EDITORIAL 


S we go to press the Daily Mail publishes an 
extract from an allocution delivered by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI at a secret Consistory held 
on Thursday, December 18th, 1924. The Pope is 
reported to have said, imter alia, ‘Certainly nobody 
has thought that we, by our relief of the Russian 
people, have wished in any way to favour a system of 
government which we are so far from approving. 
Indeed, we feel it is our duty,.in the name of the 
Redeemer, to warn and exhort all men, especially the 
heads of governments, all who love peace and public 
welfare, all who believe in the sanctity of family and 
in human dignity, to make a unanimous effort to ward 
off from themselves and their fellow-citizens the most 
grave dangers and certain injuries coming from Social- 
ism and Communism.’ The press comment on this is 
that ‘Pope Pius XI has definitely entered the lists 
against Socialism and Communism in general and 
against the Soviet Government in particular, uttering 
the severest condemnation of a foreign government 
or of a political movement ever made by any Pope in 
recent years.’ 

It is evident from the startling headlines which ap- 
pear over the Holy Father’s words, and the sentence, 
‘definitely entered the lists against Socialism and 
Communism,’ that the Daily Mail was in some doubt 
until the present as to the attitude of the Church 
towards the vital questions of Socialism and Com- 
munism, and welcomes the statement of the Pope as 
an indication of the mind of the Church in these pro- 
blems. But surely, since Leo XIII gave to the world 
his Encyclical Rerum Novarum, so long ago as 1891, 
there could be no doubt about the policy of the Church 
in these important questions. The Church has always 
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been the champion of private property and individual 
enterprise, because these inalienable rights of the in- 
dividual are inherent in the principles of Christianity 
and based on natural law itself. No other attitude 
could the Church maintain or approve. Leo XIII 
merely stated for the enlightenment of a groping 
world what the Church had always taught and strenu- 
ously enforced. The Rerum Novarum is the immortal 
Magna Charta of the working classes, insisting on the 
rights of private ownership, and demanding a just 
living wage for all workers. Every man has a natural 
right to what is justly his own. Socialism and Com- 
munism that in any way threaten the just rights of the 
individual are contrary to the natural principle of jus- 
tice, individual and personal, and must therefore be 
condemned whether they take the form of a political 
movement or an established government. 

The present Holy Father, therefore, in his recent 
allocution (the full text of which will soon be avail- 
able), did no more than reiterate what has been the 
constant teaching of the Church with regard to those 
who infringe the rights of men in matters of justice, 
and apply its principles to the particular case of the 
Soviet Government which these principles are ‘so far 
from approving.’ His present utterance, while being 
a strong and timely reminder to the heads of govern- 
ments to safeguard their people from the ‘most grave 
dangers and certain injuries coming from Socialism 
and Communism,’ is not intended to be a new state- 
ment of policy towards these pressing evils, or a mani- 
festo of the Vatican’s attitude to them. His words are 
new, but the principles he enunciates are as old as 
man himself. Pope Pius XI is reminding ‘ The Reds’ 
and others less revolutionary but equally wrong that 
what they are trying to inflict on the world is against 
the laws of God and man. 

Tue Epiror. 
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A LETTER SENT TO A GENTLEMAN OF 
AUTHORITY 


touching his Following the World, and Dissembling 
in Religion against his Conscience and Knowledge’ 


IGHT worshipfull: Although your worldly dig- 
nity, and the just opinion of your great wisedome, 
compared with my contraries, might feare me from 
writing unto you in this bold manner, yet many things 
moved me, especially my charity towardes you, to 
whome I am behoulding for causes which you may 
remember, and my duty towardes God, whose good 
motion I hope it was that I should tell you rather 
friendly then finely, plainely then curiously, that 
which your selfe doe know much better, but have not” 
cause so well to remember: Because, that vexation 
doth give understanding and man when he was in 
honour did not understand. Psalm 48. Which dif- 
ference in estate, maketh that the yonger man for 
years and more simple for wit and knowledge, may 
notwithstanding some tyme truely say with the Pro- 
phet: Above auncients have I understood, because 
l have enquired out thy commandments. Psalm 118. 
Presupposing then that you are in conscience a 
Catholike, and seeing that in outward shew you pro- 
fesse the contrary. I am bould to reason familiarly 
with you, and to demaund: whether you think it 
lawfull to believe one thing inwardly, and to professe 
the contrary openly? And how you can avoid these 
evident Scriptures: With the mouth confession is 
made to salvation. He that shall deny me before men, 
! also will deny him before my Father, which is in 
heaven. But if you thinke it unlawful so to doe, 
because you wot well it is condemned of old in the 
*From The Love of the Soule, 1633, by M. Gregory Martin. 
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Heretiks called Helcesiastites, and Priscillianites, and 
yet do against your owne perswasion, how answere 
you these places: Blessed is he that judgeth not him- 
selfe in that which he approveth. And whatsoever is 
not fayth, is sinne. Rom. 6. That is (as S. Augustine, 
and others expound it) reluctante conscientia, Our 
conscience striving against it. If neither the one, nor 
the other, but you are perswaded that a man may law- 
fully professe both religions, as time and Prince alter- 
eth: besides that it was the Heresy of Basilides as 
Nicephorus writeth, what interpretation have you for 
these Scriptures: Usquequo claudicatis in utramque 
partem? etc. 3 Reg., 18, 21. How long, hault you on 
both sides? If your Lord be God? follow him: But 
if Baal? follow him. And agayne: Cor ingre- 
diens duas vias, &c. "A hart that goeth two wayes, 
shall not have success, and the perverse of hart shall 
be scandalized in them. Eccles. 4. And you cannot 
drinke the chalice of our Lord, and the chalice of 
devils. I Cor. 10, 21. You cannot serve two May- 
sters. He that gathereth not with me, scattereth. And 
agayne, Doth the fontaine give foorth at one hole, 
sweet and sower water? And yet agayne: But be- 
cause thou art luke warme, and neyther cold nor hoat, 
[ will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth. 1 need 
not urge the terrible threatnings, your wisedome may 
earnestly consider of it. But it is possible, that you 
mislike of certain things in the Catholike Religion, 
which you would wish to be otherwise, and conceave 
a mixt religion, compounded of that which is best in 
both. But, right worshipfull, you are in mine opinion 
wiser then they, who notwithstanding for this singu- 
larity are esteemed to be wise men, and of grave 
judgment, but of the unwiser sort. You know con- 
cerning things to be misliked, eyther they pertayne to 
fayth, or to manners: If these later offend, you wot 
what S. Augustine hath long agoe answered the Dona- 
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tistes: Tolerare Ecclecsiam, non probare, &c. That 
the Church doth tolerate and not approve them: and 
that there is so great quantity of chaffe, that it cover- 
eth the corne till he come that hath the fanne in his 
handes to purge his floore. 

If any point of doctrine agreed upon by the whole 
Church (which is alwayes directed by the Holy Ghost) 
mislike you? You may upon deeper consideration, 
justly feare, least your selfe, or any other man in this 
case, be not a true Catholike, nor of that Church, out 
of which is no salvation: For that which is the ground 
of your fayth is one point, must consequently be the 
ground of it in all the rest. So that if you believe (as 
you doe) the presence of Christ in the blessed Sacra- 
ment, because the universall Church out of the Scrip- 
tures hath so concluded, then if the same Church doe 
define any other Article, for example, Of Purgatory, © 
of praying to Saints, of Pilgrimage, of Pardons, of 
Images, you must in like manner believe the same. 
If not, what authority do you follow? what do you 
make your ground, but your singular fancy, as in 
these, so in all the rest which you seeme to believe? 

Farre from the obedience which the Apostle teach- 
eth: Captivating their understanding to the obedi- 
ence of faith. And very wide from S. Austens most 
learned and humble opinion: / would not believe the 
Gospel, except the authority of the Church did move 
me. He that said so, would he not also upon occasion 
offered, boldly and confidently have sayd: I believe 
there is Purgatory, that there are pardons in the 
Church, that we may pray to Saints, because the 
Church doth teach me to believe so? And if you aske 
him what Church: he would send you to his long 
treatises against the Donatists and shew you as in a 
glasse, a very lively description of this present Catho- 
licke Roman Church. No doubt the authority of the 
Church, is eyther so necessary, or so sufficient a 
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foundation to build upon, that without the warrant of 
it, a man believeth nothing, because he believeth his 
owne braines: and with it, a man may and ought, 
even against human reason, believe any thing, be- 
cause it is the Oracle of the Holy Ghost. 

And, in good sooth, it is small reason to credit one 
article, and discredit an other, both defined by the 
Church. As to say: this is gold, and this is copper, 
both being tried gold by the touchstone: which is to 
say in plaine wordes, this I will, and this I will not. 
Sic volo sic iubeo stat pro ratione voluntas. Un- 
naturall children, and therefore indeed no true child- 
ren, that divide their mother the Church, liking this 
and misliking that, which is properly devidere senten- 
tiam: Even as Solomon judged most truly, her to be 
the false mother, that required most impudently: Be 
it neither to me, nor to thee: But let it be devided. 
3 Reg. 3. Quid prodest, etc. What doth it profit 
thee (sayth S. Austen) if thou confesse our Lord, if 
thou honour God, if thou prayse him, if thou dost 
acknowledge his Sonne, and confesse him to sit at the 
right hand of the Father: and yet doest blaspheme 
his Church? And after he had recited all the heresies 
before, and in his tyme, he sayth: Omnis Christianus 
Catholicus, ete. Every Christian Catholike ought not 
to believe these things, but it followeth not that every 
one that believeth not these things, ought to thinke 
and accompt himselfe to be a Christian Catholike, for 
there may be many other heresies which are not 
reckoned up in this booke, any one of the which, who- 
soever holdeth, is not a Christian Catholike, and there- 
for Athanasius in Symbolo saith: Which (Catholike 
faith) except every one do keep wholy and inviolable, 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. This 
much I have said by the way, rather to you than of 
you: because I have knowne certaine learned and 
wise men, of that misliking and distinguishing humour. 
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But to you I wil talke as to one that is in conscience 
a full Catholique, and for outward behaviour may be 
esteemed contrary. S. Austen exhorteth us; Amemus 
Dominum Deum nostrum, etc. Let us love our Lord 
God, let us love his Church: Him as our Father, her 
as our Mother. This matrimony is knit together with 
great charity. No man offendeth the one, and de- 
serveth thankes of the other. Let no man say, 1 goe 
to the Idols, and yet for all that I do not forsake Gods 
Church: I am a Catholique, houlding thy Mother (in 
hart) and offending thy Father (in fact openly, etc.). 
I need not tell you, that to communicate with Idolaters 
and with hereticks, is all one, Quia omnis heresis 
Idolum est sectatorum eius. Because all heresie (as 
S. Hierome sayth) is the /doll of her followers. And 
therefore S. Austen, declaring the danger of the one, 
to be more then the other, sayth: Ad illis qui longe 
sunt, etc. We may easily beware of those, that be a 
farre off, for he doth not so soone deceave me, who 
sayth, Come adore the Idoll: he is very far from me: 
Art thou a Christian? I am a Christian, saith he: he 
is neere to me: he is against me even at hand: re- 
deeme thy soule in peace from those which are neere 
unto thee. S. Ambrose sayth: Fraterno nomine etc. 
They persecute the Church under the name of a 
brother, but not brotherly: truly, they desire to wound 
us with their murthering sword, under the chosen 
name of a Christian, and a certaine faigned brother- 
hood of fayth. 

Now if the pretended name of a Christian doth so 
easely procure credit to false doctrine, what doth the 
name of a Catholicke, to perswade erroneous 
opinions? Which I beseech you consider deepely. 
For a Catholicke you are esteemed, and learned, and 
wise. Many good meaning men that gladly would 
doe well, doe depend upon you, hearken what you 
say, looke what you doe: and because they are de- 
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termined to follow you, by your doing ill, & pittifully 
infect many hartes, either with errors, or dissimula- 
tion, and wound their soules to everlasting death: 
and that because they count you a Catholique, and 
therefore are perswaded that you will not teach them 
amisse. 

Surely, if Heresie should choose persons for her 
commendations, there could be no greater pollicie, 
then to hire such, as among the simple are accounted 
for wise Catholiques, and of them to be so esteemed, 
as indeed you are. But alas, to be a slave to heretical 
advancements, doth not become a wise man: and so 
great contempt of Christ and his Church, cannot stand 
with the name of Catholique. Besides that, the dan- 
ger thereof is terrible, and with little consideration 
may justly make a stonie hart to quake and tremble. 
For what will you alledge at the later day? or under 
what name will you plead for your salvation? When 
he shall render every man according to his workes. 
Mat. vi. 27. That you are a Christian? But Christ 
will answere; Von agnuosco nomen meum, etc. I doe 
not acknowledge my name, where I doe not acknow- 
ledge my doctrine. That you are a Catholicke? But 
Christ will say, /f thou sawest a thiefe, thou runnest 
after him. And my name through you is blasphemed 
amongst heretickes. And of close dissembling catho- 
likes, their belly is filled with my secrets. Psal. 16. 
When our sweet Saviour (who made that notable con- 
fession for every one of us before Pontius Pilate) shall 
thus say unto you, That you dare not confesse him, 
wil you not then wish that you had prayed with the 
Prophet; Take not away out of my mouth the word 
of truth utterly. Ps. 118, and that you had done with 
the Prophet: / have not hid thy truth from the great 
councell. And: Lo, / will not stay my lippes, Lord 
thou hast knowne. Psal. 30. 

Looke well upon your person, your calling, your 
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place, what a foule example it is to others when such 
a man doth (I will not say further) but tolerate only, 
& dissemble a false religion. Wo be to the world 
for scandal. S. Aust. hath a place much worthy of 
your consideration. Si indifferenter habuero errorem 
tuum etc. If J (being a guide of others) should make 
it (in the weaker sorte) a matter indifferent, to be of 
your errour, then the strong in fayth would note it, 
and thinke it were no matter of importance to fall into 
heresie. Therefore when any commoditie that the 
world might proffer, by changing of his religion, the 
strong, prone to perish would straight say to me: 
Tush, God is on this side, and that side, there is no 
difference, men only falling at variance about the 
matter, have made all this a doe, God may be served 
on ech hand. If some Donatist (so was the sect of . 
that time called, as now Protestant or Calvinist) 
should happely say unto him: I will not bestow my 
daughter upon thee, except thou wilt be of our sect, 
such a one had neede to take good heede and say, if 
it were not hurt, but an indifferent matter to be of the 
Donatistes partie, then our Pastours would not speake 
so many things against them, they would not busie 
themselves so much about the errour. Therefore if 
we cease and hold our peace, he will say all contrary. 
Surely if it were so ill a thing to be of the sect, or 
part of Donatus, our Pastors would speake against it, 
would reprove them, would seeke to winne them: If 
they erred, they would revoke them, if they be lost 
they would seeke them. 

If it be such a blocke for other men to stumble at, 
when the learned, and wise do not confute heresie : 
What is it, when he followeth it himselfe, and dis- 
semblingly prayseth it? Alas you cannot deny, but 
that you do so. And so through thy knowledge, the 
weake brother shall perish for whome Christ hath 
dyed. 1 Cor. 8. S&S. Cyprian bringeth in children, 
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whose Parentes example made them deny Christ; 
pleading for themselves at the day of Judgment, in 
this manner. Aug. ep. 23, Nos nihil fecimus etc. 
We our selves did nothing: we forsooke not of our 
owne accord the meate and cup of our Lord, and 
hastened to prophane contagions, other mens faith- 
lesnes destroyed us. We felt our parents mur- 
therers of us their owne children, they for us denyed 
the Church our mother, they forsooke God our Father, 
that being in our young and umnskilfull years, and 
wholy ignorant of the wickedness, we might be in- 
tangled by others in the fellowship of the sinne, and 
be entrapped by other mens fraudes. 

If the young children may thus accuse their 
naturall parents, or such as were their bringers up, 
in the case of Idolatry, may not the simple and ig- 
norant people impute their damnation to such as are 
their rulers in the case of heresy? I will not dispute 
how the crimes doe differ to commit Idolatry, and to 
countenance, & further heresy, both against a mans 
conscience; but because dissimulation is the least of 
them, and scandalizare frates, is an horrible sinne: 
therefore the authorities which served sometymes 
against the one, may now be aptly used against the 
other. S. Austen sayth: Apparet illud esse etc. It 
is evident that we be forbidden to use any thing 
whatsoever, for the honour of strange Gods, or in such 
sorte as we may be thought to use it to that end: so 
taking it, that though we in our harts contemne it, we 
ye provoke them that see not our mindes, to honor 
the same. Ep. 154. And againe speaking of Seneca : 
Eo damnabilius etc. He did so much more damnably 
worship Idols, for that he so did those things which 
he did in fained shew only, that the people might 
thinke he did them truly & unfainedly. 

For how shall the people judge, but according as 
they see and heare? If a good meaning or interpre- 
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tation would serve, Peter might have sayed (as some 
old writers excused him) that dicendo nescio hominem 
etc. in saying, I know not the man, he meant I know 
him not for a pure man, but for God, made man. 
Theod. in c. 22. Luc. But, Cum totum fidei etc. 
Seing the whole Sacrament of fayth is knowne to 
consist in the confession of Christ his name, he shall 
be deemed to denie him, that seeketh deceitfull, and 
vaine shiftes for his excuse: and he that would be 
compted to have satisfied, or fulfilled lawes or statutes 
promulgated against the Ghospell, in that he must be 
adjudged to have obeyed them, that, he would have 
himselfe seeme to have done it. And therefore con- 
stant Elzearus would not eate, no not lawfull meates, 
least it should be thought he did eate meates unlaw- 
full. I appeale to your conscience only (for what 
neede I urge evident places) whether these authorities 
do not concerne you? S. Ambrose sayth: Licet Tibi 
silere in negotio etc. ‘It is lawfull for thee in a mony 
matter only to hould thy peace, though it were the 
part of a constant man even therein also to stand in 
a matter of equity: but in the cause of God, where 
communion or fellowship in fayth is in perill, even 
to dissemble, is no small sinne.’ 

O, but it is good wisedome to maintaine our credit 
in every occasion, and to loose neither welth nor 
estimation. I wonder that any wise man should thinke 
so. Much like as Cato Vticensis thought it great man- 
hood to kill himselfe, and the secular Poét calleth it 
Catonis nobile loetum ‘Cato his noble death’: 
whereas S. Austen proveth it to have been dastardly 
cowardnes, and womanish pusillanimity. Right so, 
that worldly wisedome is foolishnes with God unlesse 
a Christian man may say with the unchristned & pro- 
phane Oratour: Seruire temporibus sapientis semper 
est habitum: ‘It was alwayes compted wisedome, to 
apply himselfe unto the time.’ And Non idem sem- 
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per dicere etc. We ought not to speake the same 
thing alwayes, but to approve the same thing still, 
and; Quem fugiam fero etc. I know whom I should 
fly, but know not to whome to fly. O but we are 
commanded to obey our Prince: I need not tell you 
how far, and in what degree. S. Peter and S. John 
tell you by their example, the case must be limited. 
I will only put you in mind of other worthy men 
sometime in the Church, and as it were hould you the 
booke to read how they have delt with Princes and 
Potentates upon the like occasion; what vehement 
perswasions, most manifestly they resisted for his 
sake, who is terrible, and taketh away the spirit of 
Princes, terrible to the Kings of the earth. Ps. 25. 

T heodoretus writeth thus: Cum prefectus (Modes- 
tus) ad Casarem venisset etc. When the Lieutenant 
was come to Cesar, he called for Basill the great, and 
receaved him honorably, and by as sweet and gentle 
speech exhorted him to yield to the time, and not upon 
too curious observation of some points of no great 
waight, to betray so many & so great Churches, pro- 
mising him withall, to reconcile him to the Emperours 
favour, and affirming, that much good might come 
thereof to many. To whom this divine man an- 
swered, that his tale were fit to perswade children & 
such others which would easely like of such offers: 
but that those who are brought up in holy write, can- 
not suffer one sillable of heavenly doctrine and lawes 
to be betrayed, but for defence thereof would im- 
brace— if need require, any kind of death. ‘ As for 
the amity of the Emperour, if it might be had with 
piety, I would much esteeme it, but without that, I 
Say it is pernicious.’ 

May it please you to read a litle after the constant 
confession of the Priestes and Deacons of Alexan- 
dria, being exhorted by Magnus the Count, Ut avitam 
fidem etc. to betray their Ancesters fayth receaved 
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of the Apostles by succession of the Fathers, affrm- 
ing that Valens the most clement Emperour, would 
be much pleased thereby. Lastly with great vehe- 
mency of speach & loud voyce, he uttered these 
words: ‘O miserable men, obey, assent to the Arians 
opinion, for though your religion were true, the divine 
Maiesty would pardon you, seeing you fall not from 
it willingly, but of necessity compelled, for there is 
ever iust excuse to them that offend by necessity, 
though when a man falleth willingly, he cannot be 
without blame.’ Read the place, & marke how little 
they esteemed these worldly perswasions: which I 
have therefore recited at large, because the world is 
prone not only to use, but also to follow the like 
inchauntments. 

But must the Prince needes be soothed? Then 
Symeon an Archbishop of Persia, is without cause 
praysed in the Ecclesiastical histories, Soto. Zi. I, 
c. 8 Qui introductus ad Saporem etc. Who being 
brought to King Sapor to give an accompt of his 
fayth, neyther was any whit afraid neither adored the 
King: whereat the King being offended, demanded 
why he now did not his duty to him, as at other times 
before he had done? To whom Symeon: ‘I was 
not,’ sayed he, ‘before brought to your presence to 
renounce the true God. & therfore then I refused not 
to doe due honour to the King; but now it is not law- 
full to do the same, for now I come to combat for 
piety, & our religion.’ 

That to observe times (Right Wor.) was good wise- 
dome, so to honor the Prince at one time, that God 
be not dishonored at another time. This was to ren- . 
der to Cesar, the thinges that are Cesars: and the 
things that are Gods, to God. O that all Prelates, 
and Rulers (in worldly consideration worthy men) 
would learne by these examples and the like, to teach 
Princes, rather then to be taught by them: to be 
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stout in Gods cause, and so happily to win both the 
Prince and the people, rather then by the contrary to 
pervert them. Will you have an example of such 
lamentable consequents: Ulphilas Gothorum E pis- 
copus etc. Theod. lib. 4, c. 32. Ulphilas Bishop of 
the Gothes, whose words the people counted of as of 
very lawes, being corrupted of Eudoxius by money, 
so perswaded those his barbarous men, not by any 
reason but by his authority only, that betwixe the 
Catholicks and the Arrians, there was in doctrine no 
difference : that they affirmed the Father to be greater 
then the Sonne, but yet will say that the Sonne is a 
creature. Like as if an hereticke Superintendent, 
should aske a dissembling Catholicke : doest thou be- 
lieve that Christ is in the Sacrament? No forsooth: 
and sayth no more, but meaneth he is not there visibly, 
& fleshly: Were not this to say, as the Heretikes 
would have? And if some learned man would teach, 
in this case that he might say so very well, were it not 
a damnable lesson both to Maister & Scholler? Your 
learning and your wisedome, knoweth it were so. 
But will you give me leave to bring one example 
more of the peoples dangerours errour through the 
scandalous demeanure of Catholickes? Misinus and 
Vitalis sent to Constantinople from the Bishop of 
Rome, to examine the case of one Peter esteemed an 
hereticke, delt so coldely in the matter, and kept such 
familiar company with the heretickes, Ut ea ratione 
etc. That by their meanes, many simple men were 
brought unto errour by the heretickes, who sticked 
not to affirme that Peter was admitted, by the Bishop 
of Rome to his Communion. And because I speake 
of yielding to Princes, the selfesame history telleth, 
that Acaias the Bishop of Constantinople (otherwise 
a worthy man) was judged by the Councell of Calce- 
don, grauissime crimine dignus, worthy of a most 
grievous fault, because he did not tell Zeno the Em- 
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perour who communicated with Peter, that the Coun- 
cels sentence passed upon him. Cum certe istud si 
modo amares Zenonem etc. When, perdy, if he had 
loved the Emperor Zeno he should have done that, 
but he had a greater desire to satisfy the Emperours 
mind, then to advance the fayth. He saw that the 
Emperour had preferred him, and therefore to gratify 
his Majesty, dissembled what was done in the Coun- 
cell, & himselfe communicated with him. But it was 
small for the Emperours honour, to have such a friend 
that would not deale plainely, as it appeareth by the 
story. 

Themistius the Philosopher speaking of the 
Achaians, that applyed themselves to the Emperours 
pleasure (Iovinianus) against their conscience, sayth 
Assentatores non Deum sed purpuram coluisse ete. 
That those flatterers did not worship God, but the 
Emperour: and were like to Euripius which runneth 
one while this way, another while that way. Un- 
doubtedly, besides that dissimulation is an horrible 
offence toward God, besides the cruell examples 
ministered therby to the simple, and the punishment 
due for so many soules miscaried: undoubtedly I 
say, a knowne dissembler is never well thought of : 
yea he is alwayes secretly misliked of the same 
Potentats whom he thinketh by soothing and yielding, 
to gratifie. And it is certain, that among themselves 
they iest at such counterfets. As Octavius Augustus 
drinking to a friend of his, taxed one that sate present, 
saying: Proditionem amo, proditores non laudo. I 
love the betraying of treason, but I do not praise the 
betrayers thereof. 

And here I remember the terrible story of Con- 
stantine the false Bishop of Constantinople, who hav- 
ing yielded to the Emperour against Images, and 
utterly abiuring them, and consented to the excom- 
munication of Iohn Chrisorius (otherwise S. Dames- 
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cen) and other holy men for the same matter, not- 
withstanding fell into such displeasure and disgrace, 
that as it is long, so it is loathsome, and pittifull to 
tell what dishonorable reproach he susteined before 
all the people where he had bene Bishop, not one of 
them all mourning, or lamenting his case, because 
of his inconstancy and dublenes: for even untill his 
miserable death, the wretched man sayed whatsoever 
they would have him, hoping therby to winne favour, 
but it fell out farre otherwise. For the wicked Em- 
perour sending to him certain of his nobles, caused 
him to be questioned withall thus: ‘What sayeth thou 
of our fayth and the Councell that we held?’ ‘ You be- 
lieve well, Sir,’ sayth he, ‘and the Councell was good,’ 
thinking by these wordes to please the Emperour, but 
they straight answered him, ‘we will not heare these 
things of thy polluted mouth: from henceforth, there- 
fore, go thou downe into darkness’; and so having 
that sentence given upon him, he descended into the 
place where wild beasts use to be kept, and there was 
beheaded. So that in this man (as in all double 
dealers) is, and shall be verified the prophesie of 
Sophon 1. ‘1 will destroy those which swear by our 
Lord, & by Melchon’: By their Lord God in hart, 
and the Idoll (or as in the Hewbrew) in their King 
with tongue and lippes. 

Contrarywise when a grave person will deale plainly 
and resist the fancy of his Prince, although he might 
therby incurre displeasure, that thing hath greater 
commodities then may easely be esteemed: that is, 
so glorious in heaven, and heroicall upon earth, as 
might move a man in many respects exceedingly. To 
omit all others, the above named Constantine shall 
suffice to declare what wisedome it is, in tyme and 
place, mildly to mortify the Princes humour, who 
being asked of the Emperour (named also Constan- 
tine) Modo quis nos laederet si dixerimus Theo- 
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tokon, Christo-tokon: well, what hurt would it doe 
us, if we should call our B. Lady the mother of Christ? 
(for the Catholikes called her Gods mother, and Nes- 
torians would not so doe, but called her Christs mother 
only). But the Bishop, embracing the Emperour Con- 
stantine, sayd: ‘O my Lord have pity, let not that 
terme be used to thy defiling : doest thou not see how 
Nestorius is published and proclaymed as accursed 
by the whole Church?’ Who answered, and sayd: 
I asked the question but for my learning only, it was 
but spoken to thee. Is it not very plaine heer that if 
the Patriarch had soothed him in this, as he did after- 
wards in other thinges, a great part of the world had 
beene in danger of Nestorianisme? But when he 
heard the matter gainsayd, he excused himselfe, and 
was ashamed that he had moved the question: Such 
a vertue it is to deale discreetly between God and 
Princes, that we alwayes remember: It is good rather 
to hope in our Lord, then to hope in princes. 

Thus I have rudely and briefly, but truly and charit- 
ably set downe before your eyes divers examples, if 
it may please God to give you heavenly understand- 
ing by some one or other of them, to see your owne 
fault, and to repent before the dreadfull accompt, 
which you must needs make so much the sooner, the 
elder that you are. Do not conceave I beseech you, 
that by these sundry histories, I meant to discribe your 
person: good Sir, I pray you take me not amiss. If 
by the universall vew of other mens naughty demean- 
our, you do the better perceave, whatsoever little, or 
great fault is in your selfe (as by the Preachers 
generall sermon, we doe all the better espy our owne 
defects), that is my meaning, that was my purpose. 
If my manner of utterance doe offend, pardon lacke 
of skill, or thinke that I was rather occupied about 
the matter then curious in the art. If you will needs 
think that I touch you sometyme more then was need : 
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let the chidings of a friend, prevaile more with your 
good nature and wisdome then the kisses of an enemy. 

For learning or wisedome, I am not worthy to coun- 
sell you, but of duety and good will I doe sincerely 
honour and love you, desiring you to consider, how 
much Christ hath many wayes done for you. What 
then will you render to our Lord, for all that he hath 
rendered to you? Psal. 115. Will you die for his 
sake? Spiritus promptus, caro infirma: ‘The spirit 
is prompt, but the flesh is infirme.’ Math. 26. That is 
not required at your hand. Nondum usque ad san- 
guinem restitimus: ‘we have not yet resisted unto 
bloud.’ Heb. 12. Will you forsake all, and become 
a beggar? Si vis perfectus esse, etc. ‘If thou wilt be 
perfect, goe sell the things that thou hast, and follow 
me.’ Math. 19, 21. But neither is that of necessity. 
Will you suffer imprisonnement? And at midnight 
Paul and Silas praying did prayse God, when their 
feete were fast in the stocks in the inner prison. Act. 6. 
But we see that many earnest Catholicks have also 
their liberty. Will you go into banishment and live 
in a Catholike countrey, ‘When they shall persecute 
you in this countrey, fly into another.’ Mat. 20. And 
yet a man with wisedome may live also quietly at 
home. Will you then for Christ his sake, leave your 
living only & live still worshipfully upon your stocke? 
To hould your peace unlesse you be urged to 
confesse your fayth: to prefer heresy and further 
it, neyther word nor deeds? What may a man do 
lesse that will doe any thing, for his sweet Saviour 
and mercyfull redeemer? What permutation shall a 
man give for his soulle? Math. 19, 16. If you had 
lived in the primitive world, when you must eyther 
have denyed Christ, or suffer a long death full of 
exquisite torments, what would you have done? 
- Whereas now so little before the tyme, of some little 
temporalities, maketh you not only deny your religion, 
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but to maintayne the contrary; and yet you may re- 
member well: much shal be required of him that hath 
much. And, Potentes potenter tormenta patientur : 

‘The mighty shall mightily suffer torments.’ Sap. 6. 
And, ‘Woe to him by whome scandalls come.’ Luc. 
17, 1. And shall they not all know that worke wicked- 
nes, that devour my people as they would eate bread? 
Psal. 13. And S. Austen sayth in Psal. 52. Cum scis 
malum esse quod facis, etc. When thou doest know 
that is ill which thou doest, & yet for all that doest 
it, doest thou not goe downe to hell alive? But I will 
not have you feare only, Perfecta charitas, foras mittit 
timorem. ‘Perfect charity casteth out feare.’ Where- 
fore, Good Sir, as you are not without cause esteemed 
wise, so employ it to his honour who giveth all wise- 
dome. Be content to be a foole to the world, that you 
may become heavenly wise. S. Ambrose, Saint Basil, 
Saint Chrysostome were wise men, thinke what they 
have done long agoe, and would do in your case. O 
follow them, and be not servant to them, that are the 
servants of naughtiness: that say in effect, Edamus, 
etc., bibamus, cras moriemur, ‘Let us eate and drinke, 
for to morrow we shall die.’ Cor. 15, 32. Yf that were 
the way to heaven to follow all worldes, all religions, 
all Princes, to be still in favour, to sleepe in a whole 
skinne, to loose nothing which way soever the winde 
bloweth, surely many men could wisely doe all this, 
that now are esteemed for very fooles: but such in 
the last Judgement shall howle and cry out for very 
anguish and confusion, saying: ‘We _ senselesse 
esteemed their life madnes, and their end without 
honor. Behould how they are counted among the 
children of God; and their lott is among the Saints.’ 

Sap. 5. 

This that I have said is in truth nothing, in respect 
of the matter, but in respect of your wisedome it is 
much. I beseech God to add more then I can utter 
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or thinke, of his holy Spirit which may lead you /x 


semitam rectam, et ostendat tibi viam in qua ambules, 
in the right path, & shew you the waye in the which 
you ought to walke. As for me, I am in this case to 
you as one that carrieth the candle, or opening the 
gate before his maister. I seeke no thanke by this my 
service as knoweth God: only I quake to thinke of 
my friends damnation: and therefore I cry out unto 
you, and make a noise, such as I can in this my in- 
fancy. Nam neque qui plantat est aliquid, neque qui 
rigat, sed qui dat incrementum, Deus. ‘For neither 
he that planteth is any thing, nor he that watereth, 
but he that giveth the increase, God.’ I Cor. 3. Christ 
our Saviour keep your worship in longe & good health. 
Amen. 


(To be concluded next month.—Eb.) 
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PRODUCE, PROSPECTS AND PROSPERITY 


LTHOUGH, in the distribution of mandated 
territory, considerable ingenuity was utilised in 
reconciling vested and imperial interests, the general 
public were not particularly interested in the matter, 
and in consequence very little publicity was given to 
the question. This is to be regretted, in that, in the 
opinion of the writer, that question more vitally affects 
every inhabitant of the British Isles than any scheme 
of Reparations, any theory of Balance of Power, or 
any dream of a League of Nations. If this opinion, 
and the grounds upon which it is based, can be sufh- 
ciently advertised, there will be possibly more atten- © 
tion paid to what is one of the greatest practical pro- 
blems of the peace than has hitherto been the case, 
and more sympathy displayed in the struggles of those 
who, in bad climates at times, and under bad condi- 
tions always, are endeavouring to retain in a healthy 
condition those industries that will in the future be- 
come more or less the life-blood of the Empire. 

As the standard of living improves in temperate 
climates, the cost of production of raw materials in 
those regions increases almost proportionally, retarded 
only by the small economies that machinery, improved 
methods and co-operation in the provision of power 
can effect. The use of substitutes from the tropics is 
therefore essential, if the standard of living is not to 
retrogress under economic pressure. Imperially speak- 
ing, then, the conservation and development of our 
tropical assets is a paramount duty. Whether that 
duty has not been seriously neglected in the past may 
be an open question, but that it is entirely overlooked 
at the present moment—Exhibition or no Exhibition 
—is a tragically patent fact. 
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It is a common practice, when discussing a problem 
of this nature, to class together ‘tropical produce’ in 
the same manner as one would refer to a ‘mixed farm’ 
in England. Convenient as this method may be for 
aiming at general conclusions, it is inclined to produce 
false reasoning in many cases—one might almost say 
in most. This is due to a fundamental difference in 
conditions which is too frequently overlooked, and 
which is best emphasised by a typical contrast. Apart 
from the ordinary rotation of crops, the farmer in a 
temperate climate can, each year, study the markets 
before deciding under what, having also due consider- 
ation of the conditions of soil, his acres shall stand 
for the next eight months. The tropical producer must 
look further ahead, in that he cannot, except at great 
sacrifice, change his selection but at intervals of several 
years, the intervals varying, necessarily, with his 
original selection. He is also at a disadvantage in 
that, historically, he is in possession of little informa- 
tion on which to base a comparative study, tropical 
agriculture being—at least on commercial lines—a 
thing of yesterday. Each product must be judged on 
its own merits, with such information as is available, 
in its connection with the demands of the world’s 
markets to-day and to-morrow. The only common 
feature they all possess is this: each and every one is 
produced most largely in British territory, and on 
their collective fate depends to a large extent that 
Empire’s future prosperity. That is surely sufficient 
reason for demanding a detailed study of their re- 
quirements. 

* * * * * 

Rubber has received more than its due share of the 
small amount of publicity that tropical commercial 
subjects obtain, owing to the acrimonious discussions 
anent the Stevenson scheme, and also owing to the 
fact that, of all tropical products, it probably has more 
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English capital directly invested in it than any other. 
In view of the fact that, as a plantation product, it 
cannot boast a history of more than twenty years, this 
undue prominence has resulted in a distortion of the 
view that should be taken of the products of our 
tropical possessions as a whole. For the purposes of 
this study it is therefore advisable to dismiss it with 
the remark that, Stevenson scheme or no scheme at 
all, rubber will find its true economic level alongside 
other products from the same localities. For the pre- 
sent, its state of artificial preservation makes it an 
unfit example on which to base our conclusions. 

Sugar, again, has been subjected to so many arti- 
ficial aids to resuscitation, that, apart from the ques- 
tion of beet competition, it cannot be considered a 
product that is worthy of either assistance or con- — 
sideration from the larger view of empire resources. 
Locally, and in small quantities, it will always hold 
its own, but it is doubtful if it will ever regain the 
prestige and prosperity of an earlier era. 

It is when the more primitive products of the tropics 
are studied that we discover the enormous wealth of 
this part of the empire, and at the same time realise 
the scandalous neglect with which they have been 
treated, both by politicians, and by the general public. 
Such attention as they have received has been directed 
to them by causes entirely beyond their own environ- 
ment, and in some cases entirely extraneous to the 
commercial channels in which they are handled. In 
fact, had it not been for the temperance movement 
and the war, there would never have been any dis- 
cussion on them at all—if we leave out such historical 
debates as those anent the East India Company and 
the Company of African Adventurers. As these have 
long been buried deep in the tomes of Parliamentary 
Records—which are only kept for their bindings—it 
can be taken that the whole question would have been 
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shelved but for two needs—both alcoholic—trade gin, 
and explosives. This surely shows that the products 
of this wide empire are not sufficiently seriously con- 
sidered by those outside the small commercial ring 
that is interested in them. Such neglect may at the 
moment appear harmless, but it is as well to remem- 
ber that, although Germany is pro tem inactive in 
those spheres, other powers are still interested, and 
to a greater extent than is understood in England. 
An illuminating article was published in the Revue 
de Paris, which passed entirely unnoticed by the Eng- 
lish Press, but which clearly showed that France is 
alive to this great problem. Admittedly, it was intro- 
duced as a side issue in the question of reparations, 
which showed very clearly the inter-relation of that 
question and of that of marketing the products of the 
mandated territories. No such frank pronouncement 
has appeared on this side, and it can only be assumed 
that public interest is not sufficiently alive to that 
aspect of the problem. France is desirous of develop- 
ing the resources of those territories for the benefit of 
her own industries. Great Britain, since the Commis- 
sion on Edible and Oil-producing Nuts and Seeds of 
1916, does not appear to be particularly interested in 
any of the products of its tropical possessions. Cer- 
tainly, the ‘slump,’ and the over-production of cocoa 
in the season following it, are discouraging features, 
but they only necessitate closer scrutiny of the whole 
position. 
* * * * * 


It would be beyond the scope of this article to pro- 
duce figures, and beyond the patience of the reader to 
assimilate them. At the best, they are the resort of 
the beaten politician, and at their worst they are a 
snare and a delusion for anybody not entirely con- 
versant with the subject they pretend to deal with. 
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Such figures, then, as are used, are introduced faute 
de mieux. 

Taking the staple products, the following contrasts 
must be noted : 


— 1919 1924 

4 4 

Copra (per ton) é 74 28 
Palm Kernels 13 46 II 
Palm Oil ies 32 104 31 
Ground Nuts ... 14 82 19 


Now, be it noted, in these products the output of our 
dependencies, as compared with those of other powers, 
represents some 64 per cent. of the total. The present 
low prices are partly due to continental conditions, 
no doubt, but it would be impossible to imagine that 
—taking into account the present purchasing value 
of sterling—there is no influence outside that of ordi- 
nary business requirements influencing the market to 
the detriment of these valuable commodities. In 
other words, there is—there must be—a ‘bear’ ac- 
count which has not been asked for cover. 

In the case of rubber, which was a purely ‘finan- 
cial’ affair, in that the large majority of rubber plan- 
tations were financed and floated in London, steps 
were taken. In these larger and more important fields 
of tropical production, nothing has been done, with 
calamitous results not only to the colonies concerned, 
but to the exporting interests in England, that are 
largely dependent on the demand engendered by a 
good market for these products. 

Both during, and after, the war, there was a great 
outcry against the ‘Combine’ in these commodities. 
Were it possible to produce an equivalent of the 
Stevenson scheme in relation to them, at the present 
moment, a stabilisation of prices on a basis commen- 
surate with the level of export values, would quickly 
change the present distorted quotations. It must be 
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remembered that the prices, as quoted, represent 
values somewhat as follows: 


1913 1924 

— 4 & S. 

Copra (in gin) ose 31 8 14 
a (in cloth) ethe 31 Il 6 
Palm Kernels (in gin) 13 3 #11 
. - (in cloth) 13 4 9 


and so on. 

It is impossible to imagine that, with prices such as 
these ruling, the development of these resources will 
be eagerly continued by the disappointed residents of 
the districts that in former times depended on them 
for the supply of those necessities and luxuries that 
Europe alone could supply. No other adequate 
method of obtaining them has been discovered, and 
no other satisfactory method—satisfactory, that is, 
from both commercial and moral standpoint—can be 
discovered. It is therefore to be hoped that, before 
the matter goes too far, steps will be taken to bring 
up to an economic level the prices of those products 
which, in the main, are entirely British, on which de- 
pend, not only the prosperity of our tropical depen- 
dencies, but the prosperity of many of our manufac- 
tures, and the stabilisation of food prices in England. 

Gorpon Cooper. 
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A CATHOLIC IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HE state of the Catholic Church in Latin- 
American countries is so often and so glibly 
misrepresented by ‘our separated brethren’ who some- 
times succeed in misleading even Catholics, that it 
may be of interest to some to read the impressions of 
one who spent some two years in Peru, several months 
in Chile, and made short visits to Panama, Brazil and 
Argentina. 

Some of the impressions gained are necessarily 
superficial, as they were gleaned in the course of visits 
of no more than a few days’ duration in Panama, Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. In Chile, however, and 
still more in Peru, there was more time and more | 
opportunity for observation, conversation and the 
forming of definite opinions. 

Setting forth from San Francisco for that most 
fascinating voyage down the coast of Mexico and 
South America to Callao, I had considerable mis- 
givings as to the state of affairs I might expect to find 
upon my arrival in Peru, and I carried with me a 
plentiful supply of prejudice. Arriving at Panama 
early one Sunday morning, I took the electric tram 
to the old Spanish city in order to hear Mass. It was 
half-past eight, and, to my dismay, the policeman of 
whom I enquired my way to a church informed me 
that I was too late, there were no more Masses. A 
kindly passer-by, however, told me that at nine the 
Bishop of X would be present at Mass in the Church 
of Las Mercedes; so thither I went, thankful to ex- 
change the torrid, sweltering streets for the cool bare- 
ness of the church with its glassless windows. The 
edifice was already packed, but a well-dressed negro 
courteously insisted on giving me his place. Intense 
silence reigned, broken only by the fluttering of fans 
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by the women of the congregation. As the procession 
of clergy entered, there came a burst of music from 
the gallery, produced chiefly by violins, flutes and 
drums, and as the Mass proceeded I noticed that as 
far as I could see, the only other white person in the 
church besides myself, was the Bishop. Seldom, how- 
ever, have I seen a more recollected, reverent and 
devout congregation than were my coloured fellow- 
Catholics in the Church of Las Mercedes at Panama. 

The leisurely voyage is resumed, and next time I 
set foot on land, it is on the shores of Peru, the most 
wonderful country in the world, I think, at Callao, the 
principal port. 

That first short half-hour’s journey from Callao to 
Lima seems to leave an indelible impression on the 
minds of all who have made it. The train or electric 
tram passes through fields of cotton and mandioca, 
among which stand huge crumbling ruins of ancient 
Incaic fortresses, built of ‘adobe’ before the Spaniards 
came. Lima is at last reached, and its wonderful 
‘Plaza de Armas’ planted with royal palms, two 
sides surrounded with arcades, while the remaining 
two are occupied by the President’s Palace and the 
venerable cathedral, is a sight the like of which is to 
be found in few if any of the cities of the world. 

In the morning the cathedral bells, deep, mellow 
and sonorous, in the tower just outside my hotel, call 
the faithful to Mass and I, too, hurried thither and 
entered just as Tierce was ending and the Capitular 
High Mass was about to begin. Once more I was 
pleasantly surprised by the devotional manner in 
which the Holy Sacrifice was celebrated; and let me 
say at once that that was my invariable experience, 
even in the tiny mud churches of the remotest villages 


up in the Andes. 


As I became acquainted with the British and Ameri- 
can residents, I began to hear more generalities con- 
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A Catholic in South America 


cerning the ‘awful condition of the Romish Church’ 
in South America, but I found that the statements 
were in general absolutely unbacked by any actual 
or first-hand knowledge, and the few I was able to 
trace to their source had their origin in the irrespon- 
sible chatterings of a certain type of young South 
American who likes to prove his ‘modernity’ and ‘ up- 
to-date-ness’ by appearing to Europeans as immoral 
and atheistical, and by telling spicy stories about 
priests and religious. Even such an one, however, 
rarely misses his Easter duties or even his Sunday 
Mass, though with regard to the latter he will tell his 
Protestant friends that he only goes to look at the 


girls!’ The American ‘ missionaries’ carefully collate | 


all these chatterings and send them home, where they 
duly appear in various anti-Catholic publications. 

I soon learned that the Peruvians were great church- 
goers. On week-days the Masses were well attended, 
while on Sundays, when Mass follows Mass from five 
or six in the morning until mid-day (and in one church, 
at least, until one o’clock), all the numerous churches 
are thronged. The one exception was the cathedral, 
and I never could understand why that beautiful 
church with its stately liturgical services was so poorly 
attended, except for special sermons during Lent and 
Advent. Often in the tropical summer I heard High 
Mass in the cathedral to avoid the heat and throng of 
the other churches which I usually frequented. 

One week-day, about the time when all shops and 
offices close for lunch and siesta, I happened to enter 
the Dominican church of Santo Domingo, and to my 
surprise it was almost full of shop and office employees 
and Mass was being said. What was still more sur- 
we was the large number of communicants at so 
ate an hour, yet this was no exception to the general 
tule; oftentimes later I attended that luncheon-hour 
Mass, always there was the same crowded congrega- 
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tion, largely composed of men, and always a large 
number of communicants. 

One morning (during Lent, I think) I went into the 
church of Saint Peter (Jesuit) and encountered a most 
interesting and edifying spectacle. In the Chapel of 
Saint Francis Xavier were gathered together some 
thirty or forty Japanese, while a Father was address- 
ing them most volubly in their own tongue. Five of 
them sat on a bench in front of the others, and from 
time to time asked questions of the priest. These 
were, I was afterwards told, under instruction and 
hoping for Baptism at no distant date. Similar signs 
of religious activity were continually to be noticed by 
anyone frequenting the principal churches of Lima, 
such as, in addition to those already mentioned, San 
Francisco de Asiz (Discalced-Franciscans), Nuestra 
Sefiora de La Merced (Mercedarios), to say nothing 
of the innumerable outlying churches or the chapels 
of numerous convents of enclosed nuns which were 
only thrown open on certain solemn occasions. 

In considering the Church in South America, it is 
necessary to remember what a mixture of races is 
being dealt with, and, taking into consideration the 
fact that in all Latin-American countries the European 
stock is heavily diluted with negro or Indian blood, 
one cannot be surprised if such qualities as morality, 
honour, humanity and sincerity are rarer than at home. 
Yet these are the very qualities which I have invari- 
ably found among the clergy, both regular and secular, 
and the few nuns I have had the honour of meeting. 
It is true that in some out-of-the-way parishes far up 
in the Andes, one finds a certain spirit of indolence 
and ‘laisser-aller,’ but I look upon this as a relic of 
former days when the Church was the only religion 
and the laws forbade the entry of Protestant mis- 
sionaries into the country. In the larger towns, and 
even in some country districts now, American Pro- 
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testant missionaries are doing their best to destroy the 
faith of the natives, and the Church is rising valiantly 
to the occasion and the efforts of the native clergy are 
ably seconded by a number of foreign Regulars who 
are doing splendid work in education and stemming 
the tide of religious indifference. 

In the interior of Peru, once one has left the railway 
terminus behind, one finds oneself in a world at least 
three centuries behind the present, and if this has its 
distinct disadvantages, it has no less its charms. On 
one occasion, up on the high plateaux towards Colca- 
bamba (Silver City), after three nights spent in the 
open, we perceived, some distance ahead of us, a 
small cavalcade, and, glad of the prospect of company 
on the way, we gave spur to our mules and soon began 
to overtake them. As soon as they perceived our ap- 
proach they reined in and awaited us, and as we drew 
near I saw that the party consisted of four people and 
five mules. The first was a large, swarthy Indian 
wrapped in his poncho and carrying a sort of short, 
processional cross; the second and third were Peru- 
vian Franciscan friars, the elder one a bishop, the 
other his secretary, while the rear was brought up by 
another mounted Indian who drove before him a mule 
laden with the necessary baggage for the bishop’s 
visitations. As I dismounted and kissed his ring he 
expressed surprise at meeting a Catholic ‘Gringo,’ and 
invited us to remain with his cortége as long as our 
ways should lie together. About a mile from Colca- 
bamba we saw a Solitary horseman waiting on the road 
before us who, as soon as he recognised his Lordship, 
fired his gun in the air and spurred off towards the 
town. Another shot was heard directly afterwards and 
then faintly, but growing stronger as we approached, 
the booming and clanging of church bells. Our entry 
was triumphal, all the population being present in the 
Plaza as we clattered in over the cobbles while the 
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church bells crashed overhead and the Indians let off 
deafening salvoes of fire-crackers. 

Mass in this little out-of-the-way town with its little 
mud church was, as everywhere in Peru, celebrated 
most devoutly, though the Indian custom of clamber- 
ing on to the side altars in order to kiss the images of 
the saints was always rather distracting to me. To 
describe one small Sierra town with its mud houses 
and mud church is to describe them all. Dirt and dis- 
order are everywhere, the people indolent and gener- 
ally careless, but the church is the least dirty and the 
least disorderly building that is to be found in these 
places. 

In Huanta, where we arrived a few days later, we 
found a very different state of things. Before reaching 
the town we were struck by the aspect of tidiness and 
care which the ‘panteon’ or cemetery presented, and 
still more by the notices neatly painted upon the gates 
in Spanish and Quechua forbidding funeral parties to 
introduce intoxicating liquor into the cemetery. Once 
in the town I was further struck by the good condition 
of the street-shrines and the well-kept appearance of 
the church, the interior of which was as spotless and 
orderly as the outside, while further notices appeared 
on the doors requesting the Indians to refrain from 
climbing upon the altars. On the Sunday, High Mass, 
accompanied by very tolerably rendered plain-song, 
was a delight to eye and ear, while a vigorous sermon 
in fluent Quechua to a congregation mostly composed 
of Indians, showed that their instruction was not neg- 
lected. The Indians themselves looked better off, 
cleaner and brighter than in any other district I had 
visited. But the reason was apparent the moment the 
priest intoned the first ‘Dominus vobiscum,’ for he 
spoke his Latin with an unmistakable French accent, 
and in fact, as they told me afterwards, the parish had 
been intrusted to the care of a Community of French 
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Redemptorists who had worked wonders with the un- 
promising Indian material at their disposal. When 
one considers that only some twenty years back those 
same Indians had risen, massacred the white popula- 
tion and held a mock religious procession round the 
Plaza, robed in sacerdotal vestments and carrying on 
a pike the head of a murdered bishop, the achieve- 
ment of the Redemptorist Fathers seems simply 
miraculous. No doubt the severe punitive measures 
adopted by the Peruvian Government were not in- 
effectual, but these measures could hardly account for 
the complete change of spirit which seems to have 
been wrought upon the Indians of Huanta. The zeal 
of those French Fathers must be wellnigh irresist- 
iable, for within three weeks of their arrival at Huanta 
they had mastered enough Quechua to preach simple 
sermons to the Indians! 

But it must not be supposed that only the foreign 
clergy have the apostolic spirit. Ayacucho, the ancient 
city where we lived for nearly a year, was entirely 
served by native clergy, and very well served too. 
One Sunday, having been asked to join an expedition 
leaving the city at five in the morning, I determined 
to hear Mass at 4 a.m. in the church of the ‘ Descal- 
sos.’ Contrary to my expectations, the church was 
packed, most of the congregation being composed of 
Indians, and during the Mass a friar conducted 
prayers and strange lilting Quechua hymns from the 
pulpit. At the Consecration, Indians outside the doors 
let off salvoes of the inevitable fire-crackers. 

The ‘Frailes,’ or Friars, and in fact all the regular 
clergy are held throughout Peru in the greatest re- 
spect, especially those whose work lies among the 
Cholos, most unpromising material, brutalised by 
drink and chewing the coca-leaf, whose conversion to 
anything approaching a Christian existence must seem 
almost hopeless from the start. Yet vocations are not 
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rare among them, and in the Sierra most of the lay- 
brothers are Cholos, whilst those on the coast are 
mostly Negritos. In the monastery at Ayacucho dwelt 
the saintly old bishop, whom we had met on our jour- 
neyings. He had resigned his see and spent his life 
travelling about conducting visitations for the actual 
Bishop of Ayacucho and preaching and evangelising 
the Cholos whenever he passed their villages in his 
travels. At times he would return to Ayacucho from 
the hot country racked with fever, yet as soon as he 
could sit in his saddle he would be off once more, 
hoping, as he said once, to find one day the road to 
heaven. 

Perhaps the greatest foe against which the clergy 
in Peru have to contend is intemperance. The bad 
custom of offering ‘copitas’ (small tumblers of raw 
spirits) on every conceivable occasion, and the con- 
vention which makes it a mortal insult to refuse to 
accept one, makes temperance a difficult enough vir- 
tue to attain. So prevalent is the disorder that it is 
no longer looked upon with the same horror as it 
would be here in Europe. I have seen, both in Peru 
and in Chile, men by the dozen in ballrooms in a 
decidedly tipsy condition which seemed to cause no 
scandal and little enough comment, though on one 
occasion a young Chilean lady told me that, though 
‘Gringoes’ were inferior dancers to Chileans, she 
always preferred dancing with foreigners as they never 
came tipsy to a dance! Wedding feasts and funerals, 
especially among the Indians, are often made the ex- 
cuse for orgies of drinking. ‘Chicha,’ a native beer, 
made in some parts of Peru from the berries of the 
pepper-tree and yeast, is a healthful, refreshing and 
almost non-alcoholic liquor, but the crude white rum, 
dirt cheap and everywhere obtainable, has done much 
to degrade ‘los pobres Indios’ from the proud civili- 
zation of the days of the Incas. 
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One pretty custom I came across at Ayacucho about 
Christmas time. Attending an earlier Mass than usual 
one Sunday, in the dignified cathedral with its massive 
silver altars, splendid carvings and magnificently 
robed figures of saints, I was surprised to hear a most 
unmistakable Indian lullaby being sung, with its 
haunting minor lilting tune and long, quavering verse- 
endings. The rhythmic time was accompanied by the 
jingling of tiny bells and rattles, beating on triangles, 
and a sort of bubbling music made by blowing into 
water through a straw. The Mass was just beginning 
at an altar beside the crib, and the meaning of it all 
suddenly dawned upon me. It was the ‘Misa del 
Nifio,’ the Mass of the Child, and the lullabies were 
to coax the Infant Jesus to slumber and the toys and 
rattles to amuse Him. 

One more picture before we leave Peru, a picture 
that, alas, I have not seen with my own eyes, but which 
has often been described to me. Down in the hot 
country by the great rivers which water the mighty 
Amazonian forests, is the Apostolic Colony. These 
devoted Franciscan ‘Frailes,’ chiefly Peruvians and 
Spaniards, pass their lives among the wild tribes of 
the tropical jungle. Two and two they journey 
through the wilds carrying the bare requisites for Mass 
and Divine Office, facing continual danger from the 
swarming snakes and poisonous insects, from jaguars 
and pumas and the still more savage wild boars and 
peccaries, from head-hunters and cannibals, from the 
fearful agues, tertian fevers and black vomit and from 
starvation, accidents and floods. Their only earthly 
reward is the joy of their reception when they reach 
a Christian tribe, yet these heroic friars wage their 
crusade against the forces of ignorance and supersti- 
tion and against the ill-treatment of the native tribes 
by brutal rubber-hunters, among whom, alas, not a few 
are Europeans. Once in a while the friars return to 
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the Colony to rest and be nursed back to approximate 
health, and then they return once more to their labours 
until, at last, they fall victims to one or other of the 
ever-present dangers of the primeval tropical forest. 
There is a little graveyard at the Apostolic Colony, 
but it is seldom used. Most of the friars leave their 
bones in the forests. After a year’s absence a crucifix 
is placed in their stall in choir, the usual requiems are 
celebrated and another rises up to take the place of 
the missing Father. Is a country which produced such 
heroes as these past praying for? 

In Chile I found less of the physical disadvantages 
and none of the charm of Peru. The race is for the 
most part a mixture of European, Indian and Negro, 
though there is considerably less negro blood in the 
Chileans than in some of the other Central and South 
Americans. 

The Church here, as everywhere, seems splendidly 
organised, the native clergy being ‘stiffened’ by many 
congregations of French and Italian Regulars. The 
churches are cleaner, but in style and decoration more 
modern and less pleasing than the Peruvian ones, 
though Santiago, the capital, possesses one beautiful 
old colonial church, that of the Dominican Fathers. 
In Chile one notices at once that the men are far less 
fervent Catholics than in Peru, and the Church has a 
hard task to defend herself against the encroachments 
of the State, the Government being somewhat atheis- 
tical. The difference in spirit of the two nations is 
most marked. The Peruvians freely admit their short- 
comings and their inefficiency in material things, and 
hope for a great white immigration to increase their 
energy and help them to combat the enervating effects 
of their tropical climate. The Chileans, on the other 
hand, possess rather more of the outward and mechani- 
cal trappings of modern civilisation than the Peru- 
vians, yet are never tired of telling all and sundry 
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ate how extremely advanced and modern and cultured 
urs they are. 
the After four or five months I was not sorry to take the 
2st. long and dusty journey by the Trans-Andine Railway 
ny, to Buenos Aires, where I spent an interesting week. 
eir The Argentinos are, without a doubt, quite the whitest — 
ifix of all the South American peoples, and although I had 
are not time to develop any intimate friendships, I had 

of the pleasure of making some very charming acquaint- 
ich ances. In such a large and modern city as Buenos 
Aires I was more than surprised to find so wretched 
es a cathedral, quite the poorest of any I had seen in 
the South America. Some of the newer churches, however, 
TO, though in a style hardly pleasing to English taste, 
the were large and splendid. Close behind my hotel was 
uth the Basilica of the Most Holy Sacrament whose doors 
remain open night and day, the interior brilliantly 
dly lighted and the Blessed Sacrament perpetually ex- 
ny posed. One of the fathers attached to the church sits 
“he continually in his confessional, so that the sinner at 
ore whatever hour of day or night, who may be suddenly 
es, inspired to seek forgiveness, need not waste a moment 
ful of his inspiration or lose courage whilst waiting for an 
ers. answer to the sacristy bell. The priest who showed 
ess me over the church told me that often and often poor 
sa hopeless souls, wandering in the night, had entered 
nts the church more for a few moments’ rest than from any 
21S- sense of devotion, yet after some time in the presence 
; iS of the Blessed Sacrament, would be impelled to enter 
ort- the confessional and start afresh with hope renewed 
ind in their hearts. 
eir Once more on board ship and a day of smooth 
cts steaming takes us across the Rio de la Plata to Monte- 
her Wideo, where we stay a few hours, then Santos for a 
ni- day, then Rio de Janeiro in its glorious bay, the most 
rue entrancingly beautiful situation I have ever seen. — 
dry The greatest ambition of Rio is to be modern, yet 
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even this cannot spoil it, so exquisite are its surround- 
ings, so exuberant the marvellous vegetation which 
flourishes everywhere. Alas, the modernisation of most 
of the churches has entirely spoiled them from an 
artistic or antiquarian point of view. Yet they were 
extremely well attended, and everywhere one saw un- 
mistakable signs of great religious activity. At Mass 
on Sunday the churches were as usual thronged, and 
I must confess that I was somewhat distracted by four 
laymen who were talking in rather loud tones in the 
middle of the church during the greater part of the 
celebration. My fellow-worshippers, however, seemed 
in no way disconcerted, and continued their devotions, 
taking not the slightest notice of the noisy interruption. 

Once more on board, to beautiful and ancient Bahia, 
then Pernambuco, then once more across the Atlantic 
to Spain, France and then at last to England and 
home. 

On looking back to those years spent in South 
America I cannot help feeling that the one indubitably 
‘going concern’ there is the Catholic Church, and it is 
in her ranks that are to be found whatever goodness, 
honesty and morality exist in that continent. 


C. S. Cossy OAKES. 
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ich 
ost SPECIOSAE ET DELICATAE ASSIMILAVI 
an FILIAM SION 
ere 
un- ELL us, shepherds, what you saw; 
[ass Tell us, were you not afraid ? 
and We saw the King of glory laid, 
‘our A Babe, upon a little straw. 
the 
the - Neither of you was afraid ; 
med Neither were you filled with awe. 
ons, We saw Him lying on the straw, 
‘ion. The Baby; and we saw the Maid. 
hia, 
intic Tell us, was the Lady bright? 
and Was the Baby strange and rare? 
Though we have travelled everywhere 
outh We never saw so fair a sight. 
ably 
it 1s Were there angels and a throne? 
ness, Was the stable filled with light? 
The Maid was like a starry night ; 
And He was like a golden sun. 
S. 


Tell us if the Mother smiled; 
Teil us what the Maiden said. 

The Babe was lying on His bed ; 
And She was looking at Her Child. 


Shepherds twain, who speak so fair, 
Lead the way to Bethlehem. 

An angel guided us to them; 

And Bethlehem is everywhere. 


Joun Gray. 
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IN NOCTURNUM ET HIEMALE ITER 
INFANTIS DOMINI 


ERGO viatores teneros, cum Prole Parentem, 
Nox habet hos, queis est digna nec ulla dies? 
Nam quid ad haec Pueri vel labra, genasve Parentis? 
Heu quid ad haec facient oscula, nox et hiems? 


Lilia ad haec facerent, faceret rosa; quicquid et halat 
Aeterna Zephyrus qui tepet in viola. 

Hi meruere, quibus vel nox sit nulla; vel ulla 
Si sit, eat nostra purius illa die. 


Ecce sed hos quoque nox et hiems clausere tenellos: 
Et quis scit, quid nox, quid meditetur hiems? 


Ah ne quid meditetur hiems saevire per Austros! 
Quaeque solet nigros nox mala ferre metus! 

Ah ne noctis eat currus non mollibus Euris! 
Aspera ne tetricos nuntiet aura Notos! 


Heu quot habent tenebrae, quot vera pericula secum! 
Quot noctem dominum quantaque monstra colunt! 

Quot vaga quae falsis veniunt ludibria formis; 
Trux oculus! Stygio concolor ala Deo! 

Seu veris ea, sive vagis stant monstra figuris; 
Virginei satis est hinc, satis inde metus. 
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ON THE DARKLING WINTER WAYFARE OF 
THE INFANT LORD 


Out in the night 

Those tender travellers, 

The Mother and the Child, 

The whom not any day deserves to light? 
Those lips of His, those cheeks of hers 
Indeed what should they do with kisses wild 
From winter or the night? 


Lilies were well and roses not unmeet, 
Nor zephyr’s mouth made sweet 

With crooning over endless violets ; 
These had the right which know not night 
Or more than our days bright. 


But night and winter leaguer these poor buds, 
And who can say what either broods? 


Nay, let not winter think 

To rave in stormy rain, 

Nor darkling terrors slink 

In blackness’ evil train! 
Woe! should her car at least 
Inyoke the rigorous East, 

Or should the swirling South 
Ope an unruly mouth 


And then, ah me! 7’ the murk 

What real perils lurk: 

What manifold dim shapes of ugliness 

Court night, their procuress : 

What murderous eyeballs glare 

Beneath black wings of hell that choke the air! 
And whether the horrors stay 

Or go their shifty way 

Equally abides the Mother-maid’s dismay. 
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Ergo veni; totoque veni resonantior arcu, 
(Cynthia) praegnantem clange procul pharetram. 
Monstra vel ista, vel illa, tuis sint meta sagittis : 
Nec fratris jaculum certior aura vehat. 
Ergo veni totoque veni, flagrantior ore, 
Dignaque Apollineas sustinuisse vices. 
Scis bene quid deceat Phoebi lucere sororem : 
Ex his, si nescis (Cynthia), disce genis. 


O tua, in his, quanto lampas formosior iret ! 
Nox suam, ab his, quanto malit habere diem ! 
Quantum ageret tacitos haec luna modestior ignes ! 
Atque verecundis sobria staret equis! 
Luna, tuae non est rosa tam pudibunda diei : 
Nec tam Virgineo fax tua flore tremit. 


Ergo veni; sed et astra, tuas age (Cynthia) turmas : 


Illa oculos pueri, quos imitentur, habent. 


Hinc oculo, hinc astro: at parili face nictat utrumque! 


Aetheris os, atque os aethereum Pueri. 


Aspice, quam bene res utriusque deceret utrumque! 


Quam bene in alternas mutua regna manus! 
Ille oculus coeli hoc si staret in aethere frontis; 
Sive astrum hoc peri; fronte sub aetherea. 
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In Nocturnum et Hiemale iter Infantis Domini 


So Cynthia come and with a golden clang 
Let fly thy rounded bow, 

Till all the deeps below 

Taste thy full quiver’s tang. 

Kill terrors with the same 

Inexorable aim 

As hath thy brother’s dart, 

Come with thy front of silver flame, 

Meet for Apollo’s part. 

Sister to Phoebus and unbright? 

Nay, were it so, these cheeks would teach thee right. 


Akin to these how winsome were thy ray! 
How blest the night, were these his day ! 
Yea, night’s more modest queen 

What voiceless splendour raining ! 

With what containéd mien 

Her stilly steeds in-reining ! 

Ah moon, there is not half so shy 

A white rose in thy bowers, 

Nor any lamp thou lightest in the sky 

So tremulous with virgin flowers. 

Come, Cynthia, bring thy starry schools to learn 
From the Child’s eyes to burn. 


Now what with stars and eyes 

Well-mated be two skies, 

Of heaven and heaven’s Boy. 

jue ! Lo! how either’s light should be the other’s joy 
And how serene would stand 

Their common lordship set in either’s hand ; 
How fair beseen yon heaven-eye 

Set in His Brow most high, 

Or this His last lone star how fair beseen 

In heaven’s front serene. 
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Si Pueri hoc astrum aetherea sub fronte micaret, 
Credat et hunc oculum non minus esse suum. 

Ille oculus coeli, hoc si staret in aethere frontis, 
Non minus in coelis se putet esse suis. 

Tam pulchras variare vices cum fronte Puelli, 
Cumque Puelli oculis, aether et astra queant. 

Astra quidem vellent; vellent aeterna pacisci 
Foedera mutatae sedis inire vicem. 

Aether et ipse (licet numero tam dispare) vellet 
Mutatis oculis tam bona pacta dari. 


Quippe iret coelum quanto melioribus astris, 
Astra sua hos oculos si modo habere queat ! 
Quippe astra in coelo quantum meliore micarent, 
Si frontem hanc possint coelum habuisse suum. 
Aether et astra velint: frustra velit aether, et astra: 
Ecce negat Pueri frons, oculique negant. 
Ah neget illa, negent illi: nam quem aethera mallent 
Isti oculi? aut frons haec quae magis astra velit? 


Quid si aliquod blanda face lene renideat astrum? 
Lactea si coeli terque quaterque via est? 

Blandior hic oculus, roseo hoc qui ridet in ore; 
Lactea frons haec est terque quaterque magis. 

Ergo negent, coelumque suum sua sidera servent : 
Sidera de coelis non bene danda suis. 
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In Nocturnum et Hiemale iter Infantis Domini 


For if in A&ther’s brow the Boy’s new star 

Did beam, no less His eye it were 

And the heaven-eye in His Brow’s fine air 

Why, still tis heaven there ! 

Aether and starry flames 

Might play at comely games 

With the compeer Eyes and Brows o’ the Little One. 
The stars I wis were fain 

Such covenant to gain, 

Inheriting new splendours never done, 

And Aether’s self would call it business good 

To trade for those Twin Stars her mazy multitude. 


How the firmament would shine 

If for stars she had those Eyne! 

Aether and stars were fain, 

But longings be in vain, 

The Baby Brow denies, 

So do the Baby Eyes. 

And well they may—what other air prefer? 
How should that Brow desire 

A starrier fire? 


What if some orb there be 

Of sweeter jollity, 

And thrice or four times milkier the way? 

Yet beams a sweeter ray. 

The Eye o’ this rosebud Face, 

This Brow hath thrice and four times milkier grace. 
Let them deny, 

Let His stars keep their sky, 

Ill were it were they given 

Out of their proper heaven. 
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Ergo negant: seque ecce sua sub nube recondunt, 
Sub tenera occidui nube supercilii : 

Nec claudi contenta sui munimine coeli, 
Quaerunt in gremio Matris ubi lateant. 

Non nisi sic tactis ubi nix tepet illa pruinis, 
Castaque non gelido frigore vernat hiems. 

Scilicet ista dies tam pulchro vespere tingi 
Dignus; et hos soles sic decet occidere. 


Claudat purpureus quis claudit vesper Olympum ; 
Puniceo placeas tu tibi (Phoebe) toro; 

Dum tibi lascivam Thetis auget adultera noctem, 
Pone per Hesperias strata pudenda rosas. 

Illas nempe rosas, quas conscia purpura pinxit ; 
Culpa pudorque suus queis dedit esse rosas. 


Hos soles, niveae noctes, castumque cubile, 
Quod purum sternet per mare virgo Thetis ; 
Hos, sancti flores; hos, tam sincera decebant 
Lilia; quaeque sibi non rubuere rosae. 
Hos, decuit sinus hic; ubi toto sidere proni 
Ecce lavant sese lacteo in oceano. 
Atque lavent: tandemque suo se mane resolvant, 
Ipsa dies ex hoc ut bibat ore diem. 


RICHARD CRASHAW. 
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So they decline and in their cloud are hid. 
(Soft cloud, the drooping lid) 

Yet in those veiling heavens not all at rest 

They seek a deeper heaven in’s mother’s breast. 
The twofold solstice-glow 

Disbands the maiden snow; 

Chaste winter veering mild to chaster spring, 
Meetly the day of heaven 

Dips down to such an even, 

Featly these suns do know their westering. 


Let fall the purple pall Olympic day that closes, 
Phoebus, go wanton in thy gorgeous bed ; 

There when lewd Thetis by thy side reposes 
Couch thy confusion in Hesperian roses, 

In Shamefast roses red 

That ne’er were rosy save with conscience dy’d. 


But for these suns’ authentic light 

Meet only were a night, 

All candid snowy-white 

And such delighted bed 

Of purities sea-deep and ocean-wide 

As only by the Mother-Maid 

The Thetis true, be spread. 

Meet for these sunsets none 

But blossom’d sanctities, 

But lilies never pied 

And roses that their own shame never dy’d 
Meet to this Lap alone 

Their double sunset prone 

Falls to his laving into milky seas. 

Oh, let him lave and melt to his proper morn, 
Wherefrom the day himself will fain be born. 


Joun O’Connor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW THEORY OF THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear REv. Sir, 

The question at issue between Pére de la Taille and the 
present writer is much more serious than the right interpreta- 
tion of one or two passages from the Doctor Eucharisticus. 
Much as we revere our Angelic Master, we should not allow 
ourselves to prolong a discussion beyond a year merely to 
justify our reading of this or that passage from his works. Our 
readers will therefore dispense us from any further attempt to 
show that Pére de la Taille has failed to understand the mean- 
ing of St. Thomas. 

The real point between us is that Pére de la Taille has failed 
to understand the meaning of the Council of Trent, and of that 
tradition which the Council of Trent has infallibly summarized 
and authenticated. This main issue between us is implicit in 
his letter to Blackfriars. Thus he writes that 

‘the Mass, although a real and actual Sacrifice, yet 
does not entail a real [as distinct from a figurative] im- 
molation or mactation or destruction of Christ to be per- 
formed by us, but only a figurative [as distinct from a 
real] immolation or mactation, etc. Whereas the Passion 
did contain that real [as distinct from a figurative] immo- 
lation the likeness of which, a sacramental likeness, is 
enacted by us at Holy Mass in the very Body and Blood of 
Him Who on His eternal altar is an ever- ready-made 
victim to be offered up by us in the same rite that dedi- 
cated Him in the Last Supper.’ [Blackfriars, Dec., p. 551-] 


(a) 

1. We have here Pére de la Taille’s confusion between, on 
the one hand, Real Immolation and, on the other hand, Macta- 
tion, Destruction, Deterioration—and of course Crucifixion. 

2. Pére de la Taille is right in holding that Jesus did not 
really mactate, destroy, deteriorate or crucify Himself 

Pére de la Taille is wrong in holding that Jesus did not 
really immolate Himself. 

But we will publicly withdraw this criticism of Pére de la 
Taille when he brings forward any authoritative statement that 
‘ Jesus did not really immolate Himself.’ 
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(B) 
3. Pére de la Taille implicitly repeats his opinion that 
‘the Last Supper and the Cross are complementary. 
At the Last Supper was begun that sacrifice which was to 
be consummated on the Cross. . . . Nor must it be 
reckoned a preliminary sacrifice at the Supper ; and another 
subsequent on the Cross. But in the Supper-room was 
made the unbloody Oblation of the Bloody Immolation to 
be made on the Cross. . . . Of these, one, viz., the Obla- 
tion, is after the manner of the determining form; the 
other, viz., the Immolation, is after the manner of the mat- 
ter which carries and is subject to the formal part.’ [Mys- 
terium Fidei, pp. to1, sen] 


It is this doctrine which Pére de la Taille implicitly repeats, 
and which we explicitly deny. 


4. We have already argued that by making the Last Supper 
the formal part of the sacrifice and the Passion the material 
part of the sacrifice, Pére de la Taille has made neither of them 
the sacrifice ! 


5. Moreover, he has explicitly written as follows :— 


Nec proinde absolvebatur Hence the sacrifice offered 
statim post consecrationem up at the Supper was not com- 
[et transubstantiationem] pleted immediately after the 


sacrificium in coena litatum, Consecration [and Transub- 
sed decurrebat usquedum = stantiation], but it went on 
Christus moreretur. until Christ died, 

E contra, statim post conse- On the other hand, our 
crationem absolvitur nostrum _ sacrifice of the Mass is com- 
sacrificium missae: quia prae- pleted immediately after the 
cessit immolatio. consecration ; because the im- 

[Mysterium Fidei, p. 104.] molation has gone before. 


It was not difficult for Pére de la Taille to fall into the 
error, by an ambiguous use of the word ‘ absolvere,’ or to com- 
plete. It would seem accurate to say that the Last Supper was 
not a complete sacrifice without the Passion. Here the word 
complete is ambiguous because we are dealing with an absolute 
[the Passion and Death] and a relative [the representation of 
the Passion and Death in the double Consecration. ] 

It is inaccurate or misleading to say that the relative is not 
complete without the absolute. It is accurate to say that the 
relative is not complete without its relation to the absolute. If 
we say that the relative is not complete without the absolute 
we are led, as Pére de la Taille is led, to look upon the relative 
and the absolute as two constituents of one whole. In the 
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A NEW THEORY OF THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

The question at issue between Pére de la Taille and the 
present writer is much more serious than the right interpreta- 
tion of one or two passages from the Doctor Eucharisticus. 
Much as we revere our Angelic Master, we should not allow 
ourselves to prolong a discussion beyond a year merely to 
justify our reading of this or that passage from his works. Our 
readers will therefore dispense us from any further attempt to 
show that Pére de la Taille has failed to understand the mean- 
ing of St. Thomas. 

The real point between us is that Pére de la Taille has failed 
to understand the meaning of the Council of Trent, and of that 
tradition which the Council of Trent has infallibly summarized 
and authenticated. This main issue between us is implicit in 
his letter to Blackfriars. Thus he writes that 

‘the Mass, although a real and actual Sacrifice, yet 
does not entail a real [as distinct from a figurative] im- 
molation or mactation or destruction of Christ to be per- 
formed by us, but only a figurative [as distinct from a 
real] immolation or mactation, etc. Whereas the Passion 
did contain that real [as distinct from a figurative] immo- 
lation the likeness of which, a sacramental likeness, is 
enacted by us at Holy Mass in the very Body and Blood of 
Him Who on His eternal altar is an ever-ready -made 
victim to be offered up by us in the same rite that dedi- 
cated Him in the Last Supper.’ [Blackfriars, Dec., p. 551-] 


(a) 

1. We have here Pére de la Taille’s confusion between, on 
the one hand, Real Immolation and, on the other hand, Macta- 
tion, Destruction, Deterioration—and of course Crucifixion. 

2. Pére de la Taille is right in holding that Jesus did not 
really mactate, destroy, deteriorate or crucify Himself 

Pére de la Taille is wrong in holding that Jesus did not 
really immolate Himself. 

But we will publicly withdraw this criticism of Pére de ia 
Taille when he brings forward any authoritative statement that 
‘ Jesus did not really immolate Himself.’ 
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(B) 
3. Pére de la Taille implicitly repeats his opinion that 
‘the Last Supper and the Cross are complementary. 
At the Last Supper was begun that sacrifice which was to 
be consummated on the Cross. . . . Nor must it be 
reckoned a preliminary sacrifice at the Supper ; and another 
subsequent on the Cross. But in the Supper-room was 
made the unbloody Oblation of the Bloody Immolation to 
be made on the Cross. . . . Of these, one, viz., the Obla- 
tion, is after the manner of the determining form; the 
other, viz., the Immolation, is after the manner of the mat- 
ter which carries and is subject to the formal part.’ [Mys- 
terium Fidei, pp. 101, ee] 


It is this doctrine which Pére de la Taille implicitly repeats, 
and which we explicitly deny. 

4. We have already argued that by making the Last Supper 
the formal part of the sacrifice and the Passion the material 
part of the sacrifice, Pére de la Taille has made neither of them 
the sacrifice ! 


5. Moreover, he has explicitly written as follows :— 


Nec proinde absolvebatur Hence the sacrifice offered 
statim post consecrationem up at the Supper was not com- 
[et transubstantiationem] pleted immediately after the 


sacrificium in coena litatum, Consecration [and Transub- 
sed decurrebat usquedum stantiation], but it went on 
Christus moreretur. until Christ died. 

E contra, statim post conse- On the other hand, our 
crationem absolvitur nostrum _ sacrifice of the Mass is com- 
sacrificium missae: quia prae- pleted immediately after the 
cessit immolatio. consecration ; because the im- 

[Mysterium Fidei, p. 104.] molation has gone before. 


It was not difficult for Pére de la Taille to fall into the 
error, by an ambiguous use of the word ‘ absolvere,’ or to com- 
plete. It would seem accurate to say that the Last Supper was 
not a complete sacrifice without the Passion. Here the word 
complete is ambiguous because we are dealing with an absolute 
[the Passion and Death] and a relative [the representation of 
the Passion and Death in the double Consecration. ] 

It is inaccurate or misleading to say that the relative is not 
complete without the absolute. It is accurate to say that the 
relative is not complete without its relation to the absolute. If 
we say that the relative is not complete without the absolute 
we are led, as Pére de la Taille is led, to look upon the relative 
and the absolute as two constituents of one whole. In the 
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same way some modern philosophers, having considered Crea- 
tion as the relative and God, the Creator, as the absolute, and 
having considered the relative as completed by the absolute, 
conclude from this that God and Creation form one whole. This 
amounts to saying that not only is the relative really related 
to the absolute, but the absolute is really related to the relative. 
Pére de la Taille has fallen into a kindred error when he holds 
that the Death of Jesus, if unrelated to the Last Supper, would 
not have been the visible redemptive sacrifice. 

A necessary conclusion from this would be that, as the Mass 
is—and the Last Supper is not—the redemptive sacrifice, there- 
fore Jesus Christ did not offer up Holy Mass. 

Bishop Macdonald, who has hitherto been looked upon as 
the originator of Pére de la Taille’s theory, has explicitly taught 
this in his latest work, The Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein he 
writes :— 

‘The Last Supper is commonly regarded as the First 
Mass. But the First Mass was not celebrated till after the 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord into Heaven. And 
so by a gulf as deep as death and hell, the death He under- 
went on Calvary and the hell He descended into after 
death, is the Supper divided and differentiated from the 
Mass. . . . When He said ‘‘ This do for a commemoration 
of Me,’’ He instituted the Commemorative Sacrifice, which 
we call the Mass. He instituted it; He did not offer it.’ 
[pp. 122, 125.] 

This is a plain statement. We feel that it is wrong. More- 
over, we feel that it is implicit in the doctrine of Pére de la 
Taille. 

But now at length Pére de la Taille has begun to dissociate 
himself from Bishop Macdonald. For us this concern of the 
pupil to dissociate himself from his leader is dramatically satis- 
factory. In Pére de la Taille’s reply to me he wrote :— 

‘Nor do I propose to deal with Bishop Macdonald . . . 
because I happen to have already expressed my opinion of 
his book which is to appear shortly in the Gregorianum.’ 
[Irish Ecclesiastical Record, p. 310. ] 


To this article in Gregorianum the present writer turned, 
hoping to find some precise information about the points of dif- 
ference between the two champions of the new theory. But all 
that could be gathered from Pére de la Taille’s article in the 
Gregorianum was the following :— 

‘Il faut se souvenir que l’auteur (Bishop Macdonald) 
en méme temps que théologien est volontiers poéte. . . - 
On a parfois l’impression que les chevaux de notre poéte 
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théologien, bien que conduits par une main nullement dé- 
bile, mais pleins de sang, mais pleins de jeunesse, aspirant 
a pleines bouffées l’air boréal des plaines Canadiennes, avec 
je ne sais quelle brise lointaine qui vient des montagnes 
d’Ecosse, impatients de toutes les lisiéres et de tous les cir- 
cuits, se jettent de droite et de gauche A travers champs, 
defong¢ant ici une culture et culbutant ailleurs un piéton; 
mais c’est pur jeu; bient6t on les voit reprendre sagement 
la route au terme de laquelle, d’une allure impeccable ils 
passeront la borne et s’engageront sous l’arche triom- 
phale. 

De fait, ily a des moments ou |’auteur, plut6t que de nous 
donner une analyse froidement méthodique se laisse aller a 
évoquer une vision, ol se retrouvent assurement les traits 
de la vérité, mais non isolés, non dégagés de tels entours, 
qui, en se fondant avec eux, peuvent altérer leur purité. 
C’est pourquoi tout en accordant avec lui sur les verités 
maitresses qui font l’objet et l’intérét de son livre, on gar- 
dera la respectueuse liberté de différer d’avis sur certains 
points secondaires, sur certaines piéces accessoires de sa _ 
théorie.’ [Gregorianum, Sept., p. 464. ] 


The gist of this is that the united front of the new theory is 
now broken. Peére de la Taille ‘ will keep the respectful liberty 
to differ’ from Bishop Macdonald. It is significant that this 
respectful difference of opinion between the two was not in- 
sisted upon—or perhaps referred to—until we had pointed out 
the extravagance of the new theory. 

But for the moment we respectfully ask Pére de la Taille to 
‘give us a coldly methodical analysis’ of these points of differ- 
ence, and to add his reasons for differing. Until this is done 
we shall not know all the implications of the new theory. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 


CorREcTION.—In Pére de la Taille’s letter, which appeared 
in the December number of BLACKFRIARS, page 554, line 11 
from foot, read ‘hallow’ for ‘ allow,’ a misprint to the serious 
detriment of the sense. 
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CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY, Vol. II. Durinc THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
By the Rev. P. Pourrat. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1924. Price 10/6.) 

Anyone who knows anything at all about Christianity or 
Spirituality or the Middle Ages will marvel at the courage of a 
man who thus undertakes in one volume to give us the history 
of mysticism from St. Bernard to 4 Kempis. His wonder at the 
man’s courage will increase when he finds that the same author 
has already written single-handed, in Vol. I., its history ‘from 
the Time of our Lord till the Dawn of the Middle Ages.’ He 
guesses that no doubt the third volume has been already com- 
pleted carrying the story down to our own time. Vol. I. has 
previously appeared in English: Vol. II. is now sent us for re- 
view. What you would expect has happened: the history is 
full of quotations and references, the result of immense labour ; 
its footnotes are learned and Latin. But you do not feel that 
the subject has been given really a fair chance. For ourselves, 
we do not pretend to sufficiency of learning to be able to judge 
the book as a whole; we can only speak of those portions of it 
which deal with material familiar to us. There certainly we 
find generalisations that are inaccurate and untrue, omissions 
that vitiate a whole elenchus of development, and characteristics 
that are ignored. 

Take, for example, English mysticism. You will find that 
out of 336 pages the author devotes exactly eight lines to Eng- 
lish mystics. He mentions in those eight lines Hilton’s Scale 
of Perfection and Mother Julian’s Revelations—only mentions 
them, and mentions none else but them. This, please you, in a 
volume purporting to be a history of Christian Spirituality in 
the Middle Ages. St.Edmund of Canterbury is not mentioned 
once even, no reference is made to Richard Rolle, none even to 
the Lollards, whose mystic theories, influenced by Wycliffe, 
profoundly affected continental thought. We presume that the 
author does not read English. The only English authors he 
quotes are F. Faber (on the Benedictines in All for Jesus) and 
F. Thurston (on the Rosary)! Nevertheless he ought not to 
have ignored the influence both of St. Edmund and of Wycliffe 
on the spiritual theories of the Middle Ages. 

Again, take Dominican mysticism. He writes thus of it: 
‘ With regard to Dominican mysticism it consists, with the ex- 
ception of St. Catherine of Sienna, in abstract theories chiefly 
borrowed from Dionysius the Areopagite.’ (p. 200). In sup- 
port of this, apparently, you are directed to a footnote to the 
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Summa Theologica of St. Antoninus (Vol. iv., lib. v., cap. iii.). 
Imagine this general judgment passed on Dominican mysticism 
from 1200 to 1500! Naturally you wonder what amount of 
Dominican literature the author has read. He has read, evi- 
dently, parts of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, the Dia- 
logue and the Letters of St. Catherine, the writings of Eck- 
hardt, Tauler and Suso, the sermons of St. Vincent Ferrer and 
Savonarola, a little perhaps of the works of Albertus Magnus 
and of St. Antoninus—quite enough, at any rate, to prevent 
such an untrue generalisation being made. What he has not 
read is naturally more than what he has, but he has gone at 
least to the names publicly known. 

Still, it is not enough to see what he has read. How has he 
read his material? You can easily see. Take these quotations : 

Scholastic Science ‘ makes use of the syllogism as the means 
by which it strives to reach reality.’ (p. 109.) Fancy the syl- 
logism a means of reaching reality! This, too, as the opinion 
of Aristotelian philosophers. 

Again, he is speaking of the scholastic theologians, ‘ when 
we study them the mind receives abundant light but the heart 
remains cold. Furthermore, they were never looked upon as 
spiritual writers properly so called.’ (p. 134.) What is ‘a 
spiritual writer properly so called’? Lejeune, Lamballe, Pou- 
lain, let us say, amongst the moderns? Well, what do they 
do but refer to the scholastic theologians at every turn? And 
the heart? Does Rodriguez warm the heart? Or Scaramelli? 
Does he expect theologians to be preachers? And if they do 
not preach, must they therefore be ruled out of the list of 
‘spiritual writers properly so-called’? 

Or again, this on St. Thomas: ‘ With regard to prayer itself 
St. Thomas admirably explains the theological teaching: con- 
cerning it, without adding anything that has any particular con- 
nection with spirituality.’ (p. 143.) Or this: ‘The affective 
aspect of piety is little found in his writings. Spiritual doc- 
trine does not throb under his pen as with St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor, or St. Bonaventure. . . . But we 
must not expect of speculative theology that which belongs to 
affective theology.’ (p. 151.) That will help you to gauge the 
value of the author as a guide to ‘Christian Spirituality in the 
Middle ages.’ He compares the Summa Theologica to the 
sermons of St. Bernard and complains that the Summa does not 
‘throb.’ Does he expect a text-book to ‘throb’? Imagine a 
throbbing Bradshaw! ‘ But we must not expect of speculative 
theology that which belongs to affective theology ’—an admir- 
able principle of literary criticism, the due following of which 
would have considerably helped Abbé Pourrat himself in com- 
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piling his book. Has he ever read any of the treatises of S. 
Thomas other than the Summa? He quotes, indeed, the De 
Humanitate Jesus Christi, the De dilectione Christi et proximt, 
and the De Veritate of St. Thomas; but it is only charitable 
to suppose he has never read them. Still less can he have read 
the many touching treatises, the letters and sermons and 
prayers of the Saint thus harshly criticised. Put aside St. 
Thomas; take the German mystics whom he quotes at great 
length and on the whole with accuracy and judgment. Do 
you think that our author is a man whose guidance can be 
trusted when he concludes all these under ‘ abstract theories 
chiefly borrowed from Dionysius the Areopagite’? Mombray 
and Co, have published an admirable little book called After 
Supper in the Refectory. The title is the only unfortunate part 
about the book; the translation is admirable, the introduction 
judicious. It is really quite impossible for any one to read it 
and declare that Eckhardt is a mere theorist. The sermons of 
Tauler, the treatises of Suso, are stili more startling contradic- 
tions to our author’s general principle. 

The strange thing is that he has read Tauler’s sermons and 
Suso’s outbursts, read them sympathetically and evidently with 
some pains. That is what is so puzzling in the volume. We 
can understand his cavalier treatment of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, because it is clear that he has read hardly any Dominican 
author of that age. He evidently knows nothing of, or has 
forgotten, all the literature that surrounds Jordan of Saxony, 
Beata Amata, Humbert de Romans (though his name is men- 
tioned). Of James of Voragine he knows only the Golden 
Legend. Of the great bulk of other writings, whether pub- 
lished or in manuscript, he gives us no hint, no reference. It 
would not do to suppose that he has any animus against 
Dominican literature. He analyses at considerable length the 
teaching of St. Thomas, of St. Catherine, of Tauler, Eckhardt, 
and Suso; only we feel that he has been content to take the 
generalisations of others and has not made any efforts really to 
deal with the enormous mass of material that has to be dealt 
with by any patient scholar who really wishes to understand the 
Middle Ages. We had hoped that this H. G. Wells type of 
book was no longer written by Catholic scholars. Yet Dr. 
Pouratt, we are assured by his friends, is a scholar indeed. 

At first we thought that the blame should be laid on the 
translator, who has indeed made one or two not inconsiderable 
slips. Sometimes the Latin indeed is awry, sometimes the 
translation from the Latin is at fault, sometimes the English is 
peculiarly tortured, sometimes words are omitted. But these 
mistakes in so large a volume are comparatively few. We 
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would congratulate the translator on having dealt bravely with 
his material. 

But the book! Well, all that we can say is that where we 
have enough learning to be able to control the information 
given us we have found it seriously at fault, and the other 
parts which we have looked at do not seem to us any better. 

Abbot Butler’s treatment of St. Bernard has made us dis- 
satisfied with Dr. Pourrat’s; we are not convinced that he has 
sufficiently familiarised himself with the full teaching of the 
Saint. In his Franciscan study he reduces Raymond Lull to a 
footnote and omits all reference to Duns Scotus. 

We do not blame Dr. Pourrat. We do blame his idea of the 
book. Granted the idea of the book, the author has wrestled 
with his material with considerable courage and unwearied 
labour. Even though his pen does not throb when he comes to 
treat of mysticism, and though he may never rise to the posi- 
tion of being a spiritual writer properly so called, we do ad- 
mire him none the less. We do not find, however, that he is 
consistent in his use of the word mysticism; he has not ob- 
served Lamballe’s admirable distinction between the various 
uses of the word ‘extraordinary’ when applied to mysticism, 
and has therefore, we think, misunderstood many of the 
medievals; he attempts too vigorously to group people into 
streams and schools and tendencies. 

But he has courage ! B.]J. 


.CATHOLICISM AND THE ENGLISH Minp. By H. J. T. Johnson. 


Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1/6.) 

Catholicism and the English Mind is ‘a study in religious 
psychology,’ published by Mr. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, at the 
astonishingly small price of 1/6 for g0 pp. The author is Mr. 
Humphrey Johnson, known for his learned but so well-balanced 
Anthropology and the Fall and his Claims of Liberal Anglican- 
ism, quite the clearest, serenest, and most cogent essay on the 
subject that we know. In the present essay, which has the 
form of a conversation in an Oxford Senior Common Room, he 
very boldly puts the statement of the Catholic Mind upon the 
lips of a quite simple, modest undergraduate. The English 
Mind expresses itself through a ‘ Liberal’ Fellow of Rochester 
College, who is also a Canon of Taunton and edits a ‘ Modern 
Religious Thought’ library; of a distinguished marriage-law 
reformer; of a pleasant and logical-minded student of psycho- 
logy ; a rather terrible defender of the rights of animals, many 
of whom he prefers to many a human; an honest and evangeli- 
cal rector ; a most discreet bishop ; a learned and modernist and 
erudite Dean; a noted Nonconformist; an eminent man of 
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science who is also a spiritualist ; a prominent eugenist ; a vice- 
president of the Secularist Press Association ; a Warden whom 
we would fain believe too ignorant; and—is this intentional 
irony?—the Rabbi President of Reformed Jewish Congrega- 
tions of Great Britain. You might think there were too many 
of these personages for so short a book to cope with distinctly. 
No. At the sacrifice of some percentage, perhaps, of dramatic 
verisimilitude, the talk of each is kept so exactly true to charac- 
ter, so completely is no word otiose, no illuminating touch 
omitted, that conviction holds firm. Mallock’s conversations 
in The New Republic were not further from real life; nor Fr. 
Knox’s in Sanctions ; and Mr. Bernard Shaw, in the preface to 
St. Joan, excuses fittingly the telescoping of events in his own 
play, and, given the vehicle adopted by Mr. Johnson, the right 
proportion is observed here too. The humour of Mallock was 
embittered ; the irony of Fr. Knox is grave yet not without its 
tenderness, and is lit up by his delightful fun; Mr. John- 
son, having placed his scene in a Common Room, and chosen 
only clerics or dons for his personae, is, perhaps necessarily, 
more grim. No wonder poor little Mr. Gordon ran away home, 
half-desperate, half-hopeful, tormented, yet ever so happy, to 
say his prayers. And as for us, we think once more that these 
gentlemen in Universities would be all the better for a periodi- 
cal dose of stoking, or of working down a pit—even of plough- 
ing. Get the book by all means, and expect to laugh often, 
but, as I said, rather grimly. And then reflect what you are 
asking when you pray for the Conversion of England. oie 


Gnostic FRAGMENTS. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
E. Buonaiuti, Prof. of S. History in the Royal Univ. of 
Rome. Tr. by Edith Cowell. (Pp. 114; 3/6 net; Williams 
and Norgate.) 


This short monograph suffices as orientation for those who 
wish to proceed to study Gnosticism. It is too slight to be 
more than this, but it is not disfigured by the loose affiliations 
of phrases and ideals, the wild conjectures as to parentage of 
ritual or stratification of material within documents that mark 
so much English work on the same sort of subject. Even here, 
however, the author, with his mind trained to our civilisation, 
seems too easily rebuffed by co-existing yet incompatible sen- 
tences such as are found in Gnostic documents. We still hold 
it best to think of the Gnostic sects or schools as a ‘seething 
pot’ into which all manner of materials were tossed and where 
they leap about under stress of that ‘ feverish excitement’ that 
Taine—not unwisely, despite the author’s deprecation—diag- 
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nosed in Gnostic writers. No doubt they sought to make a 
coherent scheme, cosmological, psychological, and mystico- 
ethical ; but the best of their work still sends us marvelling to 
Christian writers who, in the self-same chaotic environment, 
maintained so good an equilibrium. How anyone can publish 
even so slight a work as this (for it contains evidence of much 
research, though not, perhaps, original) without an index baffles 
us. Given the material, it is laudably inexpensive. 
C.C.M. 


Princes oF His Peopte; II. St. Paul; ‘The Household of 
God’ Series. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne ; small 8vo., pp. 324. 6/-.) 


What gifts some people have, and what wonderful use 
they make of them! Father Martindale must be accustomed 
to compliments, so one more will not hurt him. We read this 
volume from cover to cover in the train, even:on the L.M.S. ! 
When we had finished we leaned back and thought about it. 
What is the secret? How does the writer contrive to transport 
one to Jerusalem, Corinth, Athens, Ephesus, and finally to 
Rome? Is it simply a picturesque pen, a trick of phrasing 
things? Hardly the latter, because—well, to be frank, some 
of his phrases are horrid! Is it simply the knack of popularis- 
ing other men’s toils? Was it jealousy that prompted a sort of 
chuckle : ‘ That’s it! He is simply a populariser’? Yet even 
as the unworthy thought rose to the surface and grinned at us 
we knew it was unjust. For Father Martindale can only be 
called a ‘ populariser’ in the highest and worthiest sense; he 
does not simply pick men’s brains—and put the goods in his 
own window. Is this a mixed metaphor? Anyhow, it will 
pass. No; he is steeped in St. Paul, has soaked himself in the 
phraseology of his Epistles, and then has gone to the best 
authorities to test what they say by applying it to his own pro- 
found acquaintance with the subject. The consequence is he is 
independent, fresh, vigorous and alive. A further consequence : 
his characters live ; St. Paul lives, and we are compelled to love 
him. 

Father Martindale is not afraid to say that from being an 
ardent ‘South-Galatian’ he has become an advocate of the 
older traditional theory. Pére Lagrange has converted him. 
Those who know will realise that that takes some courage; he 
has the courage, too, to decide against Ramsay’s notion of St. 
Paul as a sort of political campaigner in his Christian propa- 
ganda (pp. 43-44); this wanted saying. On the Jerusalem de- 
cree, too, Father Martindale is refreshing—mno greater proof of 
St. Peter’s position could be given than the story of that Coun- 
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cil. We like also his insistence on ‘ typal’ for ‘ typical,’ which 
is so misleading to many readers (p. 68). Holding the North- 
Galatian theory, Father Martindale has also to hold that Gala- 
tians is practically contemporary with Romans, but we find it 
difficult to agree with him when he suggests that the former 
Epistle may be a sort of rough draft of Romans (p. 143). 
Again, did St. Paul go to Jerusalem merely ‘to see’ Peter? 
Does not the Greek verb denote something much more forcible 
than that? Lastly, will the author grumble if we suggest that 
he writes too fast? A really beautiful book is spoilt, at least 
in part, by sentences which make one want to turn the pages 
upside down to discover what they mean, e.g., pp. 9, 10, 18, 
H.P. 


20, 23, 24, 31, 32, 35, etc. 


CHRIST AND THE Critics. By Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. Trans- 
lated from the original German by John L. Stoddard. 
Vol. II. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
1924. Price 12/6.) 

This is the second part of a work the aim of which is stated 
on the title-page to be ‘a defence of the Divinity of Jesus 
against the attacks of modern sceptical criticism.’ The plan 
of the whole work is clear and sound. The former volume 
dealt with three questions: Are our sources (i.e., the Gospels) 
credible? Did Jesus declare Himself to be the Messiah? Did 
He declare Himself to be God? This volume asks what evi- 
dence He furnished to justify His claim to be God and Mes- 
siah, and finds that evidence to be in the main two-fold, the 
evidence furnished by His person and the evidence furnished 
by His miracles—hence the division of the volume into Part L., 
‘The Person of Christ,’ and Part II., ‘The Works of Christ.’ 
There can, then, be no doubt about the comprehensiveness and 
excellence of the general plan. Moreover, in the former volume 
the author performed the first part of his task in a way which 
deserved, and received, great praise. But even there the Eng- 
lish reader was continually being irritated by the rhetorical style 
and, from time to time, by sentences which, stripped of their 
verbiage, meant little or nothing. Unfortunately these and 
similar faults, though not more abundant inthe present volume, 
will displease the reader of it more. For if we ever have the 
right to expect in a writer some delicacy of style and felicity of 
expression, it is certainly in one whose theme is ‘ The Spiritual 
Sublimity of Christ’ or ‘The Moral Perfection of Christ.’ 
(These are the headings of the second and third chapters of the 
section on ‘ The Person of Christ’; the first chapter has the 
ugly name ‘ The Psychic Soundness of Christ.’) But we are 
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too often given a prose that has not even the merits of direct- 
ness and simplicity. . ‘Quite different is it with the same 
proofs,’ we read on p. 5, ‘if they have, as a preliminary sup- 
position, his divinely human and divinely Messianic conscious- 
ness, and have to demonstrate merely the truth and justifica- 
tion of this consciousness. The above criteria wholly and per- 
fectly suffice for this easily. If Jesus had proclaimed himself to 
be the Redeemer and the true Son of God unjustifiably, he 
would have been either a madman or a criminal, and God in 
heaven should under no circumstances have assisted him.’ 
Compare the directness of St. Thomas’ statement of the same 
truth (IIIa qu. XLIII, art. iv): ‘Miracula, quae Christus 
fecit, sufficientia erant ad manifestandam divinitatem ipsius . . 
ex ipsa doctrina, qua se Deum dicebat; quae nisi vera esset, 
non confirmaretur miraculis divina virtute factis ’; and the saint 
then quotes the telling text, Mark i. 27. It is only just, how- 
ever, to say that the book contains much valuable matter and 
will repay study. L.W. 


Tue Lapy Juuian. A Psychological Study. By R.H. Thouless, 
M.A., Ph.D. (S.P.C.K., pp. 122. 4/6 net.) 


The core of all mystical experience is to be sought in the 
transformation of love, in its turning away from created ob- 
jects and its re-direction to God. Personal mortification and in- 
tense contemplation of the suffering of our Divine Lord are the 
usual means to the attainment of this end. How this was ef- 
fected in the case of Lady Julian is sympathetically examined 
in this book. The author’s point of view is psychological, but 
he avoids the too common error of reducing mystical experi- 
ences to the level of a pathological state, nor does he seek to 
explain away the supernatural under the guise of psychologi- 
cal explanation. The psychologist’s standpoint is limited to 
certain aspects of experience which do not of themselves ex- 
clude further explanations. The ordinary mind is prone to 
look upon certain features of mystical experience as morbid, 
especially—as was the case with the Lady Julian—where it 
centres on problems of sin and of pain. 

Mr. Thouless tells us that one of the characteristics of the 
Lady Julian’s ‘way’ lay ‘in her almost repellant insistence on 
the physical awfulness of the crucifixion,’ insistence which 
almost verges on morbidity. But he explains by saying that in 
the middle ages there was a greater regard for the horror of 
sin than of the unpleasantness of pain. The conscious refusal 
to consider death and misery, which is considered to be a 
token of a “healthy-minded’ individual, may lead to a tem- 
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porary peace of mind, but ultimately the problem must be 
faced. The mystic faces it boldly. The Lady Julian ‘ saturated 
her mind with pictures of this side of life, trying not to banish 
the morbid from consciousness, but rather to attain the fullest 
possible consciouness of it with the object of developing an 
attitude to existence which should include it but in which it 
should be robbed of its power to terrify.’ 

It is a part of the process of the transformation of the 
love impulse — which may take various directions—and in 
which, as in human love, there enters an element of pain. But 
the mystic finds a value in the pain which love brings. To those 
already acquainted with Mr. Thouless’ earlier book, entitled 
‘Introduction to the Psychology of Religion,’ this volume will 
be a valuable sequel; and we trust that it will be a means of 
directing the reader further to a study of the Lady Julian her- 
self, which is the author’s aim in the study he now presents. 

G.A.E. 


THE CoLLEcTED Works oF ALEXANDER Pope. Everyman 
Library. (Dent and Co. 2/-.) 

I am 150 years late in my task of reviewing the work of the 
late Mr. Alexander Pope of Twickenham, but that is hardly my 
fault, and I am happy to seize the opportunity now that it has 
presented itself at last. This collection opens very pleasantly 
with “ Happy the man whose wish and care. . .’ and we get 
more ‘ polish’ as we read through the book. What a charm- 
ing thing is the ‘Rape of the Lock’ The delicately artificial 
‘ guardian sylph’ is so well-bred and so like an eighteenth cen- 
tury engraving ; do you remember how the prophetic warning 
is cut short ?— 

‘Beware of all, but most beware of men,’ 

He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept too long, 

Leaped up and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
Space is too short to notice the ‘ Dunciad ’ or its admirable and 
full notes; this after all is Pope’s masterpiece, and Catholics, 
who can find little to please them in his more expansively 
theistic moments, should take an exuberant pride in this great 
achievement. V.M. 


Norts.—To suit the convenience of subscribers who wish to 
bind their copies of BLACKFRIARS, and in deference to wishes 
expressed in many quarters, it has been thought advisable to 
begin a new volume, the sixth, with the present number of 
BLackFriaRs.—Ed. 
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the We sikeon G the Pope’s disapproval of Russian 
d in Bolshevism, as expressed in his recent Allocu- 
hoe tion, Mr. Stephen Graham gives a detailed account of 
itled the organised persecution of Christianity in that un- 
will fortunate country (7ke Times, January 21). He 
is of speaks with commendable restraint, but his long ex- 
her- perience in Russia and evident love of the people give 
. to his words an authority that adds a further emphasis 
to the serious nature of the persecution to which Rus- 

man sian Christianity is now being subjected. 

One of the foremost aims of the Russian Revolu- 
f the eg og ' ee 
_ tion is “the complete destruction of Christianity and 
has its moral code.’ To force this policy on the people 
antly the practical means is adopted of closing the churches 
> get and meeting any opposition on the part of the clergy 
‘arm- er eee oe 
ficial with imprisonment, exile, or even death. No religious 
cen instruction may be given to the children either in 
ning school or in private. Rigorous penalties are enforced 

for the infringement of this law. ‘The churches in 
” many of the towns have been converted into music- 
ia halls and cinemas, and the Red Flag appears where 
end the Cross has been. The altar vessels and ikons have 
olics, been confiscated and are now being sold as religious 
sively curios in Paris and America.’ Religious persecution 
~ on a drastic scale is at present the main programme of 
bie the Soviet régime. 

Another feature of the campaign is the ban put on 
pokes all who offer themselves as candidates for the priest- 
rn pe hood, with the idea that if the seminaries are closed 
«ea down the Church will automatically come to an end 

when the old priests die out or are removed from 
office. 
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But the domination from which Russia is suffering 
is not from within, but from without. It is foreign. 
Its promoters are not Russians. ‘Two of its three 
leaders at present are Jews,’ and this fact may bring 
about the speedy end of the Revolution. To deny 
God and all other than Soviet authority is a necessary 
condition for admittance into the Russian Communist 
Party. ‘Evil is enthroned in Moscow.’ 

The attitude of the Russian people in face of these 
dangers to faith and morals is extraordinary. They 
crave for more and more suffering. ‘“‘ They have such 
sayings as, ‘The more you suffer, the nearer you are 
to God’; ‘ The darker the night the brighter the stars.’ 
If the ideas of the West prevailed in Russia a Holy 
War would have been proclaimed and the bloody 
threat of atheism in Moscow would have been chased 
away.” 

A calm survey of the religious and social misery 
that Communism has inflicted on the people of Russia 
should be enough to convince the Government of this 
country that the time has come for extreme measures 
to be taken against those who are trying to raise the 
Red Flag in England. Zinovieff, whose famous Letter 
miscarried so opportunely before the General Elec- 
tion, is said to have declared that his greatest dream 
is to see England at the mercy of Communism; and 
there can be no doubt that even now he is preparing 
to launch a campaign with that purpose as its ultimate 
aim. Only by prompt and stringent measures will 
these efforts be frustrated before their doctrines gain 
a hearing among the revolutionary minded. 


* * * * * 


Cardinal Bourne’s speech, on the occasion of his 
recent visit to Premierland, in the East End of Lon- 
don, is aptly described by our contemporary, The 
Tablet, as ‘clear guidance of his flock concerning 
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their political affiliations.’ After disclaiming any title 
to be called a politician, he emphasised the liberty of 
Catholics in political affairs, and declared that the 
Church would not think for a moment of interfering 
with her members who were zealous workers in the 
interests of Conservatism, Liberalism or Labour. Such 
zeal did not imply the slightest infidelity to the Church. 
Only in the case of a political party running counter 
to the principles and practices of the Church, would 
her members be called upon to sacrifice their political 
views and adhere to the doctrines of the Church. If 
ever the Labour Party became identified with Com- 
munism, or Socialism in the strict sense of the word, 
Catholics would be bound to withdraw their allegiance 
from that body until such time as these errors were 
renounced. With his usual logic and clarity of expres- 
sion the Cardinal outlined the claims of the various 
parties, and concluded a memorable speech by warn- 
ing Catholic voters against an excess of party politics, 
and to shun class warfare as something utterly un- 
Christian in its nature. 


Tue Epriror. 
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THE FIRST NEWSLETTER ON THE DEATH OF 
BLESSED THOMAS MORE 


‘ XPOSITIO fidelis de morte D. Thomae Mori 
et quorundam aliorum insignium virorum in 
Anglia Anno MDxxxv.’ 

This small Latin book, printed in Paris during the 
very month following their deaths, is interesting from 
the fact, besides other points, that it is the most con- 
temporary account at any length which we possess of 
the death of the victims of Henry’s cruelty. It is not 
exactly a rare book,’ but is certainly not a popular one, 
and in any case the story which it gives is worth mak- 
ing more widely known. 

The author shows a considerable local knowledge 
of London, as well as being fairly acquainted with 
the English judicial system, English titles, habits and 
so forth. We will leave the question of the authorship 
of this and one or two related accounts until the end 
of this paper. 

After the usual introduction the author goes on: 
‘You will receive, therefore, my dearest Sir, from your 
far from cheerful friend an account of the death of 
certain very eminent Englishmen, but especially that 
of Thomas More, who was during his life a famous 
baron and supreme judge of the kingdom whom those 
people call the Chancellor. 

‘In the far east (of London) there is a citadel 
strongly fortified, which in past time the kings in- 
habited. It is commonly known as the Tower: but 
now in that building it is the custom to confine noble- 
men and others of mark who are regarded as guilty of 
high treason.’ The palace and Benedictine monastery 
of Westminster are next described: ‘both buildings 


1 The two copies of which I have made use are in the Bod- 
leian and the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, respectively. 
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The First Newsletter on the Death of B. Thomas More 


touch the river, so that it is possible to pass hither and 
thither by boat’ (i.e. from the Tower to Westminster). 

The account of More’s trial and condemnation fol- 
lows, the details of which are very well known, but his 
few closing words are noteworthy, partly because they 
make clear that Blessed Thomas More had no sort of 
doubt as to the reason for his condemnation, but 
chiefly because the idea expressed is very beautiful. 

“The reason why I am condemned by you does not 
escape my notice, for clearly it is owing solely to the 
fact that I would never approve of the matter of the 
King’s new marriage; but I prefer to dwell on the 
divine goodness and love, so that what happened once 
in the case of Saul who persecuted Stephen to the 
death may take place in my case also. Now these 
two are at one (wmanimes) in heaven, so may we, who 
are at discord now in this world, in the future life be 
like them at concord and in agreement in perfect love.’ 

‘On the following Wednesday, that is on July 7th, 
he is brought out on to the open space which there is 
in front of the Tower. It is the custom that there from 
the scaffold those who are condemned to death should 
address the people. But More made use of very few 
words, only exhorting those who were present to pray 
for him in this world, as he in turn would shortly pray 
for them in another. After that he urged all to pray 
for the King that God might make him hear good 
counsel, and affirming that he himself died a faithful 
servant of the King, but in the first place a servant of 
God. Having thus spoken, with an untroubled face 
he knelt and offered his neck to the axe, when a deep 
groan burst from the multitude, for he was most be- 
loved by all good men.’ 

The trial and death of the Bishop of Rochester, 
Joannes Phischerus, of the Carthusian monks, and of 
Reginald, the Brigettine friar, now follow. Of Blessed 
John Fisher we read that by the sanctity and austerity 
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of his life, by his zeal for the Sacraments, by his 
assiduity in teaching whether by speaking or by writ- 
ing, by his true generosity towards the needy and by 
his kindness towards students he was a perfect bishop. 

Then the writer gives the well-known account of the 
marvel which happened to the Cardinal’s head and, 
what is much less well known, of the measures taken 
to prevent a similar effect in the case of that of Sir 
Thomas More. ‘I have learned from the letters of 
my friends that when the head of the Bishop of 
Rochester had been set up on London Bridge, as is 
the custom, not only did it not rot, but in truth became 
ever fresher and more like to that of a living man,’ so 
that people began to speak of the same thing which 
we read of in the case of certain martyrs. So much 
was the fame of it spread about that the head was 
taken down and hidden. It is true also that to prevent 
the same thing happening in the case of More, his 
head was boiled in some decoction of salt before it 
was set up to make it appear more horrible.’ This is a 
contemporary account of the miracle given not by 2 
possibly credulous diarist, but by the friends of a man 
who from his style was a very good scholar and who 
certainly gave it credit. Amongst the men of intellect 
the sixteenth century was a sceptical and not a credu- 
lous age. The scholars of the Renaissance had as 
little natural inclination towards the miraculous or the 
marvellous as, perhaps less than, the modern man of 
science. 

‘There was in More such candour, such kindness of 
nature, such good fellowship towards all men that it 

2 The heads of the holy Cardinal of Rochester, the holy 
Thomas More and another holy Carthusian martyr were set up 
at the gate of London. Rochester’s head was always fresher, 
although the others were black. Seeing how the people noticed 
it the heads were thrown into the river. Dr. Ortiz, Imperial 


Ambassador in Rome, to the Empress, November 22, 1535- 
B.M. add MS. 28588, f. 47. 
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The First Newsletter on the Death of B. Thomas More 


caused him to be well known over all the world. These 
virtues were so impressed upon all men’s minds that 
the grief for his death went far beyond his family 
circle and that of his friends. I myself have seen 
many in tears who have never seen More, still less can 
ever have experienced any kindness at his hands, and 
for myself I try in vain to repress the starting tears 
while I am writing this account. How greatly afflicted 
we think our Erasmus now to be, between whom and 
More there was so close a friendship that in the two 
men there seemed to be but one soul, as Pythagoras 
would say.’ ; 

The author here interrupts his story, in true Renais- 
sance style, to philosophise on the anger of kings in 
general and how far it can be parried and rendered 
harmless, ‘ dodged’ is, in fact, almost the word, with 
illustrations from the lives of Philip and of Cesar, of 
Nero and Seneca. He also compares the conduct of 
Louis XII and of Henry VIII in respect of matri- 
monial difficulties and irregularities, greatly to the 
advantage of the former. In which he is certainly 
right. 

The whole of the Ex#ositio is classical in form, as 
becomes the subject, but at this point the writer is 
almost Sallustian. ‘Violenta res ira regum, cui si 
incomode resistas graviores excitant tumultus. Et 
nautae non pugnant adversus impotentem tempestaté, 
sed vel quiete vel obliquis cursibus utentes expectant 
coelum commodius. Multis rebus medetur tempus, 
quas nulla vi possis emendare. Discerit aliquis pro 
veritate mortem appetendam at né pro quavis veritate. 
Si tyrannus jubeat, aut abjura Christum aut pone cer- 
vicé, ponenda cervix. Sed aliud est silere aliud 
abjurare . . . itaque totae causae judicium allis re- 
linquo.’ 

The author continues with some reflexions about 
the Act of Supremacy: ‘The King having been ren- 
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dered more irritable by the threats of Clement VII 
asserted that of old his kingdom was free from the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff and arrogated to 
himself both forms of supremacy; but, as this opinion 
was abhorrent to the minds of many, to avoid the 
danger of open rebellion an edict was promulgated to 
the effect that anyone who would not abjure the Papal 
authority or who denied (the reality of) the new mar- 
riage should be guilty of a capital offence. But in fact 
this edict was not promulgated until Rochester and 
More had been taken into custody.’ 

This is interesting as showing the current opinion 
that the King made sure of the Cardinal and the ex- 
Chancellor before promulgating what the author calls 
the edict. The first paragraph also confirms the fact 
that Henry, in spite of much outward bluster, was very 
nervous and, indeed, we know from certain sources 
that after the judicial murder of Blessed John Fisher 
and Blessed Thomas More, the King was terrified of 
a European coalition against him, and he was in fact 
only saved by the impossibility of an alliance between 
Francis I and Charles V. It is impossible to avoid, 
when reflecting on the pregnant and terrible events of 
this reign, seeing how much was due to the extra- 
ordinary character of Henry VIII. When all is said, 
the schism was caused by the King’s desire for a 
woman who was not his wife. If he had followed the 
way of Francis I, or indeed of many monarchs, and 
had simply been content to have had Anne Boleyn 
as a mistress, instead of quarrelling with the Pope and 
cutting off his subjects’ heads, so far as we can see no 
harm would have been done. Sheer obstinacy was the 
King’s ruin and, what was worse, finally the spiritual 
ruin of his country. 

The Expositio ends in a more hopeful manner: 
‘What will be the outcome of this tragedy only God 
knows; but it is clear that by the death of the Blessed 
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The First Newsletter on the Death of B. Thomas More 


Thomas of Canterbury the ecclesiastical state in- 
creased greatly in the estimation of the English. God 
can over-rule the affairs of mortal men by His inscrut- 
able design, and by His goodness deigns to turn all 
things to His glory.’ 

We must now turn to the question of the authorship 
of the Exfositio. The first points to notice are the 
dedication, P. M. Caspari Agripf S.D., and the date 
and place of printing, apfud Lutetiam Parisiorum X 
Cal Augusti anno MDXxxv. One of the most interest- 
ing things is the rapidity of its appearance, but the 
difficulty lies in the fact that there are two or more 
variants of this account. In the British Museum cata- 
logue the author is identified, but queried, as Philippus 
Montanus. There is practically the same account in 
an E-pistola, de morte, etc., which is printed in a mis- 
cellany of papers about the Chancellor, called Thomae 
Mori lucubrationes, Basel, 1563, but which existed 
long before that date and is in fact contemporary with 
the Expositio. Here the dedication runs, G. Corvinus 
Nucerinus Phil. Mont. S.D. The British Museum 
catalogue refers the authorship to Erasmus or Gilbert 
Cousin. In Lownde’s and Bohn’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual, we read that the Exfositio was printed sine 
loco 1534, a manifest absurdity, and is or may be 
attributed to Erasmus. In Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraire and also in Graesse we find that it was 
printed at Antwerp, 1536; opuscule rare et fort 
curieux et attribué 4 Erasme. Again, the editor of the 
State Papers, Rolls series, Henry VIII, Vol. vm, 
par. 997, prints a very similar account, 27 pp. Latin, 
which is ascribed to Godrand Odinet, a président of 
the parlement of Dijon, and which is described as not 
having any independent value or any fresh informa- 
tion. Finally, Antony Wood knows the work and re- 
fers it to Antwerp. 

If Philippus Montanus wrote originally to Caspar 
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Agrippa, it seems superfluous for Nucerinus to send 
the same account to Montanus, and it is certain that 
the account printed in Paris in August is the earliest 
form that we have. Mr. Marsden, of the British 
Museum, makes the suggestion, and there is I think 
no doubt as to its probability, that there existed several 
copies of an original newsletter which were passed on 
with different dedications; therefore the authorship of 
the original is the real problem. There seems to be 
a general inclination to see in Erasmus the writer of 
the letter. In the form in which we have it he certainly 
was not; for the sentence beginning, Quomodo niic 
affecti credimus Erasmé nostri, must have been 
written by another, and the break in the narrative, to 
discourse on the anger of kings in general, is singu- 
larly unlike Erasmus. Moreover, the whole passage, 
though not indeed Ciceronian, is full of the manner- 
ism of the exotic classicism which Erasmus ridiculed 
in his Ciceronianus. Furthermore, not many writings 
of Erasmus were published during his life in France. 
On the other hand, the local knowledge which is 
shown, of London and of the legal world, might well be 
supplied by the scholar, and the character of More 
and Fisher coincides exactly with Erasmus’s well- 
known sentiments. The introduction of Louis XII is 
rather laboured and strongly suggests a French inter- 
polation, and this version of the newsletter, coupled 
with the printing in Paris, seems to connect itself with 
Odinet, which is not in itself a very French name. It 
is of Lorraine or Franche Comté, and much of the 
first and the whole of the second were to form part of 
the Empire for many years to come. It was about this 
time, or rather before, from the battle of Pavia, that 
distinct separatist tendencies were prevalent in Bur- 
gundy, and Odinet may well have come from the 
borderland north-east of Burgundy. The Imperialists 
were especially concerned in spreading about all that 
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The First Newsletter on the Death of B. Thomas More 


was to the discredit of Henry VIII, whereas Francis, 
for political reasons, was not. It would be to their 
advantage to have a letter like this disseminated in 
France, and the introduction of Louis XII, with praise, 
would cause it to be well received. 


There is a paper in the British Museum, Vit. B. xiv, 
148, from Sir Gregory Casale to Cromwell, which 
helps us in that direction so far as its mutilated state 
allows: A questi giorni ditti Imperiali ha (uno fatto) 
stampare un opera de morte Rofensi et Mo(ri) piu 
gran chimere del mondo da movere a pieta. There is 
also a letter from Simon Heynes to Cromwell, State 
Papers, Henry VIII, Vol. vim, October, 1535: 
Erasmus is said to have written a book*® wherein he do 
sore inveie against the Kinge’s Highness for the deth 
of Mr. More: itis not yet out, but is expected to be 
sold at next Frankford mart. All this shows that the 
official circles feared equally the efforts of the Im- 
perialists and of Erasmus to damage still further the 
already bad reputation of the King in Europe. 


In the course of the E-xfositio, after the account of 
the treatment of the martyrs’ heads, is this sentence : 
Haec aliaque his similia perscribuntur é Flandria 
Britannis viciniore. It is clear from this that Flanders 
was the source of the current accounts. Perscribuntur 
has an idea of purpose as well of circulation, they are 
written up (and distributed) from Flanders. The con- 
clusion to which we are drawn is that the Exfositio 
was, in respect of the details of the ex-Chancellor’s 
trial and death, the work of some person in London, 
very likely one closely connected with the Imperial 
embassy, which was sent into the Low Countries. 
There the character of the Blessed Thomas More and 
other particulars from the pen or conversation of 


* The book referred to is Thomae Mori Vita, 1536, in which 
Erasmus had a large part. 
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Erasmus‘ was incorporated in it. It was sent into 
France and again certain additions were made, such 
as were suitable for local purposes, and we get the 
Paris edition. The names were simply added as a 
dedication as the copies of the newsletter were further 
circulated and have no particular significance, so far 
as authorship is concerned. The writer of our editions 
speaking of e Flandria was clearly not of that country, 
but was probably a Frenchman. 

« Erasmus was then at Basel, and in very failing health. He 
died within a year and never got over the grief caused by his 
friends’ deaths. 


Maurice WILKINSON. 
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WHAT IS THE CLASS WAR? 


HE phrase ‘ class war’ is in common use, and like 

many another phrase is more readily uttered 
than defined. Daily do we read of the ‘preaching of 
class war’ or the denouncing of class war, and vague 
but decidedly horrible visions are projected of arson, | 
murder and red terror. (‘All Sir Leicester Dedlock’s 
old misgivings relative to Wat Tyler, and the people 
in the iron districts who do nothing but turn out by 
torchlight’ may be recalled, and ‘the obliterating of 
landmarks, opening of floodgates, and all the rest 
of it.’) 

The trouble with metaphors is that they will conjure 
up such vastly different and often such very shocking 
visions. Other military metaphors in common use are 
less disturbing. The ‘hotly-contested fight’ of the 
cricket field, or the by-election, suggests no bloodshed. 
The vigorous campaign of the politician is not more 
fearful than the ‘fierce attack’ of the forwards, or the 
‘stubborn defence’ of the goal-keeper in the football 
season. As for leading ‘forlorn hopes’ and the readi- 
ness to ‘die in last ditches,’ we may approve the senti- 
ment even when we find the metaphor somewhat 
absurd. That the motto of the famous Middlesex 
Regiment should be calmly appropriated by a section 
of one of our political parties, that ‘Die Hard’ should 
come to be used for a set of opinions, is perhaps the 
most glaring example of this fondness for military 
terms in civil life. 

Let us be on our guard against over-stressing the 
significance of ‘war’ in this phrase ‘class war.’ Class 
struggle will serve to explain more accurately the 
Meaning, to express more nicely the belief that there 
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is a struggle between classes of human beings, a 
struggle for existence. But this struggle is economic, 
only at times and under pressure of conscious injustice 
does the class struggle assume the panoply of war. 

We can, if we are so disposed, seek antecedents of 
the class struggle in slave revolts, or find in the French 
Jacquerie and English Peasant Rising of the thirteenth 
and German Peasant War of the sixteenth century 
testimony that the struggle between ‘Haves’ and 
‘Have-nots’ is perennial. In reality these spasmodic 
revolts and uprisings are evidence that man, goaded 
by his fellows, will at times under pressure be driven 
to take up arms, in the hope that by so doing his tem- 
poral lot may be bettered. 

It is only with the development of capitalism that 
the class struggle becomes a permanent feature of 
social life. 

For capital must either increase, that is, the business 
of the capitalist must increase, or it will perish. The 
competition between rival firms of capitalists allows 
no standing still. This very competition drives em- 
ployers to cheapen the costs of production by cutting 
down wages to the lowest level of subsistence for the 
labourer. The great fortunes made in Great Britain 
in the first half of the nineteenth century—and very 
considerably expended on the establishment of public 
schools for the education of the sons of rich men— 
were made, quite indisputably, by the cheapest of 
cheap labour. Child labour, the work of women, 
grossly underpaid, kept down the wages of men and 
built these fortunes of the British capitalist. No 
longer was the man the bread winner, earning a wage 
sufficient to maintain himself and his household. The 
joint wages of the family were required to keep the 
family from starvation. 

Nor was any blame to be attached to the capitalist 
for this wretched state of affairs. For political econo- 
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What is the Class War ? 


mists announced the discovery of ‘laws’ of supply 
and demand, vindicated free competition—as it was 
called—while rulers in the established church and 
state approved the glad news that by buying cheap 
and selling dear a country became rich, no matter the 
misery of the mass of the people. How could the 
individual capitalist be held responsible for the slums, 
starvation, fever, crime, and other discomforts of 
working class life since he was only acting in obedience 
to the ‘laws’ of political economy? (And not every 
early Victorian capitalist was a Gradgrind or Boun- 
derby of Coketown. The type drawn by Dickens 
in Hard Times was common enough, but better speci- 
mens did exist). As for the protests of Anglican 
Christian Socialists they were of no more account than 
the writings of John Ruskin—the ‘laws’ of political 
economy laid down by liberal professors, and approved 
by liberal statesmen, were the supreme authority in 
the world of business. 

But the desire of the workmen to obtain something 
approaching a living wage, a desire not unnatural in 
itself the liberal professors admitted, yet unreasonable 
since the higher the profit the more extensive the em- 
ployment, was not to be utterly quenched, and the 
trade union came into legal existence just one hundred 
years ago (1825) to secure better conditions for labour, 
to resist the movement that drove wages down to the 
lowest level of subsistence. And for the last hun- 
dred years—to go back no further—has the struggle 
between capital and labour, commonly called the class 
war, been pursued in Great Britain. As the operations 
of capital have been extended to other lands so has 
this class war been extended. So that to-day there 
is no land known to the capitalist explorer where 
strikes and industrial disturbances do not periodically 
occur. And all because the labourer cannot be per- 
suaded to accept whatever wage is given to him, but 
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will—as Mr. Bounderby eloquently pointed out—‘ex- 
pect to be set up in a coach and six, and to be fed on 
turtle soup and venison, with a gold spoon’! 

Under the development of capitalism, then, the 
class struggle becomes permanent. And the question 
may be put, often indeed is put, can modern industry 
be conducted and carried on without this class war, 
this struggle between capital and labour? 

To the intelligent director of capital, strikes and 
similar manifestations of unrest are as great a nuis- 
ance as they are to the responsible trades union official. 
But how are they to be avoided when trade is bad and 
the only alternative to a reduction of dividends is a 
reduction of wages, or a decrease in the number of 
wage-earners? For the issue to-day is between the 
wage-earner and the receiver of dividends. And what 
is to be done when the limited liability company in 
which good Christian men and women—many of them 
doubtless good Catholics—have invested their money 
cannot pay a living wage to its work-people if it is to 
pay a dividend to its shareholders? Who is to go with- 
out—the workman (and his wife and family) or the 
shareholder? And what if the labourer refuses to work 
for less than a living wage, and decides to go on strike 
rather than submit to an injustice—since it is plain 
justice which awards to the labourer a living from his 
labour—an injustice that will fall not only on himself, 
but also on his family ? 

To realise this ever recurring difficulty of the manag- 
ing director of any industrial concern, the difficulty of 
securing the highest possible dividend for his share- 
holders, perhaps in bad times any’ dividend at all, 
without at the same time paying less than a living 
wage to the labourer employed by the company, is to 
understand the reality of the class war, the struggle 
between capital represented by the investor, and 
labour represented by the wage earner. It is a strug- 
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What is the Class War ? 


gle for existence, and though the contending parties 
are entirely unknown to one another and never meet, 
it is rare when hatred is not expressed, and in especial 
against the workman on strike. 

Yet, normally, neither side is conscious of the 
struggle nor entertains feelings of hostility. The amal- 
gamations of capital into big combines and trusts make 
for industrial peace. Small capitalists in competition 
one with another frequently find it impossible to pay 
a living wage, and in the effort are apt to collapse into 
bankruptcy. The saving in the cost of production 
when everything is done on a vast scale is enormous, 
and wages are relatively high; as they are in the 
United States of America—that land of the trust and 
combine. (The advantage, or disadvantage, politic- 
ally of the trust in industry is another matter. There 
are some who think it would be well if the nation 
owned the trusts rather than the trusts ruled the 
nation.) 

But even in the years of peace, when trade is good 
and high wages accompany high dividends, the strug- 
gle silently goes on. Ever is the capitalist seeking 
fresh outlets for his capital, ever seeking to cheapen 
labour. Since white labour is organised strongly 
enough to exclude from its shores coloured labour, 
with its lower standard of comfort, the capitalist must 
needs employ coloured labour in its native lands. 
Hence the opening up of tropical countries to the 
capital of the investor, and the bitter complaints of 
the laziness of the native, and the necessity urged for 
inculcating habits of obedience and industry amongst 
the inhabitants of tropical lands. Cheap labour and a 
market for cheap manufactures are here, in these 
tropical countries, and the only drawback to the capi- 
talist plan of campaign is the presence of Catholic— 
and, to their credit be it said, also of Protestant—mis- 
sionaries, who occasionally interpose very serious ob- 
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stacles in the path of the enterprising trader and 
prospector. 

In the years of industrial peace and prosperity, 
then, the class war goes on; the struggle between 
capital and labour is not diminished, though neither 
strike nor lock-out occur. 

On the capitalist side we have but to take for evid- 
ence of the contest the new issues which the public 
are invited to subscribe to, the presents made to the 
shareholder of enhanced value to his shares. Con- 
sider what happens when a company is prosperous and 
its business flourishes, Instead of labour enjoying a 
definite share of the prosperity it has at least helped 
to create, the directors invite anybody with money to 
invest to come in and share the harvest; or else it may 
happen that the existing body of shareholders are 
told that henceforth their £1 shares will be reckoned 
at £5. Labour simply does not enter into the calcu- 
lation when high profits rule. Let the trades union 
see to it that its members get a living wage, or submit 
to a reduction of wages; the business of the managing 
director is to do the best he can for the shareholders 
whose interests he is paid to look after. 

On the other side an increasing number of work- 
people, and in especial the younger work-people, are 
frankly indifferent to the welfare of the firm which 
employs them, are entirely unconcerned as to the work 
done or left undone, and are chiefly anxious to get 
away from the factory or office where they are em- 
ployed as soon as possible, in order to pursue their 
lively interest in tennis or the dance. (Of course it is 
only fair to say that, as far as appearances go, the 
heads of the firm are equally on the alert to escape 
from business for the more congenial sport of golf!) 

The fact is no longer remarkable; the general lack 
of interest, on the part of employees, with the con- 
sequent carelessness, in factory and office, and the 
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What is the Class War ? 


absorbing preoccupation in the things that belong to 
the world outside that begin when the day’s work is 
finished. This indifference to the success or failure 
of the employing firm is partly due to the character 
of the goods manufactured—for who can pretend en- 
thusiasm in the cause of shams and shoddy ?—but 
much more is it due to the knowledge that no common 
bond unites the directors, the employees and the share- 
holders, and that when business falls off and the next 
depression comes round anyone may be dismissed. 
Taken on when trade was brisk, the ‘hands’ will be 
‘stood off’ when trade languishes. Knowing this, 
hardly can casual ‘hands’ be persuaded to identify 
themselves with their employment. Since not for their 
own good were they taken on, but for the advantage 
of the firm, so the argument runs, why should they be 
zealous in a cause that will bring them no profit? 

This class struggle between capital and labour is 
an economic fact in modern industry, it is of the very 
essence of production of goods for profit instead of 
for use, it is a permanent feature of capitalism. (But 
that is not to say it is a permanent feature in all 
methods of industry.) 

The class war, then, is not caused by preachers of 
social discontent, but by the conflicting interests of the 
wage-earner and the shareholder, a living wage being 
at times incompatible with the payment of a reasonable 
dividend. And the class war is not ended, however 
many persons of goodwill proclaim its non-existence. 
No more is sin ended, nor disease endéd when 
amiable persons proclaim that these things do not 
exist. 

Were the world, the industrial world, to-day ruled 
by men and women who acknowledged the authority 
of the Catholic Church in faith and morals, a living 
wage would, of course, be the first charge on the in- 
dustrial product; with the result that modern industry 
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in many quarters would at once go to pieces. But the 
industrial world is governed by men and women who 
are not Christians, who make no claim to be Christians 
and refuse to be bound by Christian sanctions. And the 
Christians who live by dividends are for the most part 
only too happy to receive their modest incomes with- 
out making any unpleasant enquiry into the conditions 
which produced their money. 

‘The class war is felt by many to be a drawback to 
an otherwise highly pleasant and satisfactory civili- 
zation. But, at the same time, if we cannot live on 
our dividends without this conflict of interests, then 
it must be put up with—this class war-—since life 
without dividends is unthinkable, or is pictured as 
sheer barbarism. 

Nevertheless it is hard to believe that mankind will 
not find a way of life that will eventually be free of 
this perpetual strain of class war; and hard is it to be 
persuaded that mankind will not ultimately prefer to 
co-operate in the production of wealth and to share 
the wealth produced in some fashion not irreconcil- 
able with justice and charity. 


JoserpH CLAYTON. 
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HENRY VIII AND A MODERN CONTROVERSY 


VER since the Council of Trent defined that ‘in 
the Mass is offered a true and proper Sacrifice’ 
(Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, De Sacrificio Missae. Can. 
1), theological speculation in the schools has been rife 
evolving multifarious theories as to how the Mass is 
a Sacrifice, or what it is that formally determines the 
sacrificial character of the Mass. Various views have 
been advanced with which famous names of the Society 
of Jesus are identified, as, for instance, Vasquez, de 
Lugo, Perrone, Franzelin, Schouppe, Pesch and Billot. 
These theologians unanimously agree that the immo- 
lation of the Victim in the Sacred Passion is itself the 
complete Oblation or Sacrifice of Redemption, and 
that this Immolation was an Act of Sacrificial Obla- 
tion distinct from, and subsequent to the Last Supper. 
Not one of these theologians even implies that /mmo- 
lation is not itself the complete act of Sacrificial Obla- 
tion. For example, Cardinal Billot, whom justly Pére 
de la Taille calls a Prince of Theologians, teaches 
that /mmolation is the Sacrificial Oblation of a bloody 
Sacrifice whether the term be applied to the Mosaic 
Sacrifices or to the Sacred Passion (cf. Billot, De 
Sacrific. Miss. Thesis itv, § 2). In the elaboration of 
their views—although conceivably we may not en- 
tirely agree with any one of them—it is notable that 
on the subject of the Redemptive Sacrifice they keep 
strictly within the limits traced by theological Tradi- 
tion and the Council of Trent. 

In this vital respect these Post-Tridentine theories 
differ from a new theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
which the Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdonald, D.D. (one 
time Bishop of Victoria, Vancouver; now Bishop of 
Hebron) and Pére Maurice de la Taille, S.J. (Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology, the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, Rome), propound respectively in their books, 
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The Sacrifice of the Mass (London, Kegan Paul, 
_— and Mysterium Fidei (Paris, Gab. Beauchesne, 
1921). 

In these scholarly works a theory of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is formulated which in its concept involves 
the destruction of a great Tradition of the Church, 
namely, the Tradition that the Sacred Passion from 
the Garden to the Cross is itself the absolute Sacri- 
fice of Redemption, and as such in no way derives 
sacrificial character from the Last Supper. This theory 
therefore constitutes a grave departure from the un- 
questioned Tradition that has been uniformly honoured 
in the schools since Trent—a fact that forms the 
gravamen of the charge brought by the present writer 
against the theory in question. 

This break with the Post-Tridentine authorities 
given above, may be illustrated from the following 
recent pronouncements of the theory’s sponsors, thus: 


BtsHop MACDONALD. 
(1) ‘The offering of the 


PERE DE LA TAILLE, S.J. 
(1) ‘ This complex of circum- 





Supper made the Cross a 
Sacrifice’ (The Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, October, 1924, 
P. 340). 


(2) ‘ The Supper by itself is 
not a Sacrifice, nor is the 
Cross by itself’ (a Sacrifice) 
(Ibid., p. 341). 


(3) ‘ The Supper cannot be 
contrasted with, or be said to 
differ from, the Sacrifice of 
Calvary because it is the for- 
mal constituent part of it’ 
(Ibid., p. 341). 
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stances (from the Garden to 
the Cross) is not sufficient to 
mark the Passion with the 
specific character of a sacri- 
fice’ (Pére de la Taille’s own 
translation of his words in 
Mysterium Fidei, p. 31). (See 
Blackfriars, December, 1924). 

(2) ‘The Supper and the 
Cross are related to each 
other as essential parts of 
our Lord’s own _ individual 
Sacrifice’ (The Irish Eccl. 
Record, September, 1924, pp. 
310-311). 
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Such is the theory which the testimony of Tradition 
shows to be zew, and therefore not true. However, 
these writers do not admit the novelty alleged. It is 
here proposed to consider Bishop Macdonald’s claim 
to antiquity which he bases on Henry VIII’s Defence 
of the Seven Sacraments. Thus His Lordship writes : 
‘Father NcNabb still persists in calling the explana- 
tion of the Mass offered by Pére de la Taille and 
myself a mew theory, though Episcopus pointed out 
to him in the Ecclesiastical Review for February last, 
that this is the explanation given in Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum, which won such high commendation 
from the Holy See, and for its author the title of 
Defender of the Faith. The same was put forward by 
some of the ablest theologians at the Council of Trent 
and is, if not taught, plainly implied in the teaching 
of the Scriptures and the Fathers’ (The /rish Ecclesi- . 
astical Record, October, 1924, pp. 342-343). 

Bishop Macdonald urges that his theory is not new; 
but is certainly as old as Henry VIII who maintains 
it, against Luther, in his Assertio Septem Sacramen- 
torum. 

But to anyone who understands the point at issue 
between Luther and Henry VIII, it will be clear that 
the King’s doctrine is not the same as the new theory 
of Bishop Macdonald and Pére de la Taille. The 
point at issue was the Catholic doctrine, denied by 
Luther and maintained by the King, namely, that in 
the Mass there is a Sacrifice and Oblation to God the 
Father. 

To prove that in the Mass there is neither Oblation 
nor Sacrifice, Luther said that there was neither Obla- 
tion nor Sacrifice in the first Mass of Jesus Himself at 
the Last Supper—‘ The first Mass of all which Christ 
celebrated in His Last Supper with His Apostles’ 
(Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, p. 292, ed. O’Dono- 
van, Benziger Bros., 1908). 
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To this the King cleverly replied, not by denying 
what Luther affirmed about the non-sacrificial char- 
acter of the Last Supper, nor yet by granting it, but 
by taking it for granted. In addition, the King admits 
the truth of Luther’s contention that the Last Supper 
was a Testament or Promise of an inheritance. In other 
words, the King as good as said, ‘ Even if your nega- 
tive statement is true, which I do not admit, never- 
theless your conclusion is false. Since even supposing 
there was neither Oblation nor Sacrifice at the Last 
Supper, yet there was an Oblation and Sacrifice on 
the Cross. Therefore, Holy Mass being the renewal 
not principally of the Last Supper, but of the Cross, 
it follows that the Mass renews the Oblation and 
Sacrifice offered on the Cross itself. The Mass repre- 
sents and commemorates the act of Sacrifice and Death 
on the Cross. This fact alone suffices to prove that 
the Mass is itself an Oblation and a Sacrifice. The 
conclusion even follows, as the logical outcome of 
your positive statement—true as far as it goes— 
namely, that the Last Supper was the Testament or 
Promise of Christ. But on this affirmation you sophis- 
tically ground the false doctrine that the Mass is no 
Sacrifice. Against this, while freely accepting your 
premisses as the agreed basis of discussion, I under- 
take to prove the truth of the immemorial Tradition, 
that the Mass zs a true Oblation and Sacrifice.’ 

In the course of argument Henry concentrates the 
full force of his reasoning (in favour of the sacrificial 
character of the Mass) upon the unquestioned fact of 
our Blessed Lord’s Oblation and Sacrifice on the Cross. 
On this Oblation alone the Mass, as a Sacrifice, is 
made to depend. In its entirety the Oblation was on 
the Cross, since the limited scope of discussion re- 
stricted the King’s argument iz ve to the Cross, the 
Last Supper—in the sense of Sacrifice—being ex- 
cluded by the terms governing the controversy. Henry 
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disclaimed any intention of disputing Luther’s pre- 
liminary assumption, that at the Last Supper there 
was no Oblation to God whatsoever. In effect the 
King says: ‘Granted there was zo Oblation at the 
Last Supper, nevertheless there was an Oblation on 
the Cross. You may exclude Oblation from the Sup- 
per, but you cannot on your own confession exclude 
the Cross from the Testament. On your own showing 
the Last Supper is the Testament or Promise of in- 
heritance, and therefore (as Promise connotes fulfil- 
ment) your admission involves the confirmation of the 
Testament, namely, the Death of the Testator. 
Hence, since the Mass is this same Testament sealed 
in Death, which Christ bequeathed to His Church, it 
follows that the Mass represents not merely the Sup- 
per, as you contend, but also and principally the actual 
Oblation and Death on the Cross, without which the 
Testament is not of force. It follows, therefore, that 
because Mass renews the Oblation on the Cross, it is 
itself veritably an Oblation and a Sacrifice.’ 

Hence Henry’s refutation of Luther, emphasising 
the completeness of the Oblation on the Cross irre- 
spective of the Supper, carries with it the condem- 
nation of the new theory. Decidedly so, since the King 
assumes there was no offering at the Supper at all! 
Hence clearly he does not teach what Bishop Mac- 
donald expresses thus: ‘The Offering of the Supper 
made the Cross a Sacrifice.’ Henry’s argument sets 
in relief the Oblation on the Cross alone as the com- 
plete Sacrifice of Redemption. Henry VIII, there- 
fore, not only does of maintain the new theory, but 
he actually rejects it, for he demonstrates that the 
Sacrifice of the Cross does zo? require the Last Supper 
as its official solemn Oblation and formal constituent. 

Now, pass to another point which the King makes 
in the course of discussion. In proving that the Mass 
is an Oblation and Sacrifice precisely because the 
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Cross is an Oblation and Sacrifice, Henry shows 
clearly that the Testament or Sacrifice (7.e. the Mass), 
or Sacrament, begun at the Last Supper was per- 
fected on the Cross. In pursuing the theme he further 
shows that the Last Supper is in testamentary essen- 
tial relation to the Testator’s sacrificial Death on Cal- 
vary. And on the other hand, with consistency 
throughout, Henry represents the Cross as having no 
sacrificial relation whatever to the Last Supper. The 
Oblation and Sacrifice on the Cross are, in his view, 
the absolute Sacrifice which for its own sacrificial 
character in no way depends upon the Testament. 
While on the contrary the Testament is related to the 
Cross, deriving its institution and force wholly from 
the fact of the Sacrificial Death. 

That this is Henry’s teaching, his treatise makes 
evident. For in this controversy between Luther and 
the King, it so happens that no ambiguity is dis- 
cernible in the very definite distinction both disputants 
make between Supper and Cross. In this respect 
Assertio Septem Sacramentorum differs in a marked 
degree from the expositions of the new theory given 
by Bishop Macdonald and Pére de la Taille. Accord- 
ing to these learned authors, Supper and Cross so 
merge in each other that the Traditional phrase Sacri- 
fice of the Cross really means Sacrifice of the Supper 
and Cross in one. Hence according to the theory, 
taking the Cross in the rigid sense as an event apart 
from the Supper, it is untrue to say, Sacrifice of the 
Cross, since the Cross by itself is not a Sacrifice at 
all. It is indeed hard to refrain from dubbing this 
interpretation of Tradition a pure assumption, and a 
deplorable error that finds not even colourable justif- 
cation in the phrase as used by the Fathers (as, for 
instance, St. Leo the Great) and Doctors of the 
Church. These great teachers of Tradition speak of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross without the remotest sug- 
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Henry VIII and a Modern Controversy 


gestion of linking the Supper with it in the one appli- 
cation. 

However, the scope of the controversy between 
Luther and Henry admits no doubt as to a very pre- 
cise distinction they understood to exist between 
Supper and Cross. Luther’s standpoint, accepted by 
Henry, limits each term to its own natural sense, each 
expressing a separate entity. Luther’s persistent cry 
is, that there was no Oblation at the Supper, and that 
the Supper ozly is represented in the Mass—the Sup- 

er, zot the Cross. Whereupon Henry insists that the 

ass represents not simply the Super but, in addi- 
tion, the Cross—the Supper and the Cross. There- 
fore, as Henry goes on to urge, the Mass is a 
Sacrifice for the very reason that it does renew the 
Cross on which our Lord offered the actual Sacrifice 
of Redemption. Henry concentrates his whole con- 
tention, in favour of the sacrificial character of the 
Mass, upon the fact of Sacrifice on the Cross exclu- 
sively of the Supper. In Assertio Septem Sacramen- 
torum, the Sacrifice of the Cross necessarily excludes 
sacrificial oblation at the Last Supper because Luther 
assumes what Henry grants without himself admitting 
it—namely, that the Last Supper contained no sort of 
Oblation to God whatever. Conformably, then, the 
King makes to belong to the Cross alone everything 
that pertains to Sacrifice, and contrariwise, to belong 
to the Supper nothing that is sacrificial. Henry rests - 
his case entirely on the mutually admitted fact that the 
Redemptive Sacrifice was offered on the Cross alone. 
Henry needed no foundation other than this on which 
to establish the fact of Sacrifice in the Mass, since the 
Cross alone and absolutely can bear the full weight of 
this sacrificial fact. A more convincing refutation of 
the new theory could not well be found than Henry’s 
refutation of Luther. 

Henry’s doctrine is therefore irreconcilable with 
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the new theory, as readers may judge for themselves 
by contrasting it with the teaching of the exponents of 
the theory as quoted above in parallel columns. To 
these extracts may be added the following corrobora- 
tion from Mysterium Fidei : 

“The Sacrifice of Redemption,’ says Pére de la 
Taille, ‘on the Cross and the Supper was one. Nor 
must it be reckoned a preliminary sacrifice at the Sup- 
per, and another subsequent on the Cross. But in the 
Supper room there was made the unbloody Oblation 
of the bloody Immolation to be made on Calvary’ 
(Mysterium Fidei, p. 31). 

Proceed now to the documentary evidence adduced 
from Assertio Septem Sacramentorum : 


A. 
THE POINT IN DISPUTE. 


(7s the Mass a Sacrifice?) 


Henry VIII. 

(a) ‘ This worse than sacri- 
legious caitif endeavours. . . 
to destroy the chief and only 
Sacrifice which reconciles us 
to God . . . and he robs the 
Mass of all the benefits that 
flow from it to the people’ 
(Op. cit., p. 254). 


LUTHER. 
(a) ‘ Further (he says), that 
Mass is no Sacrifice’ (Op. 
Cit., p. 258). 


(b) ‘He _ undertakes to 
teach rhat Mass is no Sacri- 
fice, because it is a promise’ 


(b) ‘As if Promise and 
Sacrifice were as repugnant 
as heat and cold’ (p. 276). 





(p. 276). 
B. 
THE PREMISSES FROM WHICH LUTHER DRAWS HIS CON- 
CLUSION ARE ACCEPTED BY Henry VIII. 


(The Last Supper was the Testament or Promise of 
Christ. Therefore it was neither Oblation nor Sacri- 


fice.) 
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LUTHER. 


(a) ‘ He bawls aloud, that 
it is to be marked and taken 
notice of, that a Testament is 
the Promise of a dying per- 
son, by which he bequeathes 
the inheritance, and institutes 
heirs: Therefore (says he) 
this Sacrament of the Mass is 
no other thing than the Testa- 
ment of Christ: and the Testa- 
ment is nothing but the Pro- 
mise of the Eternal Heritage 
giving His Body and Blood to 
us Christians whom He ap- 
pointed for His heirs as a 
sign for the ratifying His 
Promise. This he repeats over 
and over again; he inculcates 
and fixes it, intending to make 
it his immovable Foundation 
whereon to build wood, hay 
and stubble (I. Cor. iii, 12). 
For in laying this ground- 
work, That Mass is the Testa- 
ment of Christ, he boasts, 
That he will destroy all the 
wickedness that impious men 
(as he says) hawe conveyed 
into the Sacrament’ (p. 256). 


(b) ‘That Christ is a Tes- 
tator; that He made His 
Testament in the Last Sup- 
per; that He promised an 
inheritance, which He de- 
clared to be the Kingdom of 
Heaven; that He instituted 
the Faithful for His heirs; 
that the Sacrament is a holy 
Sign, exhibited for a seal’ 
(p. 260). 


Henry VIII. 


(a) ‘I do not therefore dis- 
cuss how true that mystery of 
Luther is, from which he attri- 
butes so much glory to him- 
self, in applying his definition 
of the Testament to thea 
Sacrament’ (p. 258). 


(b) ‘I shall not dispute with 
him about the Testament or 
Promise, or the whole defini- 
tion, or application thereof to 
the Sacrament. I will not 
trouble him so much; he may 
perhaps find others who will 
ruin the best part of his 
Foundation, by saying, That 
the Testament is the Promise 
of the Evangelical Lan, as 
the Old Testament was of the 
Law of Moses; and by deny- 
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(c) ‘ Thus he concludes (for 
I will give you his own words), 
You have heard that Mass is 
nothing else but the Divine 
Promise or Testament of 
Christ. commended by the 
Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood’ (p. 262). 


(d) ‘ Christ, says he, at His 
Last Supper, when He insti- 
tuted this Sacrament, and 
bequeathed the Testament, 
offered it not to God the 
Father, and has not per- 
formed it as a good work for 
others; but sitting at the 
Table, He proposed the same 
Testament, and exhibited a 
sign to every one of them. 
Those are therefore the words 
of Christ! This is the ex- 
ample, by which now at last, 
only Luther himself clearly 
sees Mass neither to be a 
Sacrifice nor Offering’ (p. 


274). 


ing it to be rightly handled by 
Luther . . . lf anyone should 
urge and press Luther in 
these, and suchlike sayings, 
he might perhaps, by fasten- 
ing these engines in any part 
of his structure, shake the 
whole frame thereof; but I 
shall leave that to such as 
shall be willing to do it and 
because he desires his Founda- 
tion should remain unshaken, 
I shall not go about to move 
it; I will only show that the 
house he has built upon it falls 
of itself’ (pp. 262-264). 
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C. 


THE TESTAMENT INVOLVES THE DEATH OF THE 
TESTATOR AND IS PERFECTED BY IT. 


(This admission on Luther’s part is fatal to the con- 
clusion he draws from the assumed non-sacrificial 
character of the Last Supper. Henry, true to accepted 
premisses, freely grants there was no Oblation at the 


Last Supper.) 


LUTHER. 


(a) ‘ Therefore (says he) 
this Sacrament of the Mass is 
no other thing than the Testa- 
ment of Christ; and the Testa- 
ment is nothing but the Pro- 
mise, etc.’ (p. 256). 


(b) ‘Now come we to the 
example of Christ, by which 
Luther thinks he so vehemently 
oppresses us; because Christ 
in His Last Supper did not 
use the Sacrament for a Sacri- 
fice, nor has he offered it to 
His Father: out of which he 
goes about to prove, That the 
Mass, which ought to agree 
with the example of Christ, 
by Whom it was instituted, 
cannot be a Sacrifice or Offer- 
ing’ (p. 276). 


Henry VIII. 


(a) ‘Preachers, over and 
over again, not only treat of 
those things which Luther 
brings out for so new and ex- 
quisite, namely, That Christ is 
a Testator; that He made 
His Testament in the Last 
Supper... this they did 
more consciously, and truly, 
than Luther: for they re- 
ferred to the same Testament 
not only what Christ did at 
the Last Supper, but also 
what He suffered on the 
Cross’ (p. 260). 


(b) ‘For, if Luther should 
argue that the Priest cannot 
offer, because Christ did not 
offer in His Supper, let him 
remember his own words, that 
a Testament involves in it the 
death of the Testator; there- 
fore has no force or power, 
nor is in its full perfection, 
till the Testator be dead’ (p. 
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(c) ‘ After he has very often 
repeated, that the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist is the Sign 
of the Testament, and the 
Testament is nothing else but 
the Promise of inheritance ; he 
thinks that it consequently fol- 
lows that the Mass cannot be 


(c) ‘ Luther’s own argu- 
ments demonstrate that the 
Cross belongs to the Testa- 
ment made at the Supper, 
when he says, That the Testa- 
ment involves the Death of the 
Testator, by which alone it 
can be made perfect ’ (p. 280). 





a good work or a Sacrifice’ 
(p. 260). 


D. 


Henry VIII BAsEs THE SACRIFICIAL CHARACTER OF 
THE MASS ENTIRELY UPON THE OBLATION AND 
SACRIFICE ON THE Cross. 


(Henry says: ‘Christ Himself, offered by- Himself 

on the Cross’—p. 272.) 
a 

‘In the Mass he (the priest) does nothing else but what Christ 
did in His Last Supper and on the Cross; for this is declared 
in Christ’s own words, Do this in commemoration of Me’ (p. 
268). 

a ; 

‘ The matter itself shows, that in this, the priests do not only 
perform what Christ did in His Last Supper, but also what He 
has afterwards done on the Cross’ (p. 278). 


c 
‘ Wherefore, if he (Luther) jo that the priests do rightly 
receive what they consecrate in the Mass, though no clear 
Scripture (which only he admits of) testifies Christ to have done 
it at the Last Supper, nor in any other place; he ought not to 
wonder if the priest offers Christ to His Father; which Christ 
Himself has done on the Cross, as it is witnessed by clear 
Scripture in several places’ (p. 280). 


(a) 
‘Let Luther, therefore, forbear to oppose his trifling argu- 
ment, That, because Christ at His Last Supper did not offer 
Himself, therefore the priest must not be believed to offer Him 
in the Mass: in which he not only represents what Christ per- 
formed in His Last Supper, but also what He did on the Cross, 
on which He consummated what He began in the Supper ’ (pp. 
280, 282). 
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e 

‘You see how the holy Father (S. Ambrose), in this place, 
calls Mass an Oblation, and says that Christ Himself is both 
Priest and Sacrifice in it, even as He was on the Cross’ (p. 


284). 


‘St. Gregory . . . in another place says, For this singular 
Victim, which renews to us the Death of the Only-Begotten, 
does loose our souls from eternal death. Nor speaks he less to 
the purpose, when he says, Hence therefore let us ponder with 
ourselves, how much that Sacrifice stands us in stead, which 
always imitates the Passion of the Only Begotten Son. We 
see, that not only St. Ambrose, but also St. Gregory, calls 
Mass an Immolation and Sacrifice ; and confesses that not only 
the Last Supper of Christ (as Luther holds), but also His 
Passion is represented in it’ (p. 284). 


E. 


Henry VIII, wHILE GRANTING THERE WAS NO OBLATION 
OR SACRIFICE AT THE Last SUPPER, EMPHASISES 
THE COMPLETENESS OF THE OBLATION ON THE 
Cross. 

_ He says: ‘Christ, in His most holy Supper, in which He 

instituted this Sacrament, made of bread and wine His own 

Body and Blood, and gave to His disciples to be eaten and 

drunk: A FEW HOURS AFTERWARDS, HE OFFERED THE SAME 

Bopy AND BLOop ON THE ALTAR OF THE CROSS, A SACRIFICE 

To His FATHER FOR THE SINS OF THE PEOPLE’ (p. 264). 


F. 


Henry VIII,wHILE SHOWING THAT THE CROSS DERIVES 
NOTHING FROM THE LAST SUPPER, ON THE CON- 
TRARY DEMONSTRATES THAT THE TESTAMENT, OR 
InsTITUTED SACRIFICE (bequeathed to the Church), 
OR SACRAMENT, BEGUN AT THE LAST SUPPER WAS 
PERFECTED ON THE CROSS. 


(2) 
‘A few hours afterward, He offered the same Body and Blood 
on the Altar of the Cross, a Sacrifice to His Father for the sins 
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of the people; which Sacrifice being finished, the Testament 
was consummated. Being now near His Death, He did (as 
some dying persons are wont to do) declare His Will concern- 
ing what He desired should be done afterwards in commemora« 
tion of Him. . Wherefore, INstrruTING THE SACRAMENT, WHEN 
HE Gave His Bopy anp Bioop to His Discretes, HE sam, 
Do THIS IN COMMEMORATION OF Me. He who diligently ex- 
amines this, will find Christ to be the Eternal Priest, Who, in 
place of all the Sacrifices which were offered by the temporary 
priesthood of Moses’ Law (whereof many were but the types 
and figures of this Hoty Sacririce) has INSTITUTED ONE Sacri- 
FICE, the greatest of all, the plenitude of all, as the sum of all 
others, that IT MIGHT BE OFFERED TO GOD, AND GIVEN FOR FOOD 
TO THE PEOPLE’ (pp. 264, 266). 


(b) 

‘ Wherefore, not only these things which Christ did first at 
His Supper, do belong to the Testament, but also His Oblation 
on the Cross: for on the Cross He consummated the Sacrifice 
which He began in the Supper,' and therefore the commemora- 
tion of the whole thing, to wit, of the consecration in the 
Supper, and the Oblation on the Cross, is celebrated, and 
represented together in the Sacrament of the Mass; so that it 
is the Death that is more truly represented than the Supper. 
And therefore, the Apostle, when writing to the Corinthians 
in these words, As often as ye shall eat this Bread and drink 
this Cup, adds, not the Supper of our Lord, but ye shall declare 
our Lord’s Death (I. Cor. xi, 26, p. 266). 


(c) 

‘In the Mass he (the priest) does nothing else but what 
Christ did in His Last Supper, and on the Cross; for this is 
declared in Christ’s own words, Do this in commemoration of 
Me. By which words, what was He willing they should repre- 
sent, and do in the Mass, but what He had done Himself in 
His Last Supper, and on the Cross? For HE INSTITUTED, AND 
BEGAN THE SACRAMENT AT His Last SuPPER, WHICH HE PER- 
FECTED ON THE Cross’ (p. 268). 


1 This is the only quotation on which Bishop Macdonald relies in his 
book, The Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 74. But it must be noted that this 
particular passage occurs in the context of the above extract under a. The 
Sacrifice here mentioned is therefore obviously not the absolute Sacrifice of 
Redemption, but the Testament, the Instituted Sacrifice, or Sacrament begun 
in the Last Supper—an interpretation confirmed by the context that immedi- 
ately follows, as well as by the other extracts belonging to this section. 
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Henry VIII and a Modern Controversy 
(@) 


‘Luther’s own arguments demonstrate that the Cross be- 
longs to the Testament made at the Supper, when he says, 
THAT THE TESTAMENT INVOLVES THE DEATH OF THE TESTATOR, 
BY WHICH ALONE IT CAN BE MADE PERFECT” (p. 280). 


* * * * * 


To sum up: Henry VIII teaches (1) that the Cross 
is the absolute Sacrifice of Redemption which there- 
fore derives nothing sacrificial from the Last Supper; 
and (2) that the Last Supper is relative to the Cross, 
on which it depends for its emtire sacrificial perfec- 
tion. 

Whereas the new theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
teaches precisely the opposite, namely, that the Cross, 
for its sacrificial character, depends on the Last Sup- 
per, which supplies to the Redemptive Sacrifice its 
essential perfection—the formal constituent of the 
Sacrifice. 

Lastly, although it seems historically doubtful 
whether Leo X intended the title of Defender of the 
Faith, conferred on Henry, to descend to the King’s 
successors, yet polemically there seems no doubt at all 
that Assertio Septem Sacramentorum has descended 
to our times in order to smite the new theory in de- 
fence of Trent and Tradition! 


ALFRED Swasy, O.P. 
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CANDLEMAS 


What they desired to see and have not seen, 
Kings in proud purple and emblazoned gold, 
Apocalyptic prophets stern and lean, 

The aged Simeon in his arms may fold 

Taken from Mary purified by law 

With Joseph bringing turtle-doves, a pair, 

Meet offering of poorness; and in awe 

Anna the widowed prophetess, and fair 

Young men and maidens lifting tapers high, 
Lights for the Light, and wearied men and bent 
Sharing new wonder at the Infant nigh : 

All are beholding Simeon’s high content 
Foretold, fulfilled the promise that his eyes 
Should gaze on Christ before they stared at death, 
Knowing the passing of all prophecies 

Isaias made, and Daniel, by God’s breath 
Elect, prevented from erroneous thought 

Or speech, that He would come, the Son, the Just, 
Who spoke and leapt the Universe from nought 
To fill it with a breath from earthly dust, 

And spread the sky with Mary’s own rare blue 
For mantle, and a sun at heaven’s gate 

To keep the day (He was the only true 

Sun, born of Maid the Star immaculate), 

And for the shepherds on the midnight hill 

The arc of moon to light the gathered fleece, 
And silver waves He softly spoke to still 

For all who toil at sea, to give them peace. 


Now that his eyes have seen the sudden Light 
Revealed to those who sit among the shade 
Of death’s grim valleys, he shall claim his right 
Of swift dismissal; he must surely fade 

To rest according to his Lord’s decree, 
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Salvation come, Messiah born to reign 

For Israel’s glory : so he shall not see 

This Sun ascend and shine and set again 
Upon the evening hill beyond the town 

In crimson death, the vault of heaven torn 
In thunder, and the temple broken down, 
When this white Temple of the Newly-born 
Shall be destroyed and lifted on the wood 
Accursed, the second Tree of human doom, 
That men may stand and see as even stood 
Before the Serpent those who fled the tomb 
Of sin, his fathers in the wilderness, 

nt And out of many hearts thoughts be revealed 
To resurrection or unrighteousness, 

While Mary keeps within her soul concealed 
The sword of many sorrows, sorrow’s Queen, 
ath As He the King, a Man of mortal woe 

. That is, shall be, and has for ever been 
From Eve’s first tear until the trumpets blow . . . 


He shall not see, as now he sees the Child, 

The Passion Flower, nor yet the Risen Rose, 
This ancient one of days, devout and mild... . 
But yet the Spirit on his vision blows. 


ust, 


ight 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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AN OLD RUSSIAN TREATY 


ECENT affairs have stirred afresh the interest in 
early British intercourse with Russia which Hak- 
luyt and Early Voyages awakened. To those who 
love to find history repeating itself it will be especially 
gratifying to learn that three centuries ago there was 
a projected Russian treaty which failed. In 1623 
the movers were the representatives of the Royal 
Houses of Stewart and Romanoff; in 1924 they were 
the Socialist and Soviet Governments of the two coun- 
tries of Great Britain and Russia. 

Casting a glance on previous relations and events 
it is to be recalled that the Muscovy Trading Company 
was formed nearly fifty years before the famous East 
India Company. In 1635 this financial venture (the 
outcome of the veteran Cabot’s voyages of discovery) 
was entered into by many persons of high degree as 
well as by influential merchants, and received a royal 
charter. Three ships were equipped, and under the 
leadership of Chancellor made the voyage and re- 
turned with many promised trading privileges from 
the Czar, Ivan the Terrible. So the Muscovy Com- 
pany was reconstituted into the ‘Company for the 
Discovery of New Trades,’ and, in its royal charter in 
1566, was empowered to secure solely any trade ‘ estab- 
lished by sailing north, north-east or north-west from 
England.’ These terms suggest the spacious times to 
which they belong. 

In the Public Record Office are preserved copies 
of the Letters from the English Queen to the Czar 
and the original replies to them; the subjects dis- 
cussed are politics and commerce, and various requests 
are preferred. These notably concern doctors, for 
whom there was a keen Russian demand, and we read 
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An Old Russian Treaty 


that occasionally Elizabeth sent out one of her own 
medicine men. Her favourite wonder-working Dr. 
Dee (of ill-repute) was offered £2,000 a year with pro- 
visions from the Czar’s own table if he would accept 
the post of medical adviser to the court. To one of 
those gentry (said to have been a German physician) 
at Moscow was attributed the prophecy that the Virgin 
Queen ‘ throned by the West’ would become the bride 
of Ivan. Apparently he was one of her many suitors, 
and as there was a lull of six years in the Romanoff 
Tudor correspondence from 1575-81, we may con- 
jecture that the ‘eternal political alliance’ projected, 
to say nothing of one of closer import, was unaccom- 
plished, with some accompanying strain. 

For some thirty years after the death of Ivan the 
Terrible in 1584 there was a succession of weak or 
usurping Czars, but in 1613, with the accession of 
Michael Romanoff, eager intercourse took place with 
the British sovereign, James I. Twenty-four of the 
precious documents preserved out of the forty-six be- 
longing to this period (1581—1680) are letters from 
Czar Michael.’ This youthful monarch was confronted 
with many difficulties due to the long-continued wars 
with Sweden and with Poland, and we have interest- 
ing scraps of suggestion in the details of his attempts 
at settlement. Anticipating by three centuries the 
methods of an International League, he invoked the 
pacific aid of England, France, Holland and Den- 
mark in his stand against Gustavus Adolphus. The 
contribution of our ‘wisest fool in Christendom’ was 
the sending as his ambassador one Sir John Merrick, 
Knt.,’ a future governor of the Muscovy Company; a 
man he recommended as one ‘apt to consolidate the 
amity between the two countries’ now at daggers 
drawn. The commendation was not undeserved. Sir 


1 Transactions of Royal Historical Society, 4th Series, Vol. I. 
? Guildhall Records, Remembrancie III, iv. 
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John was able to come to an arrangement with the 
Swedish representative, and appears to have drawn up 
the treaty of peace and transferred the indemnity of 
40,000 roubles from Russia to Sweden. 

Then began the intensive correspondence inspired 
by the dual resolve to raise a loan in England and to 
prepare ‘a perpetual league and alliance against all 
mutual enemies.’ As it took place during the years in 
which James I summoned no parliament and was 
under the early thrall of Villiers (afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham), probably no minister had a share in the 
negotiations. Robert Cecil was dead and James I and 
Bacon, Earl of Verulam, never saw eye to eye. Let 
us note that the loan was negotiated. The merchants 
of the Muscovy Company thought so well of the pro- 
spects that they, with those of the East India Com- 
pany, subscribed it, and £200,000 was sent over to 
Czar Michael. The conditions attached were emi- 
nently businesslike and shrewd; comprising free 
trade with Persia through Russia, the equivalent of 
most favoured nation in hemp and flax and cordage, 
exclusion of the Dutch, from Moscow and other prin- 
cipal cities (rivals since 1578), and acceptance of a 
fixed date for the repayment of the loan. 

Curiously enough the eminent member of the Mus- 
covy Company entrusted with the loan for some rea- 
son handed over to the Czar only something less than 
half of the amount subscribed, bringing the remainder 
back to England. The £40,000 lent was, we may 
rejoice to know, repaid within two years. During that 
time and afterwards there were still maintained plans 
for ‘an eternal league and friendship’ between Russia 
and England. The Muscovy merchants were natur- 
ally strongly in favour of the alliance, and Sir John 
Merrick had the Russian Envoys in his company when 
he came back to England. These diplomatic agents 
waited in vain for several months for a definite reply 
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An Old Russian Treaty 


from James I and his Privy Council, which apparently 
they failed to obtain. 

However, in 1623, the King signed and sealed a 
document of ‘Articles of a Perpetuall League and 
Alliance,’ and sent it out by a member of the Muscovy 
Company. It had its political clauses and its commer- 
cial; the former included the condition of actual help 
in war and the latter that of suppression of the ‘ pir- 
ate’ or ‘free-lance’ traders (British as well as Dutch) 
who infringed the privileges of the Muscovy mer- 
chants. The bearer of this weighty document seems 
not to have delivered it immediately, and while en- 
quiries and explanations were passing to and fro, 
James I died. 

His son and successor, Charles I, carried on the 
correspondence with many courtly expressions about 
the ‘princely alliance’ designed by his ‘dear father,’ 
but any definite framing of a League was dropped. A 
curious episode in 1630-1 was that of the Russian pur- 
chase of British firearms and the enlistment of soldiers 
of fortune under a certain militant Scotsman, who was 
re-organising the Russian army. Only a few fighters 
were secured from Britain and recruits had to be 
sought for on the continent, but more than one con- 
signment of muskets and ammunition were sent. 
[These were the days when the unhappy Poland of 
the future was the daring aggressor.] In 1635 
Charles I was able to congratulate his ‘princely 
brother’ on the conclusion of peace with Poland. 

It is not improbable that the activity of this Mus- 
covite enterprise in its early stages was one of the 
silent factors making for the final sacrifice of that 
prince of adventurers, Walter Raleigh. In the ill- 
guarded seclusion of his confinement in the Tower 
we may well imagine that rumours of this new impetus 
to Russian trade stimulated his own wilder notions 
about Guiana. For it was in the very year when the 
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Russian ambassadors were in England negotiating for 
the loan that Raleigh was set free and embarked on 
his luckless expedition; to clash with Spanish claims 
(as it was known he must) and to be made the scape- 
goat for all offences against Spain. 

Students of economics will have read with interest 
of the negotiations of Charles I for the purchase of 
corn from Russia. Bad harvests at home and scarcity 
and wars abroad led to the King’s many urgent letters, 
in one of which he asks to be allowed to buy 100,000 
quarters of grain. The great dearth ‘in our Kingdom 
of Ireland, whose wants we are in all princely com- 
passion to relieve, as also the extraordinary quantity 
of corn which is dayly shipped out of our Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland to supply the necessities of 
the Princes of our confederacie, whose dominions lye 
wasted and ruinated by the fearfull destruction of a 
long and bloody warre,’ are the causes of his earnest 
request. 

The several letters on the subject, from one of which 
the above is quoted, belong to the period when 
Charles I was ruling without a parliament, and when 
Laud and Strafford were his right-hand men in public 
affairs at home and the Duke of Buckingham his 
spirited but capricious foreign minister. The ‘long 
and bloody war’ was that of the Thirty Years’ War, 
waged largely in the Palatinate and in which Charles 
was bound to take a brotherly interest. So late as 
1646, when he was in the throes of the Civil War, the 
King wrote an urgent letter to the Czar Alexis asking 
for permission to buy 300,000 quarters of corn, to be 
paid for in English cloth A similar request was made 
from Carisbrooke in 1648, probably one of the last mis- 
sives sent by the falling King. The young Prince 
Charles wrote from his refuge at the Hague at the end 
of the same year desiring Czar Alexis to sell him 
40,000 quarters of grain for Ireland. This is easily 
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An Old Russian Treaty 


understandable, since the Stuart hopes during those 
dangerous months were based upon Scottish and Irish 
loyalty. 

The execution of the King in the following year 
shocked and horrified not only the nearer European 
states, but also the semi-barbarous Muscovy. Alexis 
sent ambassadors bearing letters of protest to the other 
European Courts and banished the merchants of the 
English Muscovy Company from his realm on account 
of the bloody crime. In vain did the regicide Cromwell 
seek to re-establish friendly or trading relations; his 
letters were rejected and his envoy ignored. But the 
Czar maintained intercourse with Prince Charles, and 
even granted him a loan towards the recovery of his 
kingdom. At the Restoration, however, the forfeited 
opportunity was not recovered ; the Dutch had extended 
their activities during the disgrace of the English, and 
the Muscovy Company had lost its privileged position 
for ever.* 

S. CuNNINGTON. 


*Some interesting details are given of the Russian trading 
conditions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Trans- 
actions of Royal Historical Society, Vol. III, by Miss Wyatt 
Smith, M.A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘PERE DE LA TAILLE AND THE LAST SUPPER.’ 
To the Editor of BLackrrRiars. 


Dear REVEREND Sir, 

In itself there would be nothing but pleasure in explaining 
to your readers that immolo, apart from its etymological sig- 
nification, which cannot apply to the sacrifice of the Lord, has 
in its current acceptation two principal meanings, which an 
author has to define before he makes use of either of them: 
the first being rei divinae causa macto, and the second, sacri- 
fico (see Forcellini, Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 1855, tom. 3, 
p. 387, or M.F., p. 11-12): either a mactation in connection 
with an offering, or a sacrificing; that in this latter sense 
Christ obviously was on the Cross immolated not by others, 
but by Himself; but in the former sense most certainly He 
was not on the Cross immolated by Himself, but by His 
enemies. Again, that if by the Mass is meant the bloodless 
oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ under the species of 
bread and wine by the Priests of the Church in memory of 
Christ’s death till He come (‘sub signis visibilibus immolandum 
in memoriam trarsitus sui ex hoc mundo ad Patrem,’ Conc. 
Trid., sess. 22, cap. 1), which is the generally accepted sense, 
then there was in that sense no Mass celebrated in the Cenacle; 
although there Christ certainly did offer virtually all our 
Masses; which are now offered by us in virtue of that one 
offering of His, to which He actually conjoins and subjoins our 
own offerings, as particular agencies to a universal cause. But 
if you choose to mean by the Mass any bloodless oblation of 
the Body and Blood of Christ under the species of bread and 
wine: whether performed by the Priests of the Church in 
union with Christ, or by Christ alone; whether intended to 
commemorate Christ’s death, or to dedicate Christ to His death ; 
whether having no further continuation in view, or having still 
to be carried on and pursued unto death; then in that indeter- 
minate sense, which is not the current one, you will have to say 
that there was a Mass said in the Cenacle. And many other 
things of like import might it be pleasant to discourse about. 
Only there is a difficulty. 

Father McNabb has written in Blackfriars two articles to 
which I had to reply. One in September, 1923, under the title, 
A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice; and another, under 
the title Pére de la Taille and the Last Supper, in October, 
1924. The first I answered in the Ecclesiastical Review of 
July and August, 1924 (articles now republished in my pam- 
phlet, The Last Supper and Calvary). The reply to the second 
was my letter of November 13th, 1924, which appeared in your 
December issue, with the title prefixed to it of the article under 
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Correspondence 


examination, ‘ Pére de la Taille and the Last Supper.’ So far, 
so good. Now, much to my surprise, I see in your January 
issue of this year a letter of Fr. McNabb’s, under the heading, 
A New Theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, where, waiving 
aside with a superb gesture my reply to his latest production, 
he simply goes back to his original line of attack, marshalling 
against me the same old arguments which have already done 
service for him the first time, exactly as if they were still un- 
impaired, as if they had never been met and encountered. No 
indication whatever is vouchsafed to the readers of Blackfriars 
of what my answers in the Ecclesiastical Review may have 
been; much less any discussion of them attempted. Were I 
to write a reply, I should have to resume the same discussion 
ab ovo again, with the same result in view, of never having 
a single counter-argument of mine considered even by my 
opponent. Sir, there is a limit even to my simplicity. 

But there is also something else. My letter of November 
13th was intended as an exposure of certain methods calculated 
(I do not say designed) to cast doubts on my literary honesty, 
and as a protest against a censure, which makes of my doc- 
trine something worse even than a merely heretical view, a 
‘blasphemous idea’ (October, 1924, p. 399), that is, according 
to St. Thomas (2-2, 13, 3), the worst kind of heresy. Now I 
have looked in vain through Fr. McNabb’s recent letter for 
some expression of regret at this remarkable outburst. That 
being so, I find it impossible, Sir, to carry on the discussion 
with him any further. My humility, I am afraid, has also its 
limits; but anyhow, I am satisfied that in this case they are 
marked out for me clearly by an imperative duty of self- 
respect. 

One point only I wish to clear up before taking leave, 
because it is one of mere fact, and involving a personal element, 
which is of interest not only to me, but also to a revered and 
beloved friend, whose name has been dragged into this dis- 
cussion in Blackfriars with what seems to me questionable 
taste. Your correspondent apparently has thought that there 
was something to gain for him by turning me into a ‘ pupil’ 
of Bishop Macdonald, and the Bishop into my ‘leader’ and 
the ‘originator of Pére de la Taille’s theory’ (January, p. 52). 
I would consider it an honour to have sat at the feet of Bishop 
Macdonald. But, as a matter of fact, I had never heard of 
His Lordship, much less (I am ashamed to say) come across 
any of his writings till January—February, 1919, when I was 
Staying in London, to be demobilised. But by that time, not 
only had my book been written, and the preface signed and 
dated (March 19th, 1915), not only had the censors’ work been 
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completed (the Nihil Obstat is of November 13th, 1916), but 
the manuscript had already been two years in the hands of the 
publishers. I was able, however, to get two extracts from 
Bishop Macdonald’s article in the Ecclesiastical Review of 
December, 1905, inserted at page 75 and 106 of Mysterium 
Fidei (same pages in the second edition, which is just out). 
This is my indebtedness to the Bishop of Hebron: not a trifling 
one, since I consider that these extracts are some of the best 
pieces collected in my book. But there is a far cry from this 
to the fanciful report of leadership and discipleship, and 
‘united front,’ and ‘ broken front’ (Blackfriars, loc. cit.), and 
somebody’s remarkable share in this dramatic course of events. 
The true origin of my book may be found by those who care 
to know in Catholic Belief in the Holy Eucharist (p. 126). As 
for the Bishop’s latest work (The Sacrifice of the Mass in the 
Light of Scripture and Tradition, London, 1924), I consider it 
to be of a highly distinguished quality; and if I here and there 
happen to disagree on some point of detail, I am only using 
the same freedom of which His Lordship gave me the whole- 
some example in his criticism of Mysterium Fidei, as early as 
February, 1922 (Ecclesiastical Review). Our mutual independ- 
ence is of equally long standing with our acquaintance; nor 
can it be surpassed except by our mutual respect. 

I thank you, Sir, for having corrected the misprint which 
had crept into my preceding letter. May I express a regret 
that in his transcriptions of certain passages of mine your cor- 
respondent should not have respected my text? I did not write 
in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record (p. 310): ‘ Nor do I propose 
to deal with Bishop Macdonald’ (as quoted in Blackfrars, 
January, p. 52); which would hardly be courteous. I wrote: 
‘Nor do I propose to speak for Bishop Macdonald’: there is 
more than a shade of difference. Nor did I write: ‘I happen 
to have already expressed my opinion of his book which is to 
appear shortly in the Gregorianum’: which would not be Eng- 
lish, beside being hardly intelligible. As for the barbarisms 
and solecisms intrcduced into a French passage of mine, which 
appears on page 53, I leave them out of account, as I trust 
no one will be tempted to accuse me of ignorance of my own 
native language. 

I beg to remain, dear Reverend Sir, with true regard, 

Your obedient servant, 
Rome, M. ve 1a Tarte, S.J. 
January 24th, 1925. 
[As both Father Vincent McNabb and Pére de la Taille have 
had an opportunity of stating at some length their respec 
tive positions, this correspondence may now cease.—ED. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CosmoLocy : An Introduction to the philosophy of matter. By 
the Rev. John O’Neill, D.Ph. (Longmans, Green and Co. 
12/6 net.) 

Dr. O’ Neill here presents his first volume on Cosmology to 
students of philosophy; his second volume, which will appear 
in due course, will complete the work. 

This first volume is to prepare the ground for a convincing 
exposition of the strong points of Scholastic Cosmology. There 
is an introductory chapter which deals with four preliminary 
topics : the origin in Ancient Greece of science and philosophy 
as synonyms; the emergence in the late sixteenth century 
Europe of natural science and cosmology as irreconcilable 
rivals ; the subsequent rectification of frontiers and the resulting 
chasm between the ideals of the natural scientist and the cos- 
mologist ; the importance attributed by St. Thomas to cos- 
mology as a basis of rational theism. This introduction is 
followed by four chapters on Greek cosmology which explain 
the rise and development of Aristotle’s cosmology. The next 
five chapters are devoted to an exposition of cosmology as 
developed by the medieval schoolmen under the leadership of 
St. Thomas, Scotus, and Suarez. 

A final chapter tells how this cosmology was driven from the 
Universities of Europe by the gibes of the Humanists and anti- 
Aristotelian discoveries in natural science, above all—by the 
break of decadent schoolmen with the best traditions of their 
forbears.? 

This is an erudite work. It is sufficient to glance at the 
Notes (pp. 275-302) to see at what great pains the author has 
been to give every possible quotation from Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Scotus and Suarez that has reference to any one of 
the questions of which the book treats. The book gives an 
exact and complete account of the doctrine upon ‘ matter ’ of the 
ancient philosophers anterior to Aristotle, of Aristotle himself, 
and of the subsequent complex (most complex !) speculative 
system raised up by the medieval scholastics. 

The author’s reverence for St. Thomas is supreme: occa- 
sionally however he quits St. Thomas for the companionship of 
Suarez, but he fights shy of Scotus who sometimes beckons 
him from a distance ! 

This work is not for the beginner; it is for the advanced 
serious student and for the professor. It is to be hoped that 
the work will be read, and studied, by many who are not 


1 Cf. Preface, p. vii. 
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professedly followers of the scholastic system, above all by 
scientists, physicists and chemists. Many of these latter may 
indeed be overawed by and perhaps tired with the apparently 
useless subtleties of the medieval scholastics which they will 
regard as so much unprofitable hair-splitting ; but on examina- 
tion they will find that these medieval giants are at one as 
regards the main thesis and that the aforesaid subtleties bear 
upon points that are generally less vital than the main thesis 
itself, which concerns the constitution of body as such. They 
all assert that body is composed of two essential principles 
which are called substantial form and prime matter. In a body 
the substantial form is the root of the qualitative perfections, 
and prime matter the root of quantitative perfections. Quality 
and quantity are not reducible to the same category, they there- 
fore postulate diverse principles; for this reason, and in order 
to give a rational explanation of the essential unity of a body, 
the scholastics following Aristotle affirm that ‘body’ is a com- 
posite of two different principles, one of which is a substantial 
potency and the other a substantial act. The main difficulty in 
this theory, especially for an outsider, is an understanding not 
so much of substantial form as of prime matter: it is next to 
impossible to convince the mind of an outsider that there can 
be a reality which, of itself, has no existence and indeed no per- 
fection at all, and which nevertheless is receptive of perfection 
through its union with a substantial form. We remember a 
certain scientist, who was discussing the properties of radium, 
saying he felt sure that later on it would be proved that radium 
was naught else but the prime matter of the scholastics. This 
remark showed he had not the faintest idea of prime matter. 
In this book an exact and indeed complete account is given of 
prime matter. 

A word concerning one of the subtleties treated in this book 
may, we hope, not seem to be presumptive. It concerns the 
doctrine of St. Thomas and of Thomists that a substance is not 
immediately operative and that a faculty or power of the sub- 
stance is alone immediately operative. This doctrine is open to 
many obvious difficulties such as are formulated both by Scotus 
and Suarez. Dr, O’Neill seems to desert St. Thomas here, and 
in his precipitous flight for shelter under the wing of Suarez 
flings a gibe at Cajetan. The principles of St. Thomas in this 
matter are these :— 


1. The Divine substance alone is an immediate prin- 
ciple of activity. 
This doctrine is founded upon the following principle : 
2. Act and potency are in the same (supreme) genus. 
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Now created activity is an accident (the Divine activity is 
the Divine substance itself). Therefore the immediate principle 
of created activity must be in the genus of accident. Therefore 
a created substance is not immediately operative, but acts 
through a faculty which is an accident. ; 

There is no flaw in this reasoning: but it is based upon the 
aforesaid principle that act and potency are in the same (supreme) 
genus, and one might call this principle into question; but we 
think wrongly. One thing should be borne in mind, that there 
is here question of the potency which is ordained essentially to 
an act. A substantial potency is ordained essentially to a sub- 
stantial act, and an accidental potency to an accidental act. We 
cannot see that there is any begging of the question here, for it 
seems clear to us that if substance, as substance, acts, the effect 
must necessarily be in the order of substance.* We confess we 
cannot demonstrate this; it may be one of those things that can 
be seen. If an accident, as accident, acts, the effect must be an 
accident ; it cannot be a substance. It must not be thought that 
this last proposition is suicidal for Thomists, seeing that 
Thomists by their doctrine are committed to the theory that an 
accidental form which is united to a substantial form in a man- 
ner that does not imply the reception of any power from this 
form can produce, not merely forms which are like itself 
(namely, accidental forms), but also a form higher than itself 
(namely, the substantial form), because this apparent anomaly 
turns upon the words ‘does not imply the reception of any 
power from this (viz., the substantial) form.’ 

The perpetually recurring phrase of St. Thomas that a 
faculty acts in virtute formae substantialis must have some 
meaning or other, whereas the objection of Scotus and Suarez 
implies that it has no meainng at all. It is true that Suarez at- 
temps to establish the theory that perhaps the new substantial 
form is the effect of the immediate action of both kinds of form 
—the action of the substantial form as principal agent and the 
action of the faculties as instrumental agents. But this is 
directly opposed to St. Thomas’ doctrine that no finite sub- 
stance is immediately operative. 

We do not profess to be able to explain the words ‘in vir- 
tute formae substantialis ’ ; and yet we have a suspicion of what 
they mean. The trite saying ‘actiones sunt suppositorum’ 
might help in this connection. If it is the supposit that acts (of 
course as ‘ principium quod’) then the new form, whether acci- 
dental or substantial, is the result of the action of the supposit. 
The difficulty begins when philosophers split up the supposit and 


*This would imply that the very activity of the substance is substantial ; 
and this is true of the divine activity only. 
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try to discover what réle is to be attributed to this part or to 
that (as ‘ principium quo,’ whether proximate or remote), Insing 
sight of the important fact that to no one part should be as- 
signed any réle apart from the supposit or complete subsisting 
whole. Often a mental segregation of parts is apt to lead the 
mind unconsciously to assign a certain réle to one part which is 
unintelligible except in so far as that part is precisely a part 
and therefore belonging to the whole. To say, as does Scotus, 
that it is absurd to attribute to an accidental form the power of 
producing a substantial form is fully admitted by every Thomist 
if this accidental form be considered as a power apart from the 
supposit. Whether an accidental form produce a new accidental 
or a new substantial form is due radically to the virtue of the 
substance in which it is lodged. 

St. Thomas may indeed give only probable proofs that the 
immediate principle of operation in a created substance is really 
distinct from the substance; and even if a wise philosopher 
ought not to look for demonstration in a matter so recondite as 
this, nevertheless personally we would rather trust in this, as 
in many other matters, the sublime metaphysical sense of St. 
Thomas than in the lesser penetration of mind such as that of 
Scotus or Suarez. 

In spite of the above doctrine, St. Thomas declares that a 
substance is the cause of its own properties : is it therefore the 
immediate principle of the activity whereby its properties are 
produced? This would seem to contradict the former state- 
ment. Whatever causality is attributed to a substance in the 
matter under discussion, it is certain that this causality is 
neither ‘material, formal, nor final. Is it therefore efficient? 
Yes and no. According to the mind of St. Thomas it is not 
efficient in a strict sense, but it is reductivé efficient. This is the 
reason why we do not think that Cajetan’s solution of the prob- 
lem ought to be classed among: those inane solutions that are of 
the fairy godmother type. It is quite true that a cause that 
does not act cannot be truly efficient. Now St. Thomas says 
distinctly that a substance ‘est causa proprii accidentis .. - 
quodammodo activa’ (I. Pars., 9.77, A.6, ad. 2). We have 
carefully examined all the texts quoted by the author (Notes p. 
291) in which it is asserted that strict causality seems to be im- 
plied, but none of them, to our mind, imply any distinct action 
whatsoever. ; 

It is owing to the virtue or perfection of the substantial 
form that these properties come to be ‘ per aliquam naturalem 
resultantiam’ through the agency of the efficient cause that 
generates the new substance. ° This is why this causality is not, 
properly speaking, efficient, but is placed in the genus of effici- 
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ent causality reductivé ; and this is why Cajetan has recourse to 
the efficiency, or rather the perfection, and not to the action of 
the substance. 

We offer an apology to Dr. O'Neill for failing before this 
to review his important work. Not only stress of other occu- 
pations, but also the difficulty of his erudite work (which we 
have read through carefully), made it impossible before this to 
bring his book to the notice of our readers. 

AELRED Wuiracr_E, O.P. 


THE ROMAN JUBILEE. By Rev. H. Thurston, S.J. (Sands, Lon- 
don. Pp. xvi + 206. 6/-.) 

TuE JUBILEE YEAR 1925. By Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. Paper, 8d.) 

The majority of Catholics will no doubt be anxious to have 
in print the details of the history, meaning, privileges and obli- 
gations of the Jubilee Year and its Indulgence. The two 
volumes we have before us, each excellent in its way, are in- 
tended to supply this need. For those who desire to possess 
a good historical review of the Jubilee, Fr. Thurston’s volume, 
an abridgement of his earlier work, ‘ The Holy Year of Jubilee,’ 
with its many illustrations and scholarly text, will be found very 
satisfactory. 

Dr. Mahoney’s little book is more of a compendium, but will 
prove a remarkably useful and satisfying handbook. Besides a 
short account of the origin and history of the celebration, of 
the ceremonial observances, and of the Indulgences with con- 
ditions for gaining the same, there is a translation of the Bull 
Infinita Dei, the official promulgation of the Holy Year, and 
a useful appendix of suitable prayers. All Catholics, especially 
those who are unable to make the pilgrimage to Rome, should 
obtain one or other of these admirable volumes. " 

H.C. 


Tue Isoronic Noration. By Dom John Stéphan, O.S.B. 
(Sydney Lee, Exeter, England. Folio, pp. 24. 5/-.) 


Many a musician must have carped at the complicated elabo- 
ration that ensues in modern musical notation from the neces- 
sary introduction of ‘accidental’ signs. We ourselves have 
seen over fifty ‘accidentals’ in a single bar! Certainly many 
would welcome, and some few bold spirits have sought, a simpli- 
fication of the present method whereby a note sign might exhi- 
bit its exact and invariable signification without the conjunc- 
tion of adventitious modifications to denote a variation from the 
normal. The Isotonic Notation is a very creditable attempt to 
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effect a simplification of this sort and is worthy of the attention 
of every musician. It is a brief essay, the text of which is in 
triple columns of English, French and German, giving a brief 
history of musical notation and setting forth quite simply and 
clearly the author’s own revision of the present system. A mere 
glance at the copious examples will show at once how real 
and practical a simplification has been effected with, at the same 
time, the minimum of novelty. Suffice it to say that the signs 
for accidentals are entirely eliminated and key signatures cease 
to be necessary. We sincerely hope that ‘ Isotonic’ notation 
will receive the consideration it deserves in the musical world. 
H.C. 


SHort Stories By Russian AuTHorS. From Pushkin to Solo- 

gub. (Dent. Everyman Library. 2/-.) 

Here is a collection of short stories, almost uniformly ex- 
cellent, arranged in chronological order. We begin with the 
most obviously arresting, ‘The Queen of Spades,’ and end 
with the lovely and tender tale of ‘ The White Mother.’ Push- 
kin is an extraordinarily interesting study; he is the man who 
gave Russia her modern literary language, who cast and per- 
fected the Russian short-story, Russian poetry, Russian drama, 
the Russian novel, and in addition to this he absorbed much 
of the literature of the West (he was particularly influenced by 
Shakespeare and Byron), so that he may well be called ‘The 
Peter the Great of Russian Literature.’ The perfection of its 
finish, and the story of the lives lived against the background 
of the musty sorrows of the house of the half-demented coun- 
tess, are so vivid as to give the most casual reader an uncanny 
impression of truth—not, if one may differentiate, the truth of 
a true experience read, but the impression of that experience 
lived very bitterly a long time ago. You have known it your- 
self—that house and that life and the petty bullying of the 
countess (a survival of the French spiritedness amid the dingy 
snows and the deathly apathy of St. Petersburg). Gogol’s 
savage satire against officialdom, shown in ‘ The Cloak,’ is not 
more finely drawn, though elaborated, in ‘Dead Souls,’ and 
the short story should be read before the novel. Next we have 
Chekhov’s clumsy heroes, who too often arouse impatience in- 
stead of pity, and Korolaiko, comparatively sentimental, whose 
acquaintance I had not previously made. He is represented by 
‘The Murmuring Forest,’ a very lovely little story but perhaps 
too wordy. Among others is Kuprin—the only one to give an 
impression of sordidness. But the tale is finely done. The 
book is, of course, excellently got up, and a marvellous in- 
stance of ‘ good measure’ for money. V.M.D. 
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CHARLES JAMES Fox. SPEECHES DURING THE FRENCH REVOLU- 

TIONARY PERIOD. Edited by I. C. Willis, M.A. 

THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE Fox. Revised by Norman Penney. 
Introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 
Swirt’s JOURNAL TO STELLA. With Sir Walter Scott’s Intro- 
duction. Edited by J. K. Moorhead. 
(London: Dent and Sons. 1924. Everyman’s Library, 
vols. 758, 754 and 757-) 

(i) Charles Fox was the idol of a full half of the nation for 
many decades; in spite of glaring faults of character he was 
loved as few men have been loved; and he was one of the 
greatest of orators and parliamentarians. His speeches are 
worth preserving. Their eloquence is of the highest order, al- 
though there are few of the purple patches we meet with in 
his great rival, Burke. They are true literature, and a com- 
parison of them with the speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons to-day leaves us not a little sad and somewhat humi- 
liated. Yet there is nothing of the pedant in them, no idle 
parade of scholarship; they are business-like and directed to 
the point at issue. Fox had not Burke’s powers of imagina- 
tion, but in argument few have rivalled him. And as a leader 
of opposition he is the great model for all time. Every student 
of the terrific struggle between Great Britain and Revolutionary 
France should master this collection of Fox’s speeches: they 
will teach him more than many manuals of contemporary 
history. 

(ii) A Catholic will find little to attract him in The Journal 
of George Fox. The editor is inclined to class it with the 
‘confessions’ of St. Augustine, but that to us is a profanation. 
While allowing for Fox’s absolute sincerity and transparent 
goodness of life, we are repelled by his fierce bigotry, his gross 
unfairness to Catholics. The book is full of revolting intoler- 
ance ; it savours too much of the spirit of its century to be very 
pleasant reading to-day. The Quakers we have met in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and those we have read of 
in the eighteenth, are happily cast in a gentler and more attrac- 
tive mould. They at least can realise that there are two sides 
to every question, even the religious one. This their stern 
pioneer, George Fox, could never do. Perhaps, though, that 
was the secret of his (as of every fanatic’s) great power over 
his fellows and followers. 

(iii) Dean Swift in private life was a far pleasanter person 
than in his public and political one. He writes so naturally, so 
simply and naively to his Stella that the reader is much drawn 
to him. He is almost another Pepys in these letters, and 
gives us just the same vivid and minute glimpse of his times 
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and his contemporaries. This is not a book to read through: 
it is one to take up and glance at from time to time— 50 pages 
of gossip and political tittle-tattle, often indiscreet and always 
lively, with one of Sir Walter Scott’s best essays by way of 
introduction and illumined by copious editorial notes. 


ROBERT BRACEY. 





THE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN. With Further Sayings. Writ- 
ten down by their Mother, Pamela Grey. (Basil Black- 
well, Oxford. 5/- net.) 

They who, having opened this book, put it down before 
finishing it—unless it be to dance for joy or sing a hymn of 
praise for its rare worth—may consider themselves strong- 
minded. To the tired of soul it will be like the sudden opening 
of a window in a room long shut, to let in the April wind. 
Those who have read Edward Wyndham Tennant by the same 
author will be glad to meet again the charming hero of that 
biography, who figures in these pages as ‘ Two’ among the five 
children here numerically named in order of age. This fifth edi- 
tion is revised and augmented by Further Sayings, and a poem 
illustrating some wise and forceful words, which all grown 
folk should read, on children in the dark. It is an ideal gift- 
book for all ages, tastes and temperaments. Even those un- 
accountable people who do not love children will surely delight 
in the literary charm and the keen sense of humour that never 
allows tenderness to become sentimental, with which their say- 
ings are recorded by a mother who sees them through eyes 
wherein laughter and worship are at one accord. 

Less deliberately exquisite from a purely literary point of 
view, but more popular, the book certainly rivals (and could 
higher praise be given?) Mrs. Meynell’s delicious essays on 
The Children. The greater part of it is simply a string of say- 
ings and anecdotes delightfully recorded, like rows of uncut 
jewels set by the genius of a skilled craftsman. I say ad- 
visedly, uncut; for there has been no attempt at artificial 
shaping or polishing. On p. 145 you find a fact noted which 
the book has already impressed on your mind—the unmistak- 
able difference between a real and a fictitious child’s saying. 
This mother has clearly neither need nor will to improve on the 
excellent material to hand. She is blessed in having had her 
children’s confidence to a degree not often granted even to the 
most understanding of mothers. F 

Some of the sayings ring clearly true by their comical likeli- 
hood. Anybody’s child might be ‘astonished when he found 
that Cain and Mabel were both boys,’ or let his fancies so run 
as he lay in bed at night: ‘I see... horrid animals. . - 
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Owls. Owls galloping towards me with little stings in them. 
.. + Wolves, too. Wolves, coming like pug-dogs at me. 
Foxes . . . as well. Lots. . . . Now I see a house with wild 
animals running into it. God sent a great punishment on those 
animals. He never sent any little cubs to them at all. . . .’ 

Other sayings bring conviction by their sheer originality. 
This was surely a child’s unique response to his mother’s as- 
surance that he was all the world to her: ‘And you’re Heaven 
and the North Pole to me.’ 

Unique, too, is this parable of the spiritual life, which might 
have been told—in other words—by St. John of the Cross. 
‘Two’ was lying down, unwell, and his mother found him with 
tears on his cheeks. 

‘What is the matter . . . do you feel ill?’ 

‘No .. . only—only when you went out of the room 
I saw God ’—and the tears flowed. (This small seer—a re- 
freshingly natural and radiant child—often ‘saw God.’) 

‘But that ought not to make you unhappy ; that ought 
to make you feel very glad... .’ 

‘Yes, but when I saw Him I threw my jujube away.’ 

‘Why did you do that, I wonder?’ 

‘ Because I wasn’t worthy of it.” The words were lost 
in a tangle of sobs. ‘I felt I wanted to throw it away, but 
now God’s gone—and I haven’t got my . . . jujube.’ 

Two passages must be called in question. Although the 
Holy Family are sometimes, without any particular theological 
foundation, described as an ‘earthly Trinity,’ it is difficult to 
see how ‘three planes of consciousness, . . . three different 
grades of being,’ held to be depicted by the Divine Child, Mary 
and Joseph in Holman Hunt’s ‘ Flight into Egypt’ (set as 
frontispiece to this book) can be ‘an illustration of the Trinity ’ 
(pp. 74-75). And, on p. 126, the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is evidently mistaken for that of the Virgin Birth, 
a confusion sometimes found among Protestants but surprising 
in a mind so widely cultured as Lady Grey’s. M.B. 


My Cousin Puiuip. By Roger Pater. (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 6/-.) 

This book tells the life story of Philip Rivers Pater, the old 
priest whose experiences in the borderland of the supernatural 
were related in Mystic Voices, the companion volume by the 
same author. With Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s Christopher 
and \Cressida very fresh in his mind, and remembering vividly 
(for who can ever forget it?) The Life of John William Walshe, 
the present reviewer is tempted to adapt what was said of a 
certain poet, that he was ‘ Keats and water,’ to the case of the 
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present author by saying that he is Carmichael and water. 
This judgment is less harsh than it sounds, for it is a great 
privilege to be associated, however humbly, with that particu- 
lar mode of writing the author of the Solitaries of the Sambuca 
invented and made immortal. Inevitably he must have fol- 
lowers ; he can never have equals. His method and style allure 
only to deceive. They appear to be so very simple, so spon- 
taneous, that many will think they can employ them. They 
begin with a little inspiration, and end in dismal imitation. 
They fail at every step where Mr. Carmichael succeeds. 

My Cousin Philip at once suggests the manner of Mr. Car- 
michael. Evidently it is a fictitious biography (perhaps with a 
slight foundation of reality), but presented with all the circum- 
stantial detail of real life. There are dates, references to a 
Dominican Friar, and an heraldic achievement. There is the 
family history, and a long account of Father Philip’s spiritual 
philosophy. But somehow, unlike John William Walshe, who 
deceived even the late Cardinal of Westminster himself, he 
never manages really to live. He remains just a ‘character’ 
until the end, in spite of his biographer’s efforts to clothe him 
with living flesh. For this reason he is startlingly unreal in 
word and action. There is an artificial air about the book. 
This is most evident in the early chapters with their thoroughly 
unreal conversations. One can almost feel the author struggling 
with them in his attempts to make them live. 

The idea of the book is good, excellent even. The straight 
writing is direct and well-informed. But the impression re- 
mains that the author has just failed to ‘get there,’ at any 
rate this time. And what would Mr. Carmichael have made of 
it ? E.E. 


Tue CuurcHEs or Rome. By Roger Thynne. (Kegan Paul.) 


In attempting to write of the Churches of Rome an author 
is faced with two possible modes of procedure: he may strive 
to be purely objective and impersonal, and confine himself to 
noting the numerous objects of historical, religious or artistic 
interest which are displayed before his eyes, affixing thereto the 
barest chronological and biographical details ; or he may intro- 
duce himself to the notice of the reader in a way similar to that 
of the Roman guide who lies in wait for his victim, say, at the 
bronze doors of the Vatican, and will not be refused. Most of 
us probably prefer to have history and art delivered to us viva 
voce ; but we demand as a primary condition that our guide be 
thoroughly cognisant of fhe things in which he would instruct us. 

Mr. Thynne has chosen the more personal way of making 
us acquainted with his subject. While this has resulted in 
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some interesting pages, it has at the same time given rise to a 
doubt as to whether the title of the work is an adequate one. 
For there is a great deal of Mr. Thynne in these pages, so 
much so that the reader may be tempted to label the book as 
‘The Musings of Roger Thynne on some of the Roman 
Churches.’ Frankly, it must be confessed that our guide is un- 
satisfactory, misleading and inaccurate. 

The complete justification of this criticism would demand 
more space than is placed at one’s disposal in a book review. 
In justice to the author, however, some of the things that call 
for amendment and correction shall be noticed. 

In appraising the aesthetic value of works of art some 
modern critics have shown a tendency to justify their animad- 
versions by quoting the old saw, ‘ De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum,’ when their views differ from those commonly received 
and accepted. Mr. Thynne takes full advantage of this liberty 
in several noteworthy instances, as e.g. in his critique of Michel- 
angelo’s statue of Moses in St. Pietro in Vincoli, and again in 
decrying the mosaic work of Pius IX Chapel in St. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, which he naively confesses he has never given 
himself time to examine thoroughly. These instances out of 
many that might have been chosen will serve to warn the 
reader to expect iconoclastic views on the things that displease 
our author. Some may even think that he has exaggerated his 
dislikes to the point of foolishness, as e.g. in his statement that 
the Borghese Chapel in St. Maria Maggiore is an attempt to 
bribe God at great expense. 

But while admitting that an author may claim a vast deal 
of freedom in the interpretation of the beautiful, it is not so 
evident that he has the right to claim a like indulgence in deal- 
ing with history. I am afraid that Mr. Thynne has disregarded 
the distinction between facts and impressions. His facts are 
sometimes only impressions, and doubtful ones at that. Take, 
for instance, his treatment of Sixtus IV. on p. 225 ff., which is 
apparently based on Infessura’s account. It is fairly well 
known nowadays that this Roman chronicler was a partisan of 
the Colonna family, who numbered themselves among the mor- 
tal enemies of Sixtus. Accordingly Infessura’s narrative stands 
suspected at the outset: his very bitterness has made modern 
historians suspicious of his testimony. Hence we find Creigh- 
ton, who cannot be accused of partiality towards the Church of 
Rome, writing in his History of the Papacy during the period 
of the Reformation: ‘ Infessura has blackened the memory of 
Sixtus IV. with accusations of the foulest crimes. These 
charges, made by a partisan who writes with undisguised ani- 
mosity, must be dismissed as unproved.’ (Vol. iii. 115.) 
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Possibly the author’s views on historical verity are summed 
up in a paragraph on p. 23, wherein he suggests that perhaps 
it were wiser not to try to disentangle truth from rumour, fact 
from fable. While agreeing with him that rumour seldom 
originates without some semblance of truth to support it, we 
are not thereby prepared to accept with him every fantastic 
story that has been handed down from the past. Surely this 
is asking too much. Apparently Mr. Thynne does not agree. 
Witness the story he tells, on the authority of Martinus Polo 
nius, concerning Pope Sylvester II. Had he taken the trouble 
to consult a reliable study on this Pope, such as the one by 
the Duc de la Salle de Rochemaure, he would have found that 
the contemporaries of Gerbert knew nothing of his supposed 
dealings with the devil. Only after Sylvester’s mortal remains 
had been consigned to the grave did the legends of the kind 
quoted by the author begin to arise : legends which were treated 
as puerilities by Renaissance historians. 

Again, his statement that the abdication of Pope Celestine V. 
was due to the unfair efforts of Cardinal Gaetani, afterwards 
Boniface VIII., is a travesty of facts. Celestine, from the first 
moment of his unwilling coronation, desired nothing more 
ardently than to return to the monastic cell from which he had 
come. It is not surprising, therefore, that after five months of 
unhappy activity he announced his intention of returning to the 
quiet life from which he had been dragged. Cardinal Gaetani’s 
part was simply that of a counsellor who saw clearly the unfit- 
ness of the hermit for the task of ruling the Church. 

These are samples, taken at random, of the kind of history 
that Mr. Thynne provides for his readers: and they will be 
sufficient to show that he is not altogether a reliable guide 
in the labyrinths of history. Hence readers will not be sur- 
prised to find him passing on the favourite Protestant portrait 
of St. Dominic which pictures him as gloating over the suffer- 
ings of those condemned by the rival power; nor will they be 
very amazed at his speaking of St. Catherine of Sienna as a girl 
visionary, a priestess, an exotic, unreasoning and fanatical 
(p. 339). This type of history will, we presume, always find 
a welcome in the breasts of those who, despite the results of 
modern historical research, like to have their pet prejudices 
nourished in this manner. 

Needless to say, there are also a number of inaccuracies 
with regard to facts. Thus, to mention only a few: the feast 
days of St. Clement, St. Croce, St. Costanza, St. Francis and 
St. Dominic are wrongly dated: (60) sixty years after Our 
Lord’s death is given as the date of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter and St. Paul (p. 361). The Dominican Order is said to 
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have been founded in 1217 under Innocent III, who died in 1216. 
Pope Honorius is said to have given St. Sabina in 1222 to St. 
Dominic who departed this life in 1221. Stephania de Insula, 
who died in 1313—and not in 1303, was never Mother Superior 
of the Convent (p. 199) but only a Tertiary living in the world. 
St. Dominic, whose name is in one place spelt Domenic, was 
not of Calaborra. Fr. Mullooly of S. Clemente was never an 
Abbot (p). 1). The fresco of St. Catherine of Alexandria dis- 
puting with the heathen philosophers is not accurately des- 
cribed as the dispute with the eight doctors of the church. 
There are more mistakes of this kind but lest we weary the 
reader any further we will conclude this notice by saying that 
this book has not supplied the need for a good work in English 
on this subject and on these lines. C. E. 


CarpinAL Pore. Stanhope Prize Essay, 1924. By K. B. 
McFarlane. (Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 3/6.) 

That a writer, who considers Henry VIII’s ecclesiastical 
headship as good and desirable, should treat the character of 
Pole unfairly, albeit unconsciously, we can understand; but 
mistakes in historic facts cannot be overlooked in a prize essay. 

The writer is inaccurate when he states that Tetzel was 
‘despatched to sell indulgences to the sinners of Wittenberg’ 
(p. 10). Tetzel’s commission extended to the territory of 
Cardinal Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, and no further. Not 
only did the Elector of Saxony forbid him to come to Witten- 
berg; his own ecclesiastical superiors forbade it. A sweeping 
and incorrect statement occurs on page 4 when the Index of 
prohibited books is credited with the ruin of scholarship. This 
sort of charge is more amusing than serious; but when we read 
on page 35 that ‘Pole played an ignominious part at Trent,’ 
we are tempted to ask if the writer has studied his material 
sufficiently well. Has he read the Acts of the Council itself, or 
the documentary evidence so ably set out by Pastor in his his- 
tory of the Popes? 

An historical essay to merit its name must be amply sup- 
plied with references and footnotes, but there is scarcely need 
to quote Pollard, or any other writer, in order to prove that 
Henry VIII. was passionately devoted to Anne Boleyn. Facts 
so well authenticated can surely be set down without references 
—it were more to the point if the author in a footnote ex- 
plained his reason for calling Savonarola a Franciscan (p. 9). 
An attempt, continuing throughout the essay, is made to prove 
Pole’s inclination towards Protestantism; and the Cardinal 
is blamed for not possessing ‘the clear sense of righteousness 
which made Valentino Gentile and Carnesecchi face persecu- 
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tion and death rather than recant’ (p. 31). We know Pole for 
his gentle dealing with heretics was himself suspected of heresy 
by some of the more ardent spirits of the Counter-Reformation, 
but this dream of Pole as a Protestant martyr passes all bounds 
of imagination. Again, it is surely unjust to accuse the Cardi- 
nal of ‘sacrificing the lives of his mother and brother to the 
king’s wrath on behalf of his convictions.’ Was not the crime 
solely due to the blood-thirst of England’s new head of the 
Church ? 

Forty-seven pages of such an essay as this can have little 
effect in changing the general estimate of Pole’s noble charac- 
ter as depicted by the best historians of the last four centuries. 

G.S.W.G, 


Tue Dairy Missat. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. (Lon- 
don : Geo. E. J. Coldwell. Cloth, red edges. 12/6.) 

Any publication dealing with the liturgy of the Church for 
the use of the faithful must be welcomed with gratitude. The 
Daily Missal seems to us to be excellent in every way. It not only 
contains the complete Latin text and complete English transla- 
tion of the Masses in the Calendar of the Universal Church, in- 
cluding all Requiem and Votive Masses, with Vespers and Com- 
pline for Sundays and Feasts, but provides the Vatican Gregorian 
Music, in medern notation, for several hymns and all sequences, 
a commentary and explanation of liturgical seasons and Masses, 
over 2000riginal engravings, symbols and maps, and supplements 
for England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. It is printed in Eng- 
land on improved India paper, and runs to about 2,000 pages 
in length. By some happy inspiration Prime, Vespers and 
Compline are printed so as to be used as morning and evening 
prayers, and every official prayer of the Church finds a place in 
the book. 

As far as we can judge, the translation is consistently well 
done, and the printing and arrangement of the book are alike 
excellent. The price varies according to binding, the cheapest, 
in cloth with red edges, being 12/6. But the book is a gift at 
the price to those who remember the prolonged labour of trans- 
lation, correction, and production. We have tried it, and we 
know. We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that this 
is the very best, cheapest, and most complete missal for the 
laity that has ever been put on the market. We congratulate 
all concerned in its production, and hope that all Catholics will 
take advantage of the scheme for obtaining the book by small 
payments, which to our mind shows an enterprise that other 
Catholic publishers might imitate with profit. 

E.E. 
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EDITORIAL. 


4 IVE me a paper,’ said the Man with the Weary 

Eyes, ‘in which there are no competitions, and 
I will read it. I am tired of lotteries, ballots golden 
or otherwise, cross-words, and picture-puzzles. Any 
paper that does not want to give me a fortune for 
nothing I will welcome as an oasis in this desert of 
competitive frenzy.’ 

His words were not prompted by disillusionment or 
disappointment. The rédle of Tantalus, waiting on 
Fortune to drop her precious gifts within his aching 
reach, had never appealed to his mind that hated 
chance. He would never allow himself to be demoral- 
ised by getting something for nothing, or a prize out 
of all proportion to a casual effort. Too great a prin- 
ciple was at stake to indulge in such a gamble. 

Real competition is one of the many salts of life. 
But as soon as the mere gaining of a prize is allowed 
to become the aim of all striving, the salt loses its 
savour, When a-game degenerates into a contest for 
something outside itself, it ceases to be agame. It is 
at once commercialised into a business with a profit and 
loss account. That is why professional football is no 
longer a game, but a gamble. Love of sport for what 
it is and not for what it can get, has yielded to the lures 
of lucre. 

A game well played is always a ‘striving for the 
mastery,’ but not vice versa. Whether the mastery 
comes or not, the game’s the thing. ‘If there is any- 
thing worse than a battle lost,’ it has been said, ‘ it can 
only be a battle won.’ A man who lives only for results 
usually has no results to live for. 

Work and play well done are their own reward. A 
favourable result can add but an accidental glory. If 
failure brings disappointment, it shows that the work 
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or play has been done in the wrong spirit. The idea 
of ‘ mastery ’ has been uppermost, and the principle of 
‘striving’ sacrificed to a meaner aim. Chance may 
sometimes bring undeserved success; but the man who 
lives for chance has lost his soul. 


The Man with the Weary Eyes was right. The 
danger of artificial competitions is that they may be 
taken seriously. People may be tempted to stretch 
out their hands towards the golden gifts, and forget 
that it is by work alone that men must live. They be- 
gin to rely on good fortune instead of good work, and 
to believe that they can win security in life by a stroke 
of the pen. The glamour of editorial generosity makes 
the striving of their daily task pale into meanness. 
They sacrifice the principle of toil well done and justly 
paid for a hectic dream of independence. One 
spurt of inspiration may spare them half a century of 
drudgery. 

Competitions should be made illegal. If they do 
not corrupt public morals, they are likely to corrupt 
public endeavour and the taste for work. But if they 
must continue they should be done ‘ just for amuse- 
ment,’ for the love of the game. 


* * * * 


Readers of Biackrriars will be glad to know that 
Fr. Robert Bracey has collected his essays into a 
volume, with the title, Eighteenth Century Studies. 
In an age when the art of the essay is languishing, 
these delightful studies by a master of the period 
should win an immediate acceptance from all lovers of 
English letters. A review of the book will appear in 
our next issue. 


* * * * 


Those who appreciated the article, ‘Henry VIII 
and a Modern Controversy,’ in our February number, 
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Editorial 


and all who knew the writer, will regret to hear that 
Fr. Alfred Swaby died suddenly on February 7, with- 
out seeing his one contribution to our pages in print. 
Death was due to an apoplectic stroke, from which, we 
understand, he never regained consciousness. The 
dominant note of Fr. Swaby’s life was an utterly un- 
selfish devotion to his priestly duty, and a consuming 
solicitude for the honour of the Mass and the Blessed 
Sacrament. He was the leading pioneer in the re- 
organised Blessed Sacrament Guild movement, and in 
this respect took upon himself, at the invitation of their 
pastors, ‘the solicitude of the churches.’ A man be- 
loved of the poor, he found his way into the hearts of 
all by his genial charity and simplicity. 
* * * . 


The most prominent organ of the daily press, 
The Daily Mail, has recently lauched a timely cam- 
paign against the evil practices of our modern Shy- 
locks, whose unscrupulous demands are shown to be 
responsible in many cases for the social and moral ruin 
of their unfortunate clients. The result of this pub- 
licity is that a Bill will shortly be introduced into Par- 
liament to put legal restraint on the unscrupulous ener- 
gies of moneylenders. 

It is a case of usury im excelsis, and against usury 
in its strict significance the attitude of the Church has 
never been in doubt. While the receiving of moder- 
ate interest on money lent, to cover the risk of loss or 
inconvenience to the lender, is not technically re- 
garded as usury, to demand excessive interest on a 
loan has been condemned as a violation of justice 
human and divine. The essence of usury consists in 
demanding and receiving interest from the mere fact 
that a loan has been made. In this strict sense, i.e., 
from the title of a loan merely, any interest, great or 
small, is opposed to the law of God and man. But 
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some title to moderate interest may arise from another 
source, namely, any likelihood of the money lent be- 
ing lost, or any inconvenience and injury the lender 
may suffer in making the loan. These conditions are 
extrinsic to the loan itself, and are not in any way an 
essential part of its nature. 

A common rate of interest, therefore, has come to 
be regarded as a just safeguard of the rights of the 
lender. But the extortion of excessive interest, which 
is the common practice of professional moneylenders 
nowadays, is usury in its most virulent form, and as 
such must be abolished by act of law. 


EDITOR. 





A SURE AND CERTAYNE RULE FOR THE 
SIMPLE AND UNLEARNED, 


how to discerne the false interpretation of Sacred 
Scripture from the true : proving also, that it cannot 
be the soule Iudge.' 


Taken out of the Apology of that right excellent learned 
man Fredericus Staphlius, Counsellor to the late Emperour 
Ferdinandus, almost word for word: and exceeding profitable 
for this perillous tyme. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the enormities and 

absurdities ensuing of appealing to the bare 
text of Scripture, heretikes seeing themselves on every 
side entrapped and convicted, yet ever they play, Fox 
to the hole, and runne to this impudent shift to say 
that the text of holy Scripture is sufficient for all in- 
struction and doctrine: that it may be understood of 
all men, and need no glosses nor expositions. 

Is not this, I beseech thee, good reader, a captious 
and subtill shift, to thrust only the written text to the 
people, defrauding them of the true meaning and 
interpretation of the text? Even so did the Sadduces, 
heretickes of the old law before Christs tyme, as 
Iosephus in his Chronicle witnesseth. So did after 
Christ, the Avrians, Dimerits, Apostolici, and many 
such like other heretickes, as is to be seene in S. Basil, 
Epiphanius, and S. Augustine. 

If the text of holy writ, needeth no exposition, what 
ment our Saviour, when after his resurrection, begin- 
ing at Moyses and all the Prophets, he expounded 
into them, in all the Scriptures, the thinges concern- 
ing himselfe? Luc. 24, 25. What meant Philip to ask 
the Eunuche of the Queene of Candace sitting upon 
his Chariot, whether he understood that which he read 

? From The Love of the Soule, 1633, by M. Gregory Martin. 
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in Isay the Prophet: & (after the Eunuches answere, 
saying How can I, unless some man shew me? Acts 
8, 31) to expound him the text, declaring the right 
interpretation, and meaning thereof. 

Agayne what will they say to that which the Apostle 
writeth I. Cor. 12, 4. And there are divisions of 
graces, but one Spirit. And there are divisions of 
ministrations, but one Lord. And there are divisions 
of operations, but one God, which worketh all in all. 
And the ministration of the Spirit is given to every 
one to profit. To one, certes, by the Spirit, is given 
the word of wisedome; and to another the word of 
knowledge, according to the same Spirit to another, 
fayth in the same Spirit: to another, the grace of 
doing cures in one Spirit: to another, the working of 
Miracles: to another Prophecie: to another discern- 
ing of Spirits: to another, kindes of Tongues: to an- 
other, interpretation of languages : & all these worketh 
one, and the same spirit, dividing to every one accord- 
ing as he will. Every man is not a Phisitian, Devine, 
or Lawier, as St. Paul to the Corinthians largely de- 
clareth, taking a comparison of the body of man, 
wherein are many members, and every number hath 
its proper and severall function: for what would be 
more absurd, then if the feete would play the handes, 
or the handes to do that which belongeth to the head? 

The like reason is to be considered of functions, 
offices, and gifts in the government of Christian reli- 
gion, to the setting up whereof, God hath appointed 
divers and sundry ministries, especially for instructing 
and teaching the right understanding of holy scrip- 
ture, that we might therby know his will and pleasure 
in all things, without dout or controversie: which if 
every privat and meane man, without a teacher and 
interpreter, were able to understand, to what purpose 
hath the holy Ghost given in his Church unto some, 
the right of interpretation? 
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A Sure and Certayne Rule 


But what need we spend herein many wordes? Let 
us reade the bookes of Moyses, the Psalmes, and the 
Prophets, see we not there a number of high, and 
secret mysteryes, which before the comming of Christ, 
none almost understood? And what meant our 
Saviour, when he sayd to his disciples, To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdome of God, 
but to the rest in Parables, that seeing, they may not 
see, and hearing may not understand. Luc. 8,9. What 
ment our Lord in these words? Truly this, that it is a 
special gift of God well to understand holy Scrip- 
tures: and that this gift was specially given to the 
Apostles, and to their Disciples and successours, which 
should after them bear their roome in Christs Church. 
Againe, that it was enough for the people, that (as 
much as is necessary for salvation) they might learne 
of their Pastours, Preachers and Curats, the exposi- 
tion of holy Scripture, by similitudes & parables, agre- 
able to their capacity; which may further be proved by 
divers places of holy Scripture. 


But I would heere gladly aske of our new Maisters 
when they say, that the text of Scripture is sufficient; 
that there needeth no exposition, nor glosse. Why 
write they so many Commentaries? such long glosses 
upon Scriptures? so many Bookes, and that without all 
measure? If we need no exposition, then surely all 
the heretickes bookes & writings be utterly super- 
fluous, vayne, and to no purpose, but only crafty 
snares to catch the simple and unlearned withall. 


But to tell you playnely what Protestants meane by 
this subtill shift, to cleave to the only written .word, 
surely this it is. They would not have the Scripture, 
utterly not expounded, they meane nothing so (for 
that indeed, nothing serveth their turne), but they 
would have their expositions and their owne manner 
of expounding, to be received & believed, as the very 
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word of God. But contrarywise, when they have to 
do with us, rejecting all interpretation of Scripture, 
they sing their old song in our case. The word of God 
is cleare, perspicuous & playne, it needeth no inter- 
pretation, eyther of old fathers, or of the Church. 
Wherein you see, what their impudency and con- 
trariety is, And thus much have we sayd, to shew that 
scripture ought to be expounded, and that the bare 
text sufficeth not. 

But here ariseth now a great question and right 
worthy to be weighed. Seeing that holy Scripture 
must be interpreted, & that we see set abroad many & 
divers interpretations thereof, and yet in one thing, 
there can be but one truth; & as Scripture it selfe is 
undoubtedly true, so the interpretation thereof must 
be undoubted and certayne, which of all these inter- 
pretations, or what manner, is to be accounted for the 
right, proper, and undoubted: for example. No 
Christian man denieth, but that these words of the 
last supper, Take, eate, this is my body, Luc. 22, be 
the very words of Christ him selfe: and what could 
be spoken more plainly, more distinctly, more directly, 
then these words of Christ are? 

Yet what happened? All the sects and heresies that 
raigne now a dayes, acknowledge them for the words 
of God. No sect denieth them. Whereupon ariseth 
then these so great and horrible dissentions? Surely, 
not whether Sect, hath the word of God, but whether 
of them well expound it. And see how diversely 
these few words are expounded. Zuinglius sayth, 
these words, This is my body, are as much to say, This 
signifieth, and betokeneth my body. Occolampadius 
thus expoundeth them: This is the sign or token of 
my body. Carolostadius after this sort, Herein sitteth 
my body. Swinckfeldius, Yet after another sort, This 
is my spirituall body. Luther thus, This is my naturall 
body, in naturall bread. The Catholikes have alwayes 
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A Sure and Certayne Rule 


thus expounded them, under the forme of bread, is 
the true body of our Lord. 

Now what shall here a simple and unlearned man 
of the country do, hearing so divers and contrary 
interpretations of so few words? Truly, if he will 
heere of his owne head, confer Scriptures together, & 
search the true meaning of these words in scripture, 
and the written text, he shall be even as wise herein, 
as these men above mentioned: who allthough by 
conference of Scripture, Yet you see how sweetly 
they agreed upon the truth. Yea, if there were any 
certainty in such conference (as sometimes it helpeth 
much), yet the simple unlearned man, by common 
order of wit, shall never be able to finde it out. For 
how can the unlearned and ignorant, judge of that 
which he never learned? No more truly then the 
Shoomaker is able to judge of the Goldsmiths trade, 
which he was never practised in. And were not that 
Shoomaker to be accounted very impudent and indis- 
creet, who seeing two Goldsmiths contending about 
the finenesse of some pieces of gold or silver, would 
step in, and take upon him to determine the matter 
betwene them? Much lesse ought the unlearned to 
medle with, or determine matters of Divinity, or take 
upon them to expound the meaning of the holy Ghost. 

Seing, then in worldly affairs, there can be no 
weightier matter, or of more difficulty, or of greater 
importance be taken in hand, what shall the unlearned 
man doe in this case? If he may cleave to no part at 
all, then must he be of no Church, but make himselfe 
a new Sect, forge himselfe a new fayth, and so at 
length, loose all faith & become a very Paynim: 
which God forbid that ever any man should persuade 
the unlearned unto. If he cleave to any part yet is he 
in great danger. For almighty God commandeth 
straitly by his Apostle, that we avoyd an hereticall 
man, Jit. 3, 10. 
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Heere truly the lay-man ought to take good advice. 
For he is bound himself, to take heed of false Pro- 
phets, Matth. 7 & 16, least being blind himselfe, and 
not able to understand holy Scripture, he suffer him- 
self to be led of a blind guide, such as an heretike is. 
But how can the blind man see whether his guide be 
blind or no? Truely of himselfe he cannot see it, 
unless he hath learned of such as see well, some cer- 
tayne token how to know it. Is there then any such 
token or signe, where a man may seeke it? Verily the 
mercyfull providence of almighty God hath not failed 
in this point; but hath left unto the lay, simple and 
unlearned man, a certaine and infallible token, where- 
by he may (if he regard his owne salvation) beware of 
all false and hereticall corruption in interpreting 
Scripture. 

There is no Christian man so rude or ignorant, that 
knoweth not perfectly his Creed, & can rehearse it 
from beginning to the ending. In the which though 
every Article ought diligently to be marked & borne 
in memory, yet in this tyme none more, then the arti- 
cle where we say, Credo Sanctam Catholicam Eccle- 
siam. I believe the holy Catholicke Church. For in 
this word Catholicke, is the very true token and marke 
to know the right interpretation of Scripture by: for 
that is called Catholike (as S. Augustine teacheth) 
which every where, and at all tymes, is and hath bene 
extant. 

Then this word Catholicke attributed to the Church 
is that which hath continued from the Apostles time to 
our daies without any breach, division or intermission. 
For such a Church did God the Father promise to his 
only begotten Sonne, speaking by the Prophet David 
in this wise, Thou art my Sonne, this day have I be- 
gotten thee. Aske of me, and I shall give thee nations 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession. sal. 2. Which place all 
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A Sure and Certayne Rule 


holy Fathers have so expounded, that God the Father 
hath given, such a Church as should be spread through 
the whole world, & not only in Swethland, Denmarke, 
or Germany. So the Sonne of God taking upon him 
the nature of man, after that he had heer in earth pur- 
chased our salvation, sent abroad the holy Apostles 
as Embassadours throughout the whole world, to take 
possession of the aforesaid inheritance, charging them 
in this wise, saying, All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go yee and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Sonne, and of the holy Ghost: teaching them to keep 
all those things, whatsoever I have commanded you: 
And lo, I am with you alwayes even to the end of the 
world. AMatth. 28. 

In this high and weighty Embassage of our Saviour 
Iesus Christ, two things are especially noted. First, 
that his Apostles, should goe, and preach throughout 
the whole world. Secondly, that he will stay with 
them until the end of the same. In which two points 
(as S. Augustine at large disputeth against the here- 
tikes of his tyme. Lib. de unit. Eccles.) this article of 
our Creed, I believe the holy Catholike Church, is 
comprised. In which words we confesse, that the 
Church of Christ must be universal, & spread through- 
out the whole world; & that from the tyme of the 
Apostles forward, it should continue by the continual 
assistance & presence of Christ. 

In this consideration the Apostle calleth the Church, 
the pillar and ground of truth, I. Tim 3, signifying 
by the word ground, the largenes of Christendome : 
by the word fillar, the continuall, eaven and un- 
interrupted succession of the Apostles and their schol- 
lers, upon whome all truth is builded. And this inter- 
pretation of the word, Catholike, S. Augustin teacheth 
in many places against the Donatists, especially in his 
booke, de unitate Ecclesiae. Therefore to deny it, 
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were to become a Donatist, and to take the part of 
those detestable heretickes. And thus much of this 
question. 

But to return now to the true exposition of holy 
Scripture, every Christian man oght not only believe 
this article of the Catholike Church, but he must also 
be one of the same, and believe whatsoever it be- 
lieveth; expound & interprete the Scriptures, as it 
expoundeth & interpreteth them; condemne & reprove 
all such thinges, as it condemneth and reproveth and 
what surer token or more certayne marke could God 
give to discerne false expositions of Scripture from 
the true, then this article of our Creed, I believe the 
holy Catholike Church? For when three contrary 
opinions, three divers interpretations of holy Scrip- 
tures are produced, whereof two are fresh and new, 
never taught, nor heard of before our tyme; the third 
ancient, accustomed, and received of our Forefathers, 
derived even from the Apostles tyme and continued 
hitherto, what lay or unlearned man is in this case so 
rude or ignorant, but (if he list, as he professeth in 
his Creed, to believe the Catholike Church, which is 
alwayes, and in all places) may easily judge this third 
interpretation to be the right meaning of the holy 
Ghost, the other two, to be false and hereticall ? 

For the further declaration of this matter, I will 
recite here a story, which I learned being a boy, and 
happened at Lubeck. In Lubeck there dwelt a rich 
man, whose family and kindred was of Thuring. This 
man being in Lubeck at the point of death, & having 
no child to be his heire, bequeathed his goods to cer- 
taine of his kinsfolkes at Thuring. They shortly after 
this mans decease comming to Lubeck, bring with 
them a Proctor, who opened the Wil, and found there 
that the widow of the departed man, besides other 
goods bequeathed, should deliver them 1200 ship- 
boords commonly called there Wagenschoff. But the 
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Proctor & heires of Thuring, cavilling upon the word 
Wagenschoff, required 1200 great pieces of Artillerie, 
saying that in their country, the word so signified. 
Neither could these men of Thuring be brought from 
their challenge, untill at length the matter must be 
tried by judgment. 

Their Proctor being long debated, & both parts 
heard, it was found, that the interpretation of the word, 
Wagenschoff alledged by those of Thuring, was a 
new & strange interpretation never heard of before in 
that countrey: whereas the widow by the consent of 
all the people & the whole Countrey proved that of 
old time the word Wagenschoff, signified nothing els 
then shipbords, which are commonly brought thither 
out of Island and Pole. Whereupon the interpretation 
of the Proctor of Turing was reiected, & laughed to 
scorne aS new, curious, superstitious and strange. 
Much more ought we that are Christians do the like, 
in these new & strange expositions of Gods word, 
invented by proud and presumptuous heretikes, de- 
testing and avoiding them as present poison. For 
surely such new forged interpretations once spread 
abroad, do creep like a Canker, and infect dayly more, 
& more, as we see now by experience in sundry places. 

Every man now a dayes calleth for Scripture, every 
man demandeth the expresse word of God. And what 
I pray you can be more expresse then that which the 
Apostle Sainct Peter sayth: Understanding this first 
that by private interpretation. 2 Pet. 1, 10. In which 
wordes is to be noted, that S. Peter will have us first 
and before all other things to know, that no prophecy 
in the Scripture hath any private interpretation. 
Therefore it must needs be very perillous, to believe 
straight this, or that interpretation, whatsoever we 
heare. For it is a common saying, it is evil iesting 
— eye, with ones mayden head, and with our 
ayth. 
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But many there are now dayes, which when they 
heare contrarieties in doctrine, and divers interpre- 
tations of Scripture, do comfort themselves carelesly 
in this sort. What need we passe for the contentions 
of Preachers, and controversies of Divines? Although 
they misse in some points, and disagree in certayne 
articles, yet our fayth and beliefe is not broken or 
impayred. We in the meane season will say our 
Paternoster, our Creed, and the ten Commaunde- 
ments, and peradventure the Catechisme of children. 
As for other matters, let the learned contend among 
themselves, as long as they list, we passe not upon it. 

But alas, O mercyfull God, what a vayne comfort 
& pernicious persuasion is this! For what sayth the 
Apostle S. James? Whosoever (sayth he) shall keepe 
the whole law, and offend in one is made guilty of all. 
ja. 2, 10. So is it in our faith, who denyeth one 
article, denyeth the whole. This vayne comfort taught 
first the Zwinglians: against which Luther in his last 
Confession writting against the Sacramentaries saith, 
that faith is like to a bel, which as long as it is whole, 
keepeth his true sound, but when it is any thing crazed 
or cleft, it iarreth, and looseth cleane his proper tune: 
like an earthen vessell, so long as it is whole and 
sound, is called a pot, or a crocke, or some like thing, 
but once cleft or broken, it looseth his name, & is 
called a pot-sheard. 

Let no man therefore comfort himself with this 
vayne hope, that although their preachers and ministers 
erre in some points, yet are they good Christians in 
other points for that avayles nothing. You must be 
saved within the Arke of Noe, or be drowned without 
it. There is herein.no middle way. Therefore you 
must take very good heed, that you be not deceived: 
least the while that wantonly and negligently you 
hearken to every new doctrine & forged interpretation 
of Scripture, that one or two new Preachers teach, you 
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loose your soules in good earnest. Remember rather 
what the Prophet sayth, Every man is a liar. Psal. 
115. He meaneth not all men together: For I for my 
part, and you for your part & every man apart may lie, 
erre, and be deceaved. But all good men together, 
that is, the whole Catholicke Church of Christ, cannot 
erre in any article of fayth. For it is builded upon 
the rocke of truth; and in consideration heerof, is 
called, the pillar and ground of all truth. M/atth. 16, 
I. Tim. 3. 

Therefore when the simple and unlearned man 
heareth sundry and contrary expositions of holy Scrip- 
ture, let him have recourse to his fayth, and fully 
determine with himselfe (for that he is not learned in 
holy Scripture) not to take any other way, or follow 
any other guide, then the article of his Creed, / be- 
lieve the holy Catholicke Church, persuading himselfe 
undoubtedly, that to be the only true interpretation of 
Scripture, which is Catholicke, that is, which together 
with the written text, hath by the Apostles and their 
successors bene spread throgh the whole world, and 
continued uniforme and uncorrupted even to our 
tyme. 

And this onely rule may serve as a buckler for the 
unlearned man, that as oft as new Preachers set 
abroach any new and strange doctrine then to thinke 
thus with himselfe; I am a man unlearned, I cannot 
perceave the drift of their disputing, I cannot judge 
of their controversy: But seeing my Creede teacheth 
me to believe nothing, but that which is Catholike, 
and hath alwayes bene kept and receaved in Christen- 
dome, what shall I do, to know whether these new 
preachers doctrine be Catholike or no? 

Heere this unlearned man must remember the coun- 
sell of Moyses saying, Aske of the dayes that are past, 
which were before thee, since the day that God created 
man upon earth: and ask from one side of the heaven 
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unto the other, Deut. 4, & in another place: Remem- 
ber the daies of the world that are past, consider the 
yeares from tyme to tyme, aske thy Father and he will 
shew thee, thy elders and they will tell thee. Deut. 32. 
For this is the true guide of a blind and ignorant man, 
to aske and enquire, what his forefathers, what his 
neighbours, what the townes and countries about, have 
alwaies observed and believed, since the time they 
were first broght up in Christian religion, and in which 
they have so many yeares continued. 

This is the fayth of the Collier, who being at the 
point of death, & asked by the devill, what his fayth 
was, answered, I believe & dy in the faith of Christs 
Church. Being againe demanded, what the faith of 
Christs Church was? that faith, said he that I believe 
in. Thus the devill getting no other answere of the 
simple man, was overcome & put to flight. By this 
fayth of the Collier, every unlearned man may try the 
spirits of men: whether they be of God, or not, by 
this fayth he may resist the devill; iudge the true 
interpretation of Scripture from the false: & discerne 
the Catholike Preacher, from the hereticall Minister, 
and the true doctrine, from the forged. 

But to set this whole matter before your eyes as it 
were in a glasse, take this example. Suppose there 
came to some great citty, five different and contrary 
Preachers: as by name Calvin, a Zwinglian, Longinus 
a Swenckfeldian, Functius an Osiandrian, I[lliricus a 
Lutheran, and some Catholike Doctor. Suppose the 
Magistrates of the citty gave these five leave to preach, 
and every one of them to defend openly his own privat 
doctrine. What shall the unlearned lay-man doe heer 
that he follow not a blind guide, and so both of them 
fall into the ditch? Surely he must do as we sayd 
before, He shall first aske of M. Calvin, whether his 
doctrine be the pure and very word of God, when he 
teacheth that in the supper of the Lord, not the true 
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body of Christ, but only the figure of his body is there, 
and is given Calu. lib. conira loach. Westphal. Againe 
that Originall sinne is but a naturall infirmity of the 
mind, not guilty of eternall damnation; or els that 
God is the cause of the sin of man; that God com- 
pelleth men to wickednes, blasphemies, whoredome, 
theft, lying, deceyt, & such other. Zwingl. lib de Bap- 
itis cont. Urban. Rheg. Calvin l. de Praed. Heer if 
Calvin answere, that al this is the pure and cleare 
word of God; let the ignorant man aske him, in what 
place of the Bible, he readeth these expresse words, 
In the Supper is not the true body of Christ, but the 
figure only. Originall sinne, is but an infirmity, not 
guilty of eternall damnation. Lastly, that men are 
constrayned by God to sinne? To this Calvin will 
say, that although this his doctrine be not found in— 
Scripture expressly in these words or termes, yet that 
this sence and meaning is there. Beza in defens. 
Calu. Marke heer then that the doctrine of Calvin is 
not the expresse word of God, but the meaning & 
interpretation of it, and this loe, is their first deceypt. 

Let the Lay-man go yet further with Calvin, and 
aske him, whether this his interpretation be Catholike : 
whether that Christian Religion began with this doc- 
trine in Germany, France, Italy, England, or any 
other where: whether this his doctrine was preached 
by the Apostles and their successors, received and 
used in the Catholike Church and derived from our 
Forefathers to us, through out all these countries? 
For I (may the Lay-man say) have asked here of my 
Elders, who deny that ever they heard any such thing. 
I have enquired of the cities, and countries here about, 
they know it not, but say it is new and very strange 
unto them. And heere Calvin cannot deny but that it 
is so (and our men are not ashamed to say, that all 
truth hath bene lost for these thousand yeares.) There- 
fore the unlearned man may here boldly say unto him, 
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Wel Sir, if it be so, fare you well. I intend not to 
meddle with you, nor your doctrine any more. So 
Athanasius writeth to Epictetus the Bishop, that it is 
inough to answere an heretike after this sort. E piphan. 
lib. 2 contr. hereses. The Catholicke Church never 
taught this, the holy Fathers never receaved this; 
Wherefore it is written, Avoyd the hereticall man. 
7m 3; 30. 

In the like manner shall the unlearned and lay-man 
behave himself with the Swenckfeldian, demaunding 
of him, whether this be the pure word of God, when 
he teacheth, That Christ as touching his humane 
nature, is not a creature, but a begotten thing con- 
ceaved and borne of the holy Ghost, and that after the 
assension of Christ into heaven his humanity was 
made God, or rather was changed into God. Swenckf. 
de dupl. statu Christi. Agayne, that the same power 
and operation which is in the word of God preached, 
is the only begotten everlasting Sonne of God. Last 
of all that all the gifts and graces of God, be parcells 
of the divine nature. For when Lonxginus the Swenck- 
feldian shall say, that these doctrines, are the very 
sincere word of God: the lay-man may aske him, 
where holy Scripture doth clearely expresly expresse 
the same? To this Longinus can make no other 
answere, then that, although it be noe where expressed, 
yet it is there meant and understood. 

Then may the lay-man demaund, whether this mean- 
ing and understanding be Catholike, and planted by 


the Apostles, or their Schollers, in Swethland and | 


Silesia, & from thence derived unto our time? To 
which if Longinus answer yea: then must he prove 
in what place of Silesia, & under what Bishop that 
happened. Which being not able to doe, he proveth 
himselfe a vayne fellow & a lyar. But if he say, that 
this doctrine untill this tyme was not receyved in 
Silesia, because our Forefathers were not of capacity 
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to conceave these high mysteries: the lay-man may 
roundly say unto him, avant heretike; & take this for 
a finall answere. The Catholike Church never taught 
this, the holy Fathers never receaved this. Wherefore 
it is written, Avoyd the heretike man. 

After the same order also may the lay-man aske of 
Functius the Osiandrian (when he teacheth upon these 
wordes of Hieremie, God is our righteosnes, that, man 
ought to be iust by the essentiall iustice of God. 
Ostand de confess. docti. suae Hier. 23 & 33. Agayne 
that Christ doth iustify us with his divinity only the 
humanity being excluded, and such like doctrine, 
which he calleth the very expresse word of God) in 
what place of Scripture it is read? When he answer- 
eth, word for word, it is not in Scripture, but it agreeth 
well with the meaning of Scripture: let him be asked 
agayne, whether this his meaning agree with the Catho- 
like exposition of Scripture, derived from the holy 
Fathers and successours of the Apostles, and observed 
hitherto continually in the Church of Christ without 
contradiction? Heere if Functius (his conscience forc- 
ing him) do confesse, that this doctrine was of late, 
planted in Prussia by Andreas Osiander, and although 
it was not untill now revealed, yet (according to his 
iudgment) it agreeth very well with the word of God 
and the Gospell: the lay-man give him the finall 
answere of Athanasius, 7he Catholike Church never 
taught this, the holy Fathers never receaved this. 
Werefore it is written, Avoid the heretike man. 

The like answere also may be made to the strange 
doctrine of Illiricus the Lutheran, writing, That good 
workes are pernicious to salvation: That God doth 
iustify men by words, & not by deeds. Vide Amsdorf 
de hac propos. Luther in 3 cap. ad Galat. And truly 
this answere is of such force, and so meet for a 
Christian man, that unto all hereticall interpretations, 
to all erroneous doctrine, yea to an Angell from 
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heaven, that should (if it were possible) bring any new 
Gospell, it might be thus answered, Away false Pro- 
phet, the third Elias, the fifth Evangelist: For the 
Catholike Church never taught this; the holy Fathers 
never receaved this. Wherfore it is written, Avoyd the 
heretike man. 

Last of all, the unlearned lay-man may also well 
demaund of the Catholike Doctour or Preacher, how 
he liketh the opinions of these new Gospellers? 
Whereunto he will answere, that he hath perceyved 
these new and strange interpretations of holy Scrip- 
ture; and after long weighing and considering them, 
hath found, that they are all auncient condemned 
Heresies; which certain new & brainsicke men, by the 
instinct of the devill, have raysed up agayne, to the 
utter destruction of the Roman Empire, & our deare 
Country of Germany. Therefore he is ready to shew 
by good grounds of holy Scripture, and by the right 
and Catholicke understanding of the same that the 
whole Religion hitherto receaved, is grounded upon 
those two pillars, & upon them hath bene sustained 
from the Apostles tyme until our dayes, throgout the 
whole corps of Christendome; and maintayned sound 
and perfit agaynst all busy barking of heretikes, & 
cruell bites of Pagan Princes. And is not this most 
agreable, both to religion and reason, that we should 
imbrace and accept that interpretation of the holy 
Bible for true & sincere, which in all Churches, of all 
people and countries, hath bene received, confessed, 


preached, maintayned, and since the Apostles tyme , 


hitherto continued, as by the testimony of ancient 
Doctors, we are able in all points evidently to declare? 
Contrarywise, may we not worthily esteeme these new 
doctrines, so lately broched proceeding from old con- 
demned heresies, and receaved by wicked worldly 
men, to be heinous heresies and detestable deceyts of 
the divell ? 
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Surely this was the chiefe and principal cause, why 
I accounted the diverse doctrine of Luther and his 
fellowes to be hereticall, and for such do utterly for- 
sake and detest it. This agayne is the cause, why I 
esteeme the doctrine receaved in all Christendome, 
which they call the papacy, to be the only true and 
wholesome doctrine, as the Catholike and universally 
receaved interpretation of Scripture. But their doc- 
trine is onely their private opinion, & their private 
depravation of holy Scripture. 

I confesse I have bene employed in the study of 
divinity, and laboured in matters of controversy, about 
these two and twenty yeares, not medlinge with any 
other worldly or civill matter whatosever in all that 
tyme. Neither can I deny but that I have bene a 
scholler of the Lutherans, and so farre learned their 
ministeries, that within these fourteene or fifteene 
yeares, the Divines of Wittenberge would almost have 
constrayned me to be a Doctour of their University. 

Agayne I have bestowed much tyme, that I might 
throughly, and substantially be learned in the Catho- 
licke doctrine, alwayes conferring the sayings and 
writings of both partyes togeather. And although I 
had much adoe to shift my selfe out of their crafty, 
captious and contentious controversies, yet so soone 
as by the helpe of God, I attayned thereunto, espying 
the erroneous and hereticall doctrine of the Lutherans, 
& perceyving the true and sound doctrine of the Catho- 
like, I laboured not only utterly to rid my stomack of 
that poysoned doctrine of Luther, but also avoyd all 
company and familiarity of heretikes, that I might 
neyther see them, nor heare of them, &c. Finally I 
am ready to loose body and life, honour and goods, 
for the furtherance of the ancient Catholike Religion. 
Which mind I wish may be in all others; being well 
assured, that whosoever is no Catholike, must needes 
be an Heretike, and dying so, perish eternally. 
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OOD will be found in the man whose recreation 
is walking. The moralist means certainly sub- 
athletic walking, a true exercise of this form of pro- 
gress, a test which hopes to be marked high. Results 
of it can only be compared in their productivity of 
good. While you experience the pleasant muscular 
soreness for which you have waited only after the 
twelfth mile, your mother may be satisfied for the day 
when she has reached the eighth. A walk in the sense 
indicated seems to connote for a lady twelve, for a man 
twenty, flat miles in Great Britain. 

Restorative exercise, nay, prophylactic, for fatigues 
must needs be dispersed and ease insured, cannot, 
when there is hardly an acceptable substitute to pro- 
pose, suffer seasonal restriction, accept hyemation. 
Why should they? On the contrary. 

External dispositions fit you rather for winter walk- 
ing. You are becomingly shod by the very circum- 
stance; and even legal clothing may seem too much 
insummer. Winter allays; and the walker is not with- 
out persecutors. ‘No heat, no dust, no flies’ you will 
hear your hobnails sing upon the frost-resilient road. 
And the eyes find more than variety in the winter 
scene; they learn to choose dead-bracken-clothed 
steeps and pronounce their food ‘ incomparable’ when 
the blue of the mist deepens to the desired concord. 

The Things Required by the walker are two; if the 
plurality of boots be admitted. These are loose, 
heavy, best reached-me-down; they are hard and un- 
couth until copiously anointed with neatsfoot oil. If 
for the tread be desired pure leather, as the phrase is, 
let them be fitted with a clump sole; yet who but the 
exquisite so desire? Whence the question of nailing. 
If this be done in the village, let hobnails be well 
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driven over all the sole, waist and heel; but it is better 
to entrust the job to, say, Mr. Harden of Keswick; 
his hobnails stay where he drives them; and, if he 
add a few two-pronged nails round the sole in all parts, 
the boot will take a good bite of rough ground. To 
be worthy of so much trouble they must be really foot- 
bags—against water and mud, with flap-fronts lace- 
holed all the way, and fitted with a big leather tug. 

They are pulled on over two pairs of socks, so that 
any friction arising may be expended between wool 
and worsted without harm to feet. 

That is the outfit for the body. If Bartholomew’s 
half-inch be in a pocket and the walker has a good con- 
science, nothing is wanting; the rest follows age, sex, 
and idiosyncracy. A stick is not forbidden; and the 
usual name for this object suggests its addition to the 
road-gear. Tobacco, sugar-sweets, chocolate, a Shet- — 
land waistcoat in a pocket, stationery, water-proof, 
compass, portable meal, vasculum, camera, all claim 
to be fruits of experience; and some excite misgiving 
in other walkers’ minds; though of the contingent use 
of each it is possible to discourse, particularly if the 
day’s march include hills or moor. 

But the walker’s inheritance is length without 
breadth: the white road. It is true that he cannot see 
what is to be seen from other ground; yet most roads 
have ancient sense and venerable tradition for spon- 
sors; and that man asks more than is human who would 
see seven wonders in his paltry seven leagues. There 
is one wonder: the creation; and it is contemplated 
by leg-stretching. Get on, if curtly expressed, is the 
marching order; be able, at the day’s sweet end, to 
multiply the hours by your index, which probably will 
be 34, and check by a glance at the map for the num- 
ber of miles. Should examination of conscience re- 
veal gossip, dalliance by the way with the pretty (that 
disease of scenery) insanitary hovels, blue cows, cursed 
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ruins, unwonted birds, the index sinks, perhaps by 
4; or, if you botanize, even considerably. Though the 
eye cannot be filled, the attempt to fill it is as well 
maintained walking as lounging. Real trouble calls 
for a halt; and for remedies, even to the abandonment 
of the journey; standing about is only affectation, 
which may lead to hypocritical exclamations : che 
bello! Most experience a tickle of fatigue at the third 
mile, perhaps because circulation adjustment is taking 
place; and genuine fatigue, if it occur later on, may 
be a sign that the body needed exercise for its health. 
There should be no fatigue; he who strolls out after 
his evening meal among strange gables, say at Bices- 
ter, Dunstable, when gloom flatters the lines and pro- 
portions of dwellings, sometimes feels as though he 
were an orphan, and that, strangely, it is delightful to 
be so; that is enough. 

Why men walk will not be decided to-day; walking 
has zot been defined. A walk is no more an extension 
of going to the Post Office than eternity is a multiple 

of time; a hint at the intricacy of the definition (when 
found) appears in the hypothesis of the walking com- 
panion. You could walk to the gallows with lots of 
men with whom you could not walk upon Exmoor. 
The companions must not be too much interested in 
one another; they must have a common object, not a 
mutual. No one walks in Lovers’ Loan; that subter- 
ranean cloister in Mr. Asquith’s earldom is no place 
for walking. La salle des pas perdus, how well 
named ! 

Some think that the essence of walking is spiri- 
tual; that it is a certain struggling of the soul at length 
successful; or, less speculative, that it is a recovery 
of balance or of harmony. This is praise. But one 
consequence of walking may be named enrichment; 
for it places certain powers of the mind so advantage- 
ously that genuine needs are supplied, and lavishly. 
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Winter Walking 


If this be not so, in what realm of illusion is walking 
effected? Evidently we must keep to the road, as it 
heaves and swings under the sky, both physically and 
metaphorically. Is there here a clue? Is walking an 
escape from illusion? The walker does not savour 
analogies, for they injure his impressions, too delicate 
to support their weight. What, however, of the 
analogy of satisfied thirst? The craving; its allay- 
ment and extinction as water is tasted and swallowed ;. 
there is at least enjoyment, perhaps rapture; the 
drinker attributes properties to the draught, and with 
conviction, which at another time he could not discern ; 
flavour, texture, temperature uplift and strain the 
senses ; but the mirage of thirst is shattered. Is walk- 
ing a return? 

The fox circulates in the cover and chooses an exit. 
The tramp is obstinate. Cain departs. The child 
swings from the cedar bough. The raider rides to his 
mischief. The stocks are unlocked. The visitor 
turns into the drive and pulls up as light is switched 
on in the porch and the friend is seen emerging from 
the shelter of his hospitality. The walker does many 
things, and something more; walking is life. It is 
leaving that which is yet present and returning by a 
safe journey to that which was never distant; an ambit 
in imaginary space, where sensation is fruitful and its. 
fruit imperishable. 

It is also an approach, raised above degradation and 
attainment; a property made visible in the skyline, for 
this reason utterly attractive, remaining for ever at an 
ideal distance, passing through insensible modifica- 
tions to another geographical name. That finite trea- 
sure should be such as is thus approached! That 
variety should never bewilder and ever offer a choice! 
Objects beyond value suffer nothing from not being 
preferred. The anatomy of a tree may be more accept- 
able than its cloud of leaves and no wrong done; a 
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bare ash in fruit only of withered ‘ keys,’ as its seed- 
pods are sometimes called, and perching starlings is 
not negative; the brown of the winter field is more 
than the absence of corn in August or its preparation; 
the sinuosity of its lines answering to the roll of the 
land is an end in itself, and not more approachable be- 
cause the instrument of production is known. Cause 
and effect are here no more than steps for the mind to 
run up and down upon; there is communication be- 
tween the external and that within which has power to 
admit or exclude. 

For, in another view, isolation is desired, sought, 
found ; isolation in its etymology; the island stout and 
strong, nothing hugoesque, concentrated; its posses- 
sions intense, so with strict reference to the widening 
dimension of the ocean in which it is, an ocean spheri- 
cal and truly external, as no organic thing could ever 
be imagined, either in extent or exteriority. Those 
wise in aesthetic hasten to note that rus and urbs are 
exclusive; and infer that when attention is withdrawn 
from social and civic objects, tarn and cloud, crag and 
bush arrest desires and emotions in search of a term. 
Beware of the plausible; rebut the explanation that 
substitution of the inanimate object is unconscious. 
The desire is not brought in any form from usual life; 
but is born upon the road itself; and that of the ex- 
perience itself, in its variety and its harmonies. The 
thing, if it is at all, is greater than aesthetic. 

A partial explanation might be sought with the 
notion of harmony as a lode. The rhythms of crea- 
tion are by far more various than immediate observa- 
tion can detect; many movements are continuous or 
otherwise regular, wind, water, stars, creatures, day 
and night, seasons. Forms, colours, tones of the visi- 
ble world synthesize. The human entity also has its 
regular movements, from which for the present pur- 
pose must by no means be omitted those which walking 
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Winter Walking 


necessitates. It might be suggested that stride and 
breathing, pulse and swing, secondary muscular move- 
ments fall into accord with cosmic rhythms, and pro- 
duce that knowledge of well-being and well-doing 
which needs above all a harmony. There are rhythms 
unknown, without and within, which yet may contri- 
bute to exaltation. Wonders enough are within natural 
reach. Gladness may come from harmonies and com- 
binations not at once definable, as water, beverage, 
rivulet, snowflake, has gases for its chemical consti- 
tuents; and be further enhanced by the association 
which brings it forth, of beings so unlike as creation, 
vast, external, and an isolated consciousness. 


Joun Gray. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


T is not the purpose of this article to ventilate any 
particular theory, or to criticise any particular 
system of educational practice, this not being in any 
way within the competence of the writer to discuss. 
Psychology, however, looms large on the intellectual 
horizon at the present day, and whatever the views one 
may hold as to the efficacy of psychological study with 
regard to the problems of education, one will be ready 
to admit that between the two, psychology and educa- 
tion, there exists an important relation, though it may 
not be easy to state this relation in precise terms. 

Then, again, we have to reckon with the fact that 
empirical and experimental psychology has to be 
taught in some at least of our training colleges, in 
order to meet the demands of educational authorities, 
who expect prospective teachers to receive some in- 
struction in psychology in its bearing on educational 
practice. It is doubtful, perhaps, whether without 
this external compulsion, much attention would be 
paid to modern psychology; it becomes, therefore, all 
the more necessary to enquire whether after all there 
is not some justification for insisting on this subject 
having a place.in the curriculum of the training col- 
lege, and whether teachers and educators in general 
may not benefit to some extent thereby. 

Surveying the literature of the subject, it would 
appear that the demand for psychology comes in part 
from educators themselves, who have come to appre- 
ciate the need thereof; in part from the fact that in 
the growth of psychology as a science, educational 
problems began to acquire a fresh significance, result- 
ing in extensive investigations conducted on strictly 
experimental lines, and having as their main purpose 
the analysis of the psychological factors involved in 
both learning and teaching. 
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Psychology and Education 


But this is not the only contact psychology has with 
education. There is the moral aspect to be considered. 
Here the more exact experimental methods are not so 
applicable, but the recent tendencies of psychology 
being in the direction of a fuller recognition of the 
problems concerning human nature as a whole, em- 
phasis is laid on the importance of studying the nature 
of the child, its special ways of thinking, feeling and 
doing, in the hope that light may be shed on such ques- 
tions as the best means to employ to promote a healthy 
development of the child’s individual character, and 
to fit it to meet adequately and rationally the various 
situations with which it will be confronted in later life. 
Hence the interest shown in the study of instincts, 
native tendencies and impulses, and in morbid states 
or trends, which are from time to time encountered in 
childhood. 

Looked at broadly, education is in itself a psycho- 
logical process; and as we may say that the assimila- 
tion of food, and the growth of the body, is a physio- 
logical process which may be wisely regulated through 
a knowledge of the essential physiological conditions 
thereof, so too the assimilation of knowledge and the 
growth of the mind is a psychological process, having 
its particular psychological conditions. 

The child is endowed with innate tendencies and 
abilities, and one of the tasks of the educator is to 
bring these out and develop them, by the formation 
of right habits. To what extent, then, can psycho- 
logical knowledge assist this task? 

That educators and educational reformers have 
thought that psychology is not merely an aid to educa- 
tional practice, but the foundation of it, is not a dis- 
covery of the present nor indeed of the last century, 
although the actual prominence given to this science 
in current educational theory and practice is largely 
due to the diffusion of experimental psychology on the 
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one hand and the more recent dynamic psychology on 
the other. 

Considered in its historical aspect, the relation 
which has been maintained between psychology and 
education has expressed itself in various forms, which 
fall approximately into three periods. In the first we 
have such educational reformers as Luis Vives, the 
Jesuits, R. Mulcaster, Roger Ascham, Comenius, and 
John Locke, a period embracing the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, to about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. 

The next period embraces the ideas and reforms 
which owe their influence in the first instance to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and then to Pestalozzi, Froebel 
and Herbart, an influence which is still to a certain 
extent active. Our third period includes the rise and 
development of experimental psychology and its ap- 
plication in the field of education. 

The leaders of this movement are E. Meumann in 
Germany, E. L. Thorndike in America, Simon and 
Binet in France, Cyril Burt in England, to mention 
only the principal names. 

Juan Luis Vives, to begin with this writer, was born 
at Valencia in 1492. He wrote several treatises on 
education, and one on psychology, De Anima et Vita, 
1588. In this latter work we may discover the germs 
of modern empirical psychology. Vives’ first work 
on education is a treatise entitled De /mstitutione Feo- 
minae Christianae, 1523, dedicated to Catherine of 
Aragon, to whose daughter, the Princess Mary, Vives 
became the tutor.". In 1531 Vives published another 
treatise on education, De Disciplinis,* in which he has 
in view the education of boys. In this work he expli- 


‘Foster Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of 
Women. (Educational Classics, 1912.) 
2 Foster Watson, Vives and Education. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1913.) 
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Psychology and Education 


citly sets forth the dependence of education on psych- 
ology, and his treatment of the subject is largely 
psychological. He has much to say concerning the 
importance of play in the formation of character, of 
nature study as a means of developing the power of 
observation, and creating interest in the surroundings. 
He further discusses the relations of teachers to their 
pupils, suggesting means of testing the abilities of the 
latter with the view of eliminating such as are not apt 
for study. Vives on this point makes caustic observa- 
tions on the practice of sending dolts to school to be 
educated for the Church, who are not fit for other 
careers. His advocacy of the State payment of 
teachers has quite a modern ring in it, Vives’ motive 
being that instructors of youth should not be influenced 
by mercenary ends, but placed beyond these by re- 
ceiving adequate support from the State. Besides 
these practical ideals Vives shows throughout his writ- 
ings his religious tendencies. Education is not merely 
the filling up of an empty jug. It is essentially a for- 
mative process, aiming at the production of a good 
man, a man in whom solid piety and sound learning 
should be closely united. We must remember that 
Vives was a child of the Renascence, a pupil and 
friend of Erasmus, in Louvain, that he dwelt some 
time at Oxford, at Corpus Christi College. Later on 
he appears to have moved to Bruges, where he became 
acquainted with and befriended Ignatius of Logola, 
then a poor student. We may ask whether Ignatius 
was not perhaps influenced by Vives in his plans for 
the education of youth, which became later such a con- 
Spicuous success. 

We have already mentioned Mulcaster, who for 
twenty-five years was headmaster of Dean Colet’s 
School of St. Paul’s, Roger Ascham, tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and John Amos Comenius, author of The 
Great Didactic, 1632, but the interest of these writers 
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lies rather in their educational schemes, arrangement 
of subjects and classes, rather than in their psycho- 
logical outlook on education. 

Brief mention must be made of John Locke, whose 
Thoughts on Education appeared in 1693, since this 
writer in a sense paves the way for views which were 
to be expressed later more forcibly by Rousseau. 
Locke criticizes the ineptitudes of the school systems 
of his days, and urges greater consideration for the 
child’s individuality. 

The following quotation at the end of this treatise 
is interesting in this respect : 

‘ There are a thousand other things that may need con- 
sideration (concerning education), especially if one should 
take in the various tempers, different inclinations and par- 
ticular defaults to be found in children, and prescribe 
proper remedies. The variety is so great, that it would 
require a volume; nor would that reach it. Each man’s 
mind has some peculiarity, as well as his face, that dis- 
tinguishes him from all others; and there are possibly 
scarcely two children who can be conducted by exactly the 
same method’ (Works, 11th ed., Vol. 1x, p. 204). 


Locke approaches the subject of education as a 
physician and moralist, imbued with the idea of a 
sound mind in a sound body. He dwells therefore at 
some length on topics relating to the better health of 
the pupil, and then passes on to moral considerations. 
These are supplemented on the intellectual side in 
another essay on The Conduct or the Understanding 
(Vol. m, p. 187, #/), the underlying thought, which is 
the subjection or the will, and therefore conduct to 
knowledge and understanding. ‘The ideas and 
images in men’s minds are the invisible powers that 
constantly govern them; and to these they all univer- 
sally pay a ready submission.’ 

Locke’s writings were widely diffused on the conti- 
nent; Rousseau, to whom we now pass, was acquainted 
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Psychology and Education 


with them, and to a certain extent influenced thereby, 
though he came to reject most of Locke’s principles. 

To understand Rousseau’s theory of education one 
needs to know the author’s personality. In a letter to 
M. de Malesherbes he gives some account of himself, 
his inner conflict with the social conditions of the day, 
which lead to his aversion from society and a turning 
in upon himself. He gave himself up to day-dream- 
ing, finding therein that satisfaction of the will to 
power of which in reality he felt himself incapable. His 
principle educational treatise, Emile, is a product of 
his fantasy, Emile being an imaginary pupil, who 
should be educated through nature, and by personally 
acquired experience. It is admittedly exaggerated 
and impractical, but considering the times and the 
probable state of education then prevailing, we can . 
well understand that it marked a new era in educational 
theory and practice. Though, generally speaking, his 
system is entirely negative, yet in its insistence upon 
cultivating the individuality of the pupil through his 
own efforts and experience, and not by external autho- 
rity and rules, it gave a fresh impulse to education, and 
many of the ideas which were ventilated in this book 
have been incorporated in subsequent practice. 

Both Pestalozzi and Froebel, who are the immediate 
successors of Rousseau, endeavoured to put into a 
more positive form some of the ideas of the Emile, 
but based their educational theory on their own actual 
experience rather than on purely theoretical con- 
siderations. 

A notion which we meet with in Pestalozzi and also 
later in Froebel’s writings, is the importance laid on 
the training of the senses. Herein perhaps we meet 
the influence of Locke. As sense perception is the 
gateway of intellectual knowledge, the development 
of the latter should be preceded by training in the 
former. Rousseau also insists on this principle, and 
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do we not meet it again in recent times, in the Mon- 
tessori system ? 

Herbart comes a little later than Pestalozzi, and his 
theories on education are guided by his psychological 
theory, which has an intellectual basis in his doctrine 
of apperception. With Froebel, a contemporary of 
Herbart, greater stress is laid on spontaneous activity 
and the arrangement of the environment—a thought 
which again runs throughout the £mile—and less em- 
phasis is placed on intellect and instruction: which 
characterises the Herbartian system.’ 

The rise of experimental psychology brings us to 
the modern period of educational psychology, the out- 
standing feature of which is the investigation of par- 
ticular problems regarding both learning and teaching; 
it tends, therefore, to influence educational methods. 
But we have always to bear in mind in discussing the 
relation of this new experimental psychology to educa- 
tion, that whilst psychologists have been elaborating 
experiments and criticising results, educationalists 
have on their side developed their practice, from their 
own experiences, quite independently of the labora- 
tory, on which they are inclined to look with some 
suspicion. 

E. Meuman was among the first to try and put edu- 
cational theory on to an experimental basis. In the 
preface to the first edition of his great work (Vorles- 
ungen zur einf. in d. Experimentelle Paidagogik, 
1907) he writes : 

‘ The future of our paidogogical investigations depends 
indeed not on literary activities, but rather on the making 
use of opportunities of paidogogical experiments, and the 


training of methodically skilful experimenters. This can 
only be realised in psychological-paidogogical laboratories, 


in which the psychologist and the educatonalist can unite - 


in a common task.’ 


8 Encyl. Britt., 11th ed., art. Education. 
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Psychology and Education 


With the value of the results obtained we are not 
here concerned, our task being the simpler one of trac- 
ing the psychological movement in education; but in 
the sentence we have quoted, we see the new idea en- 
ounced that educators and psychologists should meet 
on the common ground of experimental science. 
Theories should be tested by experiment, the results 
tabulated, and correlated with each other. This latter 
task has been largely the work of Prof. Spearman, who 
applied to psychological problems the ‘ method of cor- 
relation,’ which previously in the hands of biologists 
had been used in the investigation of certain biological 
and sociological problems, 

To what extent actual educational practice has been 
modified in accordance with the findings of experimen- 
tal psychology is a question to which the writer has no 
answer to give. The fundamental question is, can - 
experimental psychology assist the educator in his 
task? It would seem that the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, since we find both educators and psychologists 
engaged upon similar tasks, and psychology being in- 
troduced into educational curricula by those who are 
primarily interested in education rather than in experi- 
mental psychology. 

The field has been widely explored, and it must be 
admitted that there is not complete unanimity among 
psychologists as to conclusions. We have, moreover, 
to take into consideration the shifting of the emphasis 
from one problem to another. The principal weakness 
of laboratory psychology lies in the fact that it can only 
handle particular problems, such as those relating to 
memory, to practice, to attention, to the transfer of the 
results of training in particular subjects to the acquisi- 
tion of other subjects or the development generally of 
the intellect, questions which can be studied analyti- 
cally, with the aid of the method of correlation. From 
these investigations, however, we do not get a picture 
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of the pupil’s capacities as a whole, nor of the inner 
forces which play such a large part in education, forces 
which of their very nature cannot be subjected to the 
scrutiny of the experimenter, but are rather the subject 
of observations arising from personal contact between 
teacher and pupil. Hence we find the tendency to 
look rather at the individual nature of the pupil. 

Long ago W. James expressed his opinion that ex- 
perimental psychology was of little use as far as educa- 
tion was concerned. For him this centred on the 
problem of attention, interest, and will, that is to say, 
on the volitional rather than on the cognitive elements 
involved in education. The pendulum seems to be 
swinging again in this direction. 

But the problem of attention and interest cannot be 
solved entirely by laboratory methods. It is true such 
partial questions as the strength and duration of atten- 
tion, the effects of attention on circulation and respira- 
tion, the effects of fatigue on attention, and so on, are 
capable of being treated experimentally, and much of 
the earlier experimental work dealt with this aspect of 
the subject. But attention involves other factors, such 
as interest, and interest depends on factors which lie 
hidden in the recesses of human nature, It is true asDr. 
Keatinge has said recently that our wants compel atten- 
tion, but the whole nature of attention cannot be 
summed up in such a brief formula. While consider- 
ing attention, we have to seek for the factors which 
produce inattention, which after all is but another 
form of attention, namely, attending to something 
other than the task at hand or demanded by the teacher. 
In short, the teacher’s view of attention and the pupil’s 
are rather different. Thus we seem to be getting back 
to the teaching implied in Rousseau’s writings of the 
necessity of studying, the individual nature of the 
pupil, and framing our educational system, in accord- 
ance with this rather than on hard and fast principles 
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which should be applied to all alike indiscriminately. 
It is to this end, perhaps, that so much attention has 
been paid of late to child psychology, again a legacy 
to a certain extent of the period of the Illumination. 

The influence of experimental psychology is felt 
here, since modern treatises on the subject are based 
not on theories or mere casual observations of children, 
but on actual daily observations from birth onwards 
undertaken by trained psychologists on their own chil- 
dren. Much valuable information can be gained from 
these writings concerning the development of the in- 
tellectual and emotional aspects of a child’s nature, 
which is not without its bearing on educational 
methods. 

To conclude, we cannot well omit some reference to 
psycho-analysis. We have seen how in effect Rous- 
seau’s system was really an attack on the repressive ~ 
effect of the education of his day. Psycho-analysis 
has thrown considerable light on the mechanism of re- 
pression and its effects in after life, and by laying bare 
the innermost instinctive motivations of human nature, 
a more natural system of education is sought, based on 
real insight into human nature and its needs. 


G. A. Errincton, O.P. 








ANGELICA KAUFFMANN..’ 


Se is just at present an extraordinary revival 

of interest in the early Academicians. The pub- 
lication, volume by volume, of the wonderful Faring- 
ton Diary, the new annotated edition of J. T. Smith’s 
Life of Nollekens, and Dr. Williamson’s recent sump- 
tuous quartos on Ozias Humphrey and Johann Zof- 
fany, are all evidences of this. And that interest is 
quite as much literary as artistic; for no one can forget 
that in the first years of the Royal Academy, Dr. John- 
son was its Professor of Ancient Literature, Goldsmith 
and Gibbon held successively the Chair of History, 
while James Boswell was Secretary for Foreign Cor- 
respondence. 

Among the first Royal Academicians there were two 
women members, though strangely enough there have 
never been any since. One of these, Mary Moser, is 
to-day even more of a shadow than she was in her life- 
time. But the other, Angelica Kauffmann, after long 
years of temporary eclipse, appears now to be coming 
into her own again, and to be fast regaining the popu- 
larity and esteem which were undoubtedly hers during 
the decades preceding the Revolution. 

That well-known Catholic man of letters, Dr. Wil- 
liamson, has, with the assistance of Lady Victoria 
Manners, lately written a monumental work upon her 
and her paintings, lovingly gathering together every 
scrap of biography and criticism, minutely catalogu- 
ing her pictures, recording (so far as is possible) their 
after fate and ultimate disposition, and infecting his 
readers the while with his own enthusiastic admiration 
for his heroine and her performances. 

1 Angelica Kauffmann, R. A.: Her Life and Her Works. 
By Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson. With 


79 illustrations in colour and in black and white. (London, 
1924. John Lane, 4to, £6 6s. net.) 
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Angelica Kauffmann 


There surely never lived a more industrious artist 
than Angelica Kauffmann. The span of a single 
human life seems hardly long enough for such labours 
as hers. The catalogue of her works is almost in- 
credible in its length and variety. The great public 
and private galleries of the continent, the Vatican, the 
Louvre, Vienna, Naples, Florence, Munich, and 
Dresden, are full of her paintings, portraits, classical 
pieces, historical scenes. Many a Russian palace had 
its examples of her work, until they perished in Bol- 
shevist flames. Sacred buildings, from the Holy 
House of Loretto to Milanese convent chapels and 
Swiss parish churches, boast her altar-pieces or 
mosaics from her designs. At home, the National 
Gallery, the Royal collection at Buckingham Palace, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Victoria and Albert 
and British Museums, the municipal galleries at Edin-- 
burgh, Dublin, Manchester, and elsewhere, are rich in 
specimens of her art. Large collections exist here and 
there of her copies of Old Masters. Innumerable por- 
traits by her look down from the walls of Holland 
House, Arundel Castle, Goodwood, Welbeck, Knows- 
ley, Belvoir, Nuneham, Petworth, and other historic 
dwellings. There is hardly a British peer of tolerably 
ancient creation who does not number among his here- 
ditary possessions some work of art by Angelica Kauff- 
mann, a picture, a miniature, a delicately designed 
piece of furniture. And as to decoration, many a 
London house (notably some in Portman, Berkeley, 
and St. James’s Squares), many a London club, many 
a country house in England or Ireland, has its walls, 
its ceilings, its chimney-pieces painted by her or under 
her direction. All the great men of her period sat to 
her, and although American millionaires have carried 
off much of her work, still more by far remains, and 
So we yet possess her countless life-like presentments 
of royal princes and princesses, of Irish viceroys, 
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bishops, statesmen, peers and judges, of Garrick and 
Lady Hamilton, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the 
daughters of Coutts the banker. And, besides all this, 
there are extant numerous fine engravings of her work. 
Bartolozzi alone has engraved very many examples, 
for of all the artists of his time she perhaps was his 
favourite. 

No one, of course, would put Angelica Kauffmann 
in the very first rank among painters, but she has ad- 
mittedly a high place in the second. All the experts 
found fault with her drawing, but her workmanship 
was so refined and delicate, her colours so fresh and 
bright, all was so instinct with charm and grace, 
that every defect was overlooked, and she became in 
many ways the most popular artist of her time and 
generation. 

Then her personality was so remarkable. She was 
almost as good a musician as she was painter. Her 
conversation was delightful, she spoke and read Italian, 
French, English and German with fluency, she had a 
genius for friendship, and she lived on equal and in- 
timate terms with the great people who sat toher. Her 
life was full of romance, and has furnished Thack- 
eray’s daughter, Lady Ritchie, with the subject of one 
of her best novels. 

Angelica Kauffmann was a Swiss, born in 1741 in 
the Grisons, in a town at that time subject to the Em- 
pire. She came to England when about twenty-five 
years old, after some years in Italy, and with already 
a very considerable reputation. Almost immediately, 
thanks chiefly to the friendship and patronage of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, she became the rage. She took a 
house in the then fashionable Golden Square, com- 
missions poured in, the King’s mother and sister took 
her under their protection, and on the formation of the 
Royal Academy in 1768, George III approved her 
election as one of its first members. Henceforth she 
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Angelica Kauffmann 


was a constant contributor to its exhibitions, some years 
sending up as many as eight or ten pictures. 

The story of Angelica’s unlucky first marriage has 
often been told. Half the Academy was at her feet, 
Reynolds himself had been attracted by her, but she 
chose to throw herself away on a good- -looking adven- 
turer who masqueraded as the Swedish Count de Horn, 
seemed to have plenty of money and servants, kept his 
coach, and possessed the entrée (then the hall-mark of 
respectability) to the house of Dr. Burney, friend be- 
loved of Samuel Johnson, and father of ‘ Evelina.’ 
Angelica and he were married, first at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and afterwards at some Catholic chapel, 
very likely that of the Neapolitan Embassy, much fre- 
quented by Angelica’s cousins, the Bonomis, and at 
that time served by an English Dominican from Born- 
hem, named Kimberley. Most people felt that there 
was something suspicious about the whole transaction, 
but the first person who really took pains to sift the 
matter to any purpose was the Queen, who closely in- 
terrogated Angelica at Buckingham House. Queen 
Charlotte at all times could unite to her insatiable 
curiosity as to the private lives of lesser folk, a strong 
common sense and remarkable acumen. The upshot 
of the affair was that the bridegroom was discovered 
to be not the real Count, but his valet, who had robbed 
his master of his clothes, his purse, and his name. 
The marriage was almost certainly invalid, and the 
impostor was quickly got rid of, but until his death 
some thirteen years afterwards, Angelica’s position 
was a doubtful and equivocal one, though she met with 
universal sympathy and an added kindness. 

At last set free, she married in 1781 Antonio Zucchi, 
the well-known painter, a man much older than herself, 
but of sterling worth and high principle. It was a 
happy union which lasted fourteen years. Together 
they quitted England for Italy, where Angelica began 
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a new existence, as busy, as successful, and as hon- 
oured as her English one. Apart from some stay in 
Venice and Naples, all her remaining days were spent 
in Rome, where gradually she came to occupy a quite 
unique position. 

Among her patrons in Rome (and her patrons were 
almost always her friends as well) were the Dukes of 
Sussex and Gloucester, the Neapolitan and Sardinian 
royal families, the future Russian Tsar, Paul I, and 
the Emperor Joseph II (why does Dr. Williamson per- 
sistently style him Emperor of Azustria—a title he 
never bore, and not invented till 1804?). Princes and 
nobles from all the Italian states, from Germany, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Sweden, France, Poland, and Portugal 
flocked to her studio, while her English acquaintances 
never forgot her. Churchmen were her munificent 
patrons. Cardinals, Bishops, Abbots, Generals of 
Religious Orders, the Pope himself, gave her commis- 
sions for themselves or their churches. She worked in- 
cessantly, yet at the same time she managed to be a 
great social figure in Rome, which seems to have been 
extremely proud of her. And she found time for many 
intimate friendships, with people as diverse as Lady 
Hamilton, Canova, and Goethe. 

It is interesting and pathetic to note how, right down 
to the very eve of the Revolution, the old order royally 
spent its revenues on the encouragement of Art. Ut- 
terly unconscious of the coming storm, princes and 
prelates overwhelmed Angelica with orders for histori- 
cal paintings for palaces destined to be sacked and 
pillaged, or for altar-pieces for convents soon to be 
suppressed. The republican armies were already thun- 
dering at the gates, but to the very last Cardinals and 
Bishops must have their portraits painted by Angelica! 

Angelica Kauffmann did not long survive the pass- 
ing of the ancien régime. She died in 1807, and lies 
buried in the church of St. Andria delle Fratte, where 
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her monument may still be seen. From first to last, 
she had been a sincere and exemplary daughter of the 
Church. Born in the Catholic valleys of the Grisons, 
early taught to hear Mass daily and to be scrupulously 
attentive to her religious duties, she passed unscathed 
through a world full of indifference and scepticism, 
and she ended just as well as she had begun. She was 
‘Miss Angel’ (as Sir Joshua Reynolds called her) in 
more senses than one. Her last Will is a touching 
document, instinct with piety, full of kind thoughtful- 
ness. Everyone is remembered, her own and her hus- 
band’s relations, down to the remotest cousins. Masses 
are to be said for her soul. The clergy, her servants, 
the poor, all find their place. 

Her death was a beautiful one, resigned and coura- 
geous, with illness patiently endured, and sacraments 
devoutly received. 

Her funeral, arranged by Canova, was a very re- 
markable one indeed. Preceded by more than a hun- 
dred priests and religious, the Academicians of St. 
Luke and painters of every nation represented in the 
city walked in the long procession, while some of her 
finest pictures were borne aloft in triumph by cele- 
brated artists. A stately Requiem was sung in the 
Pantheon, where her bust in marble was afterwards set 
up. ‘Since the days of Raprael Urbino,’ men said, 
‘nothing like this has been seen in Rome.’ 

Dr. Williamson’s magnificent volume, the outcome 
of infinite pains and meticulous research, is a wonder- 
ful tribute to an attractive personality. Long as the 
book is, the reader will find it all too short, will close 
it with reluctance as that personality grows upon him, 
and will regretfully echo the words on Angelica’s 
tomb ‘Ave mulier optima! Hail! most excellent 
Woman, and in Peace Farewell!’ 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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A ‘ NOTE’ IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HAT the poetic imagination is sometimes a com- 
panion of, and sometimes the substitute for, the 
mystical gift is, perhaps, a truism of literary criticism. 
But it is a truism of especial interest for students of 
English because the strength of the English artistic 
genius has always lain in religious subjects, or, at 
least, in those related to religion. The truth of this 
may be proved by a very simple experiment. What 
are the subjects of the stock passages of English liter- 
ature? Here are a few in the order of memory: 

*O eloquent, just, and mighty Death: whom none 
could advise thou hast persuaded: what none hath dared, 
thou hast done: and whom all the world hath flattered 
thou only hast cast out of the world and despised. . . .”* 

And, even more familiar : 
‘The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against Fate; 
Death lays his mighty hand on Kings. . . .’? 
And Shakespeare : 


: . We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 


Is rounded by a sleep. . . .’* \ 


Or the famous close of Astrophel’s passion for Stella: 
‘Leave me, O Love, that cleavest but to dust, 

And thou, my soul, aspire to higher things. . . .”* 
Lastly, for this can be but a brief selection, that most 
apt putting of the world’s most pertinent question : 

‘What is Truth? quoth jesting Pilate, and would not 

stay for an answer.’® 
Truth, and death, and love: these would seem to be 
the habitual subjects of the great literary tradition of 


1 Sir Walter Raleigh, History of the World. 
? James Shirley, Death the Leveller. 

3 Shakespeare, The Tempest. 

* Sir Philip Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 

5 Bacon, Essay on Truth. 
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A ‘Note’ in English Literature 


England; and, as Spenser has it, love turning from 
earthly to divine pleasure. And this even when the 
work does not profess to be of a specifically religious 
character. 

Music gives us the same result; for the greatest 
English contribution to it is the famous Anglican 
chant, in its own field not inferior even to Gregorian. 
It would seem, therefore, that there is something in 
the British mind which expresses itself most readily, 
and, perhaps, most perfectly, in terms of, or related to, 
religion. 

The poet is the only writer who cannot lie; he may 
be faulty, weak, or unsuccessful, but he ‘cannot go 
beyond the word to speak less or more.’ Therefore, 
when we study a nation’s character in its written word, 
our interpretation indeed may be mistaken, but at 
least we know that the evidence inself is not falsified. 
The philosopher, the historian, or the critic, may de- 
ceive themselves, and in all sincerity, distort the 
truth; the poet cannot, even if he would. For he is 
himself the evidence, and himself he cannot conceal, 
since his chosen disguise is his most explicit 
revelation. 

The Englishman, we are told, is not logical. Pro- 
bably that is true; for, if he were, England would be 
now either Catholic or Calvinist. But he is practical, 
too practical not to recognise what, after all, are the 
most pressing problems, if only then when, as in the 
heat of artistic composition, he is not able to shut his 
eyes. Therefore he does not write his best save when 
he is writing of eternal issues, and then not in specu- 
lation, but in deduction from premises understood. 
Thus you find his preachers almost invariably better 
in exhortation than in argument. Jeremy Taylor 
writes : 


‘That shriek must needs be terrible when hundreds of 
men and women shall at one instant fearfully cry out; 
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and the sound shall mingle with the trumpet of the arch- 
angel, the thunders of the dying and the groaning 
heavens, and the crash of the dissolving world; when 
the whole fabric of nature shall break into dissolution and 
ashes.’* 

Or again: 

‘ Men live in their course and by turns, and their light 
burns awhile; and then it burns blue, and dim, and men 
go to converse with spirits; and then they hand the taper 
to another.’" 

And how superior to a Tillotson’s argument, un- 
answerable though it be, is a Donne’s plain statement : 

‘In the mercy of God we lay him down, in the power 
of God he shall rise, in the person of Christ he is risen 
already.’* 

All which brings us back to our previous argument, 
that English poets, or prose writers either for that 
matter, do their best work when they speak directly 
to, or of, God, or God’s eternal laws. 

Is there, then, any ‘note’ which stamps English 
poetry on these subjects with one unfailing character? 
At least it seems that since a certain event in the six- 
teenth century drew a black line across the history of 
Europe, there have been traces of such a note, if not 
in every poem, at least in every poet. Spenser’s ques- 
tion has been the theme of a fugue for some three 
centuries. In his greatest poem he asks it: 

‘O why should heavenly God to man have such regard?” 

And Herbert : 
‘Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back, 

Guilty of dust and sin... .’%° 

Browning, no easy admitter of difficulty, cries : 
How very hard it is to be 
A Christian. ‘oo 


* Taylor, Sermon on the Day of Judgment. 

7 Same, Funeral Sermon. 

® Donne, Funeral Sermon on a City Merchant. 
* Spenser, Fairy Queen, 

1° Gillerbert, Love. 

1! Browning, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 
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A ‘Note’ in English Literature 


And again, with that wistful appeal which underlies 
so much, even of his most combative work: 


‘Dear and great angel, would’st thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for me. . . .’™ 


And if Tennyson is able to proclaim of ‘Immortal 
Love’: 
‘Thou madest death, and lo, Thy foot 
Is on the skull that Thou hast made: ’** 


it is after a struggle how agonising, and with how 
dogged a faith? Or take the witness of perhaps the 
best of the sacred poets of the present generations; 
a witness which, running through all his verse is most 
clearly expressed, perhaps, in the lines to St. 
Augustine : 

‘ Saved as by lightning, by one flash that showed 

Thy one and only, heaven-predestined road, 

Long time thou knewest their perplexity 

Before whose feet a many footpaths be: 

Look down, and understand, and pray aright 

For one who treads thine Africa to-night ; 

Mark how around him deepens twilight’s gray, 

Mark how way crosses way.’™* 


‘Spirits of peace, where are ye?”* asks Katherine 
of Arragon, that most symbolic figure. Is the answer 
to be found in the words of the departing fairy to the 
Presbyterian minister? A volume of old memoirs 
tells us that at one time this minister was walking on 
the banks of the Forth; meditating, it may be, on 
recent purification of the churches, and introduction 
of a more spiritual religion. Whatever his thoughts, 
they were interrupted by the sudden sensation of a 
great movement and stirring all about him, though at 
first he could see nothing. But, at length, he saw 
a boat being thrust down to the water’s edge; and 

'2 Browning, The Guardian Angel. 
13 Tennyson, In Memoriam. 


14 A. S. Cripps, St. Austin. 
18 Shakespeare, Henry VIII. 
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then perceived innumerable little figures, perfectly 
made, but of less than mortal size, hurrying down to 
the boat and crowding into it, and carrying various 
packages as though they were departing with all their 
possessions. Whereupon the Presbyterian minister 
asked them who they were, and whither they were 
going. To which a multitude of little voices an- 
swered, ‘ You have driven away the People of Peace.’ 
And to all his questions he could get no other reply 
than that. And he watched the boat put off, and it 
glided away over the water till it grew smaller and 
smaller, and vanished out of sight, with a distant 
echo of words, ‘The People of Peace; you have 
driven away the People of Peace.’ And that was how 
the fairies left Scotland, and England also, if all 
accounts be true. 

You will say that this is only a legend, and so it is. 
But there is much truth in legends, psychological, if 
not literal; and to the truth of this one all later 
literature witnesses. Whatever of beauty, power, or 
thought there may be in English literature after the 
Reformation, you will not find that there is peace in 
it. ‘Spirits of peace where are ye?’ They have never 
been seen since we, as a nation, lost our way to that 
familiar region of the other world that was inhabited 
by all manner of beneficent presences. 

Compare, for a moment, the religious lyric of the 
Middle Ages with the spiritual strivings of later poets. 
Choosing almost at random, that the test may be more 
exact, we have first one of the almost innumerable 
carols of that time: 


‘ Of a rose, a lovely rose, 
Of a rose is all my song.’** 


And the song tells us that this rose is Mary, Queen 
of Heaven, trom whom came three branches: ‘The 


** Anon, c. 1350, in Chambers’ and Sidgwick’s collection. 
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first branch is full of might’: it is that which has 
overshadowed the earth since the earliest Christmas 
Day. ‘The second branch sprang down to hell.’ The 
fiendes power down to fell. 

‘Blessed be the time the rose sprang.’ The third 
branch sprang to heaven, therein to be our salvation : 
each day it is seen in the priest’s hands at the sacring 
of the Mass: 


‘Pray we to her with great honour, 
She that bore the blessed flower, 
She be our help and our succour.’ 


That, tender, almost playful, quite objective, and, 
assuredly happy, is the witness of the Middle Ages. 
For our later example we might take that most deso- 
lating cry of perhaps our happiest poet, Robert Her- 
rick ; but we will take no extreme cases. Herbert can 
show that he knows the answer to many of his ques- 
tions—but how often he questions thus : 

‘Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 
Were but worth having 

Quickly then should I control 

Any thought af waiving. 

But, when all my care and pains 
Cannot give the name of gains 
To Thy wretch so full of stains, 
What delight or hope remains? ’*” 


And in modern poetry the gamut runs from that cry 
of the African missionary, he who was quoted before : 
‘Shame ’tis from cockcrow dusk to lead you out 
Into a light bleached afternoon of doubt. 


Summon I back, ere yet I dare to teach, 
Such daybreak reverence as my faith may reach. . ..’™* 


or his more personal verse, in which penitence almost 
crowns the voice of praise: the gamut runs from that 
to the stoical acquiescence in gloom of another living 


writer : 
‘7 George Herbert, A Dialogue. 
1*A_S. Cripps, Out of Our Time. 
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‘ My brother prays, so saith Kabir, 

To stone and brass in heathen wise; 
But, in my brother’s prayer I hear 

Mine own unanswered agonies: 

His doom is as his gods assign, 

His prayer is all the world’s—and mine.’** 


I am not saying that this is the only note that may 
be found, even in these authors; but that it is a note, 
and that you will not find it in any English verse 
before the Reformation. It is a far cry from that best 
known of the early English lyrics: 


‘Sumor is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu. . . .’* 


to a Shelley’s melancholy vision : 
‘From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter 
When leaves fall and cold winds come.’** 


We said before that the poet cannot lie; that, 
like all true artists, he cannot ‘go against the word, 
to speak less or more.’ This ‘note,’ then, is a true 
one, it corresponds, that is, to something which really 
exists, but which is not always known to exist. For 
the poet differs from ordinary folk not by greater 
force or facility of fancy, but by a wider conscious- 
ness of reality; he does not ‘make up’ more, he 
knows more, and his office is to speak not only the 
fact but the truth, since there is a difference. Thus, 
for example, one may say: ‘The daffodil is a hardy 
plant, and comes into blossom at a time when the 
weather is unfavourable to the existence of plant life.’ 
That is a fact, perhaps; it matters very little whether 
it is or not. But, now try Shakespeare : 

‘. . . The daffodil, 
That comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March with beauty.’™ 

‘* Rudyard Kipling, Kabir. * Anon, c. 1250. 

*! Shelley, Lines. 73 Shakespeare, Winter’s Tale. 
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And that is the truth. For the original is beautiful, 
and the description is not true unless it is beautiful 
also, any more than the painting of an ugly daffodil 
would be true. Nothing is truly translated into words, 
truly said that is, unless it reproduces all the qualities 
of the original. Again, ‘The man replied that he and 
his companions had been too long accustomed to re- 
tirement to adapt themselves easily to another en- 
vironment.’ Doubtless that was the case. 
‘Long time we pace this narrow round 
Of reverie, of shade, of prayer; 
How can we grow in other ground? 
How can we flower in foreign air? 
Pass, banners, pass, and bugles, cease, 
And leave our desert to its peace.’** 


That is the truth, because it includes the emotion of 
the original. A last example. In any literary history 
you may find a sentence like this, ‘The great English 
elegies may be said to originate in one composed by 
a Greek poet on the death of a companion. No ex- 
aminer could object to that’ : 

‘And dirges answer dirges, and the weeping 

For Adonais by the summer sea: 

Lament for Lycidas, and Thyrsis sleeping 

Far from the ‘‘ forest ground called Thessaly ”’ : 

These hold thy memory, Bion, in their keeping, 

And are but echoes of the moan for thee.’* 


Herein, perhaps, we find the link between the 
mystical and the artistic gifts which was alluded to 
before. They must be akin, for both are the servants 
of truth. Both hold to the old saying, ‘ Truth, naked, 
and upon a cross, is to be worshipped.” From their 
very nature they can do no other. 

Therefore we find that though the Order of St. 
Francis was founded by a great artist, and has always 
been the subject of aesthetic veneration, yet, among 


23 Arnold, Stansas from the Grand Chartreuse. 
** Lang, Bion. 
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the greatest names of mediaeval art, are those who 
were not Franciscan, but were numbered among the 
sons of St. Dominic, of the Order whose motto is 
‘Truth.’ A Bonaventure yields to an Aquinas. 

And so, to come back to our main theme, the mean- 
ing of this ‘note’ in English literature has been truly 
given, not only by a Christian, but by a Pagan poet: 
‘Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore,’ says 
Virgil. ‘And they have stretched our their hands in 
love of the further shore.’ And, when the driving 
mists have obscured that vision, a Christian poet thus 
draws out the moral as he numbers the gifts of God. 


‘ So strength first made a way, 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, pleasure : 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of ali His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


‘For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 
So both should losers be. 


* Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast.’** 


So, then, these poets have spoken truly, not only 
for themselves but for all their nation, when they 
spoke in the voice of an exile; of an exile who does 
not know where his fatherland is, or even if there be 
one at all. 

Almost the earliest English poet** whose work re- 
mains to us began his first poem with the praise of 
one God, the Creator of heaven and earth. And, 

*5 George Herbert, The Pulley. 
** Caedmon. 
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among those who wrote within living memory, one of 
the most notable can only say: 


‘I thank—whatever gods there be. . . .’ 


‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes; and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.’?’ 


Whatever some among it may have been, this is not, 
it never has been a nation which rejected God. To 
France there is no alternative between Catholicism, 
and unbelief altogether. French logic is rigorous. 
England, in the loss of Catholic Faith, in the despair 
of reason, to the rejection of logic, groping in the 
darkness, the deepest note in its literature a cry of 
appeal, has clung, and will cling, unless it loses its 
essential character, to one fact—the fact of God. 
This, indeed, her children may truly say: 

‘What though we strayed, though people went from righteous- 
ness ; 

Deep in all dishonour though we dyed our garment’s hem; 

Yet be ye not dismayed, though we stumbled and we strayed, 


We were led by evil counsellors, the Lord shall deal with 
them.’?* 


Paradoxical though it sounds, rarely has any nation 
made so magnificent an act of faith as through three 
centuries has been made by Protestant England; 
when her children dared to say, and said in all sin- 
cerity: ‘I believe in the holy Catholic Church,’ and, 
in another of their prayers: ‘The mystical Body of 
Christ which is the company of all faithful people . .’ 
even at that time when she did not know what that 
Church was in which she believed. ‘Whom ignor- 
antly ye worship,’ says St. Paul, ‘I am come to de- 
clare unto you.’ 

The time may come when this country will return 


27 W. E. Henley. 
78 Kipling. 
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to the tender and glad spirit of its earliest poetry; 
to the happy assurance of its youthful lyric: 


‘I sing of a maiden 
That is makeless, 

The King’s Son of heaven, 
For her son she ches. 


‘He came all so still 
To His mother’s bower, 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the flower. .. .’”® 


Meanwhile we speak of the tragedy of a lost faith; 
but what of the ensuing, inevitable tragedy wherein 
even hope is abandoned? What of the poet’s cry to 
the dream of a shadow, of a shadow of vision and 
faith : 


‘For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 

Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 

Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 
O Life unlike to ours: 

Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives; 

Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope ;’*° 


Useless to strive where we have not understood; 
to exhort, or to argue, when we have not quite literally 
‘suffered with.” And who, if not we, should sym- 
pathise with those who have proved so bitterly true the 
words of the great convert: ‘Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in 
Thee’? 

7® Anon, fifteenth century. 
%° Matthew Arnold, Scholar Gipsy. 


Evetyn M. PARKER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue MysticaL State, 1rs NATURE AND PHASES. By Auguste 
Sandreau. Translated by D.M.B. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 6/-.) 

An admirable book that we heartily commend. It gives us 
the traditional teaching of the great body of Christian mystics 
from the scholastic doctors, through S. Theresa, S. Francis of 
Sales, to our own day. We are shown what was understood 
by the mystical life in the mediaeval times, indeed in Patristic 
times, in the Catholic reaction of the sixteenth century, in the 
great French school, and how there has been throughout these 
centuries a definite and continuous explanation of what mystic- 
ism means. 

Unfortunately the book is full of polemic. Both in France 
and England, discussion round the mystical life has developed 
a more than mystical warmth, the odium theologicum is 
dwarfed by the odium mysticum. At the extremes are Pére 
Poulain with his theory that the mystic is a superman, and 
Dom Louismet with his theory that every good Christian is a 
mystic. Canon Sandreau is so busy disproving the theories 
of these extremists, and as we think very completely disproving 
them, that he cannot help having hits at his opponents on 
almost every page and in every footnote. 

All this is a pity. We concede that Pére Poulain’s theory 
is the more mischievous of the two, and that it is a corrupt 
following of a seventeenth century school of writers: but in 
a book on mysticism we want to forget these tiresome dis- 
putes and be taught how to love God and learn to love Him 
better. Canon Sandreau does help us to do this. Had he 
done this only and left his principles themselves to drive out 
whatever is mistaken in the literature of mysticism, his book 
would have been more valuable and the reader would be even 
more attracted than he is. But the book is a good book. 

The nature of the mystical state, the signs of its presence, 
its identification with contemplation, the acceptance of it as 
a sheer gift of God, its normal stages of development, its 
distinction from asceticism are all given clearly, and to us 
convincingly. For ourselves we think that both in this book 
and in The Way that leads to God (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 7/6, second edition), Canon Sandreau has done very 
valuable service in showing the identical meaning attached 
from the earliest times to mysticism, contemplation, and the 
unitive state. So much bewildering literature has been poured 
out on this simple subject that perhaps Canon Sandreau is 
justified in still insisting on his thesis, but we would have 
preferred a smaller and less polemical book. 

The translator’s work has been well done. There are sen- 
tences here and there that are obscure; but on comparing 
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them with the French we think that these obscurities are clearly 
due to our intense desire to be accurate even at the expense of 
the English language. This could have been avoided. Yet 
a second edition will be able to set this right, and correct as 
well the few stray slips in the references, even in the Index of 
the volume. 

An admirable book! The publishers are to be commended. 


Tue History AND LITERATURE OF CHRISTIANITY FROM TER- 
TULLIAN TO Boetuius. By Pierre de Labriolle. Translated 
by Herbert Wilson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1924. Price 25/- net.) 

Professor de Labriolle’s masterly study of Christian Latin 
literature is already well known among scholars, and has re- 
ceived such commendation that there is no need to praise it 
further. The author himself would not claim an equal value 
for every part of so comprehensive a survey, and his apprecia- 
tions are often perforce summary and general. But there is 
no mistaking the quality of the whole: it is the work of a 
scholar who has made a profound study of his subject, and is 
able to set the results of research before his readers with judg- 
ment and lucidity. 

Such a book has long been needed, and the author has 
deserved well of the great Latin Fathers and of those other 
lesser but important writers who figure in his pages. The 
book has attained its second (French) edition (1924), which 
contains corrections and additions, notably a section devoted 
to St. Gregory the Great. 

Of the English translation which lies before us, we would 
observe in the first place that it is made from the first edition, 
and does not embody the supplementary matter just referred 
to. For the rest, with every desire to be considerate and even 
indulgent—for translation is.a thankless task—we are forced 
to describe this translation as far from perfect. While much 
of it is fairly good and reads easily, there is much also of which 
the same cannot be said; and the book simply abounds in 
*howlers.’ These latter are of such a nature that we conjecture 
that the translator is not wholly at home in the subject matter. 
His own introductory biographical note confuses St. Ambrose 
with St. Jerome; in the book itself the Augustan History be- 
comes ‘ the history of Augustus’; he writes ‘ in Cyrenaica up 
to Constantinople,’ which is a problem for the geographers; 
he tells us that the best edition of the Rule of St. Benedict is 
‘that of G. Butler . . . a French translation from Dom Gueér- 
anger,’ at which Abbot (Cuthbert) Butler may reasonably be 
amazed; the valuable Phillipps collection at Cheltenham be- 
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comes the ‘library of Philip de Cheltenham’ and its Catalogue 
‘Cheltenham’s list’; he tells us that the Greek and Latin 
Patrologies (to which word he gives its French singular, just 
as he does not translate ‘ Lactance’ or the ‘ Cratyle of Plato’ 
or the very frequent ‘ et s’ and other items) ‘ were only one 
amongst many others published by Migne’; though it is clear 
from the context that Montanus was an ascetic with strict views 


on marriage, yet he can translate ‘ Montanus and his wives’; 


and—to abbreviate this inventory—the final note of the book 
is of the same stamp: ‘ The Latin Church is, we think, rather 
more attractive than that of Horace. . .’ 

From some of these blunders the translator would have been 
saved by more knowledge of the subject matter—we have come 
to the conclusion that he is working in a field that is new to 
him, and he shows an ignorance of the vocabulary used by 
English scholars—but they point also to a weakness in his 
French which is apparent in other directions. We have read 
the book from cover to cover, which was somewhat difficult 
work, for the translator’s English is very uneven in quality. 
Many pages are fairly successful, but he gives us also sentences 
and even paragraphs which are not English in any but a super- 
ficial sense. And not infrequently he gives us nonsense. Some 
of these difficulties made us compare his translation with the 
original text, and the result was most disturbing. The pas- 
sages which we examined revealed in fact such incredible mis- 
translation that we found our faith in him badly shaken. Lest 
it should seem that we are talking wildly, let us give some 
examples of his translations. 

The author observes that St. Cyprian used Tertullian as a 
model, but suppressed his name, because of the suspicion at- 
taching to it. His words are;‘. . . en dehors de Tertullien, 
son constant modéle, dont il a d’ailleurs tu le nom suspect, il ne 
parait avoir connu aucun écrit de |’ancienne littérature chré- 
tienne.’ This is rendered (page 134, italics ours): ‘. . . apart 
from Tertullian his constant model, the suspicion attaching to 
whose name he moreover killed, he does not appear to have 
been acquainted with any writings of the old Christian 
literature.’ 

In another passage the author tells us that the object of 
Origen’s Hexapla (the translator writes Hexaples) was not so 
much a correct Greek text of the Bible as an elaborate com- 
parison of the texts used by Christians and the texts used by 
the Jews, so that their controversialists might cease to accuse 
each other of forgery: ‘ pour dirimer tant de querelles entre 
Juifs et chrétiens qui se traitaient réciproquement de faussaires.’ 
This is translated: ‘ with the view of composing so many dis- 
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putes between Jews and Christians who were each reciprocally 
dealing with forgeries ’ (p. 354). 

In a further passage the author observes that Rufinus had 
noticed that Greek was becoming less and less known in the 
West, and that thinkers of the calibre of Origen were entirely 
ignored there, even in high ecclesiastical circles. ‘ Rufin avait 
observé qu’on savait de moins en moins le grec en Occident, 
que des penseurs de |’envergure d’Origéne y etaient totalement 
ignorés, méme dans les hautes sphéres ecclésiastiques.’ For 
which the translator has: ‘ Rufinus had observed that in the 
West people know Greek less and less, while thinkers of the 
breadth of mind of Origen were entirely ignorant of it, even in 
high ecclesiastical spheres ’ (p. 370). 

In the last example we shall give, the author is telling us that 
St. Augustine recommended the Christian champion to study 
rhetoric, so that he might be able to defend the truth with as 
much skill as the enemy employed in combating it. His words 
are: ‘Du moment qu’il y a une technique de 1|’éloquence, il faut 
se l’assimiler sous peine de desservir les intéréts de la verité en 
la défendant moins habilement que celui qui la combat.’ This is 
rendered: ‘ When any technique of eloquent phraseology was 
encountered it should be assimilated, lest a bad service be done 
to the interests of truth by excluding it with less skill than that 
shown in the passage it was intended to combat ’ (p- 418.) 

We could quote many similar renderings and we fear there- 
fore that we cannot recommend the English reader to trust this 
translation. If he knows any French at all he would be safer 
with the original. 


Dynamic PsycHoLocy. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., 
Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Catholic University 
of or (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. pp. vi, 444- 15/- 
net. 

Our first impression on reading this latest treatise on Dynamic 
Psychology was retrospective. Some twenty-five years have 
elapsed since Father Maher, S.J., wrote his text-book, ‘ Psy- 
chology, Empirical and Rational,’ which has been the classic on 
this subject for Catholic students ever since. The book repre- 
sented the psychology of the period just as the present work it 
is our privilege to review represents the psychology of to-day. 

The difference is great, but no one I venture to think will 
say that the older book is superseded; its value remains. Psy- 
chology in the last quarter of a century has gone forward in 
another direction, and now explores fields which were left prac- 
tically untouched by the psychology of the past. The emphasis 
to-day is laid on the study of those factors of human personality 
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which bear on conduct, whereas the emphasis of the older 
psychology was laid rather on the nature of soul and of mind, 
on the processes involved in knowledge, perceiving and thinking. 
Hence the long chapters on sense organs, sense perception and 
thought. 

The standpoint of psychology, as Professor Moore points out, 
has changed. To his reasons for this we would add the change 
from the standpoint of subjective idealism to that of a form of 
realism, the aim being to make psychology more objective and 
practical. 

Again the prominence into which the method of psychological 
enquiry, usually known as psycho-analysis has given a fresh 
impetus to psychology in general, although in its original form 
it was mainly confined to the investigation of the sources of 
mental conflicts and disorders of psychological origin. What- 
ever view we take of the validity of the results, and teaching of 
psycho-analysis, no modern treatise on psychology can ignore it. 
Professor Moore devotes a considerable section of his book to 
the theories of Freud, Jung and Adler, the chief representatives 
of psycho-analytic theory. This however is only one of the many 
interesting subjects dealt with. 

The chapters on the Driving Forces of Human Nature and 
their Adjustment is amply illustrated from personal experience. 
The older psychology had little to tell us of the part these forces 
take in the shaping of our lives. Impulses and their attendant 
instincts, lead to repressions, compensations and sublimations : 
and these express themselves in modes of behaviour, the under- 
lying motives of which are not clearly recognised. In fact it 
is not until some conflict arises, some difficulty to be overcome, 
some adjustment to be made, that one becomes conscious of 
trends which make for faulty adjustments. Analysis of the 
emotional factors underlying these faulty trends of the per- 
sonality is frequently an aid to the proper resolving of con- 
flicts, and a right adjustment of the individual in himself and 
to his environment. 

Much has been written already on these subjects, but the 
Catholic reader is oftén perplexed what really to think about it; 
it is therefore a matter for congratulation that we have a scien- 
tific work on the subject from the pen of a Catholic writer to 
guide us. 

An additional and welcome feature of the book is a glossary 
of psychological terms, which will assist those not specially 
versed in modern psychology. Teachers of Psychology and those 
concerned with education will find this work of great assistance 
in the task of discovering the bases of human personality and 
expression in daily conduct. G. A. E. 
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ComMENT j’at Découvert L’Amérigue. Par Boni de Castellane. 
Mémoires. (Paris: G. Crés et Cie. 1924. 17th Impres- 
sion.) 

The title of this book is somewhat of a misnomer. We took 
it up with not a little distaste. expecting to find it a mere re- 
cord of an ill-assorted marriage, of the squandering of millions 
of good dollars, of vulgar profusion, foolish entertainments, 
and decadent society in Paris and New York. There is indeed 
something of all this, but there is also much more. The writer 
is heir to a great name, and cousin to half the semi-royal and 
mediatised personages of Europe. He has much to say of such 
widely differing personalities as Leo XIII and Edward VII, the 
Comte de Chambord and the late Tsar, Lord Salisbury and 
Sarah Bernhardt, Poincaré and Clemenceau ; and his story of 
his early life and surroundings is well and picturesquely nar- 
rated. Some time ago we wrote in BLACKFRIARS a paper on 
‘The Passing of Talleyrand.’ Its readers will perhaps recol- 
lect the important part played in the great statesman’s recon- 
ciliation to the Church by his little grand-niece, Pauline de 
Talleyrand-Périgord. M. de Castellane is her grandson, and he 
gives us an entrancing description of her old age as Madame 
la Marquise de Castellane in the historic castle of Rochecotte 
on the banks of the Loire. He depicts her seated in state, the 
portrait of Prince Talleyrand looking down upon her, by her 
side the great rosary of gold and lapis-lazuli given to her by 
Gregory XVI (a gift usually bestowed on sovereigns alone), and 
occupied in writing or reading letters to or from such friends as 
Doupanloup, Montalembert, and Thiers. Every morning she 
would hold a kind of levée, receiving her maitre d’hétel, her 
housekeeper, her secretary, the curé, the religieuses of the 
neighbourhood, her men of business, and all who co-operated 
with her in her good works. At dinner she was served like a 
princess, and her cook was so conscious of her greatness that 
he styled himself ‘ Officier de Bouche de Mdme. la Marquise.’ 
Each evening she presided over a salon, frequented by the 
clergy and the Legitimist nobility and those whom her grandson 
rather irreverently calls ‘the mothers of the Church.’ Her an- 
nual migration to Paris resembled one of the progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth. Her whole life seems to have been influenced 
and dominated by her recollections of M. de Talleyrand and the 
place she had been privileged to occupy by his death-bed. Fifty 
years after that event, and one hundred and thirty-seven after 
his birth, she would tremble and turn red and pale when she 
spoke of him, so intense was her devotion to his memory—a 
touching and pleasing picture ! 

Rospert BRACEY. 
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EDITORIAL 
EWSPAPERS and reviews have a great deal in 


common with individuals. Like men and women 
they have their peculiar characteristics, their different 
points of view, their private opinions; they have their 
dreams and ambitions, hopes and fears. They pass 
through moods and phases, have growing-pains, suc- 
ceed or fail in the business of their life. 

A great opportunity is waiting for someone to write 
the biography of any paper. It would be a very human 
document. If the writer were smitten with the modern 
craze, he could write it from a psychological stand- 
point, and reveal to the world the hitherto unguessed 
complexes that were responsible for its success or 
failure. He could describe how, while still in swad- 
dling clothes, it was thrown to the critics for their 
cruel dissection, and how its hyper-sensitive nature 
never really survived that painful ordeal, with the re- 
sult that all through its life it showed signs of agora- 
phobia, and was of such a retiring disposition that if 
anybody made a noise like a critic, it raised not even 
a still, small voice in self-defence, and ultimately 
allowed itself to be submerged into utter silence. That 
would serve as the pathetic life-story of one type of 
paper. A great deal could be made of the last time it 
went to press, to emerge unwanted, never to be read. 

But the reverse of this might be true. In that case 
the biography would begin with the paper waking up 
for the first time in print and finding itself famous. 
It had the great will to succeed, knew its own mind, 
and rode rough-shod over the faces of its critics. It 
did not even know there was such a thing as an in- 
feriority complex, or desire that must be repressed 
and sublimated into something else. None of these 
internal phenomena disturbed its healthy circulation, 
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or hampered its triumphant march. It was born a 
prodigy and grew up into a giant. Perhaps it was a 
little unscrupulous in its methods, and rather given to 
exhibitionism ; but after all, these things were signs of 
life and resulted in nett sales by the million. 

It is a pity these stories are not written. They would 
show what it feels like to be read by thousands of 
people, and what kind or nasty remarks people make 
as they read. 

These thoughts have been prompted by the fact that 
with this number BLACKFRIARS enters upon the fifth 
year of its existence. As it cannot speak for itself, and 
tell what people say about it, it is necessary to rely 
largely on hearsay for the opinion folk have of it. 
These opinions are often amusing, but seldom helpful. 
They come from far afield. A little story comes from 
a famous winter resort in Switzerland. Scene: Hotel- 
garden. Time: Coffee after lunch. Dramatis per- 
sone: Two Contented Lunchers, and one friendly 
Eavesdropper. First C.L.: What is that Magazine? 
Second C.L.: Oh, that is BLackrriars. First C.L.: 
Is that the Dominican review? Second C.L.: Yes. 
The Dominicans edit it. It’s quite different from other 
reviews. First C.L.: Now you mention it, I think 
I’ve heard of it. It’s supposed to be ¢erribly highbrow, 
isn’t it? (Exter the waiter with liqueurs.) Others 
write: ‘ You are dreadfully solemn. Can’t we have a 
cross-word puzzle?’ or ‘I wish you would liven up a 
bit. A good detective story now . “Why do you 
always seem to take the opposite view to everyone else, 
every time, in everything?” We are not complaining 
of these criticisms, we like them. We should like to 
collect them under the title, ‘What people say about 
it.” But the things other people say incline us to con- 
tinue to develop on the present lines. Many readers 
are even glad there are no competitions or adventure 
stories in BLACKFRIARS. They like to look upon it as 
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the ‘ Review that is Different,’ that is not afraid to tell 
the truth, and that tries to shed the light of Catholic 
teaching on modern problems for the instruction of 
those who read, while at the same time finding a place 
for art and letters. 

So BLAcKFRIARS begins its new year with a stout 
heart, in the hope of finding many new friends in the 
shape of readers and contributors during the coming 
months. The old friends, many of four years stand- 
ing, are very faithful: their interest is sincere and 
lasting. Is it too much to ask them to try and spread 
that friendly interest among those about them, and 
in this way help on the circulation of the review? 
It is an excellent thing to lend BLackrriars; but it 
is a far better thing to find a new subscriber who will 
buy it regularly. A copy lent so often means another 
copy unsold, unread. If every reader would find 
another during the coming year, BLACKFRIARS would 
soon find itself in the company of those fortunate 
journals that with no uncertain eye can ‘look time’s 


leaguer down.’ 
Epitor. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DE RETZ * 


OLTAIRE (or was it Lord Chesterfield?) once 
declared that human beings should be divided 
into three classes, ‘Men, Women and Herveys’; while 
Dr. Johnson was wont to say, ‘Call a dog Hervey, and 
I shall love him.’ These two celebrated utterances 
aptly hit off the characteristics of a brilliant family in- 
timately associated with English history and litera- 
ture. For the Herveys were almost all of them eccen- 
tric to a degree, and yet at the same time possessed of 
a superlative charm. 

John, Lord Hervey of Ickworth, the friend of Queen 
Caroline of Anspach, and the writer of those invalu- 
able memoirs on which every historian of the reign of 
George II to-day so greatly relies, had for his third 
son a remarkable being who figures largely in not only 
the England but the Europe of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop 
of Derry, the ‘mitred Proteus’ of Horace Walpole, 
the ‘wicked prelate’ of George III, the ‘episcopal 
patriot ’ of Northern Ireland, the ‘modern Maecenas’ 
of artists and sculptors, and the ‘man plenteous in 


good works’ of John Wesley, if he left no mark on. 


his age as author or statesman or courtier, was a cos- 
mopolitan personage whom we meet with in every 
memoir, diary, newspaper, and letter of his time, and 
whose memory as a wealthy epicurean, open-handed 
globe-trotter is still kept alive by the inevitable 
* Hotel Bristol’ found in every continental town. The 
foreigner’s fixed and traditional idea of the rich, mad, 
restless English ‘ milord’ can be largely traced in its 
origin to him. 

* The Earl Bishop: The Life of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 


Derry, Earl of Bristol. By W. C. Childe-Pemberton. (Lon- 
don, 1925. Hurst and Blackett. 2vols. 42/- net.) 
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He has had to wait more than one hundred and 
twenty years for his Biography, but it has come at last 
—immense in bulk, minute in detail, monumental in 
character. Some may consider it of inordinate length, 
but to the student of the period there is not in it a 
superfluous word, and it will, on the contrary, seem all 
too short. As one result of the flood of light it throws 
on European society during the thirty or forty years 
preceding the Revolution, some of our history and a 
good deal of our biographical literature will need re- 
casting. It makes and mars more than one reputation, 
and must largely modify the popular estimate hitherto 
held of Frederick Hervey himself. 

This lately-issued Biography is mainly composed of 
the Bishop’s own vivid, racy, rambling letters, of which 
immense stores have been preserved, not only in the 
British Museum and various public collections at home’ 
and abroad, but also in the strong-rooms of the stately 
homes of England inhabited by his numerous descen- 
dants and kinsfolk. And it is most happily illustrated 
and illumined by admirable pictures of himself and 
his children from the brush of Angelica Kauffmann, 
Gainsborough, Zoffany, Vigée le Brun, and Romney, 
as well as by prints and engravings of the vast stone 
and marble palaces that the Bishop set up on his Eng- 
lish and Irish estates, and bequeathed more as a bur- 
den than a glory to his successors. 

As a younger son, Frederick Hervey’s prospects 
were anything but brilliant. He did rather well both 
at Westminster School and at Cambridge, was called 
to the Bar, and married in his twenty-third year. It 
was a love-match, and generally disapproved of, while 
there was very little for him in the way of income. Two 
years later, Hervey renounced the Law for the Church. 
Curiously enough, his ordination took place in the 
building so well known to us as the Catholic church 
of St. Etheldreda’s, Holborn, but then used as the 
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private chapel of the London palace of the Bishops of 
Ely. He never seems in those early days to have 
done much, if any, clerical duty; he held no curacy, 
possessed no living, but dwelt in modest fashion in 
the country, acting as a magistrate, and mainly de- 
riving his support from a sinecure post he held in the 
Privy Seal Office and from his emoluments as a chap- 
lain to the King. In 1765-6 he was abroad—the first 
of many long tours on the continent, visiting France, 
the Low Countries, Italy, and Corsica. He came 
home to find his life of obscurity ended for ever. His 
brother George, Earl of Bristol, had been nominated 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by the elder Pitt, and had 
instantly claimed the vacant bishopric of Cloyne for 
Frederick. Duly consecrated and enthroned, the lat- 
ter took possession of his see, exchanging it a few 
months later for the far richer and more important one 
of Derry. He was sworn of the Irish Privy Council, 
and received honorary degrees from the English and 
Irish Universities. Twelve years afterwards, owing to 
the successive deaths of his two elder brothers, he be- 
came himself Earl of Bristol, with town house, country 
house, and property in four English counties. It is 
said that the combined income of his bishopric and his 
family estates henceforth yielded him an income of 
£27,000 a year. 

His career as an Irish Protestant Bishop was a 
singular one. Absent from his diocese for years at a 
time, he all the same kept the threads of its govern- 
ment ever in his own hands, while its interests were 
always very close to his heart. When in residence, 
his activity was amazing. His appearances in church 
were decorous, he could preach excellent moral dis- 
courses in the cold, unimpassioned manner of the 
period, his charity was princely and unbounded, he 
was zealous to present good, pious men to the many 
benefices in his gift, and those he promoted were gene- 
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rally natives of the country. But material interests 
were his special care. He would reclaim waste lands, 
modernise agriculture, improve property, employ 
labour, build parsonages, start pension funds, erect 
bridges, develop coal mines, construct vast new roads. 
In politics he played a prominent and a daring part, 
decades ahead of his generation. An out-and-out 
Nationalist, a thorough friend to the poor down- 
trodden Irish Catholics, an avowed emancipationist, 
he was largely instrumental in obaining the first 
Catholic Relief Act. For years he was the idol of his 
people, who overlooked his glaring faults and his long 
absences, and almost forgot he was an Englishman. 
In his many houses and palaces he lived, of course, as 
a great nobleman, surrounded with friends, occupied 
with grandiose building schemes, amid splendid trea- 
sures of art collected from every country in Europe. 

But it is as a Traveller that he is best remembered. 
Travel was the passion of his existence. For years he 
rambled over the continent; France and Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland, Italy and the Grisons, even 
the almost unexplored Dalmatia, all knew him well. 
In the capitals and great cities, in spas and watering- 
places, his was a familiar figure. For months at a 
time he would linger in Florence, Naples, Rome, 
mingle in the most exclusive society, and make friends 
with all the celebrated characters of the time. His in- 
terest in science (especially geology) was great, archi- 
tecture was his dearest hobby, and as a patron he sup- 
ported half the artists and art-students of Italy. His 
immense revenues were drained and exhausted by his 
mania for building and his incessant purchases of 
pictures and statues. The Bishop had other irons in 
the fire, too. He was an ardent political plotter with 
a finger in every pie, an arch-meddler if ever there was 
one. Secret audiences with the Pope (Clement XIV), 
confabulations with the Cardinals, conversations with 
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the King of Prussia, voluminous correspondence with 
British and foreign statesmen, constant intrigues at the 
court of Naples—these things were the breath of life 
to him, while his wealth, his family connections, his 
many accomplishments, and his charm of manner gave 
him the entrée everywhere. 

When Catholic matters were concerned he was a 
dangerous man. Underneath that veneer of careless 
free-thought and tolerant liberalism he affected when 
abroad, there lay a deep dislike of Catholicism. 
Friendly as he might be with individual Catholics, he 
really detested their Faith ; he would ridicule and 
blaspheme it with his boon companions; no language 
was too coarse to be applied to its ministers—even the 
great Cardinal Consalvi was a ‘drivelling idiot,’ and 
the English Benedictines at Lambspring were ‘ grovel- 
ling, grunting epicurean hogs.’ On one occasion the 
Bishop is said to have insulted a religious procession 
at Siena in so outrageous a fashion that he with difh- 
culy escaped with his life from the fury of the horrified 
and indignant populace. 

Frederick Hervey’s relations with his family are 
somewhat puzzling. The romance of his early mar- 
riage did not last long; his wife (an excellent woman) 
soon ceased to interest him—she was only his ‘ Majes- 
tic Ruin ’—and for the last seventeen years of her life 
he never went near her. With his sons he was ever in 
and out of friendship; the elder (who died in his 
father’s lifetime) became British Minister to the Tus- 
can Court; the younger, afterwards the first Marquess 
of Bristol, was for awhile Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. But there can be no doubt of his great affec- 
tion for his daughters, one of whom was destined to 
be a Duchess and the other two Countesses—the hus- 
band of one of these latter (Lord Liverpool) being a 
well-known Prime Minister. The Bishop wrote to 
them incessantly, and with passionate interest and de- 
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votion. Whether they quite returned his love is rather 
doubtful. 

His friendships were as numerous as they were 
varied; Lady Hamilton and Goethe, Arthur Young 
and Alfieri, Voltaire and Cardinal de Bernis, General 
Paoli and Jeremy Bentham—these names are but a 
selection from a very long list. And, whatever may be 
thought of his moral character, there can be no doubt 
of his good deeds and works of benevolence. His 
charities were on a grand scale; not until he died was 
it fully realised how many in every country and of all 
classes and creeds lived on his bounty. It is said that 
eight hundred artists attended in grief and gratitude 
his obsequies in Rome. 

By some of his contemporaries Frederick Hervey 
was styled the ‘De Retz of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Yet, though there were indeed points of resemblance, - 
the Bishop of Derry when compared with the French 
Cardinal appears almost as an angel of light. His was 
a double personality, and if he were sometimes Mr. 
Hyde, he was oftener—far oftener—Dr. Jekyll. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTION* 


NAVIGATOR in charge of the steering of a ship, 

in addition to the compass and other aids, has to 

keep a constant look-out for rocks, some of which are 

visible, others submerged. The locality of these sub- 

merged rocks is as a rule well known and is marked on 

the chart, but from time to time we read that a ship has 

struck on some uncharted rock or reef and has gone 
down, or at least has suffered some damage. 

There is something analogous to this in the life of a 
human being. He has a course to steer, a goal to 
reach; he has rocks to encounter and keep clear of. 
As long as these are visible—as long as he is con- 
scious, that is to say, of these rocks—it is an easier 
matter; but from time to time he strikes something 
which, so to speak, is not on his chart and yet pro- 
foundly influences his life. Disturbance of an emo- 
tional character may ensue, the root of which lies in the 
uncharted rocks of the sub-conscious mind. 

This is merely a simile introduced by way of illus- 
tration to show the fundamental thought which runs 
through this treatise on the psychology of emotion. 

The part which emotion—or, as older writers would 
Say, passion—plays in human life is so obvious that 
the fact is barely worth mentioning. Without emotion 
life would resemble the existence of an oyster, fixed 
on its bed, immovable, impervious to any stimulation 
other than that which procures for it its daily diet of 
animalcule. It is in the quality of the emotional life 
that we find those oscillations of the personality which 
are familiar to us all. 

In one individual, personality is stable; he is con- 

*The Psychology of Emotion, Morbid and Normal. By 
John T. MacCurdy, M.D., M.A. (Kegan Paul, 1925; pp. xiv, 
589. 25/- net.) 
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sistent with himself; he keeps, as we often say, on an 
even keel and is not easily disturbed. Others, again, 
are less stable and react more readily to disturbing 
events, reactions which occasionally get fixed as a 
habit, till a stage is reached which may be real mental 
disease. 

There are still many who cling to the notion that in- 
sanity is mainly due to physical causes; but of late 
years the opinion has gained ground, if it has not in- 
deed well established itself, among modern psycholo- 
gists that we must look for the origin of mental dis- 
ease in the mind rather than in the body. This does 
not, of course, mean that physical events are unrelated 
to mental states, but that the initial and fundamental 
cause is of a psychological order. As Dr. MacCurdy 
says, to find what cell changes correspond to the delu- 
sion of having a ship full of rubies is much more of a. 
task than that of looking for a needle in a haystack. 

A characteristic feature not only of insanity but of 
emotional moods and reactions is the variety of the 
psychological or mental content which they show. This 
is well illustrated in those cases which form an im- 
portant group of psychoses to which the term manic- 
depressive insanity is applied, and which are the ex- 
pression of aberrant emotional reactions, now of a 
depressive nature as in stupor and true depression, 
now of elation as in mania, characterised by its ap- 
pearance of happiness and excitement. 

It is from the investigation of manic-depressive in- 
sanity that Dr. MacCurdy derives the data for his 
theory of emotion. The nature of emotion and its 
instinctive tendencies in human nature has received 
various interpretations in modern psychology. The 
view which for a long time held the foremost place is 
that commonly known as the James-Lange hypothesis, 
elaborated independently by C. Lange (a Danish 
physiologist) and William James. 
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According to this hypothesis three events concur in 
producing an emotion—a stimulus, a reaction, and a 
feeling or affect. In other words, some object exter- 
nal or internal—an imagination, for instance—arouses 
within us a certain characteristic feeling or affect, and 
at the same time a characteristic reaction or behaviour. 
William James maintained, quite rightly, that the cen- 
tral fact of emotion—that which constitutes, we might 
say, its formal aspect—is the feeling or affect, whilst 
the material aspect was the behaviour or reaction, 
which is instinctive. He thought, however, that affect 
consisted in the feeling of the emotional reaction. We 
feel our tears when grieved, and so are sorry. All the 
various bodily changes which are expressive of emo- 
tion are felt, and this feeling or affect is the emotion. 

This view has been subjected to searching criticism 
and to psychological experiment, the final issue of 
which is the general rejection of the view that the 
affect is the result of physical changes. Tears, blush- 
ing, sweating, and other more internal alterations—as, 
for instance, disorder of digestive processes — are 
sequels to the affect, if this is present. But, as Dr. 
MacCurdy points out, the critics in their insistence on 
a point concerning the sequence of events missed the 
important contribution which James made to the theory 
of emotion, namely, that emotional affect is connected 
with the arousal of an instinctive process. 

Another writer on the psychology of emotion whose 
views have attained widespread popularity is Prof. 
William McDougall. He also admits the connection 
between emotion and instinct, but pushes it so far as 
to confuse instinct with emotion. Every instinct, ac- 
cording to McDougall, has its peculiar emotion, and 
vice versa, and whenever an instinctive reaction is 
liberated an emotion appears. Dr. MacCurdy severely 
criticises McDougall’s theories, pointing out various 
inconsistencies, if not contradictions. We cannot stay, 
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however, to consider the arguments, which appear to 
be well-founded. 

To come to Dr. MacCurdy’s own theory. There 
are, he says, three important questions about which in- 
formation is required. Are there such things as emo- 
tions existing as independent mental phenomena? Is 
repression always demonstrable when emotion ap- 
pears? What are the psychological mechanisms by 
which an emotion comes into being? 

Before giving the answers to these questions we 
must see what Dr. MacCurdy’s view is of the nature 
of emotion itself. He prefers to use the term emotion, 
as also that of instinct, in an adjectival rather than in 
a substantival sense, that is, as meaning process or 
tendency rather than an actual thing. The central and 
most vital feature of emotion thus understood is the 
feeling-tone with which it is accompanied. This is 
‘an element not open to the gaze of the dispassionate 
observer, but infinitely and eternally subjective.’ ‘ The 
central mystery of the emotions is the affect; without 
it there would probably be no problem that was not 
just a problem of instinct and so described.’ 

The affect is closely connected with instinct, but is 
not identical with it; it is also connected with emo- 
tional expression. ‘A complete emotion is a combina- 
tion of affect and emotional experience. The appear- 
ance of affect in the behaviour is that which differen- 
tiates emotional behaviour from instinct. Affect again 
may exist without a recognizable stimulus, as when we 
feel sad or happy without discoverable cause for our 
feelings. Such isolation of affect is best seen in the 
state described as ‘ free floating anxiety.’ 

Looking at this definition of emotion, and bearing 
in mind the data of experience on which it is based, 
one is impressed with its fundamental similarity to the 
traditional definition of a passion. St. Thomas, quot- 
ing a passage from St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, ix), 
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says that the movements of the soul, which the Greeks 
call 7a@m, are styled by some of our writers—Cicero, 
for instance—disturbances; by some, affections or 
emotions; while others, rendering the Greek more ac- 
curately, call them passions. Again, quoting St. John 
Damascene (De Fide Orthod. ii), ‘Passion is a move- 
ment of the sensitive appetite when we imagine good 
and evil : in other words, passion is a movement of the 
irrational soul when we think of good and evil.’ 

The central fact of passion is the stirring up of an 
instinctive disposition (sensitive appetite) by a stimulus 
(imagination) which is experienced (felt) as a disturb- 
ance or affect. Truly, as Dr. MacCurdy says, ‘ Peren- 
nial truths return, no matter what outward form they 
assume.’ He is here referring to the close analogy 
between the state of depression, as he describes it, 
and that to which the term ‘sloth,’ or ‘accidie,’ was 
given long ago by spiritual writers. 

But to return to the questions which were proposed 
for our consideration, these reach the kernel of the 
problem of emotion. Dr. MacCurdy concludes from 
his evidence that the apparently independent emotion 
is not demonstrable; there is at least a co-conscious 
(or sub-conscious) stimulus. The study of dreams 
leads to the same conclusion. Dreams which are not 
remembered consciously may produce moods after 
waking that last sometimes for many hours. 

The two important questions are those which con- 
cern repression and the psychological mechanism by 
which an emotion comes into being. They are closely 
connected, but to understand the connection we must 
first consider what goes on in the sub-conscious mind, 
by which term is understood all such mental activities 
and potentialities to activity of which we are not nor- 
mally aware. Evidence furnished by the behaviour 
of persons under hypnosis demonstrates the existence 
of such activities, which are combinations of potential 
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instinctive processes and imagery. There are differ- 
ent levels in this ‘ unconscious mind’; some of its con- 
tents never come to the surface, except perhaps in 
insanity, in which case they may replace the normal 
consciousness completely. At higher levels these 
elements may, under certain conditions, more easily 
penetrate awareness. Often these are the ‘thoughts’ 
which, when we become aware of them, we endeavour 
‘to put out of our minds,’ as we say, either because they 
are incompatible with our normal desires or because 
they interfere with the trend of thought for the time 
being occupying our attention. Thus consciousness, 
Dr. MacCurdy tells us, is essentially a selective pro- 
cess, and selection means repression. The contents 
of mind which are deeply submerged are repressed. 
This kind of repression is spontaneous, and is partly 
the effect of the development of the mind from infancy . 
onwards. When we voluntarily put a thought out of 
our minds we are again ‘repressing,’ but the process 
is of a different nature. Now some stimulus may set 
up a train of unconscious thinking linked with some 
instinctive process; the imagery tends to force its way 
into consciousness and becomes, to use Dr. Morton 
Prince’s expression, ‘ co-conscious.’ It has, however, 
to work against repression, and this produces an 
‘affect’ or emotional feeling, which is frequently, but 
not invariably, associated with some external manifes- 
tation or emotional reaction. The emotional state is 
then referred to the stimulus as its cause, but in reality 
this is usually merely the precipitating cause, the root 
of the emotional state lying much deeper. 

The stimulus, which is a conscious perception either 
of an external object, or of an internal one, as an imagi- 
nation, may activate more than one instinctive process, 
and in different degrees of intensity ; hence the variety 
of the ‘affect’ is great. This accounts for the fact of 
common experience that what affects one individual in 
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one way affects another either not at all or in a different 
way. It also accounts for the individual differences 
of mood which we experience from day to day. Stimuli 
have different meanings for us according to circum- 
stances. For instance, a bear behind a cage amuses 
us; a bear looking rather savage encountered in a 
situation not offering any immediate possibility of es- 
cape has adifferent meaning. We might feel frightened 
or not, but we might also be so paralysed by an affect 
of fear as to be unable even to run away, in which case 
other reaction tendencies of an instinctive kind might 
be aroused. 

This represents substantially the theory of the 
genesis of emotion which Dr. MacCurdy sets forth. 
He says: ‘Whenever an instinct is activated a ten- 
dency to bodily expression is present. If this ten- 
dency is allowed full play, the unconscious produces 
behaviour that is automatic—the ordinary instinctive 
action. If the first spontaneous activity be inhibited, 
the instinct leads to a train of images any one ot which 
may be a stimulus for another reaction. Now these 
other reactions may have two forms of expression: 
bodily behaviour or conscious thought. So long as 
neither takes place, the inner activity is felt by the 
subject as affect.’ 

‘The most striking affects—analysis shows—are due 
to a failure of the idea-functions to be adequately 
formulated in terms suitable for acceptance by the 
waking personality. This leaves the train of uncon- 
scious, instinctive processes still active. It is not 
difficult to see why, on our theory, the incorporation of 
an idea-function in a form that consciousness can deal 
with should abolish emotional reaction. The latter is 
an expression of impeded activity.’ 

The term ‘idea-function’ requires further explana- 
tion, for it is not quite easy to grasp its meaning. From 
the study of dream processes it appears that ideas or 
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images are the symbolic representations of conscious 
thought. These dream thoughts connect themselves 
in an apparently logical order, though not always, but 
they have some function the nature of which we can- 
not easily define. To call them ideas implies for psy- 
chology a conscious process, a subjective experience. 
To avoid this implication Mr. F. C. Bartlett suggests 
the term idea-functions for these unconscious pro- 
cesses which are analogous to thought and ideas, since 
the term ‘implies nothing as to their nature or their 
state of consciousness but merely states that they 
work.’ 

We have already said that the stirring up of co- 
conscious images produces an affect if they do not suc- 
ceed in penetrating consciousness. According to Dr. 
MacCurdy, these co-conscious images incorporate an 
‘idea-function’ rather than an idea. We may now - 
sum up the leading ideas in this theory of emotion. 
A stimulus, external or internal, activates a train of 
unconscious processes connected with instincts, or as 
we should say inclinations or appetites, which are in a 
normal way dormant. The activity which would be 
the natural outcome incorporates certain idea-func- 
tions or co-conscious images which, if their expression 
is thwarted, produces an affect, which is the central 
feature of the emotion. When they are able to obtain 
a free outlet, some instinctive behaviour follows which 
is more or less automatic. This constitutes the emo- 
tional reaction, which for some writers is the emotion 
proper. But affect and behaviour may be separated. 
The affect tends to diminish in proportion as the ex- 
pression of the emotional reaction increases, since the 
affect is the impression made on consciousness by 
active unconscious imaginal processes which do not 
gain any other outlet. 

What, now, is the relation of repression to emotion? 
The question was asked above, whether repression is 
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always demonstrable when emotion appears. Evi- 
dence for an affirmative answer is furnished by the 
analysis of the various types of manic-depressive in- 
sanity, and among these depression furnishes the best 
evidence. ‘When we turn to depression the evidence,’ 
Dr. MacCurdy states, ‘is well-nigh overwhelming.’ 


‘Apart from the evidence for repression these de- 
pressive states offer, the account of this psychosis is 
interesting in itself.’ ‘Depression,’ to quote our author 
once more, ‘is perhaps the most important of abnor- 
mal emotions because it is the commonest. There is 
probably no one capable of introspection who has not 
experienced it. We have all been happy, too, but we 
do not regard that state of mind as morbid, while any 
real sinking of spirits we think of as unhealthy. More- 
over, there is no mood of which introspection teaches 
us less; the victim feels he is under a curse, and at the 
best can invent only inadequate reasons for it.’ 


This state has received but little attention from 
psycho-pathologists, and the explanations offered are 
not very adequate in Dr. MacCurdy’s opinion. In 
short, ‘no satisfactory hypothesis for depression has 
yet been offered.’ As contributory to the study of emo- 
tion, the best cases for investigation are those which 
come under the title of retarded depressions, the typi- 
cal symptoms of which are, first, a feeling of sadzess, 
which is in itself hard to analyse, being compounded 
of a variety of feelings which we sometimes express in 
nutritional terms as being ‘fed up.’ Just as a person 
who has fully satisfied his hunger has no desire for 
food, and is not roused by the sight of more, but rather 
the contrary, so in sadness there is a lack of capacity 
for being aroused, which brings a feeling of hopeless- 
ness and a painful lack of energy. 


Another and very important symptom is a feeling of 
unreality. ‘The patients complain that the sun does 
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not shine as it used to, the woods are not so green. 
Even bodily sensations have lost their activity; their 
legs and arms are wooden, and so on. There can be 
no hope in such a world. In milder cases only the 
feeling, not the sense, of reality is lost. The patient 
knows the sun is shining as before, but it does not feel 
soto him. The sense of reality disappears only when 
such a profound introversion of interest and attention 
takes place that intelligence itself is affected.’ 

The next symptom, and an important one, is that of 
retardation. Here the author quotes a significant pas- 
sage of St. John Damascene from a book by Paget, 
The Spirit of Discipline, . . . ‘ a sorrowfulness so 
weighing down the mind that there is no good it likes 
to do. It has attached to it as its miserable comrade 
a distress and weariness of soul, and a sluggishness in 
all good works, which plunges the whole man into lazy - 
langour and works in him a constant bitterness. And 
out of this vehement woe springs silence and a flag- 
ging of the voice, because the soul is so absorbed and 
taken up with its own indolent dejection that it has no 
energy for utterance, but is cramped and hampered 
and imprisoned in its own confused bewilderment and 
has not a word to say.’ 

Other factors in depression which the clinical mate- 
rial reveals are unconscious egoism and inferiority, lack 
of confidence, shyness, sensitiveness, discontent, over- 
conscientiousness, slowness in assuming responsibility, 
unselfishness and exactingness. ‘It is therefore the 
maladaptive exhibitions of unconscious egoism which 
appear in those individuals prone to depression.’ All 
these feelings and anxious thoughts or attitudes which 
appear in consciousness are significant of repression 
and a sense of inferiority alike. With the repression 
come the symptoms of depression. But, as we have 
already said, ‘perennial truths return no matter what 
outward form they assume.’ 
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‘So,’ Dr. MacCurdy continues, ‘ it is not surprising 
to find that there is nothing new in this interpretation 
of depression.’ It is, in fact, equivalent to that form 
of spiritual depression known as ‘accidie’ or ‘sloth,’ 
which has been so accurately described in moral theo- 
logy, a fact which calls forth the statement that ‘the 
only students of psychology who have dealt first-hand 
with human problems are the moral theologians of 
long ago and the present-day psychopathologists.’ 
‘Both have dealt with real people, and both have come 
to the same conclusion, expressed by one in theologi- 
cal language and by the other in psychopathological 
terminology.’ 

The contribution which psychology has to offer to 
the teachings of moral theology lies in the deeper analy- 
sis which modern technique provides for studying the 
states of the human mind and its expression in con- 
duct. Emotion is one of the states which, as we have 
said above, has a considerable share in conduct; it is 
life itself; it is that which colours all our activity and 
which makes for contentment or the reverse, for energy 
or slackness, interest in the world around us or aver- 
sion from objective interests which leads so frequently 
to morbid introverted states. But it is only of late 
years that scientific psychology seems to have grasped 
this fact, which has been the quarry from which liter- 
ary writers have obtained the greater part of their 
material. 

Dr. MacCurdy’s treatise deals exhaustively and 
critically with the subject, and we feel that we have 
not been able in so brief an article to deal adequately 
with the argument, which, supported as it is by such a 
mass of evidence, leaves few loopholes for criticism. 
This perhaps may come from other more competent 
authorities. The book is the result of long years of 
study of actual material, and is free from the airy 
speculation which vitiates so much of the popular psy- 
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chology which is current at the present time. Those 
who are infatuated by Freudian theories will find in 
this treatise a wholesome corrective. Others whose 
vocation brings them in contact with souls suffering 
from spiritual affections will perhaps find some mate- 
rial assistance in the acute and detailed analyses of 
cases presenting analogies with their own experience. 

The work is not limited in its intention to pro- 
fessional psychopathologists, but aims at including 
among its readers such as are interested in modern 
problems of psychology. For their benefit a copious 
glossary of terms is added, an addition for which we 
are grateful. 


G. A. Exrincton, O.P. 
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NOT MANY WISE 


FRIEND of mine, an Anglican clergyman, has 
written to tell me that he has just returned from 
his first visit to a Catholic country, thanking God that 
this experience has been enough to put an end, once 
and for all, to certain doubts and fears once entertained 
by him, that it might be his duty to ‘ go over to Rome.’ 
What has caused the recoil is no part of Catholic 
dogma, with practically all of which (save for some 
academic difficulties concerning the Primacy of the 
Pope) he is in almost complete agreement. What has 
offended him is not Catholic theory, but Catholic prac- 
tice. In other words, he has found himself for the first 
time in a Catholic atmosphere, and has discovered that 
it is little to his liking. 

As examples of the sort of thing which has alienated 
his sympathies he relates how he went into the Santo 
at Padua, and found the Tabernacle (after some difh- 
culty) in a deserted side-chapel, while the first thing 
that attracted his eye when he entered the vast church 
was the shrine of S. Anthony, which was thronged with 
worshippers. Now my friend has, in theory, a good 
deal of sympathy with the cultus of the saints. What 
disedified one who had fought so valiantly for the re- 
served sacrament in his own Church was the fact that 
the shrine of S. Anthony was so full, and the side- 
chapel so neglected. And this was not the worst of his 
experiences. Proceeding south by slow stages, punc- 
tuated by duty visits to churches containing a bewilder- 
ing number of pictures alleged to be miraculous, which 
seemed to absorb practically the whole devotion of the 
people, he came to Rome. Here a visit to the cata- 
combs of San Callisto was spoiled for him by the paper 
roses in the chapel of S. Cecilia, and the Blessing of 
the Lambs at S. Agnese was likewise ruined by the sad 
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spectacle of the cotton lace curtains and blue bows in 
the sanctuary. But the final blow was received on the 
occasion of his visit to a convert Englishwoman, a for- 
mer servant in his family, who was recovering from an 
operation in the Blue Sisters’ Hospital at Santo Ste- 
fano Rotondo. During the interview Mrs. S. took 
from her pocket what looked like a sheet of postage- 
stamps, and, tearing one off, calmly proceeded to 
swallow it. Seeing, and evidently enjoying his amaze- 
ment, she showed him the stamps, which were repro- 
ductions, on flimsy paper, of some picture of Our Lady, 
and informed him that she often ate one as an act of 
devotion. Here, again, my friend was at pains to 
assure me that he has no objection to devotion to the 
Madonna, in itself, What disedified him was the form 
in which the woman expressed her devotion. His dis- 
gust was, in fact, so deep, that it only needed her assur- © 
ance that she was ‘making the Nine Fridays’ for his 
conversion to start him on his homeward journey 
through France (visiting yet more churches, which were 
‘glorious without, but unspeakably tawdry within’), 
thanking heaven fasting that he had remained faithful 
in the past to a Church in which such follies are un- 
known. 

If I trouble the reader with these details, it is be- 
cause they are an interesting illustration of a fact that 
is sometimes overlooked—that the gulf between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism is not so much intellectual 
as psychological. All converts to the Church, no matter 
how small the doctrinal distance they have to cover, 
find themselves literally in a new world. Their scale 
of values has to be thoroughly re-adjusted before they 
can move with any comfort in their new surroundings. 
Things happen naturally, and as a matter of course, in 
Catholic circles, which would be impossible in Pro- 
testant circles, and Catholics take liberties with their 
religion in a way which is just as disconcerting to the 
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highest of high Anglicans, as they are to the most par- 
ticular Baptist of them all. Furthermore, if anything 
is wanting to point out this gulf between Catholic and 
non-Catholic mentality, it is this fact—that whereas 
few outsiders can be persuaded that we Catholics are 
not secretly embarrassed when the kind of thing which 
disedified my Anglican friend is discussed, we our- 
selves are so unconscious that there is anything to 
apologise for, that we are inclined to think that any- 
one who allows himself to be disedified by anything 
of the sort is probably suffering from that peculiar form 
of violent prejudice which, as Freud insists, is but the 
manifestation of an equally violent subconscious attrac- 
tion. 

For this reason it would be interesting perhaps to 
attempt to analyse the state of mind which underlies 
the phenomena characteristic of popular Catholic prac- 
tice—of the large numbers of pious customs and beliefs 
(over-beliefs, if you will, in the sense that they outrun 
the formal teaching of the Church) which spring so 
spontaneously and so constantly from simple Catholic 
hearts, and are tolerated, and in some cases fostered, 
by ecclesiastical authority. 

In the first place, it is a question, not of logic, but 
of psychology. The pious extras which are so dear to 
the average Catholic, and which so often give rise to 
criticism outside the Church are a sign of vitality, and 
may be usefully compared with the slang which is an 
invariable characteristic of every living language. On 
the day when the common folk of England cease to 
take liberties with their mother-tongue in a way which 
is exquisitely painful to the purist, in order to express 
their own feelings in their own way, English will cease 
to be a living language. On the day when the Irish 
begin to take similar liberties with the language which 
was once their own, it will cease to be a literary revival, 
and begin to take its place among living tongues. 
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In the same way we may guage the exuberant vitality 
of the Catholic faith by the fact that the belief and de- 
votion of simple Catholics is constantly overflowing 
the banks of the channels provided for it by the formal 
teaching and practice of our religion, and finding an 
outlet in the form of a whole host of naive customs and 
fancies, which have no clear theological basis, but are 
merely tokens of overflowing affection and, as such, are 
as harmless and defensible as the transports of mater- 
nal devotion, or the hyperbole of lovers. No sane per- 
son would dream of proposing that the language of 
lovers or of children should be censored; yet the very 
persons whose voices are raised so loudly against the 
tyranny of Rome over the consciences of her people, 
are dissatisfied because she does not take the only pos- 
sible means of controlling the private devotions of the _ 
faithful by ordering a bocca di leone to be made in the 
wall of every church into which members of the con- 
gregation might drop their reports of their surveillance 
of their neighbours’ devotional excesses. 

If the Church does not adopt this drastic measure, it 
is because she has too much knowledge of human 
nature not to be aware of the fact that any attempt to 
stamp out the small follies and pious fancies of her 
flock in the name either of good taste or intellectual 
consistency would involve a grave risk of emptying the 
baby with the bath. It is strange that non-Catholics 
cannot see that. Most Christians will agree with us that 
Christianity is no mere matter of adherence to theo- 
logical formulae, but a life to be lived. They will 
agree, too, that in its essence it is love, and that love 
is an emotion which will not be denied expression. 
When love is directed towards a divine object we call 
it devotion, and most Christian churches provide for 
its expression in symbolical forms. ‘ The need of sym- 
bols to express or represent our highest emotions is 
inwoven with human nature, and indifference to them 
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is not, as many have supposed, a sign of enlighten- 
ment, or of spirituality. It is, in fact, an unhealthy 
symptom. We do not credit a man with a warm heart 
who does not care to show his love in word and act; nor 
should we recommend the common-sense of the soldier 
who saw in his regimental colours only a rag at the end 
of a pole. It is one of those points on which we must 
be content to be children, and should be thankful that 
we may remain children with a good conscience,’ says 
Dean Inge in one of his Bampton Lectures; and in the 
same connection he points out that ‘ perhaps no sect that 
that has professed contempt for all ceremonial forms 
escaped at least the imputation of licentiousness, with 
the honourable exception of the Quakers.’ And we may 
add that, edifying as the Society of Friends is (as long 
as it refrains from identifying religion with politics, as 
it has recently taken steps to do), it will never convert 
the world, inasmuch as it appeals exclusively to one 
type of mind. No Church which sets out to be universal 
can afford to neglect to cater for l’homme moyen sen- 
suel, whose existence the Quaker sect prefers tacitly to 
ignore. Other Protestant churches and chapels have 
wider doors than that of the Friends, but their policy 
is in general guided by a fear of degrading religion 
by making it seem too natural, and by a conviction that 
a certain loud solemnity must reign over all forms of 
religious exercises. This explains their partial failure 
to satisfy the needs of the English people. We are, 
as a nation, fundamentally and profoundly religious, 
and in a great many cases our religious emotion de- 
mands a greater outlet than the Church of England, 
for example, deems conformable to the canons of good 
taste. It is more often than not a half-conscious crav- 
ing to indulge feelings that took root in the national 
character long before Reformation times, and that are 
too severely chaperoned in the Established Church, 
rather than any articulate intellectual difficulty, which 
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prompts so many English men and women to try the 
handle of the door of the nearest Catholic church or 
chapel. It is a similar desire for natural expansion 
which causes so many of our fellow-countrymen and 
women to pass by the parish church on their way to the 
Nonconformist chapel of their choice. If they are 
Wesleyans or Baptists, it is often simply because 
‘chapel’ is more homely, more cordial, more satisfy- 
ing, than ‘ church.’ 

In other cases the failure of the Protestant churches 
to satisfy that nostalgia for the Unseen which is at the 
root of our national character, and which can only be 
relieved by encouraging the free expression of char- 
acteristic cravings of individual minds, leads to apathy, 
and the apparent extinction of the instinct for religion. 
We do not need Freud to remind us, however, that in- 
stincts which are denied their normal satisfaction have 
a habit of finding a less desirable outlet. The practice 
of occultism is a vicious gratification of the religious 
instinct, and if Theosophists, and other people who 
practise it, have made strides among us of late years, 
it is very largely because the Protestant churches have 
failed to meet the spiritual needs of a number of people 
of second-rate intelligence, in whom a strong feeling 
for religion has been enormously stirred by the events 
connected with the war. In their very proper fear of 
superstition, which is, nevertheless, when all is said 
and done, nothing but one of the outposts of religion, 
the Protestant churches have too severely disciplined 
and confined the religious instincts of their members, 
forgetting, in their zeal for God’s dignity, that it is 
perhaps safer, especially in the case of people who 
have no intellectual weapons with which to defend 
themselves against the attacks of rationalist propa- 
ganda, and no philosophical incentives to good con- 
duct, that they should believe too much than too little, 
and that we have no right to take it for granted that 
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because the only worship of which they are capable is 
wrapped in a coarse envelope of ignorance, it is any 
the less acceptable to the One who reads their hearts 
and minds, and knows that they are no more capable 
of taking a more spiritual view of reality than they are 
of writing sonnets from the Portuguese." 

The Catholic Church, as we have seen, approaches 
this question from an entirely different angle. She sets 
an absolute value, not on mere thinking, but on love. 
In dealing with persons of naive intelligence she is 
animated by the principle which inspires the mother to 
provide a swan for the nursery bath, and jam for the 
nursery powder. Realising that as long as she has any 
claim to the title Catholic she will be the Church, not 
of philosophers, or Oxford dons, or strong, silent men, 
but of the same sort of people to whom our Lord was 
obliged to speak in parables, and whose blindness and 
stupidity must often have caused him to weep, she has 
a special care for the little ones, and turns an indulgent 
eye, when they show an inevitable tendency to allow 
pious fancies to overlay the essentials of belief. She 
would no more dream of denying such simple souls the 
use of such aids to devotion as medals, scapulars, holy 
pictures and the like, than we should deny the use of 
wings or a life-belt to a child learning to swim. Many 
of us never learn to swim far in the waters of the 
spiritual life, and the excessive value which we place 
on our various devotional objects so often gives scandal 
to outsiders who fail to grasp the essential fact that 


1 The present craze for Oriental mysticism cannot fail to 
remind the student of what happened when the old Roman state 
religion failed to satisfy the religious needs of the people. The 
educated classes turned to philosophy. The ignorant found 
comfort in the cult of Isis or Anubis. The Anglican clergy have 
taken a lesson from history and done their best to meet the 
difficulty. If their Hamlet remains caviare to the multitude, it 
is only because of their obstinate refusal to have any dealings 
with the Ghost. 
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no Catholic, however simple, believes such objects to 
have the very slightest magical value, and that their 
actual importance is perhaps childish, but at any rate 
quite reasonable and innocent. We believe, for ex- 
ample, in the Communion of Saints. We believe that 
we have friends in heaven, and we like to have medals 
and pictures of these friends to remind us of the vir- 
tues they practised on earth, and of the example they 
have left us. These medals and pictures afford us 
precisely the same satisfaction and comfort as the 
photographs which non-Catholics keep about them of 
their friends upon earth. When people read that a great 
painter is reported to have said that he can only do his 
best work when the picture of his lost wife is within 
eye-reach, or that a soldier going to battle gathers com- 
fort from the thought that the photograph of his wife 
and family lies next his heart, we do not talk about - 
idolatry and witchcraft. We understand that these 
fancies are but manifestations of a specially deep affec- 
tion. The devotion of Catholics to medals and holy 
pictures is on the same basis, and given a belief in the 
Communion of Saints, no one ought to consider it as 
being otherwise than natural. Mr. Chesterton has said 
somewhere that given a belief in the existence of angels 
there is nothing surprising or foolish in spending one’s 
time in calculating how many thousands can balance 
themselves on the point of a needle. We have here the 
root of the matter. If so many non-Catholics misunder- 
stand the manifestations of Catholic devotion, it is only 
because, however much they may deceive themselves 
on the point, the faith which they claim to share with 
us in the realities of the Unseen is but partial and lack- 
ing in outline. Another result of this policy of keeping 
religion up in the air, far beyond the reach of the aver- 
age man, is that the interior of many of our cathedrals 
presents an appearance which is extremely distasteful 
to the very large class of people for whom the words 
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ascetic and aesthetic are practically synonymous. It 
seems that nothing can persuade such people that there 
is really no connection whatsoever between purity of 
faith, and a nice taste in church furniture; that we have 
not the slightest reason for believing that the greatest 
work of art is any more worthy of God’s acceptance 
than a page torn from a child’s picture-book; and that 
the one test of every offering we make to God is neither 
its beauty (according to the best standards, which, how- 
ever, may not be His) nor its dignity (which can only 
give glory to the giver), but simply the intention—the 
love and faith which have prompted the gift. Whena 
little girl spends her playtime and her pennies on a 
woolly muffler in the primary colours, for a father 
whose tailor lives in Savile Row, is the gift any the 
less acceptable? Does not its very unsuitability make 
it only the more precious? Is not the wise nurse well 
aware that any attempt to interfere in the name of 
aesthetics will simply spoil everyone’s pleasure? I 
remember what happened when the priest in charge of 
one of Pugin’s churches received an offer from one of 
his congregation, a dairyman, to have the Lady Chapel 
‘done up’ at his expense as a thank-offering for a long 
and successful business career. Some members of the 
congregation were dismayed at the prospect of the 
‘improvements’ suggested by the pious donor, whose 
taste ran to a starch-blue sky with plenty of gold stars. 
It was even proposed that the priest should get over 
the difficulty by making a rule that all plans and im- 
provements and decorations should be submitted to his 
architect, and that nothing he disapproved of should 
be passed. But the priest, for all he was a man of fas- 
tidious taste, refused. The offering, he said, was in- 
tended to give glory to God, not to the Catholics of X. 
And the gold stars were accepted. Many people will 
think the priest was wrong, but they have no foundation 
for believing that God is of their opinion. We have no 
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proof, after all, that he follows the fashions in archi- 
tecture, or that He prefers the Abbaye aux Hommes 
at Caen to the Scalzi at Venice ! 

Further light is thrown on much that puzzles out- 
siders in connection with popular Catholic practice by a 
recognition of the undeniable psychological fact that 
it is quite possible for any man, Catholic or otherwise, 
to combine sincere religious conviction with conduct 
which seems to give the lie to it; and of this other 
equally certain fact—that very few Catholics indeed, 
however much they may neglect or abuse their faith, 
lose it, even when they desire to do so.* 

We read in the faithful picture of Neapolitan life 
which Matilde Serao has given us in her Paese di Cuc- 
cagna that the daughter of the half-crazy gambler, the 
Marchese Cavalcanti, going one day into the private 
chapel of their palace, finds that the light no longer 
burns before the Ecce Homo. Fearing that the ex- 
treme poverty into which her father’s mania has re- 
duced them has prevented the old manservant from 
buying the necessary oil, she asks him, and finds that 
the lamp has been extinguished by his master’s orders. 
‘ The signor marchese is very angry with Jesus Christ!’ 
He does not wish the votive lamp to burn any longer, 
because he has had no luck at the lottery. Worse fol- 
lows, and the Ecce Homo disappears, and is found at 
the bottom of the well. The signor marchese has 
drowned Jesus Christ! 

What can we possibly say of such conduct as this? 
This much—that it is an act of faith. It is a crazy act, 
because the man is crazy, but still not quite so crazy 
as to lose hold of the fundamental teaching of the relli- 

*We should not overlook the grim truth that even the Satan- 
ist performs an act of the most lively faith every time he tries 
to get possession of the Sanctissimum for his terrible purpose. 
If he did not believe that he was handling the precious Body 
and Blood of Our Lord he would have no interest in seeking to 
defile the Sacred Elements. 
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gion he learnt at his mother’s knee. Jesus Christ is 
still real to him—so real that it seems natural to treat 
Him in the same way that a certain class of people treat 
their nearest and dearest when they are in a fit of tem- 
per, and begin to tear up photographs and letters. 
Familiarity with sacred things, which non-Catholic 
churches seem so anxious to avoid for their followers, 
is a sign of deep and candid faith. This crazy mar- 
chese is typical of a large class of persons who, were 
they born Protestants, would pin their faith on nothing 
better than a horse-shoe. 

In the same book Matilde Serao gives us an interest- 
ing example, not only of the touching fact that a life 
of sin will not extinguish faith, but also of those ‘ short- 
cuts’ to conversion which are so common among 
Catholics, and so woefully misunderstood by non- 
Catholics, when she makes the unfortunate Maddalena 
tell her sister that she has prayed ‘not to Our Lady 
Immaculate, whose name I am not worthy to mention, 
but to the Mother of Sorrows, who understands, and 
has compassion on my misery.’ This kind of language 
offends and disedifies outsiders, because they are not 
familiar with Catholic idiom. When this poor girl says 
she has prayed to one Madonna, and not to the other, 
she does not mean that there are two Madonnas. What 
she does mean, and what every Catholic understands 
her to mean, is that she approaches the object of her 
devotion in very much the same frame of mind as that 
in which we knock at our neighbour’s door, and say, 
‘As an enthusiastic gardener, you must be angry with 
my little boy for trampling on your flower-beds to 
fetch his ball, but I appeal to you as a mother to over- 
look his naughtiness this once.’ 

In the same way, the Italian persons whom my 
friend found kneeling before the shrine of the Sazto, 
instead of before the Tabernacle, would have dis- 
edified him much less if he had had more insight into 
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the Italian temperament, and had realised that had 
they been Protestant English people, they would have 
spent their Sunday mornings in bed, and their Good 
Fridays at a football match. In that case, of course, 
no impartial critic would have chosen them as typical 
specimens of the sect they (nominally) represent. 
They are the failures—the people the Protestant 
churches cannot ‘ get hold of.” The more categorical 
teaching of the Church, however, succeeds in keeping 
this class of person in some kind of contact with the 
Unseen. To these material but humble-minded folk 
(humility is a plant which likes a Latin soil) it would 
seem natural, instead of going to God with every little 
grievance, to ask their great man S. Anthony to ‘ speak 
for them.’ 

My Anglican friend will see that, so far from shirk- 
ing the subject, I have capped his stories. I have not - 
been concerned to prove that there are no follies, no 
delusions, connected with individual Catholic devo- 
tion. Rather, I have tried to show him that such pheno- 
mena as he mentions are a mark of the Catholicity of 
the Church, and that the Church, like a wise mother, 
accepts people as they are, realising that it is precisely 
those little minds whose piety tends to reduce the in- 
finite to the finite and to hide the essentials of their 
faith under a mass of accidentals in a manner which 
offends the outsider, who must ever be the object of her 
first and most indulgent care. 

Non multi sapientes, non multi potentes, non multi 
nobiles—sed infirma mundi elegit Deus. 

Is not that the answer to many of the difficulties 
which plague and perplex more than one pious An- 
glican? 

I think it is. 

EpitH CowEL.t. 











ASSENT TO THE DECREES OF THE 
BIBLICAL COMMISSION 


‘ OR us Anglicans it is, of course, open to question 

whether the latest Papal exposition of the doc- 
trine of inspiration has not imposed restrictions on 
exegesis which embarrass rather than assist the modern 
Catholic expositor.”* 


I. 
Since the Reformation the Church has been told 
that she does not encourage people to read the Bible, 
that she is opposed to its translation, that she is obscur- 
antist, traditionalist, ultra conservative, etc. Some- 
times ‘our erring sister’ is gently chided, but there is 
always a hardly-veiled air of superiority in rebukes 
thus delicately administered. Nearly thirty years 
have elapsed since Leo XIII published his Encycli- 
cal, Providentissimus Deus, on the study of Scripture, 
and it is nearly three-and-twenty years since he estab- 
lished the Biblical Commission, which published its 
first decision, that on the Pentateuch, in 1906. Of the 
writers in the various Biblical reviews during the sub- 
sequent years some ‘accord us the praise at least of 
their silence ’; others are hostile; many contemptuous: 
few show any conception of the meaning and value of 
such Papal pronouncements. The disheartening fea- 
ture is the fact that hostile and ignorant criticisms are 
not confined to effusions of the daily Press or irrespon- 
sible writers in magazines; they emanate from scholars 
who should know better. Such criticism continues to 
this day. Dr. Gore can even now speak of ‘this 
amazing Encyclical’ and add a hope that ‘this asser- 
tion of verbal inspiration in its most stringent sense 
as the doctrine of the Church’ may not be infallible.’ 
*A review of P. Lagrange’s S. Matthieu in Church Times, 
Jan, 23, 1925. 
? The Holy Spirit and the Church, p. 194. 
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Yet what had the Pope said? He had laid down that 
since—in the words of Florence, Trent and the Vati- 
can—God was the Author of the Bible, the Bible must 
be true. Would Dr. Gore have it otherwise? Would 
he like it not to be true? Does he imagine God can 
err? If he agrees that God was the author of the 
Bible, then he must agree that the Bible does not err. 
Why be angry with the Pope for stating what no other 
Christian had had the courage to state? He is par- 
ticularly depressed at what he terms ‘ verbal inspira- 
tion,’ though the Pope never used this expression. 
Would Dr. Gore like to confine inspiration to the ideas 
which God provided while leaving it to human agents 
to find adequate words wherein to express them? 
What guarantee should we have that their words were 
adequate? Dr. Gore imagines that the Encyclical 
teaches a mechanical view of inspiration, as though . 
God dictated it to typists! The Encyclical never sug- 
gests this, nor can such a notion be reconciled with 
the doctrine that God is the Author and that the 
writers of the various Books are also authors of their 
work. Had Dr. Gore really studied the Encyclical— 
which, like all official documents, calls for study—he 
would have seen that the Pope puts forward the theory 
of instrumental causality as a sufficient explanation of 
a dual authorship belonging equally to God the Prin- 
cipal Cause and to men the instrumental causes. Any 
treatise on instrumental causality * would have taught 
him that herein lay a solution of many of his difficul- 
ties; at any rate, he would have used the word ‘amaz- 
ing’ with a very different connotation. 

But attacks on the Encyclical pale into insignifi- 
cance before the assaults made on the Commission 
and its decisions. Thus a writer in the Church Times* 


*For references see the present writer : St. Thomas an Inter- 
preter of Scripture. (Blackwell, Oxford, 1924.) 
*Nov. 28, 1924. 
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says Pope Leo’s Commission was to be ‘composed 
of duly qualified students’! ; he summarises the deci- 
sion on the authorship of the Pentateuch by saying: 
‘In other words, no critic within the Roman Church 
is permitted to say that Moses was not the author of 
the Pentateuch.’ Some men, we fear, write even more 
carelessly than they read! The decision on the his- 
torical character of Gen., i-iii, fares no better: 

‘No Roman Catholic may teach that the first three chap- 
ters of Genesis are not literal history, nor teach that they 
consist of primitive mythology purified from polytheistic 
ideas and adapted to a monotheistic religion, nor teach 
that they are allegorical, nor may he question whether the 
— of the first woman from a rib of Adam is a literal 
act. 

So, too, for the decisions on the Psalms and on the 
Synoptic Gospels. No Roman Catholic 
‘may question whether David wrote the 110th Psalm, nor 
maintain that any Psalm dates from the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Neither is it permissible for a Roman Catholic 
to maintain that St. Mark’s Gospel was written first and 
St. Matthew’s afterwards, nor may he question that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written by St. Paul.’ 

Even supposing that these summary statements 
fairly represented the decrees, what objection could 
be taken to them? Supposing they emanated from 
the infallible teaching office of the Church—which 
they do not—why should not the Church make such 
pronouncements? The Bible is the Church’s charter 
and is entrusted to her keeping. If the Church does 
not know what can be safely held about the Books of 
the Bible, then who does know? ‘But scholarship 
points to conclusions diametrically opposed to those 
of the Commission; critics have as much right to be 
heard as the Church!’ Yet that is tantamount to say- 
ing that the people of England have a right to inter- 
pret away Magna Charta, on which their life and liber- 
ties depend. If the Church is to limit her decisions 
to what pleases critics she must surrender all claim to 
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divinity. And if she did so act she would only please the 
critics of to-day. What about those of to-morrow? No 
one who watches the ebb and flow of Biblical criti- 
cism can fail to see how the ‘accepted’ positions of a 
few years ago, the rejection of which stamped a man 
as a hopeless obscurantist, are now being called in 
question. How many years longer will the familiar 
J.E.P. survive in Commentaries? How long before 
*Q’ will hear his Reguiem sung, as did ‘ Ur-Marcus’? 


Il. 


Confusion of thought on Papal pronouncements on 
things Biblical is extraordinary. Thus the reviewer 
already quoted says that Lagrange rejects the theory 
that the clause ‘except it be for fornication’ ‘was 
interpolated by St. Matthew in order to soften the 
severity of Christ’s teaching. That theory is incom- 
patible with the Roman doctrine of Inspiration as for- 
mulated by Benedict XV. This is unquestionably the 
case.’ There then follow the words which prefaced 
this paper. 

Was a Papal declaration necessary to make it clear 
that the Apostles could not tamper with Christ’s teach- 
ing? And when did Pope Benedict publish a pro- 
nouncement on Inspiration? People forget that Papal 
pronouncements have their roots in traditional teach- 
ing; that the Church’s task is to safeguard the deposit 
of faith, and not to add to it. They seem to. fancy 
that the Biblical Commission can decide a controversy 
touching the faith, or that the Congregation of the 
Index—if it any longer existed—would declare some 
proposition or book heretical.° 


‘ The decrees of Congregations on questions of faith and 
morals are of themselves, and precisely as emanating from 
that Congregation, of the highest importance, but they do 
not constitute for the theologian a firm or infallible argu- 
ment. . . . When I say ‘ of themselves’ I mean that when 
such decrees in matters of faith or morals are published by 
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a Sacred Congregation after the full discussion which is 
necessary, have been approved, and promulgated to the 
Universal Church by the Supreme Pontiff, to be believed— 
if they concern the faith, and if they concern moral ques- 
tions affecting the state of the Universal Church—to be 
held, then unquestionably they are absolutely certain. And 
when I say that they ‘are of the highest importance’ I 
mean that, quite apart from the fact that many of them 
are most learned men, the Cardinals have each of them 
advisers famed for their knowledge. . . . Consequently 
their declarations cannot fail to be of great weight, more 
probable than the contrary opinions of other learned men. 

‘But that these decrees do not provide the theologian 
with an infallible argument is proved by the fact that the 
Cardinalitial Congregations do not, either of themselves or 
by virtue of any power derived from the Supreme Pontift, 
enjoy the privilege of infallibility. . . . For the said privi- 
lege of infallibility in defining things touching faith and 
morals belongs to the Supreme Pontiff alone . . . because 
to him alone, as Supreme Head, Pastor and Teacher of the 
Church, did Christ make the promise of the special assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit so that he should be unable to err 
in things of faith and morals concerning the whole Church. 
Consequently, just as he cannot delegate to another his 
position as Supreme Head, Pastor and Teacher of the 
Church, so neither can he transfer to another the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, nor can he delegate to another the 
power to formulate decrees concerning the faith.’ ® 


III. 


But are the facts really as stated by the above 
critics? Do their summaries of the Decisions of the 
Biblical Commission give a just idea of them? Do 
the decisions of the Biblical Commission concern our 
faith? To begin with: what was the origin of the 
Biblican Commission? On November 18th, 1907, 
Pius X published a Motu Proprio: Praestantia S. 
Scripturae in which, after recapitulating the motives 
which had led Leo XIII to publish the Encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus, he summarised as follows the 


5Gotti, O.P. Theologia Scholastico-Dogmatica, Tom. I, 
Quaest. III, dubium ix, sect. 2, ed. Venice, 1781, p. 74. 
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Assent to the Decrees of the Biblical Commission 


same Pontiff’s reasons for instituting the Biblical 
Commission :— 


‘In his Apostolic Brief Vigilantiae studiique memores, 
published on Nov. 26, 1902, our Predecessor instituted the 
Pontifical Council or Biblical Commission, consisting of 
certain Cardinals of Holy Church conspicuous for learn- 
ing and prudence and assisted by certain Consultors, 
namely, priests chosen from among men versed in theo- 
logy and Biblical knowledge, of different nationalities, dif- 
fering, too, in their exegetical methods and turn of mind. 
For the Supreme Pontiff felt that it would be a gain to 
studies and in harmony with the times if on that Council 
there were room for free statement and discussion of 
opinons, if, too, no decision should be arrived at by their 
Eminences without previous full discussion of the argu- 
ments on either side, and if everything was done to secure 
that the precise state of the question on any Biblical prob- 
lem should be set out in the clearest fashion. Finally, 
when all this had been done their decisions were to be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Pontiff for approval and then pub- 
hshed. 

‘After protracted discussion and careful examination 
certain decisions have been arrived at by the aforesaid 
Pontifical Biblical Commission which are intended to for- 
ward Biblical studies and provide practical rules for their 
guidance. But it is quite clear that there are men who, 
through excessive attachment to opinions and methods 
tainted by dangerous modern notions and through a craze 
for a wholly false kind of liberty—a liberty which is as- 
suredly only unrestrained licence and which proves itself 
remarkably fruitful in notions harmful to the faith—have 
not accepted, nor will accept, these decisions, although ap- 
proved by the Pope. 

‘Consequently we feel bound to declare and pronounce 
what we do here and now declare and pronounce, namely, 
that all are bound in conscience to submit to the decisions 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission which concern doc- 
trine,* both those that have already appeared and those 
which may appear henceforth, precisely in the same way as 
they are bound to submit to decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gations when approved by the Pope ; further, none who at- 


* A doctrinal decision is not one the main purport of which 


is to command or prohibit, but to declare that this or that pro- 
position is theologically sound or the reverse. See Ward, The 
Authority of Doctrinal Decisions, p. 118, note. 
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tack these decisions, whether in word or writing, can escape 
the guilt of deliberate disobedience and rashness, and even 
that of grave sin; this, too, in addition to the scandal they 
may have caused and the other offences they may have been 
guilty of before God by, as often happens, their rash and 
erroneous pronouncements.’ 

The constitution of the Commission should inspire 
confidence. Cardinals are not chosen for their in- 
capacity! And who are the ‘assessors’? How many 
Biblical scholars of prominence fail to find a place 
among them? One often hears rumours that certain 
Catholic Biblical writers are going to be ‘ condemned’ 
—whatever that may mean. But it is hard not to 
smile when one realises that the person specified is 
himself one of the Consultors of the Commission! 
Then how careful Leo XIII was to secure that the 
Commission should not be a ‘ packed ’ body, but a cos- 
mopolitan body, a body of men of different formation 
in Biblical study. There was to be room for minds of 
divergent type for full discussion, for the theologian 
and philosopher as well as the Biblical expert. To 
their decisions we have to give our adherence ; we 
have to assent to, to accept, what they say ‘in the same 
way as we are bound to submit to decrees of the Sacred 
Congregations when approved by the Pope.’ What, 
then, does ‘assent’ mean, and what kind of assent 
have we to make to decrees approved by the Pope? 

To assent to a statement is to adhere to it; such ad- 
hesion may arise from the evident character of the 
truth stated, a proposition of Euclid, for example; it 
may arise from the authority of the person proposing 
it, scientific truths like the weight of the sun or its dis- 
tance from us are instances in point. If there is dis- 
cernible gain in assenting we are said to ‘consent,’ 
since besides truth appealing to the intellect there is 
now an element of good appealing to the will; the 
combined action of intellect and will is ‘ consent.’ 

The gain may consist in being in agreement with 
general opinion; it may also consist in the obedience 
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Assent to the Decrees of the Biblical Commission 


to God implied in such assent. Further, assent due to 
authority will be qualified by the nature of the latter; 
‘consent’ will be human or divine according as human 
or divine gain is discernible in so assenting. 

Now the Biblical Commission is not a Roman Con- 
gregation; it is a Commission which examines and 
answers certain questions; it has no disciplinary 
powers; it cannot enforce its decisions by legal action 
nor inflict punishments. Further, the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by Congregations is, since exercised in the name 
of the Pope, universal and apostolic. The Pope’s ap- 
proval of their findings may be either ‘ordinary’ or 
‘solemn’; if merely approved and then published it 
still remains an act of the Congregation; and, as the 
Infallibility of the Head of the Church cannot be dele- 
gated, the findings of the said Congregation are not 
infallible, though of very great weight. To repeat © 


Cardinal Gotti’s words : 

‘No controversy touching the faith can be so decided by 
the Congregation of the Holy Office as thereby to become 
an article of faith or to make people who dissent from it 
ipso facto heretics, simply, that is, by reason of the deci- 
sion arrived at in the Congregation.’ ” 


If such decisions receive ‘solemn’ Papal approba- 
tion, the Supreme Pontiff thus makes them his own in 
a Bull which—as being a doctrinal decision touching 
faith or morals—is an infallible pronouncement. 
Since the decisions of the Biblical Commission only 
receive ‘ ordinary’ approbation, they are not infallible, 
"Card. Gotti, De Locis Theologicis, I, iii, dub. ix, 2, 12. 
‘Whether a Book were written by such and such an author 
does not much concern Catholic faith provided we believe that 
the Holy Spirit was its Author: ‘it matters not,’ says St. Gre- 
gory, ‘what pen the King used to write his letter provided He 
did write it’ (Proem. in Job). Hence there is nothing to pre- 
vent Pope Innocent and the Council of Carthage from having 
followed the opinion of their predecessors (antiquorum) in a 
question which does not touch the faith. At the same time they 
could make no mistake in enumerating the number of the 
Canonical Books; for that certainly does pertain to the faith’ ; 
Melchior Canus, De Locis, II, xi. 
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but are reformable, though not therefore probably 
wrong! Hence we cannot assent to them with Divine 
Faith. Nor is ‘obsequious silence’ sufficient ; nothing 
short of an internal as well as an external religious 
assent can be called ‘assent’ at all. But we must 
understand to what precisely we are asked to assent. 
Decrees and decisions are legal documents which have 
to be studied.” We are sometimes told that ‘ The 
Biblical Commission defined that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch’! But the Commission cannot ‘define’; 
nor has it said Moses wrote the Pentateuch; only that 
the adverse arguments do not outweigh those in fa- 
vour of the Mosaic authorship. The Commission has, 
however, declared that St. John wrote the /ourth Gos- 

el. ‘But a decree of the Holy Office declared that 

Jno. v, 7, ‘the Three Heavenly Witnesses,’ was au- 
thentic!’ No, it gave a negative answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Whether the authenticity of the passage in St. 
John’s Efistle, I Jno. v, 7, can be safely denied or 
called in question?’; the whole force lies in the word 
‘safely,’ tuto. 

Further, we assent to a decision as it stands, not to 
what we fancy the framers may have had in their 
minds. Thus the Commission declared that the argu- 
ments in favour of many authors for /saias are insufh- 
cient to overthrow the traditional unity of authorship. 
We assent; but new arguments may be forthcoming, 
and they might conceivably alter the situation. 

But what, once more, is ‘religious and internal as- 
sent’? We can, if we like, assent to the decision that 
St. John wrote the Fourth Gospel because the argu- 
ments are convincing. Such assent would be given to 
the arguments, not to the authority which formulated 
them; to the intrinsic, not to the extrinsic, evidence. 


8A good example of this failure is furnished by The Papal 
Commission and the Pentateuch, by Briggs and von Higel, 
1906; see, too, Church Times, Nov. 28 and Dec. 12, 1924. 

*See Dublin Review, July, 1878, p. 165, on the condemna- 


tion of Ubaghs. 
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Assent to the Decrees of the Biblical Commission 


But supposing long study has convinced us that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by ‘John the Presbyter,’ 
or by ‘the Church of Asia in general’? I cannot now 
assent to the decision of the Commission because of 
their arguments ; I have long known them, and they 
have never satisfied me. Yet I have to give to these 
decisions the same interior assent as to approved de- 
cisions of Congregations. If, then, I assent at all, 
it can only be because of authority ; and my assent 
must be qualified by the nature of that authority, 
which is not infallible and consequently can never 
directly touch my faith. For the Deposit of faith, 
Divine faith, and Infallibility are correlative terms: 
where one is lacking the others also must be absent. 
What, then, is their authority? Commonsense might 
argue that whereas I am but an individual who may be 
working in a groove and perhaps attaching excessive 
importance to certain lines of argument, the members 
of the Biblical Commission are a body of scholars who 
have weighed and found unconvincing the arguments 
which have appealed to me. Ought I not now to hold 
the Johannine authorship on the authority of such a 
thoroughly competent body of scholars? But suppos- 
ing I feel that they are not thoroughly competent? 
Supposing I can quote many scholars who, despite 
these arguments, deny the Johannine authorship? 

Yet is it a question simply of pitting one body of 
scholars against another? Is there not on the side of 
the scholars of the Commission something divine which 
gives them, in the eyes of those who can recognise it, 
a preponderating authority? Is it not true that they 
stand for and are upheld by the Church’s teaching au- 
thority which, though not always exercised with in- 
fallibility, is yet always exercised and accepted with 
security? The Holy See cannot delegate to these Con- 
gregations or Commissions its infallible authority, but 
it can delegate a teaching authority which, though 
divine, is not infallible, and, because not infallible, 
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therefore reversible. Reversible! Then I can assent 
in the hope that it will be speedily reversed! But is 
such a frame of mind ‘assent’? No; I must assent to 
it as it stands and precisely in the sense in which it 
was framed. A good instance is furnished by the 
above-quoted Decree on I /uo. v,7. In 1897 adubium 
was proposed to the Holy Office asking ‘ Whether it is 
safe to deny, or at least to call in doubt, the authen- 
ticity of the text’ in question, and Pope Leo XIII 
approved the negative answer given. Eight years 
later Kiinstle argued that this text was a Priscillianist 
addition, and the Archbishop of Munich gave his im- 
primatur. 

On this a writer in the Church Times for Dec. 12, 


1924, comments as follows: 

‘ This rejection of the passage in St. John was, and still 
is, obviously contrary to the Roman Decree. And there- 
fore the book which contains it is liable to be placed on the 
Index. . . . Neither the priest who wrote it nor the Arch- 
bishop who supported him can be said to represent the 
principles of the Roman Church if they contradict a Decree 
of the Holy Office. . . . Whether in course of time, pos- 
sibly after the lapse of centuries, that Decree of the Holy 
Office, and other Decrees of the Biblical Commission en- 
dorsed by Popes, may sink into the background, grow »b- 
solete, and be forgotten, and be finally replaced by Decrees 
of a contrary kind, is not a question of history but of pro- 
phecy. . . . But even if that fate be in store for them, 
that fate involves some serious implications. It involves 
the instability and insecurity of Roman authoritative deci- 
sions. It involves that the Roman Church would contra- 
dict itself by officially affirming as a fact in one age what 
it would officially deny in another. It involves that the 
Roman authority in 1897 was seriously mistaken, because 
it suppressed and prohibited, as far as lay within its power, 
the announcement of what was, after all, historically and 
critically true. It would represent the Roman Church as 
having seriously obstructed the progress of historic truth, 
because it threw the forces of its authority into a condem- 
nation of what it ought to have received.’ 


A damning indictment. But is it justified? If I 
were to ask whether I can call in question the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, the answer must 
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inevitably be in the negative—until I have proved it. 
Had Origen, per impossible, asked : ‘Can I hold that 
the Pastor of Hermas forms part of the Canon?’ the 
answer would surely have been: In the negative— 
until you prove it. Had he asked: ‘Can I maintain 
that the Epistle to Philemon should have a place in 
the Canon?’ the answer would surely have been: 
Dubitative; consult the Church at Colossae.’ So with 
the dubium on I /no. v, 7; it was not so much a question 
of the authenticity of the passage as whether, in the 
then state of the evidence, anybody could hold that it 
was no part of St. John’s Epistle. Now non-Catholic 
scholars had, and perhaps rightly, long followed 
Erasmus in questioning its authenticity. Still, the 
Council of Trent had expressly laid down that ‘integri 


. libri cum omnibus suis partibus’ were to be received 


as canonical and inspired. Was this to be disregarded 
by Biblical professors simply because many textual 
critics felt the passage was not genuine? It had first 
to be thoroughly investigated, hence the insistence on 
the word ‘tuto,’ ‘safely’; it was up to Kiinstle to make 
thisinvestigation. For it isone thing to deny in pulpit 
or lecture-room the authenticity of a passage hitherto 
accepted by the Church; quite another to ventilate the 
question in a scholarly treatise as Kiinstle did. Per- 
haps Kiinstle has proved his case; perhaps not. Sup- 
posing that ‘after the lapse of centuries’ scholars 
whether Roman or otherwise, decide that the Comma 
Johanneum must go? Does the ‘instability and in- 
security of Roman authoritative decisions’ follow? 
They are not infallible, therefore reversible. In other 
words, a view which may not safely be taught in 1897 
may be safely taught in 1997. 


IV. 

It will not be difficult, even for those who feel that 
ideas they have long cherished are assailed by these 
decisions, to submit interiorly as well as exteriorly if 
they reflect that (a) it is morally certain that these Con- 
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gregations express the mind of the Church;’ (6) 
though not all members of the Commission are Bibli- 
cal experts it is hardly desirable that they should be. 
They are called upon to weigh evidence which experts 
put before them; those who draw up the decisions are 
men of trained intelligence who have probably taught 
for years; they are accustomed to weigh evidence and 
investigate most delicate matters. Can we maintain 
that such men are not competent to form a sound 
judgment on evidence submitted? (c) Because a cer- 
tain teaching is not infallible it is not therefore in- 
secure; we feel perfectly secure in adhering to many 
things which are far from infallibly true. 

‘ The Apostolic See,’ says Zaccaria, ‘to which has been 
entrusted the duty of safeguarding the deposit of faith, as 
also the task and duty of providing the members of the 
Universal Church with food for their eternal salvation, can 
prescribe that certain theological opinions, or opinions con- 
nected with theology, are to be followed or not, and not solely 
of pronouncing an infallible and definitive decision ; it can do 
so because it is necessary to safeguard the security of Catho- 
lic doctrine, and this either without any qualification but 
simply by reason of circumstances that have arisen.’" 


Cardinal Franzelin thus comments on this: 

‘In declarations of this sort, although there is no infal- 
lible truth in the teaching, . . . yet there is infallible se- 
curity ; I mean a security which is objective as concerns 
the teaching laid down, and subjective in the sense that it 
is safe for us to embrace it and not safe to refuse to 2m- 
brace it; nor can we refuse to do so without a violation of 
the submission due to the Divinely established teaching 
office.’ ** 


10‘ The strength and authority of the judgments of Roman 
theologians are derived not from (so to speak) their personal 
learning and ability, but chiefly from the circumstance that 
those judgments may most justly be regarded, if not with abso- 
lute certainty, yet with great probability, as expressing the mind 
and sense of that Church, which is the mother and mistress of 
all churches.’ Murray, de Ecclesia, xvii, 79, quoted by Ward, 
The Authority of Doctrinal Decisions, p. 136, note. 

11 Zaccaria Artifebronicus, II.v. 

12.De Divina Traditione, 1875, p. 127. When Franzelin 
says ‘ infallibly secure’ he is of course not using the word ‘ in- 
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Assent to the Decrees of the Biblical Commission 


Such assent, to repeat, derives its character from the 


nature of the authority to which we bow: 

‘according as the authority is that of God revealing, that of 
the Church—or her Supreme Head—infallibly teaching, or 
that of sacred authority, not solemnly defining, but looking 
at the interest of Catholic doctrine.’ 


And again : 

‘since in theological teaching the strict reason and main 
argument for assenting is not the truth clearly seen in it- 
self, but the authority that propounds it, it follows that 
this sacred universal authority of doctrinal foresight is, by 
reason of the duty incumbent upon it, a completely suffi- 
cient motive which should induce the will of a devout man 
to summon his intellect to give to it religious or theological 
consent.’ *4 


Further, though the appearance of such decisions 
has always been hailed with a storm of invective, they 


‘have been always justified by subsequent events. This 


is well expressed by Mgr. Nardi who, after affirming. 
that he does not believe that unmerited condemnations 


of books have ever been fulminated, adds: 

‘I am convinced that it pertains to Providence not to 
permit that Rome, even apart from cases where the Pope 
speaks ex cathedra, should condemn as erroneous a doc- 
trine which is not so. Experience confirms my assertion : 
it will be found that since the Congregations of Cardinals 
have been instituted they have never condemned in any 
book a doctrine which did not deserve the censure.’ 


in a defence of the Index in reply to strictures by M. 

Rouland in the French Chamber, 1865, quoted by 

Ward, Authority of Doctrinal Decisions, p. 132, note. 
Hucu Pope, O.P. 


fallibly ’ in the same sense as when he talks of a proposition as 
being ‘ infallibly true.’ The latter is a divine infallibility, the 
former human. When, for instance, I accept a statement on 
the ground that it is the traditional teaching of centuries, I am 
accepting a statement which has no divine guarantee of its 
truth and which therefore may conceivably be false, yet since 
by all the laws of human evidence it is true, I am absolutely 
‘secure’ in assenting to it. At the same time we wish Fran- 
zelin had not used the expression as it is apt to mislead. 

18 Dublin Review, July, 1878, p. 187; two papers by en 
anonymous writer—not W. G. Ward: The Assent due to Papal 
Utterances, July-Oct., 1878. %* L.c., Pp. 13%. 











NOTES ON THE HOLY YEAR 


HE establishment of a Holy Year, or year of 
Jubilee, is universally attributed to Pope Boni- 
face VIII, who in the fear 1300 published a bull grant- 
ing a plenary indulgence to all who, having approached 
the Sacraments, should visit as pilgrims the tombs of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul in their separate basilicas 
on the Vatican Hill, and outside the Walls. Amongst 
the many reasons which led Pope Boniface to publish 
this jubilee was a strong tradition that exactly a cen- 
tury previous Pope Innocent III the Great had pro- 
mulgated the same indulgence. Many witnesses came 
forward to attest that they had heard this stated by 
those who had actually been present in Rome as pil- 
grims in 1200. Two men from Beauvais and several 
Italians were amongst the most aged of the witnesses, 
in addition to two reputed eye-witnesses. One of these 
latter was a Spaniard, Fernandez by name, a reputed 
nephew of St. Dominic, who now in his hundred and 
fifteenth year told the Pope that he had been present 
in Rome during the indulgenced year of Innocent ITI. 
The other was an Italian, aged one hundred and seven 
years, who related that his father (prophetic man !) had 
ordered him many years before to come to Rome if still 
alive in 1300, in order to gain at the tomb of the 
Apostle a plenary indulgence such as he himself had 
gained in 1200. 

Boniface VIII published the Jubilee by the bull 
‘Antiquorum, February 22nd, 1300, and so great were 
the crowds of pilgrims that flocked to the Eternal City 
to gain the indulgence that the Pope directed the 
Jubilee to be held for the future on the first year of 
each succeeding century. Clement VI in 1343 issued 
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a new decree allowing the Jubilee to be held every 
fifty years; and Urban VI in 1389 made it still more 
frequent by directing its celebration every thirty-three 
years, in honour of the years lived by our Divine 
Saviour on earth. Finally Paul II in 1470 ordered it 
to be held every quarter of a century, and so the law 
has remained until the present day, though frequently 
the disturbed state of the world has prevented a par- 
ticular jubilee from being celebrated. 

The principal conditions laid down by Boniface 
VIII were the reception of the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist, and fifteen visits to the basi- 
licas of SS. Peter and Paul; for Romans the number 
of visits was raised to thirty. Pope Clement VI added 


- St. John Lateran to the number of basilicas to be 


visited, whilst Boniface IX in 1390 included Rome’s. 
greatest church dedicated to the Mother of God, St. 
Mary Major’s. The number of visits has, however, 
been reduced to ten for foreign pilgrims, and twenty 
for the Romans. 

Paul II, who fixed the period of the Jubilee at every 
twenty-five years, also extended the indulgence to 
those who were unable to come to Rome. The condi- 
tions were almost the same, visits being made to the 
parish church, or cathedral, and three others to be 
named by the bishop, and an alms to be given towards 
the expenses of the Holy War against the Turks. From 
this time (1470) it has been the continual custom of 
the Popes to allow the benefits of the Jubilee to those 
who are unable to visit in person the tombs of the 
Apostles. 

An important decree was published by Sixtus IV 
in 1473 abrogating during the Holy Year almost all 
indulgences granted outside Rome; but Benedict XIV 
modified this ruling, by permitting these indulgences 
to be applied to the dead. 

By custom the Holy Year is promulgated by the 
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Pope in person on Ascension Day of the preceding 
year. On Christmas Eve takes place the interesting 
ceremony of opening the Holy Door. This ceremony 
dates back to the Jubilee year of 1500, promulgated 
by Alexander VI; and John Burchard, an ecclesias- 
tical Pepys, who was Master of Ceremonies to the 
Pope, tells us all about it in his gossiping diary. The 
rumour was current among the Romans that the Pope 
was accustomed to open a door in the Vatican Basilica 
at each Jubilee, and a recess in one of the chapels was 
pointed out. In the excavations made by the masons 
the rumour was disproved, but the ceremony was car- 
ried out by breaking down the wall; and this has con- 
tinued since. The Pope, taking in his hand a small 
silver hammer, strikes the wall in the doorway which 
has previously been cut away from the sides, and 
easily allows an opening. The débris is at once cleared 
away, and the Pope makes the first jubilee visit to St. 
Peter’s. Much to Burchard’s annoyance a workman 
strode through in front of the Pope, when the first 
Holy Door was opened. The ceremony by Alexander’s 
orders was repeated in the three other basilicas, and 
at the present day three Cardinal Legates are ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Once the holy doors have 
been opened the Jubilee has begun, and the steady 
streams of pilgrims begin to flow from all parts of the 
earth towards Rome. In the days of Papal Monarchy 
this great invading host demanded no little care and 
patience from the Romans, and great was the solicitude 
of popes, prelates, and pious layfolk for the poor and 
weary pilgrims who came zeque in curribus, neque in 
equis, but on foot in the name of the Lord. Despite 
the absurd theory of non-Catholic writers that the 
Popes increased the number of jubilee years in order 
to fill their coffers, the historical fact remains that a 
Holy Year was a severe drain on the Papal finances. 
Cardinal Wiseman, an eye-witness of the Jubilee of 
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1825, tells us that to avoid any alarm on the part of 
foreign princes concerning their subjects, Leo XII 
sent word to all the ambassadors in Rome that he did 
not wish them to make any provision for their poor 
countrymen, but that he took upon himself the charge 
of their hospitality, and observed that he would rather 
pawn the church plate of Rome than be wanting in this 
duty. 

This charge of the poor was always regarded as a 
sacred duty, and princes and nobles through whose 
dominions they passed helped them with food and 
money. A Protestant eye-witness of the Jubilee of 
1650 relates: ‘I beheld in Naples (perhaps it will 
seem strange, but it is true) about eight thousand pil- 


- grims going to Rome, for their absolution; all which 


the Vice-Roy of Naples maintained three days at his 
own charge; and, on the fourth day, they did present 
themselves before him at his palace in pilgrim weeds, 
viz. with leaden pictures of saints in their hats, and 
leathern collars about their necks, which fell down 
halfway over their arms, and their staves in their 
hands; and thus they marched away from Naples, in 
the posture of an army towards Rome.’ He also tells 
‘some news from Rome, where also I was, and did be- 
hold their great solemnity, it being then the Anno 
Santo, as they there call it, that is, the Year of 
Jubilee. There I beheld the Pope in his glory, and 
how in great state he was carried about the city; the 
streets were thronged with the people; and, as he 
passed by, they made them even ring with exclama- 
tions and rejoicings; he was carried by some eminent 
men, having a rich canopy over him. He made his 
crosses in the air with his fingers, and threw his bless- 
ings amongst them. And truly these delusions were so 
prevailing with the people, that (poor souls) they 
seemed to me to rejoice, as if Christ himself had been 
come to Rome, and brought them down the felicities of 
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heaven.” The writer was not far wrong in his estima- 
tion of the people’s devotion to Christ’s Vicar. 

If a pilgrim on his way to Rome was an object of 
charity and pious devotion, he was doubly so, once he 
had arrived in the Eternal City. Hospitals and guest 
houses were erected for their convenience, where the 
noblest in Rome delighted to serve them. 

Amongst the first of these hospitals was one founded 
in the fifteenth century by an Englishman, John Shep- 
herd, and Alice his wife. During the Jubilee of 1450 
so great were the crowds that thronged the city that 
accidents were of frequent occurrence. Once a mule 
ran amok on the bridge of S. Angelo, and to escape 
the kicking of the maddened animal the crowd pressed 
against the wooden parapets which gave way, so that 
many pilgrims were flung into the Tiber and drowned. 
Some poor Englishmen were amongst the victims, 
and this sad calamity persuaded the Shepherds to 
spend their substance in caring for their fellow-coun- 
trymen visiting Rome, and for this purpose they erec- 
ted the English Hospice, later converted into the Eng- 
lish College for Pilgrims not to, but from Rome, 
whose pilgrimage often ended gloriously at Tyburn 
Tree. 

The best-known hospital built for pilgrims is that 
called Santissima Trinita, founded by that most lov- 
able of saints Philip Neri, who began it in the year 
1550 during the Jubilee declared by Julius III. Fifty 
years later, during the Holy Year promulgated by 
Clement VIII, it was estimated that the total number 
of pilgrims there entertained amounted to more than 
two hundred and seventy thousand. The Pope, car- 
dinals, prelates, and nobles vied with each other in 
assisting the pilgrims in this hospice; Pope Clement 
himself often came to wash their feet and assist them 

*Narrative of Captain Samuel Brest. The Harleian Mis- 
cellany. Vol. 5, p. 228. Ed. London, 1810. 
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at their meals. Cardinal Wiseman, in his Recollec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes, recounts the same of Leo 
XII; how in his turn he came to wash the feet of his 
poor guests in Sma. Trinita, and to preside at the 
steaming cauldrons of soup, the dispensing of which 
by means of a huge ladle was the post of honour usually 
occupied by a cardinal, bishop, or noble. Leo himself 
daily served twelve pilgrims in his own palace every 
day of his six years Pontificate. 
Owing to the troubles which afflicted the reign of 
Pius IX, no Jubilee could be held, but in 1899 Pope 
Leo XIII published anew the great indulgence for the 
year 1900, to which Jubilee thousands flocked from all 
parts of the world. Their veneration for Rome’s holy 


‘places must surely have been shared with veneration 


for the grand old Pope in his ninetieth year, who went _ 

calmly and courageously through all the fatiguing 

ceremonies and audiences of the twelve months which 

— between the opening and closing of the Holy 
oor. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Pace or REASON IN CurisTIAN APOLOGETIC. By Rev. 
Leonard Hodgson, M.A. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1925. 
5/--) 

The author of this small volume of eighty-four pages attempts 
the rational justification of the Christian Religion in a series of 
lectures recently delivered at the General Theological Seminary 
in New York. The volume concludes with a reprint from ‘ The 
Interpreter’ on ‘ Christian Experience.’ The book is remark- 
able for a critique of ‘ Das Heilige ’’ of Dr. Rudolph Otto, which 
has of late attracted notice in this country by its appearance in 
an English form under the title, ‘ The Idea of the Holy.’ Mr. 
Hodgson endeavours to answer the question disputed by Dr. 
Otto as to whether religion can or need have any rational justi- 
fication. The criticism of the ‘ Idea of the Holy ’ contained in 
the first lecture provides the author with the opportunity of 
developing his own thesis contained in the lectures which follow. 

The author first discusses Dr. Otto’s use of the word ‘ divina- 
tion’ to denote man’s faculty for recognizing the divine in its 
manifestations of itself, and his contention that this is an @ 
priori faculty analogous to the aesthetic faculty. The criticism 
of this view shows, we think, a lack of insight into the difficult 
questions of the object and scope of intuition, and also a rather 
vacillating attitude towards the problem of man’s knowledge of 
reality and truth. 

However, in proceeding to discuss Dr. Otto’s account of 
the ‘Numinous,’ Mr. Hodgson has some excellent points of 
criticism. According to Dr. Otto, the ‘numinous’ is ‘ that ele- 
ment in things which produces in us an eerie sensation of being 
in the presence of something: at once mysterious, aweful, and 
fascinating. It is in such sensations that the divine is specifi- 
cally manifested, and it is such sensations which are the essence 
of religion.’ The painstaking analysis of this view is, we think, 
the most admirable part of Mr. Hodgson’s book. His criticism 
of Dr. Otto’s suggestion that the power of divining the numin- 
ous is something emotional in its very nature is comparable 
only for lucidity of exposition to a similar type of criticism 
made by the late Dr. Hastings Rashdall of the view that con- 
science is an emotion. It would have been better to stress 
more the fact that the emotional and psychological origin of 
our concepts must be carefully distinguished from their objec- 
tive validity. : 

Mr. Hodgson notes carefully how Dr. Otto has failed to 
distinguish between mere stimuli of the faculty of divination 
and veritable manifestations of the divine. For judging the 
worth of the stimuli of ‘divination’ some rational criterion is 
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obviously required, but in contending, as seems sound, that the 
veritable manifestations of the numinous must be capable of 
rational justification, the author, in combating the emotional 
subjectivism of Dr. Otto, falls into a type of subjectivism as 
dangerous as that which he criticises. 

His concern to maintain the rationality of religion at all costs 
issues in a view of the relations between revelation and reason 
which is an implied criticism, or at least a misunderstanding, of 
the Catholic doctrine on this point. The author’s own view is 
best summarised in the following phrase: ‘So sooner or later 
our apologist will have faced the claims of what we are accus- 
tomed to call the Christian revelation of God’s activity in his- 
tory. For him there can be no “ special revelation ’’ which is 
formally other than that self-revelation of God which is involved 
in any discovery of truth’ (p. 58). This revelation is, we sup- 
pose, ‘an unfolding of the Spiritus sanctus internus,’ spoken of 
on page 6 and identified by the author with the Logos. 

For the Catholic apologist, just as the ‘ ontologically super- 
natural’ transcends all finite being, so does the ‘ logically super- 
natural’ transcend all finite thinking, unaided, that is, by the . 
‘Light of Faith.’ There is a twofold order of knowledge, dis- 
tinct both in principle and object; in principle, because our 
knowledge in the one is by natural reason, and in the other by 
divine faith. According to the Catholic view, there is an order 
or body of truths which the cognoscitive powers of man in their 
present state have power, as helped by divine faith, to accept 
when disclosed, but not to discover without being disclosed. 
Mr. Hodgson, basing himself upon the views of C. C. J. Webb 
regarding the relation of reason and revelation expressed in 
‘Problems in the Relation of God and Man,’ seems to suggest 
that man’s congenital powers of perception entirely exhaust the 
divine as we actually apprehend it individually, so that the 
‘Light of Faith’ is at the least superfluous. It would seem 
almost a justifiable assumption for a Cristian APoLocist that 
there must be some means enabling the reason or intellect to 
reach and embrace supernatural truth. Mr. Hodgson’s view of 
the relations of revelation and reason are, we venture to think, 
due to a confusion of thought on more primary questions. He 
does not clearly distinguish the objects of such sciences as 
metaphysics, cosmology, or natural theology, and this leads 
him in one place to say something at first sight dangerously 
like Pantheism. ‘To believe in God is to believe that the uni- 
verse is such that personality and goodness can be predicated 
of it. By God we do not mean some specific element in the uni- 
verse, isolated and called ‘‘ divine,’’ but the universe as a whole, 
the ultimate reality’ (p. 31). 
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In spite, however, of our disagreement with many of the 
views expressed by Mr. Hodgson, we cordially recommend his 
masterly study of Dr. Otto’s work to those in search of a guide 
to the ‘Idea of the Holy.’ W.B.A. 


THe STORY OF THE CAPUCHIN FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND. By 
Father Wiltiam, O.S.F.C. (Rochdale Press. Price 2d.) 
Although the foundation of the Order of Friars Minor 
Capuchin dates from the year 1529, for a long time this re- 
formed branch of the Franciscans was confined to Italy by the 
express will of the Sovereign Pontiff. This restriction, how- 
ever, was removed by Pope Gregory XIII in 1574, whereupon 
the Friars lost no time in extending their labours throughout 
the entire Christian world. In 1608 a celebrated Irishman, 
Father Francis Nugent, who held many important posts in the 
Order, obtained from the Holy See permission for the Capu- 
chins to undertake missionary work in the British Isles. The 
pamphlet under review is a short but most interesting account 
of their labours in this country, which began during the darkest 
days of persecution but endured until to-day the English Capu- 
chins form one of the strongest religious forces in England. 
G.S.W.G. 


Tue Last Letrers oF BLEsseD THomas More. With an Intro- 
duction by Cardinal Gasquet. Edited by W. E, Campbell. 
(Manresa Press, Roehampton, S.W.15. Price 3/6 net.) 

The greater number of these letters were written by Blessed 
Thomas when he had little hope, and perhaps no great desire, 
to escape the deadly toils of his royal persecutor and the hate- 
ful Thomas Cromwell. Bigotry has caused many writers to 
pass over as a light matter the murder of the greatest English- 
man of his day. These letters are of great historic importance, 
for of the first six, five are addressed to Henry and his all- 
powerful Vicar-General and cut away the ground from any 
who would charge the martyr with complicity in any treason- 
able designs, more especially in the affair of the Holy Maid of 
Kent. More ably clears himself from the charge of complicity, 
despite the determination of both king and minister to fasten 
treason on him, so that eventually they were forced to get rid 
of his opposition to schism by condemning him on the question 
of the Royal Supremacy, when they would much rather have 
compassed his death on civil grounds. 

The remainder of the letters were written mainly to his be- 
loved daughter Margaret Roper, and breathe such a spirit of 
patience, heroism, and paternal love as to move all, Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, to regret that such a crime as his death 
should appear in the annals of this country. G.S.W.G. 
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InsTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER. By Godfrey H. 
Thompson, Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of Education, Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne- (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1924. pp. 282. 10/6 net.) 

This is a series of lectures delivered by the author as Visiting 
Professor of Education to Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1923-24. It is only indirectly concerned 
with the aims of education, its principal aim, to quote the author 
himself, being ‘ to set out what appear to be the facts of mental 
life which are most important, clearly, and with illustrations 
drawn as far as possible from teaching practice.’ 

There are many questions which suggest themselves to the 
educator, concerning the best ways of acquiring knowledge, of 
dealing with children of different temperaments. What subjects 
are the best for a good education, whether chemistry or classics, 
for instance ; whether children fall into different types, and so on. 

To what extent can psychology furnish us with an answer? 
The answers given are frequently conflicting, and so it becomes 


necessary to ‘ bring to the enquiry the resources of heredity, of 


statistics and of comparative psychology.’ 

Though man is an animal, yet, says the author, there is a ~ 
tremendous gap between man and even the highest anthropoid ; 
we must therefore study those points wherein the mental life of 
man is most superior to that of lower animals, and by which he 
has won his commanding position in the world. ‘ But this we 
cannot do without studying what man has in common with the 
animals, his instincts and the physical laws of his body.’ 

Dr. Thompson sets out from the standpoint of comparative 
psychology and begins with a discussion on instincts and play. 
Adopting the theory of Karl Gross that play is a preparation for 
the earnest activities of life, ‘ it is play which more and more 
distinguishes the higher animals as we rise in the scale of ability, 
and which most of all marks out man.’ Speech is the outcome 
of play, and play should be the basis of learning. 

The comparative method is followed throughout the book, 
so the chapter on the learning processes commences with 
learning processes in unicellular organisms, and illustrates one 
type of learning, viz-: by Trial and Error. This leads to the 
formation of a theory of satisfaction and dissatisfaction as factors 
in the learning process. In what this consists is dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter. 

The Ascent from Instinct to Intelligence forms the subject 
of other chapters, in which mental energy, brain localization, 
use of words in thought, symbols, are discussed. 

A useful section is devoted to that much discussed question 
concerning the transfer of training which will be of value to 
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teachers. Briefly the problem is this. On this theory of mental 
faculties it is supposed thereby that the exercise of particular 
faculties, such as memory or sense perception, reason—are 
strengthened, and that they can be mutually reinforced by exer- 
cise in any subject, so that subjects are taught on account of 
their ‘ disciplinary ’ effect rather than for their subsequent utility. 
The question of the value of Latin for instance for ‘ formal 
training ’ is much discussed, and rests on this supposition: that 
training in one subject reinforces the person’s capacities for other 
subjects. This is denied by many for reasons derived from an 
experimental study of the problem. 

Further chapters are devoted to such topics as individual 
differences in intellect, intelligence tests, achievement tests, 
general and special abilities. As is well known, the author 
disagrees with Professor Spearman, who maintains that behind 
the special abilities of the individual there is some general factor 
of a quantitative nature which influences all the mental processes. 

As regards character, the author deals with interests and 
prejudices, repression and sublimation, differences in will and 
temperament. 

If we make allowance for the evolutionary pre-suppositions 
which permeate the author’s treatment of these subjects, a pre- 
supposition which amounts nowadays to a dogma, the reader 
will find much to interest him, though he may not perhaps agree 
with all the views set forth. We heartily agree with the author 
when he says: ‘ We should praise intellectual honesty which 
tries and finds out, and we should condemn intellectual laziness 
which theorizes and does not verify.” The accepted theory of 
man’s descent, mental and physical, from some animal ancestor, 
seems to us to come within the category of unverified theories, 
on which nevertheless important educational theories are based. 
If it comes within the scope of psychology to trace man’s affni- 
ties with the animals, does it not come equally within its scope 
to set forth his spiritual affinities with angels, and to dwell on 
his higher destinies as well as on his hypothetical lower origins? 

The view we take of education must be profoundly influenced 
according to whether we think the latter or the former more 
important. G. A. E. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.D., during the 
last twenty years of his life. By Hesther Lynch Piozzi. 
Edited by S. C. Roberts. (Cambridge University Press, 
1925. 7/6 net.) 

The minor lights of the Johnsonian Circle have of late re- 
ceived considerable attention. This has shown itself in two 
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ways, new honour paid to their last bodily resting-places, and 
the careful reproduction of their literary remains. Mrs. Piozzi 
is a case in point. Not long ago we stood in the tiny church 
of a remote Welsh village, and read on a fine memorial re- 
cently raised near a forgotten grave the words ‘ Dr. Johnson’s 
Mrs. Thrale’; and now to-day one of our Universities issues 
from its press her first book—a book. just as rambling, as in- 
consequent, as inaccurate and unsatisfactory as the critics 
found it in 1786, but most lovingly reprinted, with all the 
exactness of modern scholarship, with bibliography, notes on 
the text, and a very adequate introductory essay on Mrs. 
Piozzi’s life, on the Streatham circle, and on the other writings 
of the gifted woman ‘whose kindness’ (in Dr. Johnson’s 
memorable phrase) ‘ soothed twenty years of a life radically 
wretched,’ and to whom the great man’s last sigh of tender- 
ness was given. These ‘ Anecdotes’ of Mrs. Piozzi’s have ap- 
peared in a dozen previous editions, but never before in so 
charming a form. Mr. Roberts has achieved the same success 
here as in his previous volumes on James Boswell and on 
Johnson himself. 
RoBert BRACEY. 


Tue ArT oF CONTEMPLATION. Translated from the Catalan of 
Ramon Lull, with an Introductory Essay by E. Allison 
Peers, M.A., Gilmour Professor of Spanish in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. (S.P.C.K. 3/6 net.) 


This book is interesting chiefly, perhaps only, as offering 
the study of a most unusual psychology. Ramén Lull, a Span- 
ish Franciscan of the 13th century, seems himself to have found 
help towards contemplation in the intellectual gymnastics here 
set forth, but it is doubtful whether any one else will. The 
title of the book is misleading, one of the chief characteristics 
of Christian contemplation in the ordinary sense of the word 
being the absence of reasoning. The English is a triumph of 
translation, which must have been extraordinarily difficult. 


Some Peopie or Hocc’s Hottow. By Eleanor Boniface. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. 4/6 net.) 


This clever little book with the unpleasant title is a record 
of actual conversation which took place in a Sussex village. 
As a study in dialect it is delightful; as a study in psychology, 
most interesting ; as a study in souls, intensely depressing. The 
complete absence of the supernatural from the life of Hogg’s 
Hollow is as painfully evident as the ‘emptiness’ of one of 
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our desecrated churches, and this is no doubt the reason why 
its unpleasantness goes far beyond its name. Its gentry are, 
apparently, without an ounce of ‘ gentleness’; its ghosts are 
certainly without an ounce of respectability; and, if it be not 
uncharitable to say so, its people are without an ounce of 
charity. But perhaps all this is merely because the author 
has been unfortunate in her friends. 
S.M.D. 


Noite Timere. Un Cantique, quelques Priéres, et une let- 
tre d’un pére a ses enfants pour chaque jour de la semaine. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne Ltd. Wrapper 2/6.) 


The result of a retreat at Stonyhurst, these spiritual exer- 
cises may be appreciated by the writer’s own sons, but we 
wonder whether other boys will find them helpful. The prose 
is dramatic and exaggerated in style, the comparisons are 
often grotesque, whilst the verse lacks both rhyme and rhythm. 

M.T. 


Les Morauists CurETIENS: Saint Evéque de Césarée, par 
L’Abbé Jean Riviére, Professeur 4 |’Université de Stras- 
bourg. (Lecoffre, 1925. pp. 320. 10frcs.) 


We are so accustomed to think of the Fathers as controver- 
sialists, or as writers on theological speculations, that we for- 
get that they were before all things preachers to the people of 
God. In these pages the author has set down St. Basil’s moral 
teaching, giving first the general principles of morality, then 
the individual’s self-discipline of intellect and will, then social 
relationships, finally Christian perfection. Short introductory 
paragraphs introduce the Saint’s own words on each point, 
and the preacher will find that he has here exceedingly prac- 
tical teaching which he can himself present to his flock. The 
work has been admirably done; there is a good index and a 
wide choice of subjects. Indeed the author’s task must have 
been a difficult one, simply owing to the wealth of material; 
thus the Saint’s wonderful sermon on death (1) and his advice 
on Grace before meals (2) do not figure here presumably be- 
cause they have been crowded out. 

One of the charms of the great Cappadocian Fathers lies 
in the fact that, while apparently the most cultivated men of 
their time, they had sacrificed all things for love of God, and 
had, in their capacity as Bishops, devoted themselves to the 
instruction of flocks committed to their care. Their learning 
and culture they used with extraordinary skill as a means of 
appealing to all sorts of men. 
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EDITORIAL 


one is evidently something wrong with the 
psychology of a nation that offers a public wel- 
come to an American film star and allows its foremost 
air-pilot to return from an amazing flight of 17,000 
miles without a word or gesture of national apprecia- 
tion. When one read of the Lord Mayor of London 
offering a public reception to Mr. Tom Mix, and let- 
ting Mr. Alan Cobham slip home without any official 
notice or recognition, it was impossible not to find in 
these events a parable symptomatic of the spirit of the 
age. The lesson of the parable is that the majority of 
people are suffering from a lack of true values: they 
have lost their sense of proportion. A writer in a daily 
paper has pointed out that there is no possible com- 
parison between the feats of the two men. No doubt 
the exploits of the crack rider of Tony are a remarkable 
exhibition and a delight to the heart of every school- 
boy: but who would venture even to think of them in 
the same category as the airman’s marvellous perform- 
ance? Yet the film actor is invited to the Mansion 
House while the airman goes quietly home. 

There is something wrong somewhere. It may be 
a gracious act on our part to extend a cordial welcome 
to American film stars and keep our modest heroes in 
the background (they would be the last men to court 
the limelight), but the truth of the matter lies much 
deeper than a question of good manners or national 
politeness. What this attitude of the public mind un- 
comfortably demonsirates is the fact that while pur- 
veyors of mere amusement are hailed as super-beings, 
almost as gods, men who cheerfully risk their lives in 
the national service for the security of the public are 
blankly ignored. This is more than saying that we are 
casual to our heroes and rather patronising to our 
Saviours; it means that the cult of the cinema with all 
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that pertains to it is enslaving the mind and imagina- 
tion of the people, and alienating their attention from 
serious national interests. The motion pictures have 
become just as much an institution as the legitimate or 
music-hall stage: more than that, with many people 
they have developed into a personal habit, and per- 
sonal habits, if they are not of a high order, have a way 
of interfering with the more serious business of life. 
They usurp energies that should be diverted into more 
important channels and interfere with a proper appre- 
ciation of the things that matter. They throw mental 
vision out of true focus, with the result that intellectual 
values and standards lose their real proportions. 
This regrettable frame of mind which refuses hom- 
age to heroes and covers film stars with adulation has 
been induced, strangely enough, by films that are for 
the most part bad. For some reason yet unknown 
people do not bring to bear on the cinema that strong 
critical faculty which in the theatre is ready to tear a 
new play to pieces or proclaim it something worth see- 
ing. Yet only by such genuine criticism can the cinema 
hope to rise from the depths into which American pro- 
ducers have plunged it, and become a popular artistic 
medium by realising its vast possibilities. It is not 
necessary here to enlarge upon the decadence, surely 
untimely, of the films; that question has already been 
adequately discussed in these pages (November, 1924). 
But the point to notice is that, through lack of real 
criticism and ruthless censorship, the cinema has been 
allowed to appeal to and cater for man’s lower in- 
stincts by surrounding the baser inclinations of human 
nature with the glamour of romance and adventure. 
Therefore people have come to regard the display of 
unworthy passion and the practice of criminal adven- 
ture as the ordinary things in every-day life, perhaps 
as an escape from the monotony of their own drab 
lives, and to acclaim those stars who feature the leading 
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réles the most important personages in this unromantic 
world. No wonder they try to rush the platform when 
their own particular film fancy condescends to pay 
them a visit. 

Film-fever, one of the most distressing symptoms 
of this unhealthy age, thrives on the fetid artificiality 
of the screen and shrinks from the simple things of life, 
sunshine, fresh air, the open road. Therefore no ade- 
quate appreciation is forthcoming for the man who 
returns victorious from a record flight across the world, 
and when, as a correspondent in The Daily Mail in- 
forms us, Mr. Cobham gave ‘ an admirable lecture on 
his flight at the Aeolian Hall on April 7 . . . the hall 
was anything but crowded.’ ‘Had Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, or Mary Pickford been billed to 
give a lecture,’ the writer justly concludes, ‘I venture _ 
to predict the hall would have been crowded to suffo- 
cation.’ 

It is time that managers of cinemas in this country 
had sufficient courage to emulate the example of the 
Irish Free State in refusing permission to an American 
film agent to arrange bookings in Ireland for demoralis- 
ing pictures. The agent threatened to boycott the 
country and leave it filmless but this threat had not the 
desired effect of routing the opposition. Only strong 
action of this kind can hope to preserve the public from 
the degrading influence of the average film, and 
counteract the false standards the cinema is doing its 
utmost to broadcast among the community at large. 
But when good money is to be coined out of bad shows 
it is almost too much to hope that any drastic action 
will ever be taken. In the meantime, the minds of the 
people are being filled with hectic ideas that have no 
relation to the pressing needs of daily life. And the 
time may come when these unpractical ideas will be a 
menace to the safety of the country. 

Epitor. 
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RONSARD—POET AND MILITANT CATHOLIC 


T is often asked why the Catholic Church, for some 
centuries past, has apparently ceased to be the 
Mother of Poets—why, in Francis Thompson’s phrase, 
whilst retaining the palm of Sanctity, she has foregone 
the laurel of Song? The fact is scarcely in dispute: 
one could easily count upon the fingers of a hand the 
outstanding Catholic poets of the last three hundred 
years. All the greatest names are either pagan or here- 
tic. Is there an explanation of this lamenable condi- 
tion? For it was not always so. Time was when the 
courts of the Temple outsang the groves of Parnassus, 
and all the sons of God made joyful melody like 
birds in the woods of a spring morning. 

‘Poetry,’ says Thompson, ‘sinned, Poetry fell: 
and instead of reclaiming her, Catholicism cast her 
forth from the door, to follow the feet of her pagan 
seducer.’ This is true: Poetry became the instrument 
of evil—the very lovely and effective instrument of a 
worldly and sensuous philosophy. She lost her good 
name, and her very beauty only made her the more an 
object of suspicion. 

But how came it that poetry fell from grace? The 
Protestant Reformation has been rightly blamed for 
many evils: it must take the blame for this too. 
Previously, Christendom had been one—not only in 
faith, but in life also, and in genius. The same warm, 
vital stream flowed freely through every part of her. 
But, in an evil hour, the poison of heresy got into that 
life-stream, causing atrophy here, paralysis there, and 
everywhere inducing fever and delirium. 

The poetry of Europe has ever since been largely 
the product of this unhealthy condition. Even in those 
lands where Catholicism was not wholly paralysed, the 
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spiritual struggle for life became too keen and too 
urgent to admit of poetry, which habitually demands 
a certain calm of soul and of circumstance. Since the 
Reformation, the Barque of Peter, storm-tossed as 
never before, has held to her course with all hands at 
their hurricane stations. No time now for poetry nor 
for song. 

Up to the time of the Reformation the firmament of 
Christendom was studded with the starry names of 
those who were apt practitioners in sanctity and in 
song. From the day of the Edict of Milan, in 313, 
giving freedom to the Church, to that other and most 
unhappy day when the Reformation was brought about, 
we meet with name after glorious name, Augustine 


and Ambrose, Prudentius and Cassian, Sedulius and 


Bede, Dante and Petrarch, Ronsard and Tasso, Cal- 
deron and Shakespeare—for these latter names were’ 
as much the product of the Catholic Middle Ages as 
any of the others. After this, however, the long line 
comes to an end, save for an occasional lonely singer. 

A similar process can be traced in every other branch 
of Art. Painting, for instance, and Architecture lost 
all inspiration and originality: a slavish imitation of 
mediaeval models became the accepted fashion, and 
remains so, generally, to this day. Not until the Catho- 
lic Faith is restored, and its warm, creative current is 
once more flowing through the exhausted veins of 
Christendom, can the ancient arts revive. It would be 
interesting to discuss why Science rather than Art finds 
Protestantism a suitable and a sympathetic medium. 
It certainly does so. 

Here however, I would like to speak, not of the 
philosophy of civilization as it is conditioned by Faith 
or by heresy, but rather of one of those ‘ stars of song,’ 
riding high in the firmament of the mediaeval Church, 
of Peter Ronsard, whose fourth centenary the literary 
world has, of late, been celebrating. 
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It is probable that in any selected half-dozen Chris- 
tian poets the name of Ronsard would find a place. 
This appreciation began even in his own lifetime. 
Indeed, few poets have been so highly esteemed as he 
was, and this, by the most intelligent and most influen- 
tial of his contemporaries. He was the personal friend 
of four of the kings of France, of whom two at any 
rate were men of judgment. Catherine de Medici sent 
his poems to Elizabeth of England, who gave the poet 
a splendid jewel, which, said she, ‘was less pure than 
his verse.’ Her great rival, Mary Stuart, sent him 
from one of her many prisons a wonderful piece of 
silver plate, representing the bursting forth of the foun- 
tain of Hippocrene under the hoofs of Pegasus, and 
inscribed: ‘To Ronsard, the Apollo of the Muses’ 
spring.” More significant still, Tasso brought for his 
criticism and advice the manuscript of his own great 
poem, ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’—a delicate compli- 
ment to one who was called in Italy ‘the Petrarch of 
France.’ 

Notwithstanding this early and contemporary appre- 
ciation, however, a time came, and came quickly, when 
Ronsard was disregarded, and his poetry looked down 
upon as trivial and out-of-date. Even a special verb 
was invented, ‘ronsardiser,’ as a term of reproach. 
‘Pitiful stuff,’ said Arnauld of his poetry: and Vol- 
taire accused him of having ruined the French lan- 
guage. By degrees his name dropped out of all literary 
records, for he had committed the unpardonable crime 
of coming in advance of his age. He was a romantic 
before Romanticism was due, hence he was dismissed 
as ‘ antiquated ’ by the generations that succeeded him 
—generations drugged into aesthetic torpor by their 
unbridled devotion to classical form. But the end of 
the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth saw the stirrings of a new life in poetry: the 
Romantic school was everywhere breaking away from 
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the trammels of the past. Saint Beuve, about 1830, 
was leader of a small band of poets and painters who 
loudly acclaimed Ronsard as their prophet, and who 
found in him a real and inexhaustible source of inspira- 
tion. The greatest of these was Victor Hugo, and it is. 
easy to see in his poetry, with its music, its warmth of 
colour and of emotion, and its suppleness of form, the 
powerful influence of the great Renaissance writer. 
Pierre Ronsard was born in Vendome in 1524, but 
he liked to think that his family came from the Slav 
provinces south of the Danube, the ancient Thrace, 
and it may have been so, for the Crusades had opened’ 
up many lines of communication in those times between 
East and West. The family of the poet was of some 


consequence, and Louis, his father, had been a com- 


panion-in-arms of the great Bayard, the ‘ chevalier sans. 
peur et sans reproche.’ In the year after the poet’s 
birth, his king, Francis I, was taken prisoner at Pavia 
by the Emperor Charles V, and carried off to Spain. 
When, shortly afterwards, Charles agreed to exchange 
the King for his two sons, it was Louis de Ronsard 
who was chosen to accompany the two boys into their 
vicarious captivity, to be their guardian, and to keep 
before their eyes the remembarnce of their absent 
country. Ronsard in later years was always particu- 
larly proud of his father’s connection with Bayard, 
and whenever he wished to praise an old soldier, how- 
ever personally distinguished, he would merely say: 
“II était compagnon de Bayard.’ 

Pierre was not a success at school. He was rather 
delicate, and the scholastic discipline of that day was 
somewhat robust. Moreover, he had been accustomed 
to the fields and woods about his home, and so the re- 
straints of Paris proved intolerable. Back again under 
the parental roof he spent two years of freedom, run- 
ning wild no doubt, but growing stronger and, above 
all, acquiring that love for, and knowledge of Nature 
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which was to be the special mark of his poetry in later 
days. 

When he was twelve, the question of his education 
arose once more, and his father, remembering with 
satisfaction his experience of the young princes during 
their Spanish exile, believed that no other school could 
compare with the royal court of France itself. Pierre 
therefore went as page, first to the young Dauphin, 
who, however, died suddenly less than a week later; 
then to the Princess Madeleine, whom he shortly after- 
wards accompanied to Edinburgh, upon her marriage 
with the Scottish king, James VI. But the inclement 
North killed the little Queen, even before she could 
be crowned. For two years after this the boy remained 
in Scotland with the king, until he married another 
French princess, Mary of Guise, the future mother of 
Mary Stuart, the most famous and the most unhappy 
of all the queens of Scotland. Ronsard now returned 
home, and spent the next year or two either as a page 
to the Duke of Orleans, or else in diplomatic missions 
to one or other of the courts of Europe. 

During all these years, although apparently destined 
by fortune for a brilliant career in arms or in diplom- 
acy, he was always dreaming of poetry, and finding his 
greatest joy and satisfaction in the things of the mind. 
During his service with the Scottish king he spent six 
months in England, and profited by this sojourn to 
learn the English tongue. On another mission to the 
Diet of Spires, when he was only fifteen, he learnt Ger- 
man. A year later, when he was returning from a 
second visit to Scotland, he was shipwrecked, and a 
long immersion in the sea left him deaf for life. This 
apparent misfortune changed his whole career. Arms 
and diplomacy were henceforth out of the question, so 
he received the tonsure, and thus became a cleric, the 
ecclesiastical state being then regarded as the one of 
all others most compatible with learning and the arts. 
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His father died about this time and left him inde- 
pendent, so he set off for Paris, and there, during seven 
years, sat at the feet of Dorat, a celebrated humanist 
master, who kept a school near the Sorbonne. Here 
he acquired that deep interest in Greek literature which 
inspired so much of his later work. Aeschylus, Aristo- 
phanes, and, later on, Pindar yielded up their secrets 
and part of their technique to his ardour. 

Meanwhile, he was studying his own native French 
with equal enthusiasm, seeking out its characteristic 
words and phrases, especially those which were hidden 
away in half-forgotten poems of mediaeval chivalry. 
He was accustomed, too, in pursuit of his purpose, to 
mingle freely with the peasantry, and at times even to 


_ live their life, in order to learn at first hand their 


authentic vernacular. 

And now by degrees, there gathered about him that 
famous group of young men, ‘the Pléiade,’ they were 
called, for they were indeed seven stars of literature. 
These were in a very real sense the creators of the 
French language as we know it now,—that keen, bril- 
liant, supple instrument of the mind, which is the ad- 
miration of the world. They took the old Gothic tongue 
and enriched it and enlarged it: they pruned away 
its irregularities, and stimulated it to a new and splen- 
did development. They went back, as others had done 
before, to the Golden Age of Greek and Latin letters, 
but they were not merely imitators. They strove with 
long study and boundless enthusiasm to assimilate the 
majesty and strength of thought and of expression of 
the Augustan writers and their Greek exemplars, and 
when they had made this style a part of themselves, 
they used it to nourish and reinforce their own halting 
and inadequate tongue. Ronsard was the leader and 
master of these young men, who rated Poetry as the 
highest and worthiest of earthly things, and who had 
dedicated themselves to it with something of the ardour 
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of apostles. It was in 1550 that Ronsard published his 
first book of Odes, and though he was at this time only 
half as old as his century, this book assured his immor- 
tal fame. We see something of the almost religious 
fervour that inspired him in his work, in these lines 
from that wonderful first book. 


‘ .. . Euterpe, la sacrée, 
M’a, de mortel, fait compagnon des dieux. 
Dés mon enfance, en |’eau de ses fontaines, 
Pour prétre sien me plongea de sa main. 
Me faisant part du haut honneur d’Athénes, 
Et du savoir de l’antique Romain.’ 


The effect of his book, and of his friend de Bal- 
lay’s ‘ Defense et Illustrations de la langue francaise,’ 
published only a month later, was absolutely to re- 
volutionise all hitherto accepted notions of poetry. 
Classicism was routed, with all its hampering and un- 
yielding ordinances: it would return for an uneasy 
interregnum more than once in after years, but its long 
dominion was ended. Poetry would never again quietly 
submit to walking in chains. 

It is as a Romantic poet that Ronsard must be viewed, 
—the Petrarch of France, as we have seen him called. 
And indeed he lived the part. Though a tonsured 
cleric, he was never of course a priest, he loved widely, 
and we may say, warmly. There is no reason for saying 
that all his loves were platonic, or literary, as they have 
been called. True, it was a convention of his age that 
every poet should worship some bright, particular star, 
some fair and highly-placed lady, to whom he might 
dedicate his singing. Nevertheless there is in the 
greater part of Ronsard’s poetry too much passion, too 
much of the authentic language of the heart, to let us 
doubt the high sincerity of his emotions. Ronsard was 
a great lover, as all poets must be; fortunately, he was 
also a Catholic, or he might have anticipated the erotic- 
ism of the English Romantic School. 
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He mentions three ladies in particular who, by in- 
spiring his verse, won for themselves immortality. 
There was first the bewitching Cassandra Salviati, an 
Italian, whose beautiful Greek name must have been 
a great part of her charm for the classic-loving poet. 
Though she married far above him in less than a year, 
she had nevertheless played her part in his artistic 
development, and had occasioned some of his most 
beautiful poems. One especially, ‘ Mignonne, allons 
voir si la rose,’ is the finished type of his early pagan 
melancholy. Listen to these last lines : 

Donc, si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que votre Age fleuronne 

En sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez votre jeunesse : 


Comme 8 cette fleur, la vieillesse 
Fera ternir votre beauté. 


Having lost her, however, he did not repine, but turned 
to the second of his ‘ grandes passions,’ that, namely, 
which he conceived for Marie, a simple country girl, 
so different in all respects from the disdainful Cas- 
sandra. Charming and good as she was, however, she 
threw aside the poet’s homage, and married a country 
lout, dying whilst still in her teens. Years later, a visit 
which he paid to her simple grave inspired him to write 
an exquisite elegy over her : 

Hélas, ol est ce doux parler, 

Ce voir, cet ouir, cet ailer, 

Ce ris que me faisait apprendre 

Ce qu’est aimer? Ha, doux refus! 


Ha, doux dédains, vous n’étes plus, 
Vous n’étes plus qu’un peu de cendre! 


His poems to Marie are far less artificial, and far more 
sincere than those to his earlier mistress. 

But it was his love for the Spanish Héléne de Sur- 
géres that was to occasion his most golden verse. She 
was a lady of the court, a quiet and lonely soul, and he 
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was already fifty years of age; but here for the first 
time we find real tenderness. The flaming passion of 
youth is gone into ashes, but the grave, wise, highly- 
cultivated Helen, full of chaste reserve, aroused a 
new and transcendant emotion in Ronsard’s heart. 
Her rare distinction is reflected in a hundred and forty- 
two sonnets which he wrote to her, among them one, 
‘Quand vous serez bien vieille,’ which is perhaps 
nearly the finest in all literature. By this time he had 
long out-soared the pagan atmosphere of his earlier 
writing, and these Sonnets to Helen are informed by a 
noble and truly Christian austerity. It is the early, 
epicurean melancholy attuned to Christian principles, 
it is the very marriage of pagan beauty with Christian 
grace, such as Catullus might have produced in col- 
laboration with Saint Paul. 

Ronsard was not only the poet of love; in a very 
remarkable way he was also the poet of Nature. His 
singing is always full of the worship of France, of her 
rivers and of her forests, and especially of his own 
native forest of Gastine, amid whose bird-haunted and 
legendary oak groves was his home. He never forgot 
that winsome and familiar spot. It is the background 
to many of his poems, like those landscapes which we 
find in the work of some of the old Italian painters. 
Ronsard was in fact a peasant before he was a courtier, 
and in a sense in which he never was a courtier. His 
singing came as naturally to him as to the birds of 
Gastine. Its conventionality, until he outgrew it, came 
from the court; his early singing is that of some wild 
bird, gold-caged in a lady’s bower. Like the bird, he 
never forgot that earlier freedom. 

So much for Ronsard the poet. 

But there was another Ronsard about whom much 
less is heard, namely, the militant Catholic apologist, 
wielding his pen in the cause of Truth and Catholic 
Unity—a mighty and most effectual weapon. For in 
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his day the wars of religion were raging, and the 
gloomy creed of Calvin was seeking to get a foothold 
in the fair land of France. And it seemed only too 
likely to succeed, for as yet there was no realisation of 
the danger, nor any well-organised defence. It was a 
critical hour in European history: Germany had 
fallen away, and England, Holland and the Baltic 
States were already infected with Protestantism. In 
France a sort of lethargy prevailed, and a spirit of 
compromise was growing. The shepherds of the flock 
slumbered. The newly-raised army of Saint Ignatius 
was on the march, but had not yet reached the field. 
Could France hold out? She could and did, thanks 
mainly to Ronsard and his brethren. He was a Catho- 
lic, a cleric even, though his religion had long sat but 


‘lightly upon him. Often had he capitulated to the gay 


world, with its easy philosophy of life, but the Faith 
was in him all the time, even though he had often been 
deaf to its austere dictates. Now, however, when he 
saw that Faith attacked, and likely to perish, he rushed 
to its aid. Between 1560 and 1563 he wrote his seven 
splendid Discourses, in Alexandrian verse, which 
many regard as the very best of his work. Not since 
Dante’s time had there been anything to compare with 
them in vigorous argument, and in impassioned elo- 
quence. By their means he upheld orthodoxy, chal- 
lenged the lies of the Calvinists, and encouraged the 
Catholic armies of the League to withstand and to pre- 
vail. France was saved. Long afterwards the heretics 
blamed Ronsard with bitterness for having principally 
prevented the success of the Reformation in France— 
a greater title this to immortal fame even than his 
poetry. 

_ During ten years he threw himself heart and soul 
into the Fight for the Faith, neither giving nor expect- 
ing quarter. In this, too, he was a true child of that 
robust and generous age. Yet this hard and intolerant 
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fighter was the same who, in days of silken dalliance, 
had poured out his soul in music over the charms of 
Cassandra, or of Marie, the little cottage girl. But 
those days were over, never again would he be the 
merely humanist poet. For the remainder of his life 
(he did not die until 1585) all his poetry was entirely 
worthy of a Catholic and of a Frenchman. His hymns 
and his Franciade now take the place of his Amours, 
and even when he does again sing of human love, as 
in his Sonnets for Helen, which belong’ to this period, 
it is a Christian love, which, rooted here, must await 
eternity for its complete development. 

Restraint and a certain austere elevation henceforth 
characterise him: a sense of insecurity, a realisation 
of the transitoriness and inadequacy of all earthly love 
and joy. ‘ La nostalgie des printemps enfuis, 1’ obses- 
sion de la Beauté et de la Mort.’ 

Ronsard was not a saint: he had fought for his 
Faith, but like many another, had not always lived 
according to its teachings. Rather is he the type of the 
militant Catholic, or perhaps we should say the ideal, 
with his love for the beautiful, his warm heart, and his 
fearless enthusiasm. Of all his loves the most spiritual 
and enduring was that romantic affection he had for 
Mary Stuart, that daughter of France, pining away in 
her Northern exile, and left by France to her fate. 
Long ago in his happy boyhood he had been associated 
with her father, James V, and all the chivalrous pity of 
his soul was aroused at the tale of her misfortunes, the 
drawn-out tragedy of her life. Happily the greater 
tragedy of her death was spared him: when that dark 
day at Fotheringay dawned, he had himself been two 
years beneath the flag-stones of Tours. 

He died in 1585, a holy and penitent death. He 
had need of penance, for, as he said, he had sinned 
more than most men, having let his senses lead him 
astray, instead of controlling them. But he had always 
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held close the Faith which the men of his race had left 
him. He said that he carried with him into the port of 
death no desire and no regret for life. All life’s pre- 
tended joys he had tasted, and had found them only 
vanity. ‘Of all these vanities,’ said he, ‘the loveliest 
is Fame. No one of my time has been so filled with it 
as I. I go away as satiated with the glory of the world, 
as I am hungry and longing for that of God.’ 


T. D. O.’DonocuHve_. 








THE MISSIONARY EXHIBITION AT THE 
VATICAN 


T was a happy thought of the Holy Father to asso- 
ciate the present Jubilee Year with a Missionary 
Exhibition in the Vatican grounds, for among the mod- 
ern activities of the Church the foreign missionary 
movement undoubtedly holds a conspicuous place. The 
initiative of the Holy Father, however, in convoking 
the Vatican Exhibition, was not the mere official action 
of the Holy See rightly guaging, with true statesman- 
like instinct, the pulse of the times; it was something 
of a much more personal nature: the natural promp- 
ting of an intense personal interest, which has already 
gained for him in some measure the reputation of 
being the ‘ Missionary Pope.’ 

Apart from the general scheme of the Exhibition, it 
was the Holy Father’s express desire that the pictur- 
esque element should not be excluded, in order to make 
it no mere ‘dry as dust’ statement of statisti¢s, but 
rather a stirring and pictorial record of missionary 
enterprise that would attract and arrest the interest of 
the ordinary visitor. So well have the various Congre- 
gations concerned in the work—whose response to 
his appeal far exceeded all anticipation—succeeded in 
carrying out his wishes that the attractiveness of the 
exhibition admits of no gainsaying. It has indeed 
achieved in no small degree the desirable result of 
conveying matter of high educational value in a man- 
ner so attractive that it can scarcely fail to impress even 
the least intellectual visitor. Especially is this the case 
with regard to the realistic oil paintings, statuary of 
remarkable beauty, and particularly the numerous 
groups of life-size wax figures which illustrate the 
national habits, costumes and characteristic surroun- 
dings of the many races of the globe, from the frozen 
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north to the torrid zone. So valuable meanwhile are 
many of the exhibits—the contents of some of the cases 
being estimated at thousands of pounds—and so high 
the technical excellence of the work turned out by the 
missionary schools, that it is to be sincerely hoped that 
much of what is now gathered together in the Vatican 
grounds may find a permanent home in Rome, so as 
always to be available for exhibition. This is what I 
gathered, from a conversation I was privileged to have 
with his grace Mgr. Machetti, Secretary to Propa- 
ganda, to be the intention of the Holy See. 

Beautiful surroundings add much to the charm of 
the Exhibition. As one enters and turns towards the 
China Pavilions, the Vatican Gardens lie before one, 
and in some of the nearest flower-beds, almost at one’s 
feet, is a huge floral inscription : ‘ Pio XI, Anno Santo 
1925,’ while the great dome of St. Peter’s rises grace- . 
fully beyond, over a dark mass of foliage of cyprus, 
olive and palm. To the right is a view of Rome stretch- 
ing to Monte Mario. There is a happy absence of stall- 
holders anxious to exhibit their wares, self-advertise- 
ment or noise; instead, a welcome sense of peace and 
calm pervades the atmosphere, with the blue sky of 
Italy over all. 

The pavilions have been so arranged as to give a 
comprehensive view of the whole stupendous work of 
the Church’s missions, both as regards time and place, 
in the past as in the present; and they should be studied 
in the order designed if the lesson they are intended to 
convey is to be fully grasped. Thus intelligently re- 
garded, dull of heart and narrow of mind must he 
indeed be who is not stirred by this record of heroism, 
self-sacrifice and achievement. 

We begin, appropriately, with the pavilion of the 
Holy Land, for here it was that the command to ‘ go 
forth and teach all nations’ emanated from the divine 
lips, giving to the Church its missionary character to 
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the end of time. A beautiful model of Calvary takes 
us back to its first beginnings and the fruitful source 
of all its success, while the paintings on the walls of 
the Franciscan martyrs in Syria of 1920 press home the 
lesson that martyrdom can never be far absent from the 
Church. The fine models of historic buildings, the 
charts and maps, combine to make this first introduc- 
tory pavilion one of special attractiveness. 

From this we pass to the hall which shows, in one 
comprehensive glance, the long history of the missions 
from the downfall of the Roman Empire to the present 
day—from the time of St. Benedict to that of St. Fran- 
cis Assisi; from the twelfth to the fifteenth century; 
from the discovery of America to modern times. | It 
contains many interesting relics, such as the worn grey 
tunic of the Poor Man of Assisi, and notable copies of 
the original MSS. of the missionary travellers of the 
Middle Ages; those intrepid explorers who, without 
any of our modern resources in wealth or material, 
braved the northern seas, like St. Brendan in search 
of new lands, or, like the famous John of Monte Cor- 
vino, penetrated to the Court of the Great Khan. 
Instructive maps and pictures show the distribution of 
missionary centres in Europe in the Dark Ages and the 
great churches erected, by which the process of evange- 
lisation and the building up of the Christian civilisa- 
tion of the Middle Ages is clearly traced, together with 
records of the amazing labours of Franciscans, Jesuits 
and others in the New World. It would be a great boon 
if some of the instruction here conveyed in such a lucid 
manner could be imparted by teachers in schools to 
show the mighty work of civilisation the Church has 
performed in the past, and is as surely performing at 
the present day in the mission field. 

ext comes the celebrated hall of the martyrs, com- 

posed of relics and numerous pictures that give, with 

harrowing details, the sufferings endured by the mis- 
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sionary martyrs throughout the world. China and 
Japan here enjoy an unenviable notoriety ; may not this 
fact, however, only go to show that these countries are 
destined, under divine Providence, to play a glorious 
part in the future history of the Church? But the most 
arresting picture is of a different character—the large 
oil painting of the aged Alphonsus Rodriguez urging 
the young Peter Claver to devote his life to the living 
death of labour among the slaves of Carthagena. 

The next exhibit we come to is concerned with a 
different subject, but one of no less interest to the 
serious student. It is the Ethnological Hall, arranged 
with extraordinary erudition by Dr. Schmidt of Vienna 
(editor of the learned review, Anthropos), in which he 
shows the progress of civilisation outside the influence 


of Christianity, from the rude beginnings of the Stone 


and Bronze Ages and the remarkable cave-drawings of 
Magdalenian man, to the elaborate temples and monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt, India, China and Japan, to- 
gether with a host of examples of the multifarious im- 
plements used by the polyglot races of mankind for 
the service of the altar, the home, in music and war, 
and the arts and crafts. 

These preliminary halls lead to the sections devoted 
to the work and achievements of the missionary Con- 
gregations at present operating in various parts of the 
world—roughly from the far north of Canada, through 
Central America to Oceana, India and the Further 
East. Space, however, and other considerations have 
rendered it impossible to keep to an exact order, and 
the pavilions assigned to Africa, Egypt and China have 
been relegated to other parts of the grounds. It is 
impossible to summarise the wealth of material ex- 
hibited in these sections; it must suffice to say that the 
great work of civilisation that is being so silently, un- 
ostentatiously accomplished by the Church among the 
more backward races, as here shown, is, quite apart 
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from the purely spiritual results attained, unquestion- 
able evidence of the beneficent nature of her mission to 
mankind. There is scarcely a sphere of human activity 
that seems to be neglected; but one example alone 
need be taken in illustration. 

It has sometimes been urged against the Church that 
she is indifferent to the medical needs of the barbarous 
races to which she ministers, and that she is not so alive 
to this aspect of missionary life as she might be, or as 
are other non-Catholic bodies. The Medical Pavilion, 
accordingly, which stands somewhat apart, is of great 
importance as evidence of the Church’s true concern 
in this matter. For here we see the patient researches 
made and the steps taken in many missionary centres 
to cope with the diseases, especially leprosy and other 
tropical maladies, to which the less progressive races 
are subject. It is rather a pathetic exhibit, designed 
more for the expert and student than the casual visitor; 
for the latter, however, it has one singularly attractive 
feature—a large and beautiful group of statuary, re- 
presenting St. Francis of Assisi praying over two of 
his spiritual children, Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary, in a leper settlement. 

Without the aid of illustrations it is not easy to con- 
vey a clear idea of the extent and value of the Exhibi- 
tion, with its numberless treasures; but enough has 
been said, I think, to give some slight impression of its 
excellence. It is greatly to be hoped that the many 
Catholics who will visit Rome this year will respond to 
the Holy Father’s appeal by interesting themselves in 
what is so near to his heart, and later will help to spread 
abroad a wider and more intelligent interest in the great 
world-wide work of the foreign missions——a work to 
which every Catholic should deem it his duty to con- 
tribute. 


F. J. Bowen. 
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COBBETT 


I saw great Cobbett riding 

The horseman of the shires ; 

And his face was red with judgment 
And a light of Luddite fires . . . 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


EITHER the Luddite fires kindled by starving 
operatives nor the fires that blazed in southern 
England twenty years later were of Cobbett’s making. 
He understood the provocation and cried aloud against 
the wickedness that drove the English labourer to vio- 
lence; but always was Cobbett for constitutional re- 
form. Were his writings inflammatory? His enemies 
said so; and Cobbett, for his part, hoped and believed — 
they ‘ really were inflammatory; for they inflamed the 
people against the corruption, bribery, fraud, and per- 
jury, which had been the great cause of all their 
miseries." 


But no revolutionary was William Cobbett. Always 
he took his stand on the old things, which he loved, 
and railed fiercely against the new, which he detested. 
Never till his death could he be persuaded to turn re- 
publican, though no man assailed more sharply the 
occupant of the throne. It was enough for Cobbett that 
monarchy belonged to the old England of the ages of 
faith, The Commonwealth, with its prohibition of 
mince pies, its puritanism and its cant of ‘ godliness,’ 
was the only republic England had known, and to 
Cobbett the reign of Cromwell was a nightmare. 

“I knew my countrymen well,’ Cobbett wrote; and 
his boast was justified. He knew them well. His very 
prejudices were theirs. He is as English as Dickens 
in his hatred of charity schools and all that pertained 
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to the new commerce. And the mistrust that Dickens 
expressed in the State—in its courts of chancery and 
circumlocution offices—Cobbett had even more freely 
and positively affirmed. 

Cobbett knew his countrymen. He was of them, and 
he never forgot it. If he took credit—as he did—in 
having taught himself the English language ‘when 
I was a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day,’ 
who was more ready to share with his neighbour the 
knowledge so obstinately gained? And he could write 
a Grammar or an Advice to Young Men that all could 
understand and enjoy. How much better it seemed to 
Cobbett that boys and girls should learn grammar by 
reading his (Cobbett’s) books and by being taught by 
their parents at home, than to be crowded into large 
barrack-like schools set up by the Government. A 
quite small school was not so bad, but a big school 
corrupted, as ‘ jails, barracks, factories’ corrupt. 

Moreover, Cobbett belonged to rural England, and 
would not have it that book-learning was the contrary 
of ignorance. 

‘If the farmer understands well how to conduct the 
business of his farm, and if, from observation of the seasons 
and the soil, he knows how to draw from the latter as much 
profit as therefrom can be drawn; if the labourer be expert 
at ploughing, sowing, reaping, mowing, making of ricks 
and of fences, loading the wagon, threshing and winnow- 
ing the corn, and bestowing upon the cattle the various 
necessary cares: if this be the case, though neither of 
them can write or read, I call neither an ignorant man. 


The education of these men is a finished one, though neither 
may ever have looked into a book.’ 


Cobbett discerned that reading in itself might be a 
form of self-indulgence no more meritorious than 
dram-drinking, and therefore he would have none of 
this glorification of the reading habit. Besides, to read 
the newspaper—unless it was Cobbett’s own paper— 
was to wallow in lies and trash of the most deplorable 
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kind. No one could write more unkindly of The Daily 
Mail than Cobbett wrote of the daily papers of his day. 

The suggestion that book-learning might enable a 
boy to rise in life meant, Cobbett saw, the removal 
‘from the fields to the city,’ and this he would not 
allow was any true rise. Whatsoever encouraged the 
exodus from the fields to the city, that turned a plough- 
boy into an office-boy, was hateful to Cobbett. All that 
tended to keep people on the land and attach them to 
the country-side he blessed with his whole heart 

And there was no cant in Cobbett’s agricultural 
policy. The man was as free from cant as Johnson was, 
and could no more abide London—‘ the great Wen ’— 
than Johnson could pretend a desire for life in the 
country. For Cobbett was no poet’s vision of Jacob’s 
ladder reaching to heaven from Charing Cross. Not 
in his eyes did ‘ Pancras and Kentish Town repose © 
among the golden pillars high’ of the new Jerusalem. 

Cobbett’s love for rural England; for its labourers. 
and their wives, its farmers (when they would listen to 
him, as they had to, at the market ordinary in many a 
country town), even for its landowners when they 
stood by their tenants and were not mere parasites con- 
suming much and doing nothing in return, is a steady 
flame that cannot be quenched. At times it flares up 
into a passionate hatred against the accursed system 
that was driving men and women off the land. It is 
‘the System,’ always ‘the System,’ that Cobbett 
threatens, reviles, and denounces : the system that pro- 
duced a new class of landlords—war profiteers en- 
riched by the plunder of the nation in the long cam- 
paign against revolutionary and Napoleonic France, 
stock-jobbers—Jews these many of them—and persons 
living on interest. Cobbett had supported England in 
its war with France, but he was convinced before he 
died that the war had been carried on mainly because 
there was money to be made out of it, and that the only 
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persons who benefited by the war were the profiteers 
who had bought out many an old county family. The 
crime of the new landlords was their attitude to rural 
England; for they treated it merely as a pleasure re- 
sort and cared nothing for the cultivation of the soil 
or the health of the labourer. 

And it was ‘the system,’ always ‘the system,’ that 
must be overthrown if England was to be saved from 
the cormorants who were devouring the countryside. 
The system allowed the unscrupulous to live by money 
lending, and to grow rich by money lending—to the 
utter impoverishment of the labourer. The labourer 
starved while the money lender with his investments 
grew richer every year. To William Cobbett it was 
simply intolerable that the agricultural labourer should 
starve in a land of plenty—it was all wrong. And 
things would never be right in England again until the 
Government left off paying interest on the National 
Debt, and drove the stock-jobbers and money-lenders 
to the performance of honest work. The very notion 
of indebtedness was abominable to the hard-working 
agriculturalist. And Cobbett could farm and enjoy the 
farmer’s life, and be by no means content to write about 
farming. 

But neither the first reform parliament, wherein Cob- 
bett sat as M.P. for Oldham—and the old man, being 
then seventy, found its midnight sittings with their 
utter reversal of the normal hours of work a most try- 
ing business, and its style of debate a poor way of 
doing things (‘ It appears to me that since I have been 
sitting here I have heard a great deal of unprofitable 
discussion,’ was the beginning of his maiden speech)— 
nor any later parliament would dare challenge the 
usurers. Fifty years after Cobbett’s death the proposal 
to repudiate the National Debt and thus set the land 
free from the mill-stone about its neck was included in 
the programme of the English Socialists; but it has 
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long been dropped, and no responsible member of the 
Labour Party would now think it nice to suggest any 
impropriety on living by dividends. 

Cobbett looked to parliament to save the nation, and 
believed to the end of his life that a parliament of 
honest men could, and would, be elected to achieve 
that end. Being a very typical Englishman no other 
plan seemed possible. Conspiracy and revolution are 
uncongenial to the English mind; so Cobbett knew 
and felt. We may riot and resort to violence to hasten 
a particular reform as men rioted for the Reform Bill, 
and as women rioted eighty years later to secure the 
franchise. But our riots are ad hoc and for no revolu- 
tionary end. 

As for socialism, and in Cobbett’s day the socialism 


‘of Robert Owen was ‘ the New Moral World,’ the very 


thought of co-operative colonies and co-operative’ 
house-keeping was repugnant to the author of Cottage 
Economy and The English Gardener. No man was 
a stouter individualist than William Cobbett. All 
would be well in England if only we cultivated the 
land and lived in neighbourly fashion. In the relation 
of ‘master and man’ he found nothing objectionable. 
It was the new factory king, the Gradgrind and Bound- 
erby of Coketown, with his ‘hands,’ that roused Cob- 
bett to fury. He, William Cobbett, had won independ- 
ence by hard work and by learning the English 
language. And he lived in health and happiness on the 
land he cultivated. But this horrible factory business 
made slaves of men, women and children, and pro- 
duced—what ?—-goods to be sent abroad, not things to 
be consumed by the labourer who produced them. 
Nothing could persuade him that this capitalism which 
was devastating England, making the few rich and 
plunging the many into hopeless misery had any good 
in it. England for the English, an England for all 
who were able to drive a plough or handle a spade, was 
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the England of his heart’s desire. The cottage homes 
of England were far dearer to him than the mansions 
of these new cotton lords. Was he not born a poor 
man’s child? And was William Cobbett the man to 
forget whence he had sprung, the rock whence he was 
hewn? 

Cobbett’s heart went out to the labourer on the land, 
and to the farmer—despite the farmer’s taking the 
wrong side too often in the political conflicts of the 
day; for the landlords, when they were of the old 
school and not the wretched creatures who lived out 
of government jobs, he had an occasional good word. 
But for Matthew Arnold’s ‘educated gentleman in 
every parish’ (so frequently an absentee rector), the 
parson who exacted tithes and lived in a big house while 
the cottages of the poor were falling to pieces, Cobbett 
had nothing kind to say. Himself a Church of Eng- 
land man—just because it was the Church of Exgland 
—Cobbett loathed the clergy of the Established 
Church for their indifference to the sufferings of the 
poor and their compliance with the injustice that was 
rampant. A 

To make matters worse, Cobbett, interested in the 
question of Catholic Emancipation, and in the Irish 
Question, read Lingard’s History of England, and 
discovered he had been grossly deceived as to the char- 
acter of Catholics and the nature of the Protestant 
Reformation. The Catholics he met were not the 
idolaters the Church of England told him they were, 
and the Reformation, it turned out, was sheer robbery. 
Here were the Anglican clergy living on the fat of the 
land, while the poor had lost all that was theirs before 
the Reformation. The tithes (still a bugbear in rural 
England), it seemed, were once spent on the poor. 
What a scandal it all was, this so-called Reformation ! 
(Cardinal Gasquet, in his preface to the edition he 
edited of Cobbett’s History of the Protestant Refor- 
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mation, goes as far as Cobbett in denunciation. To 
his Eminence the Reformation ‘ was in reality the ris- 
ing of the rich against the poor,’ and the declaration 
of class-war : ‘it once and for all divided the rich from 
the poor, and established the distinction which still 
exists between the classes and the masses.’) 

On the top of this shameful iniquity of a clergy in 
enjoyment of the inheritance of Catholics, and abus- 
ing the very people whom they had dispossessed and 
the religion that had been the religion of the English 
people for well-nigh a thousand years before the Re- 
formation, the Rev. Mr. Malthus was an Anglican 
clergyman; and Malthusianism was to Cobbett a most 
unspeakable and outrageously wicked thing. The 
family and family life were beyond all sacred in Cob- 
bett’s eyes. His wife and children were dearer to him 
than even his mighty pen could tell. Not that he would 
be turned from his purpose by love of home. Imprison- 
ment and exile fell to his lot, and were accepted as an 
incident in the campaign for England. Strife was in 
Cobbett’s bones, and the mighty lover of home and 
wife and child must needs follow his calling. 

Recognition has been slow in coming to William 
Cobbett, though his writings were enormously popular 
in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century. To 
The Times in its obituary notice he was but an ‘ epis- 
ode.’ Neither the great ones in the world of letters nor 
the leaders in politics were at the graveside when they 
laid the body of William Cobbett to rest in Farnham 
churchyard. But Daniel O’Connell was there. 

Time has brought in her revenges, and Cobbett’s 
foes in Whig and Tory cabinets are now ranked lower 
than the man.whom in Mr. J. L. Hammond’s words 
“stands out among the great forces of his time because 
he used a talent unrivalled in his age, in the effort to 
arrest the impoverishment of the English people.’ And 
an excellent and adequate biography of Cobbett has 
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at last been written by G. D. H. Cole (Collins), which 
all may read. 

Cobbett fought a losing battle against capitalism; 
factory kings, financiers, money-lenders and war pro- 
fiteers are more snugly entrenched than ever, while 
the land goes drearily out of cultivation and is made 
desolate. But ‘ the battle of freedom is never done and 
the field never quiet.’ Ruskin in his day took up the 
banner which Cobbett flung out, and the word fis 
is not yet written on the struggle to recapture England 
for the English people and to restore the English 
labourer to the land whence he has been evicted. 


JosepH CLayTON. 
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THE SPRINGS OF BLAND 


The far blue landscape was holy, 
As I walked into Bland; 
Be sure that I stepped slowly, 
Lest the wild flowers fell from my hand, 


Lest the wild flowers I had gathered 
In the fields at the dawn of day, 

Fell down to the ground to be withered, 
And utterly faded away. 


So silent the hills stood, watching 
The little high town and pure; 

Six rustic men stirred thatching 
To make some cottage secure. 


Six white-necked goats came bleating 
Over the cobbles gray— 

But I would be making my greeting 
With the wild flowers picked at day. 


And at last I came to the fountain, 
Little and erystal clean, 

And I looked all round at the mountain, 
And bowed my knee to the Queen. 


I left my gay-coloured blossoms, 
Where I wished that they should be, 
And I thought from the great hills’ bosoms 
Came a voice that whispered to me. 


‘ Little son, it is well to have given 
The heat and toil of the day 
To the dear-sweet service of Heaven, 
And the words that thy dead friends say : 


On Earth there is never a cleaner 
Word amid worn ways come 
Than Ave Gratia Plena, 
Virgo Virginum.’ Witrrep CHILDE. 
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LORD BALFOUR AND PALESTINE 


T was a cruel fate that drove Lord Balfour from 
the well-guarded security of the Holy Land, where 
the public expression of popular opinion has long been 
smothered by means of armoured cars and effective 
military supervision, to the freer atmosphere of Syria 
where he had such a rude awakening from his idealistic 
dreams. If we know anything of the sentiment of our 
continental neighbours with regard to the Zionist ex- 
periment (as it is euphemistically called) now being 
carried on in Palestine under the armed protection of 
the British Government, we can imagine how Europe 
must have rocked with laughter at the sight of that 
philosophical statesman flying for dear life from 
Damascus and the wrath of the Arabs. We cannot re- 
sist the temptation to remark that he missed a great 
opportunity. If only he had had the presence of mind 
to be let down from the walls of Damascus in a basket! 
But after all there is something of a parable in the fact 
that Paul, the friend of the Gentiles, escaped from his 
Jewish enemies in a basket, while Balfour, the friend 
of the Jews, escaped in a motor. Saint Paul fled from 
the Jews and took refuge in Arabia; but Lord Bal- 
four would find the whole country of the Arabs too 
narrow after his recent experience of Arab opinion in 
Damascus. 

Such a ludicrous ending to his pilgrimage has 
changed indignation into pity, not unmingled with 
amusement. For a week we read patiently of his trium- 
phal progress through the Jewish settlements as he 
was shepherded from one to the other, and listened 
with resignation to the much-repeated assertion that 
the supposed antagonism of Jews and Arabs was a 
myth; then came the anti-climax of his exodus from 
Damascus, which gave the lie to this assertion once 
and for all. In this there was hardly an element of 
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Lord Balfour and Palestine 


surprise for those who study facts as well as theories. 
Let it be a lesson for the Zionists and their patrons, 
for it is a sign of greater things to come. Few things 
would succeed so well as this in stirring up the en- 
thusiasm and reviving the hopes of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine in their battle with the forces of the international 
Zionist financiers. 

We can hardly believe that the lesson will be wasted 
on Lord Balfour. No one (except perhaps the Arabs) 
has suggested that he was aught but a disinterested 
idealist in this Zionist business, though it has been said 
that ‘he is the only plank with any pretensions to 
soundness in that rotten platform.’ But it is hard to 
see how he can be completely exculpated if it be true 
that the Balfour Declaration was a detail of a trans- 
action of which the parties were the Allied Govern- 
ments on the one hand and the international Zionist 
financiers on the other, while the bait was the Holy 
Land. ‘ Zionism,’ says a writer in the Evening Stan- 
dard (March 30th), ‘ is part of the price we had to pay 
for American intervention in the war, as the Jewish 
financiers are very powerful in the United States.’ An- 
other London paper put the case in a still more sordid 
light when it stated that ‘it is said on good authority 
that the Holy Land is virtually under mortgage to the 
Rothschilds, a mortgage which no Gentile Power 
would dare to meddle with.’* This does not seem de- 
void of all truth when we examine the report presented 
to the Zionist Congress held at Carlsbad a few years 
ago. In it we learn the origin of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and it is instructive. ‘ Many different versions of 
the suggested formula,’ we read, ‘were drafted by 
various members of the Political Committee (all pro- 
minent Zionists) . . . Lord Rothschild forwarded it 
to Mr. Balfour . . . Finally . . . all obstacles were 
overcome, and on the 2nd November, 1917, the For- 

1 Daily Express, Oct. 28, 1922. 
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eign Secretary, Mr. Balfour, sent to Rothschild the 
approved formula.’? When the Arabs of Palestine sent 
a delegation to protest against this disposal of their 
country, Mr. Balfour evaded an interview and sent 
word to say that he had already seen Dr. Weizmann on 
the question of Palestine! It is hardly believable. 
Who is this Weizmann who decides the affairs of the 
Holy Land over the heads of its inhabitants? Weiz- 
mann is an Israelite who was born at Grodno in Russia, 
and is one of the men who pulled the strings at the 
British Foreign Office. He declared to his Zionist 
friends that ‘ he was mainly responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Sir Herbert Samuel to Palestine . . . At our 
request, fortified by our moral support, he accepted 
the difficult position. We put him in that position . . . 
he is our Samuel, he is the product of our Judaism.” 
And the latest piece of news shows us Lord Balfour 
writing from Beirut harbour, where he took refuge after 
his escape from Damascus, to thank Weizmann for the 
opportunities he has had of observing the progress of 
the Jewish national home, ‘the great undertaking in 
which we are all so deeply interested.’ No one doubts 
about that interest : it is the quality of the interest that 
is not so evident; and as for idealism, the only ideal- 
ism which we can admire in this affair is that of the 
Arabs who came all the way to Europe on their hope- 
less quest. 

The opening of the Zionist University at Jerusalem 
seems to lift things to a higher plane, though a writer 
in the daily press says that it is all camouflage. Camou- 
flage is by no means absent, for having spent some 
years at Jerusalem we do not believe that the univer- 
sity is the grandiose affair which its advertisements 
would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it consists 


2 Cf. Official statement of Palestine Arab Delegation, Feb. 
1922. 
’ Statement of Palestine Arab Delegation. 
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of four laboratories and a school of Jewish studies. 
Nor are we to imagine that the work of education and 
research in Palestine is only now to begin. British, 
French and American schools (call them universities 
if you will) have long been in the field, and with no 
insignificant results. However, we shall all be the 
gainers if the new Jewish institution is to strive after 
the ideal sketched by the Chief Rabbi in his address at 
the opening ceremony, namely, the re-modelling of 
the new Israel on the lines of the old with insistence 
on that spiritual character which constitutes the glory 
of ancient Israel, to which all the world is indebted. 

Unfortunately, from what we know of Zionism in 
Palestine, that seems hardly likely to come about. It 
is an ideal which would appeal to the orthodox reli- 
gious Zionists, but the unorthodox are many even in 
the Holy Land. Between the two parties there exists 
irreconcilable divergence of view and aspiration. The 
orthodox seek in religion the principle of Jewish 
national unity: the unorthodox seek to build up a 
Jewish state and nation independently, in principle at 
least, of religion. According to Salamon Reinach, 
rationalism dominates pretty generally among educated 
Jews, and therefore the future of Zionism would seem 
to be a foregone conclusion. 

The eyes of the unorthodox Zionists are fixed rather 
on the present and the future than on the past: their 
dreams are of the material rather than of the spiritual 
order : their aim is to introduce into the East what they 
would call the civilisation of the West. Thus a Zionist 
journalist, writing of the university, tells us that ‘ the 
great function of the Jew is to bring the vital principle 
of progress to the East.’ He casts his mind forward 
thirty years and sees in Palestine some two and a half 
million people, more than half of whom will be Jews. 
(The present population is about 700,000, ten per cent. 
being Jews.) Industry will have sprung up with mines 
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here and there, while the whole land will be electric- 
ally-driven. Palestine will have become the great em- 
porium of the East, and so forth. In a word, the Holy 
Land will be burdened with all that has reduced us to 
our present impossible situation in the West. 

Mr. Chesterton was a true prophet when he wrote 
five years ago in his New Jerusalem that the chief pro- 
blem and peril of our position in Palestine is ‘ that the 
West, in its modern mercantile mood, will send not its 
best, but its worst. The partisan way of putting it, 
from the point of view of the Arab, is that it will mean 
not so much the English merchant as the Jewish money- 
lender’ (p. 103). Consider for a moment the financial 
apparatus behind the Zionist Organisation which is 
charged with the Jewish colonisation of the Holy Land 
and with which the Arab is faced; you will sympathise, 
we imagine, with the poor Arab: 


The Jewish Colonial Trust. 

The Anglo-Levantine Banking Co. 
The Palestine Land Development Co. 
The Anglo-Palestine Co., Ltd. 

The Jewish National Fund. 


Their object is to acquire land in Palestine to be 
leased to Jewish settlers, and their efforts are meeting 
with success. By 1923 the Zionists had acquired one- 
seventh of the cultivable land; we should like to have 
the present statistics. An objection may be made that 
this is a perfectly legitimate mode of procedure, but in 
answer to that we have the repeated claim of the Arabs 
that the Palestinian Government has so directed its 
policy as to enable the Zionists to acquire the land; 
that taxation and land policy have no other aim than 
to compel the Arab landowner to sell ; that the Govern- 
ment appropriates lands leased by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to Arabs with the object of selling them to the 
Zionists; and that it puts up the land for sale in such 
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large lots as to make purchase impossible for the Arab 
who has no trust or banking company at his back. A 
writer in 7he Times (January 5th) tells us that ‘large 
tracts of land, long leased to many individual Arab 
small-holders, are sold to the Jews over the heads of 
the occupiers by non-resident landlords.’ We have 
seen this sort of thing in other countries besides the 
Holy Land, and we know what is the result. An agri- 
cultural country worked by a multitude of small- 
holders gives commercial industrialism no chance. 

There is much food for meditation in a recent letter 
from the Jerusalem correspondent of the Church 
Times. We will quote his words: 

‘The Arab peasantry is already grossly overtaxed to sup- 
port an administrative machinery altogether disproportion- 
ate to its needs. The Palestine Government is far more 
elaborate than is required by a backward agricultural | 
country. Its elaborateness is only justified by the ‘modern’ 
needs of those Jewish immigrants whose strange dream it 
is that the Holy Land shall be as up-to-date as Manchester, 
as beautiful as the Black Country. The overtaxed peasantry 
has now the joy of seeing the Administration spending its 
money on military preparations to secure Lord Balfour from 
the very persons whose taxes provide that money . . . By 
reducing Jerusalem to a state of siege, the Administration 
has preserved the outward appearance of peacefulness’ 


(April 17). 

The statistics for 1923 with regard to taxation and 
the burden of the Administration were given by 
J. M. N. Jeffries as follows: a Budget of £2,000,000 
for a population of 750,000, remembering that this 
number includes four or five children to each Arab 
family : a Government containing 41 effective depart- 
ments with 362 senior officials for a poor country the 
size of Wales. The result, he said, was that Palestine 
had practically lost all financial self-reliance and was 
fundamentally pauperised. 

And there are other terrible results: black hatred 
is in the heart of the Arabs of Palestine: the Moslem 
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world is stirred to anger by this and other Allied poli- 
cies in the Near East, so that eyes are turned with hope 
to the strong young Turkish Republic which has risen 
on the northern horizon like a phoenix from the ashes 
of the old Ottoman Empire. Finally, the Jews them- 
selves are not satisfied, and complain that they have 
been hoodwinked by England. They have had to be 
told that Palestine cannot be the Promised Land which 
the Balfour Declaration seemed to confer on them. 
It is said that the funds of the Zionist Organisation are 
running short, and that means failure for the colonisa- 
tion scheme. ‘ Not one of these colonies is self-sup- 
porting,’ say MM. Jerome and Jean Tharaud in their 
very impartial study of present problems in Palestine.‘ 
Has Lord Balfour told us that? Unless their fellow- 
Jews come to their aid, what will happen? ‘The most 
enthusiastic Zionists do not conceal their deception 
. . . But instead of attributing the failure of the holy 
undertaking to Jewish lack of interest, they throw the 
blame on British double-dealing. How often have I 
heard these remarks: ‘It is true that our wealthy co- 
religionists of Europe and America have not left their 
comforts and their business in order to come to Jeru- 
salem. That was not to be expected, and to tell you the 
truth we never counted very much on them. But, thank 
God, we have enough poor devils to people a land like 
Palestine three or four times! It is the fault of the 
English that they do not come in greater numbers. 
They told us: ‘ Here is your fatherland, here is your 
national home. Enter and make yourselves at home.’ 
And when we begin to come, instead of throwing open 
to us the country, they shut the door in our face and 
allow only enough Jews to enter to save appearances. 
A thousand a month at most! It is too few to do any- 
thing, but enough to excite the animosity of the Arabs, 
and to furnish the English with a good reason for 
*Cf. L’An Prochain 4 Jerusalem, Paris 1924, p. 164. 
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occupying a country where all would be massacred 
but for the protection of their police . . . The Eng- 
lish have cheated us . . . Are we not deceiving our- 
selves in sinking labour and money in a land that will 
doubtless never be ours? ’’’ 

Whatever is the cause, say these authors, whether it 
be Jewish lack of interest or the fear of spending money 
for someone else’s profit, the fact remains that funds 
are short. The 30,000 Jews who have been shipped 
into the country since the Balfour Declaration have 
enough to do to keep going, and every fresh boatload 
is a menace for the others. Already many of the im- 
migrants have gone back disappointed, and they are 
going back to countries, perhaps, where ill-feeling 
against the Jews has been stirred up by this Zionist 
business. Zangwill, who eighteen months ago sounded 
the death-knell of Political Zionism, now tells us that 
in Soviet Russia Zionism is a crime; America, the 
former Promised Land of the Jews, which in 1914 re- 
ceived 138,000 of them, is now closed to them; and 
according to Weizmann the pogrom frontier is advanc- 
ing from the Vistula to the Rhine. 

The future holds terrible possibilities, and we have 
long been of opinion that the Zionist experiment in the 
Holy Land will do more harm to the Jews than to any- 
one else. Of course it will not be the wealthy Zionists 
who will suffer: it will be the poor Jews of the ghettos 
of Northern Europe. Except for this attempt to seize 
on Palestine regardless of the rights of the existing 
population, many thousands of these would have found 
tefuge in that country, just as happened even during 
the last few decades of Turkish rule. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 
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HUMILITY AND LITERATURE. 


UR modern literature has become so self-con- 

scious, analytic, subjective, conventional, and, 
invariable concomitant of the last, licentious in the true 
meaning of that word, that it would be an interesting 
experiment to see if any of the old accomplishment 
were still possible to it. Owing to our unfortunate 
acquisition of ‘temperaments,’ ‘ view-points’ (loath- 
some word) and subjective theories of all sorts we have 
become singularly skilled in distorting language from 
its proper use as principally to make it the means of 
telling various kinds of lies which are no more true 
because they fall into the artistic heresy of subjective 
sincerity. (And, O Sincerity, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name.) 

From a psychological point of view these things are 
doubtless very interesting; and we ought to be very 
grateful to most of our modern authors for showing us 
so very instructively how many things can be used for 
purposes which their Maker never intended : how the 
English language can be tortured into a parody of 
German or Greek, and the fine gold of our verbal heri- 
tage transmuted, by a devil’s alchemy, into the base 
tokens of our common speech. But, in the intervals of 
our scientific raptures, some of us would like, occa- 
sionally, to read a little poetry, and, even more, a little 
prose. The air is full of neologisms unbeautiful, and 
twisted syntax inexpressive of thought, and not less 
opaque of feeling . . . ‘ But that large utterance of 
the early Gods,’ where is it? 

This new Jove who has scaled the heavens is indeed 
a deity furnished with all the modern improvements, 
and he turns himself this way and that in order to our 
observing them all, from the false variety of his out- 
ward adornments to the drab monotony of his oracular 
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utterance. Obscured by the glare of his acetylene 
lamps, crowned by the clank of his petrol-driven car, 
forgotten even by contempt which forgets so little, 
discrowned and disinherited remain the imperishable 
gods : 


*‘ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair. . . 


Not to be the object of a critic’s cult, not to listen to 
the well-intended compliments of some younger deity, 
who has learned the divine art so much better than his 
fathers, will Saturn break that deep tranquillity. Not 
to suit his hand to the Marsiac pipes of to-day will 
Phoebus, ‘ clear-eyed rector of the holy hill,’ so named 
by an older poet, abandon his forgotten lyre. 

With what sacrifice, then, shall these tutelary deities. 
of our language and literature, now grown aloof as 
austere, be propitiated? But why, in the first instance, 
did the apostasy take place? What drove the heirs of 
Milton and Shakespeare into a welter of metrical 
chaos: or how was Jane Austen’s legacy depraved 
into the jargon of modern conversation; or how was: 
Newman’s marble and silver disintegrated into the 
sandy compost of our modern ‘thought’? Of ultimate 
causes it might be wise to say little as hard to say much, 
but at least one reason is obvious enough, and it is 
this. Humility, if it be the basis of the spiritual life, 
is no less the foundation of literature, and there is no 
quality less evident to-day. 

It would be interesting, and very possible though 
laborious, to trace in our present discontents, in what- 
ever sphere, the effects of the loss of that most tonic 
and salutary virtue. Few people, probably, would 
deny that the psychological factor which is common to 
all our troubles, social, political, moral, educational, 
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is to be found in the sentiment of fear. Look, by way 
of illustration, at its share in the moral and religious 
dissipation (the word is used as St. Francis de Sales 
uses it), which to-day is so evident and grievous. 

Morality is a natural discipline sanctioned by the 
supernatural discipline of religion. But a discipline? 
A thing that makes definite demands upon one, which 
condemns one not only to the pain of obedience, but 
to that worse agony of learning and comprehending 
the percept? Do let us exert our inalienable right to 
intellectual freedom, and bury our heads in the sand. 
Let us act on the confession of the penitent poet : 


‘ With man I would be great and high, 
But so obscure with God that He 
In His large gaze should pass me by. . . 


’ 


Let us cheat the God who may exist after all by con- 
vincing ourselves of a god more amenable: Man, for 
he cannot enforce his laws, the modernist god, because 
we can reason him away, the little deities of theosophy 
and spiritualism, because they are facile. But a God 
of irrevocable demands, and a ‘ right teaching terrible 
things’; let us bury ourselves in philanthropy, or hide 
in the cave of Endor, in the smoke of the witches’ fire. 

But if fear be thus prevalent, whence does it come? 
Simply from that lack of humility which is also vitiat- 
ing our language and literature. Extremes meet— 
at one end—and genuine humility has one effect in 
common with intense pride: it is without human re- 
spect, and so far forth Superbus and Humilis stand 
equal in the pursuance of literature in that no crowd- 
influence will deter either from its end, which, curi- 
ously enough in these days of self-revelation, is truth. 
But, at the other ends of the extremes, which do not 
meet, Superbus criticises what Humilis understands, 
and Superbus writes something very surprising. But 
Humilis writes poetry. 
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If it is true of man’s spiritual action, how should it 
be less true of his artistic, so closely akin, that ‘ Who- 
soever shall lose his life, the same shall find it,’ and 
not otherwise. The pursuit of literature implies at least 
an intellectual asceticism, and even the honest use of 
words in ordinary speech involves a certain intellectual 
morality, the minimum of mental honour; without 
which it is an ill-prospect for even more vital appre- 
hensions of truth than that which is gained from art. 
That we might choose to abandon all this is indeed 
true. But if not, there would appear no way of sal- 
vation but one; for subjective sincerity to substitute 
truth, and to replace the artist by his art, to recapture, 
in short, the sanity of the old Elizabethan, when he 
spoke of ‘patiently, and even gladly, enduring all 
things for that work’s sake which we covet to perform’ ; 
or the measured ambition of Keats in that fragmen- - 
tary ode of which it is true that the part is greater than 
the whole : 

‘ Mother of Hermes, and still youthful Maia : 
May I sing to thee 
As thou wast hymned on the shores of Baiae ? 
Or may I woo thee 
In earlier Sicilian? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles, 
By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan? 
O, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears, 
Rounded by thee, my song should die away 


Content as theirs, 
Rich in the simple worship of a day.’ 


Evetyn M. Parker. 
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I. 


< UKIE, dear, I think Zania most suitable.’ Lady 

Trevor tactfully withdrew after delivering the 
blow. With one ingratiating look behind that might be 
interpreted, ‘Well, just think it over quietly,’ she 
swept out of the room. 

Of course his mother had said much more than that. 
She had talked for half an hour and enjoyed herself 
enormously. Like the experienced general she was, 
she had given no indication that this was to be a great 
offensive. Lady Trevor began with a little preliminary 
skirmish round the pages of a Sunday paper, and 
closed in suddenly on the Society column. Wasn't 
this photograph of Miss Zania Wilkins just too sweet! 
Dukie must really look at it, and read what nice things 
they said about dear Zania. Sweet girl, of course she 
deserved every word of praise they could find to say 
about her. And they said it so cleverly, too. ‘This 
charming débutante ’ and ‘ this beautiful blonde’ . . . 
what happy phrases, that hit off darling Zania too per- 
fectly. Didn’t he think so? Of course he had met her 
several times recently (yes, she came out at the Wen- 
ham’s dance, and what a sensation she created too!), 
and he would be meeting her constantly through the 
season. If only Providence had blessed Lady Trevor 
with a daughter, she would have wished her to be like 
Zania, so fair and frolicsome, full of such high spirits, 
and bubbling over with life. It was wonderful how the 
dear child kept it up so well. Lady Trevor supposed 
it was youth, beautiful youth, and sighed. 

It was at this point in the monologue that the big 
attack began to develop. Mother wanted to talk seri- 
ously to her big, bad boy.” Well, he wasn’t really bad 
at all, but the best big baby on earth. Just a little diff- 
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cult to understand sometimes, and not too sympathetic 
towards her views on the great subject of life. But 
there, his dear father, the Baronet, had been just like 
that, the strong, silent type of man she admired so 
much, although it was not easy to know exactly what 
he was thinking about. Still, she knew her dear hus- 
band would wish her to speak to Dukie as she was try- 
ing to speak now. She would put the matter quite 
bluntly (it was always best to say what had to be said 
straight out, wasn’t it?). It was high time Dukie settled 
down. Oh, no, she didn’t mean he was wild or un- 
satisfactory, or anything like that, but the time came 
when one had to face one’s life, didn’t it? when it was 
necessary to take one’s proper place in Society, and 


_Marry some nice girl, and have a comfy home of one’s 


own. It was a duty one owed to one’s self, one’s 
family, and one’s country. (She must apologise for 
using those words. They were not her own. She had 
found them in Mudie’s latest novel. But they were 
apt, weren’t they?) What was she saying? Oh, yes. 
It was time Dukie got married. Of course that was, 
strictly speaking, his own affair, as she had no sym- 
pathy with designing mothers who tried to marry their 
dear children off, sometimes with disastrous results. 
She thanked God she was not a meddler. But the mar- 
riage was already a little overdue. Mr. Gossip, who 
seemed to know everything, bless him, had hinted only 
a few days ago that it would be a desirable event, and 
had asked when they were to expect, etc., etc. People 
were so interested in these domestic affairs, and it did 
seem a pity to keep the dear things waiting. She sup- 
posed a society wedding, with really nice pictures and 
a list of the presents, did help to brighten their lives a 
little. And that was all that mattered, wasn’t it, to 
spread a few rays of sunshine in the gloomy lives of 
the masses? Mr. Speedwell (‘our new curate, you 
know, dear’) had used the expression at tea yesterday. 
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It was a beautiful thought, that showed a beautiful 
soul. After hearing him say that, how could she have 
refused to open the Bazaar of Light in aid of the new 
electrical installation? In her opening speech she was 
going to make a great point of Light. Her text was to 
be ‘Let there be Light’ . . . Was she rambling? 
Dukie shouldn’t let her get off the point. She hated 
incoherent women. She prided herself on always 
speaking with a simple directness uncommon to her 
sex. But he must settle down, and keep up the family 
name and traditions, and give her a darling daughter- 
in-law. That was his plain duty. It sounded far more 
difficult than it was. He would not have to look very 
far for a bride. A little bird had whispered to her— 
but perhaps she had better not say that. It would make 
him vain. She would only say that when he was nicely 
married his life would be full of interests, and she 
would always be at his beck and call if he wanted ad- 
vice about a little dinner or dance he proposed to give, 
and he would always be her big boy who wanted to do 
the right thing and make his old mother happy . . . 

Then it was that Lady Trevor had put an arm round 
Dukie’s neck, and, in the voice of one imparting a 
state secret, whispered: ‘ Dukie, dear, I think Zania 
most suitable.’ | 


II. 


If Lady Trevor wanted this parting sentence to 
penetrate into the inner recesses of her son’s mind, she 
certainly succeeded. But if she could have seen the 
effect her words produced she would have been the 
first to admit they were penetrating in exactly the oppo- 
site way she could have wished. In spite of her tactful 
generalship, Lady Trevor had blundered. That last 
sentence about Zania, intended to be the coup de grace 
of her adroit manceuvring, was, as it happened, just 
the wrong thing to say to her son in his present frame 
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of mind. It summed up in neat tabloid form all the 
things he had ever hated, and hated at this moment 
more than ever. He hated being called ‘ Dukie.’ If 
anything, he hated it more than his real name, Marma- 
duke, of which it had always been the maternal diminu- 
tive. He had appreciated the appalling affliction of 
being called Marmaduke when he went to his first pre- 
paratory school. Until then everyone, including himself, 
had taken it for granted, in the same way as his being 
the son of a baronet was taken for granted. But the boys 
at the preparatory school did not take it for granted. 
They resented the intrusion of a Marmaduke into their 
midst. They resented it at first with shocked surprise, 
because he was not a bit like a Marmaduke. He was 
dark and brawny and taller than most of them, and 
Marmadukes, well, anyhow, they were not supposed 
to be like that, were they? If he had only been fair and ~ 
pale and undersized . . . But he gave the lie direct 
to all their preconceived notions of what a Marmaduke 
should be. Then the incongruous humour of the thing 
struck them. In spite of all, he was one. This big boy 
of undoubted physical prowess and unflagging energy 
was a Marmaduke. The thing was ludicrous, the fun- 
niest thing that had happened to them. It was an eter- 
nal joke. 

Under their taunts Marmaduke discovered he had 
a sensitive soul. He could hold his own with the best 
among his fellows, but he fought shy of his name. It 
was the wrong name for him. So far everything in his 
life, including his name, had been agreeably pleasant. 
This was his first encounter with the rough edge of life, 
and the injustice of it filled his young soul with an 
exaggerated resentment. Later on, when he began to 
think, this hatred of his own name became a kind of 
symbol for all he detested in life as he found it. Of 
course, his school-fellows soon tired of teasing him 
about his name. Now and again they would utter it 
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with the unction of faint reproof, or break the news 
gently to newcomers that this swarthy giant was sad- 
dled with a name that was unspeakable; and later still, 
polite young ladies, to whom he was introduced, would 
register mild surprise with a lifted eyebrow. There was 
no escape from it in his Oxford days. Had he been a 
plain ‘ Mister’ it need not have come into prominence 
at all. But unfortunately his father had died some 
years before, and he had to carry the family title. So 
he would never cease to be a Marmaduke, and he felt 
he would never be able to bear it patiently. 

He had once complained bitterly to his mother of 
the terrible handicap his name was to him. He said 
it was undignified, un-Christian. Lady Trevor had 
assumed a look of pained surprise, and finished the 
matter once and for all by remarking piously that it 
was his dear, dead father’s name, and she was sure no 
one could have called him anything but thoroughly 
dignified and an exemplary Christian. ‘An Army 
man, my dear Dukie, and a regular Churchman.’ So 
Marmaduke dropped the matter, and for the first time 
in his life pitied his father. 

It was when he was up at Oxford that he evolved the 
idea of his name being a symbol of unrest and un- 
happiness to him. By that time he had tasted the kind 
of life he was expected to live. That happened during 
the prolonged vacations with their endless round of 
dinners, dances, and social calls. At first he had wel- 
comed this emancipation from his boyhood with a cer- 
tain degree of zest. The novelty of the thing carried 
him along smoothly enough for the first year or so. 
Then suddenly had come the realisation that this kind 
of life was going to be his until he was carried to the 
family vault, and with the awful realisation came a 
revulsion of feeling. He could not explain this quick 
change in his mental outlook. Self-analysis was not 
his strong point. But when any truth happened to hit 
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him he accepted it simply, and did not bother to find 
out how it came. The first great truth that struck him, 
apart from the tragedy of his name, was that he hated 
the particular kind of life he was expected to lead. 
The thought of it made him go hot and cold. He 
looked at the endless programme critically. It would 
be like this. Marmaduke would bathe, dress for din- 
ner, dine, do a show, dance, sup and sleep. Marma- 
duke would stroll round to his club, drink a cocktail, 
and go to luncheon. Then there would be more club, 
or a matinée, or flower-show or something, and tea. 
Then everything would begin all over again. And it 
would go on for ever. There would be no escape from 
it. Marmadukes did not want to escape from it. It 
was their life. Their name was a symbol of their life. 
And he hated both. 
On the other hand, he knew quite definitely what 
he did like. Once, in a burst of filial confidence, he had 
even confided his likes to his mother. But she had not 
been encouraging. She had smiled wanly and spoken 
of ‘certain phases of youth,’ and ‘growing out of 
things,’ and ended with a reference to ‘ one’s position.’ 
And after that Marmaduke knew she would never 
understand him. How could she? Her life was bounded 
by an endless circle of social engagements, her mental 
food and conversation were a replica of Mr. Gossip’s 
daily prattlings. She had never known any other kind 
of life, and therefore could imagine none. Marmaduke 
had sense enough not to attempt the impossible by try- 
ing to explain, and went his own way. He welcomed 
Oxford as a temporary refuge. If he found there a 
veneer of artificiality in talk and manners, at any rate 
life there was on the whole simple and natural. It was 
possible, for instance, within certain limits, to dress 
as one pleased. There was a welcome touch of Bohem- 
lan freedom about it. One could, again, lead a per- 
fectly quiet, healthy life according to one’s tastes. 
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Before everything else Marmaduke was a sportsman, 
who went up to his college with a certain reputation 
earned on the playing-fields at Eton. He never 
attained to brilliance in any particular game, but he 
was always solid and reliable, a man who could be re- 
lied upon to put plenty of brain into his play. An 
innate thoroughness and honesty of mind, which made 
him think as he read, carried him through his Schools 
with sufficient credit. And he welcomed this oppor- 
tunity of quiet thinking as one of the simple, natural 
things he loved. There was nothing artificial about 
reading and thinking, like there was about the London 
life he had to take up at intervals. That could inspire 
no new interests nor give birth to new ideas in his mind. 
It was a husk, a sham, a travesty of existence. What 
he read about the lives of people whom his mother 
always called ‘the masses’ did not improve his 
opinion of the kind of life his ‘ position’ (hateful 
word!) demanded of him. He rebelled against its 
invented pleasures and the artificial routine it imposed 
upon its brainless devotees. After all, to work, and be- 
come tired with work that was honest, to eat and sleep 
normally were man’s natural inheritance. Everything 
else was unnatural and despicable. No wonder people 
talked about ‘the idle rich.’ He could see and sym- 
pathise with their point of view. Life as he knew it 
was unhealthy, an insult to his manhood. It was im- 
possible to see himself one of its puppets. 

But while Marmaduke was conscious of a strong an- 
tagonism towards the kind of life that was waiting to 
swallow him up, he had no wild ideas of trying to 
sweep away the life he hated from the face of the earth. 
He felt that it was all wrong, a blot on the world of 
hills and fields and flowing streams (and how much he 
loved all these), but he had no revolutionary visions 
of devoting his life to its overthrow. His quarrel with 
the aristocratic system was purely personal. He had 
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been born into it, and had come to hate it. Others had 
been born in it and had worshipped it. Marmadukes, 
and men he knew with similar names, wallowed in it. 
As a Marmaduke himself he should love it. But some- 
how he didn’t, and he must try to escape from it before 
it was too late. 


II. 


When Marmaduke had arrived at this stage in his 
mental development, he came face to face with another 
great truth. He became aware of the Catholic Church. 
He could never say afterwards precisely why he had 
gone into the Town Hall and listened to a lecture on 
Infallibility. It was merely one of those things that 
happen in life, and, like many casual happenings, have 
far-reaching results. Marmaduke’s previous ideas on | 
things Catholic were toppled over by the sane reason- 
ing he heard that night. Any appeal to his reason was 
sure of a hearing, and the necessity for an infallible 
guide in faith and morals struck him as about the most 
reasonable demand he had ever encountered. After 
the lecture he found himself buying a book on Catholic 
belief at the little stall at the door. Then he went home 
and read it. 

When he had read a few chapters he became curi- 
ously aware that here was a body of truth the existence 
of which he had never suspected before. Apart from 
being a wonderful system of thought (it was sheer 
logic, he told himself, from beginning to end), this 
strange Church offered an absolutely new kind of in- 
ner life, a life of the soul bestowed and nurtured by 
God, something supernatural that was ordinarily sus- 
tained by things called Sacraments. This supernatural 
life opened up a new world of thought and contact, a 
world utterly unearthly in its nature. And the amazing 
part about it all was that even while living in this world 
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and doing the usual things, it was quite possible to be 
participating in a spiritual life that was eternal. For 
this Catholic religion was not just a system of thought 
or code of morality, but a life. It was something that 
had to be lived. And Marmaduke was only too ready 
to welcome a religion that claimed to bring a fulness 
of life. 

A few months after he became a Catholic, he dis- 
covered that this new Church offered a solution to the 
personal difficulties of his life. It invited certain men 
and women to take Christ’s words literally by giving 
up all they possessed and leaving the world. This 
Church understood human nature pretty thoroughly, 
he reflected, if it knew that some people would feel the 
need of getting away from life as they found it. Of 
course he realised that by leaving the world was meant 
far more than just running away from things: it meant 
going in for a higher kind of life altogether, a life that 
gave up willingly all sorts of legitimate things like 
marrying, and possessing money, and doing as one 
wanted to. It meant the complete sacrifice of the in- 
dividual to a divine ideal. He could imagine men and 
women making this supreme sacrifice in obedience to a 
higher call even when their natural inclinations were 
against it, when every day of their religious life was 
a living martyrdom to their flesh and will, a permanent 
crucifixion. But what would such a life mean to him, if 
he stripped himself of his possessions and undertook 
it? Would it involve a terrible uprooting of natural 
inclinations, ambitions? No. From his point of view, 
who only craved deliverance from a life he hated, it 
was a way of escape. It looked easy. Without any 
regret he could cast everything aside and seek the 
refuge of the cloister. That represented to him the 
ideal he had been seeking for the last couple of years. 
It embodied all the essential elements of a man’s life, 
the service of God and man with a simplicity of pur- 
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A Question of Vocation 


pose that solved all the artificial complexities of exist- 
ence. It was the realisation of the ‘one thing neces- 
sary’ beyond which nothing else mattered. 

After reading several books on the aims and lives of 
various religious Orders, Marmaduke felt inclined to 
offer himself immediately as a postulant. Without 
deciding which particular Order he would try to enter 
(for they all offered the same means of escape), he 
allowed himself the luxury of contemplating the sen- 
sation his defection from high society would create. 
At first, of course, Lady Trevor would be furious. She 
would weep angry tears and say all the obvious things 
about the family being disgraced, and how she thanked 
heaven his dear father had been spared this cruel un- 
grateful blow, and how it would be impossible for her 


~ to show her face in public again. She had already said 


something like this when her son had ‘gone over to 
Rome,’ as she put it. But if Marmaduke entered a 
religious Order the scene would be far worse. He knew 
his mother well enough to foresee that she would take 
his action as a personal insult. It would mean the end 
of all her hopes and dreams for his future. Even if he 
pointed out that he was not asking her to give up her 
present life and enter the cloister, she would still make 
it clear that he was wronging her by what he wanted 
to do. All her plans for him would collapse like a 
pack of cards. That Zania business would come to a 
premature end. Zania. His mother certainly intended 
him to marry the girl. She was ‘suitable.’ She had 
been picked out for him, just as suitable wives, always 
described as ‘ really nice girls,’ were selected for other 
Marmadukes. He wondered what his mother would 
have said if he had married a tobacconist’s daughter? 
That was the whole point of the matter. He was a 
slave, just as everyone in his set was a slave. They 
had to marry suitable people. But he felt that if he 
ever wanted to marry anyone, it would not be Zania. 
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She was the exact opposite of what he considered the 
girl he might marry should be. It was not her fault, 
of course, but she was too fair and fluffy for his liking. 
She was entirely typical of the kind of life he disliked 
so much. She was the kind of girl who describes every- 
thing as ‘too perfectly adorable,’ or ‘ just too sweet, 
don’t you think?’ And she would go on being like that 
until she died. No. Zania would no doubt find a part- 
ner to share the fortune made by her father in ‘ some- 
thing in nails,’ but Marmaduke would not be the luck- 
less man. Well, his mother would take very much to 
heart the failure of this little matrimonial scheme. She 
had fixed her mind on it very much lately. But if any- 
thing could have given him the last push into the 
cloister it was his mother’s gentle hint that Zania was 
most suitable .. . 


IV. 


When the ceremony in the chapel was over and Mar- 
maduke knew himself to be on the threshold of his new 
life, he seemed to realise with a sudden flash of en- 
lightenment everything that the future held for him. 
Quite calmly he surveyed the routine of every day, 
with its round of duties and obligations, and knew, as 
if God Himself had told him, that this was the kind of 
life in which he was destined to save his soul. A few 
years ago he would have thought otherwise; he would 
have shrunk from the very thought of doing what evi- 
dently he was intended todo . . . The last month or 
two were rather blurred in his mind. They had been 
so crowded with strange events. The interview with 
his mother stood out with some prominence. He had 
certainly been a coward in that matter. He had put 
it off from day to day, until with a great effort he forced 
himself to face the ordeal. It was not that he had any- 
thing to be ashamed of, but his heart sank as he entered 
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the room . . . He was so much afraid his mother 
would make a scene, and he was not in the mood for 
scenes. Then affairs had to be arranged and prepara- 
tions made. All kinds of unforeseen details claimed 


his attention . . . But at last everything was ready, 
and he had only to wait for the car to come round to 
take him away . . . to the church to marry Zania. 


For the priest had been right. Marmaduke had no 
real vocation to the religious life. That idea of escap- 
ing from things, said the priest, was all wrong. Much 
more than that was needed for a true vocation, and 
Marmaduke gave no sign of what was really necessary. 
Besides, merely to get away from what was hateful 
did seem rather cowardly . . . it didn’t sound like 
sacrifice, and sacrifice was practically the essence of 
Catholic life. Marmaduke knew that, did he? Well, 
if he really wanted sacrifice in his life, something that 
would be an abiding penance, a lasting purification, 
there was something waiting ready to his hand. He did 
want a life of sacrifice, a man’s life, something that 
the other Marmadukes never dreamed of? Exactly. 
Here it was then, his life in the world, keeping up his 
position . . . and Zania. Could anything be more 
dificult for him? The priest thought not. It was his 
vocation. 


So the wedding was over. A voice that seemed to 
come from a thousand miles away was saying to Mar- 
maduke : 

“Dukie, dear, isn’t Zania just perfect? I do hope 
Mr. Gossip is here.’ 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FounpaTIons OF Faitu. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. (George 
Allen and Unwin; pp. 196. 5/- net.) 


This latest work of Dr. Orchard is a reminder of the principle 
that ‘a Science is not an Art’—or that, whereas speculative 
truths are accepted when believed, practical truths are accepted 
only when believed and lived. 

Dr. Orchard is one of that increasing group who contrive to 
hold or to understand all Catholic truth without themselves 
being Catholics. Some of these earnest souls are such con- 
scientious students of Catholic theology that their own writings 
are models of theological scholarship. Of such a work as this 
of Dr. Orchard we might almost say that it is accurate but 
unorthodox. In the course of our turning over its pages we 
have detected no major inaccuracy in Catholic doctrine. Neither 
have we detected any true conviction that there is an ex- 
ternal existent Catholic Church to which the writer must sub- 
mit his thoughts about Catholic doctrine. In other words we 
can find no proof that Dr. Orchard has moved away from the 
essentially Protestant conviction which has not yet understood 
the following scene from the life of the first great convert to 
the Catholic Church. 


. - . And he [Saui], trembling and astonished, said : ‘ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?’ 
And the Lord said to him: ‘ Arise, and go into the city, and 
there it shall be told thee what thou must do.’ 
V. M’N. 


Tue Lire oF Cornevia ConnELLY : Foundress of the Society of 
the Holy Child. By a Religious of the same Society. Pre- 
face by Cardinal Gasquet. (Second edition, abridged. Long- 
mans, 7/6.) 


When the first edition of this book appeared about two 
years ago, certain critics questioned the wisdom of its publica- 
tion. Perhaps the issuing of a second and cheaper edition is the 
best answer to those who felt squeamish about the circulation 
of a book which, among other things, told the scandalous story 
of a priest’s apostasy. The chief glory of the book is that it is: 
a vindication of a saintly personality around whom the ‘ scan- 
dai’ of Pierce Connelly’s insane behaviour somehow managed 
to generate a mist of vague suspicion and disrepute. Justice 
demands the setting forth of the facts with straightforward 
frankness. ‘ Better scandal should come,’ says St. Jerome, 
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‘than that the truth should go.’ Are we to hush up the fact of 
the Crucifixion because of the scandal of deicide or because an 
apostle was a traitor ?—And is there really anyone who will find 
more of scandal in the story of the fanatic Pierce Connelly than 
of edification in the account of the self-sacrifice and saintly 
courage of the truly valiant woman, Cornelia Connelly ? 


PHILOMENA, a Poem by John Peckham, O.F.M., Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Latin Text with English Version by William 
Dobell. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.) 


An excellent little book is this to give to a young student of 
Latin or to those friends who do not confuse souvenirs with 
subsidies, and are studious enough to give the text and the 
version, too, the attention they need and deserve. 

It demands nearly the same kind of concentration to appre- 
ciate this good rhyming translation as to execute it, and the 
pity is that since labour-saving machinery and time-saving in- 


‘ genuities have lessened the leisure of the world, so few are now 


found to care for these illustrious recreations. However, we 
take one more of the higher cross-word games with thanks- 
giving that the roots of culture are not entirely withered yet. 

Would you call rhyming Latin doggerel? Ponder well your 
answer, for your artistic reputation is at stake. You may class 
yourself with the perfect owls who allege in the evening papers 
or the threepenny weeklies than Romans of the fifth century 
could not have understood Cicero. (They seem to have followed 
St. Leo the Great, and even the Dialogues of a later Gregory, 
also great, were not without a divine colloquialism of Latin.) 

The history of Latin rhymes does throw some light on the 
fact so little known to specialists, that Latin never in two thou- 
sand years has been a dead language. We hear of much ink- 
shed having been caused not long since by a deadly feud be- 
tween the living language and the accent made in Germany for 
the supposed corpse of Latinity. Now, if they would only re- 
store the Greek spoken word, even as reasonable conjecture, 
how useful that would be! Latin changed from Horace to 
Ovid and from Ovid to Venantius and from him to John Peck- 
ham and others not because it died but because it is alive. It 
died in England, of course, when the Regency of Somerset 
began to pronounce rab-yez as ray-bees. Thus the bees got into: 
the bonnets and so on and so forth. 

We take the trouble to note all this so that the delightful naiv- 
eté of John Peckham’s verse may not be shunned as a corrupter 
of Latinist youth. It is (you are sober if you can say it) deli- 
Ciously British, as for instance : 
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Igitur, carissime, audi nunc attente, 

Nam si cantus volucris hujus serves mente, 
Ejus imitatio, spiritu docente, 

Te coelestem musicum faciet repente. 


I like ‘ faciet repente’! It shows how Englishmen are con- 
Stitutionally hopeless about their adverbs and that they don’t 
care who knows it. There is a ten-word sentence in Erewhon 
which has three adverbs dumped together at the very end and, 
if I mistake not, in admired disorder. 

The English version has this verse as follows : 


Hearken, Brother, to my words with attentive ear : 
If the singing of this bird in thy mind be clear, 

If thou imitate the same, and the Spirit hear 

It shall make thy life a song unto heaven dear. 


Circa vero Tertiam, quasi modum nescit, 
Quia semper gaudium cordis ejus crescit, 
Vere guttur rumpitur sic vox invalescit, 
Et quo cantat altius, plus et inardescit. 


This is a good average sample of the Latinity with its English 
tone and its preference for straight assertion and against the 
more subtle and insinuating approaches to the idea which even 
modern Latin nations still find second nature. 

The English version is faithful and good, and often better 
than good, though the good can easily be made better, as in 
the line on p. 5: 


As the latest breath of life from its body flies : 


This could have ‘ pulse’ for ‘ breath,’ since it renders : 
Cum totius.corporis dirumpuntur venae. 


‘Pulse’ covers venae and ‘breath,’ does not, since the veins 
do not breathe, whereas they do pulsate. But this same verse 
begins with a lovely line: 


Philomena’s music then, all in ruin lies. 


Though there is not so obviously good a line elsewhere in the 
English version, yet the whole level is satisfactory and work- 
manlike and most quaintly reproduces the directness of appeal 
which characterises the Latin. 

The thesis of the poem is a meditation on the Canonical 
Hours with Philomena (other poets’ Philomel) and her song for 
the point of departure, dérivatif or composition of place. As 
her very life is song, so the soul’s life is all in singing to her 
Lord, and her canonical hours are her phases of development in 
spiritual life and understanding. j.-Ore. 
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Via Mystica. A Devotional Treatise on the Life of Prayer. 
Based upon The Song of Songs. By the Rev. Jesse Brett, 
L.Th. (S.P.C.K. ; 8/6 net.) 

This posthumous work of Jesse Brett, as its subtitle sug- 
gests, is not a scientific treatise on the mystical life, nor yet a 
study in the nature of prayer. It is a devotional commentary 
on the Canticle of Canticles intended to be used by pious souls 
who try to make their lives a life of union with God. The author 
adopts throughout the allegorical method of interpretation, and 
makes great use of St. Bernard’s Sermons and the works of St. 
John of the Cross, avoiding all critical discussion of texts. 
Were it not definitely stated in the Introduction to be the case, 
it would be only natural to suppose that these studies were not 
prepared in the first instance for publication, but as addresses 
to religious. As such they must have been received with appre- 
ciation and profit. 

Naturally, this is not a book to read through at a sitting. 
Its particular use is for those who have inclination and leisure 


-for spiritual reading and meditation. Or, again, it is the kind 


of book that may be taken up at any odd moment, and a por- 
tion of it read to one’s spiritual advantage. For there appears to 
be no reason why Catholics should not profit by it. Although 
Jesse Brett was not a Catholic, there is very little in this result 
of his devout thinking to which any exception may be taken. 

E. E. 


Tue Younc Apostie. By the Rev. William Godfrey, D.D., 
Ph.D. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 

Any book which impresses on those who are preparing for 
the priesthood the greatness of their calling and the need to 
build a firm foundation from which shall spring their future 
apostolic activities is valuable. The volume under considera- 
tion is one such book. Its series of twenty-six conferences is 
intended primarily for those who are training to become apos- 
tles of their divine Master. But those also whose seminary 
days are a thing of the past will find the reading of this book 
useful. Most things that are fundamental in the life of a theo- 
logical student and of a priest are considered, such as Prayer, 
the Blessed Sacrament, Spiritual Reading, Study, Holy Orders, 
etc. The presence of a masterly hand is evident in the treat- 
ment of the work. The book, which is based upon principles 
and not upon mere sentiment, appeals to the mind and to the 
heart. 

The inclusion of a chapter on Spiritual Reading pleases us 
because we are beginning to realise more and more that con- 
sistent and daily spiritual reading is of the highest importance 
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in the life of every cleric and religious. Nothing will take its 
place. We agree with the author that such reading should ex- 
tend both to hagiography and to the scientific side of the in- 
terior and spiritual life. But it should be remembered that the 
end of spiritual reading is not just to store the mind with know- 
ledge but also to stir the heart, and that, therefore, it is not 
formally and primarily a study. A life of great outward activity 
is in danger of being fruitless if not instigated and supported 
by an inner and intense spiritual life. This itself cannot be 
maintained without systematically nourishing the mind and 
heart with the spiritual food of pious reading. The modern 
intense life tends to dry up the spirit of man. The book is de- 
serving of every praise. 
S.W.L. 


THOUGHTS FROM St. FRANCIs oF Assisi. Selected and Arranged 
for Every Day in the Year by Flora Lucy Freeman, 
T.O.S.F. With Foreword by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 

THoucuts oF St. JoHN oF THE Cross for Every Day. Com- 
piled by Kathleen Mary Balfe. With a Preface by the Very 
Rev. Bede Jarret, O.P., Provincial of the English Domini- 
cans. 

Sayincs OF THE SERAPHIC VIRGIN, ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA, 
Arranged for Every Day in the Year by a Gleaner Mid 
God’s Saints. With an Introductory Essay by Abbot Ford, 
O.S.B. 

(London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; 2/6 each 
cloth binding, 5/- leather.) 

The healthy intellectual appetite is not satisfied by scraps, 
but the rush of modern life has impaired mental as well as phy- 
sical digestions; and these little books, small enough for the 
pocket, and giving brief quotations from the writings or lives 
of great saints, will have achieved something if they are read 
by those who, for lack of time or inclination, prefer a mental 
meat lozenge diet. It is perhaps with a view to such readers 
that the quotations have been arranged for each day in the year. 
Otherwise there seems insufficient reason for such distribution. 
In Thoughts from St. Francis of Assisi, anecdotes are some- 
times chopped up so that the quotation for the day is not fully 
comprehensible without its context of yesterday and to-morrow. 
And in this respect Thoughts of St. John of the Cross has fared 
worse. Neither is the compiler always happy in her choice of 
quotations. The following, for instance, given on January 6th, 
is not satisfying as a day’s ration of spiritual lore : ‘ It is a hard 
and miserable thing for souls when they cannot comprehend 
their own state, nor meet with anyone who can.’ It is a pity 
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more use was not made of the Maxims chosen from the Saint’s 
works and printed at the end of The Living Flame of Love. 
These indeed might have supplied the whole material, being 
three hundred and sixty-five in number, and adequately repre- 
sentative of St. John’s doctrine. 

In Sayings of St. Catherine the compiler has more pliable 
material to hand. The interesting introductory essay On 
Thoughts sets forth the teaching of St. Gregory the Great on 
the subject. When Abbot Ford says, on p. xvi, that ‘ evil 
thoughts . . . come from God,’ we know from previous and 
later passages what he means. ‘ The perpetual struggle against 
bad thoughts is . . . a thing that comes to us from God,’ we 
read on the preceding page, and on p. xix that thoughts may 
be ‘ bad, though not sinful.’ Nevertheless, the first quoted pas- 
sage, as it stands, even taken in its context, is a little —- 


Tue ‘ Practice’ or MoTHER Crare Fey. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


Mother Clare Fey, Foundress of the Congregation of the 
Poor Child Jesus, died in 1894, and the process of her beatifica- 
tion was begun in 1916. This little book gives the secret of her 
sanctity—her lifelong practice of union with Our Lord in the 
Blessed Eucharist. The ‘ practice’ is a spiritual treasure, but 
the translation will hardly help toward the popularity the boo 
deserves. M.D. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF SHELLEY. By E. Carpenter and G. Barne- 
field. (Allen and Unwin. 4/6.) 


_ The student of poetry may be pardoned for sometimes doubt- 
ing whether analytic psychology can offer to literary criticism 
much that is either illuminating or new. For it is a mistake to 
believe that those things are unknown which are merely un- 
labelled. But if these methods are applied; if poetry is to be 
analysed for symptoms of the psychologic state of the poet, the 
critic has at least the right to ask that no part of the evidence 
shall be ignored. 

The theory which informs this honest and conscientious at- 
tempt to analyse the psychology of Shelley suggests that the 
poet was an example of one born out of due time; that he, the 
premature scion of a future race which will resemble the angels 
of heaven, ‘ where there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage,’ was crushed by the conflict with a society which could 
not understand his superiority. That, further, he was, or would 
have been, a great mystic; that he understood human nature, 
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and was the poet of true and pure love and the ‘future glories of 
humanity. While yielding to no one in admiration of Shelley’s 
literary genius and personal sincerity, the present writer is un- 
able to find that any of these opinions are wholly justified by 
the evidence. 

In the first place, it is true that the troubled story of Shel- 
ley’s friendships both with men and women, his inability to 
conceive a beauty that was not feminine in its physical traits, 
his own appearance and his studiously asexuai terminology, 
taken alone, might fairly bear the interpretation which these 
authors put upon it. But they do not stand alone. Shelley’s 
morbid emphasis on exaggerated physical torture, especially as 
applied to his heroes; upon scenes of horror, which he always 
represents in detail; upon the repulsive physical accompani- 
ments of death; upon unnatural unions and physical contacts, 
all indicate that the marked vagueness of his descriptions and 
allusions to the differences of sex is rather a compensation for 
something that was present than an evidence that anything is 
lacking. At least, no hypothesis can be sound that does not 
take these facts into account. Moreover, in regard to the 
kindred subject of his representation of love, it must be noted 
that Shelley never represents the love of his characters as issu- 
ing in anything beyond its own gratification. To this all other 
considerations whatsoever must subserve. It does not appear 
that in his own vexed career Shelley ever progressed beyond 
the seeking of himself in the object of his affections. Certainly 
his characters never do, and this must surely invalidate his 
claim to be the poet of true and pure love, even as it points to 
the strength, not the weakness, of his natural instincts. His 
claim to understand human nature is disposed of by the fact that 
he regards it as always either inky black or radiantly white ; he 
projected his own unusual simplicity of nature upon all the 
world. Precisely so his claim to the prophet’s mantle is vitiated 
by the essential unreasonableness of his poetry. In proof that 
Shelley was a mystic Mr. Barnefield quotes the famous lines 
from the ‘ Prometheus,’ ‘ Life, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass, Stains the white radiance of eternity,’ a view which, he 
says, all mystics hold. Manes, Zarathustra, and the Albigen- 
sians doubtless did. If there is any true mystic who does, the 
present writer knows him not. 

Difference of opinion must not be allowed to obscure the 
sincerity and care with which this little book is written, and the 
evident appreciation of a gifted poet. But, if one more caveat 
may be entered, it is that the authors should not generalise 
quite so dogmatically on love, ‘as women feel it.’ 

E.M.P. 
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EDITORIAL 


I‘ adjoining columns of The Times (May 12th), Dr. 
H. D. A. Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, Ox- 
ford, and Sir William Joynson-Hicks are reported to 
have said some interesting things about the doctrinal 
position of the Church of England. Their remarks are 
all the more interesting because they set forth entirely 
contradictory opinions on a subject that must be of the 
deepest importance to both speakers. 

Dr. Major, realising that the English Church is faced 
with a crisis due to the ‘mediaevalising’ encroach- 
ments of Anglo-Catholicism, pleads for a simpler 


_creed that will win the ready acceptance of the modern 


man. Most of the official theology of the Church of 
England, he maintains, is out of date in a number of 
ways, and needs drastic reformation. He believes that 
great numbers of people are kept out of the Church 
because of the ‘impossible character of the Church’s 
theology,’ which lays an ‘ absurd and quite un-Christ- 
ian emphasis upon the importance of assent to a num- 
ber of intellectual propositions.’ What is wanted is a 
living theology that will grip the modern mind. This 
theological reformation, he continues, ‘ must be mainly 
carried on by Christian clergymen, but there is to-day 
great scope in the undertaking for educated English 
laymen. Historians, philosophers, scientists of mark 
could all be of great help to the Church in the effort to 
achieve theological reformation if they would not only 
point out where the Church’s doctrines appeared to them 
to be in conflict with truth, but also how they thought 
any particular doctrine might be reformulated so as to 
be in agreement with modern knowledge.’ In the liglit 
of the synoptic teaching of our Lord, no more ought to 
be required of any disciple than that he should call 
Him Lord and Master and strive to follow Him in 
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daily life. He should not be compelled first to affirm 
his belief in a number of propositions mainly of a meta- 
physical and historical character. Amo, not credo, is 
the Christian creed. 

While Dr, Major sees in the abolition of antiquated 
dogma the only possible way of getting people to come 
to church, Sir William Joynson-Hicks protests vehem- 
ently that there can be no possible submission to those 
who are openly ‘ determined to alter the fundamental 
principles of the Church of England.’ The Principal 
of Ripon Hall wants to get rid of the old-fashioned 
teaching of his Church, but the Home Secretary objects 
‘in the strongest way’ to anything that will ‘ alter the 
fundamental basis and the character of the Church of 
England as settled at the period of the Reformation.’ 

Comment on such a striking divergence of views is 
almost superfluous. But the position is not without its 
tragic note. Both men evidently realise that some last 
desperate effort must be made to save the sinking ship. 
Yet how very different are their methods. One thinks 
the only way of salvation is to throw everything over- 
board; the other is afraid that if anything else goes 
over the side the ship will take a bad list and certainly 
founder. In the meantime, the Barque of Peter stands 
by on an even keel. 

But what does ‘ the man in the street’ make of it all? 


* * * * * 


By the death of Amy Lowell America has lost one 
of her most prominent poets. Miss Lowell was an 
experimentalist in verse who did more to influence the 
form of poetry than any other of her literary contem- 
poraries. In this country, with our well-established 
traditions in literature, any attempt to devise new pat- 
terns of verse is regarded with some suspicion, but 
America is free to discover by experiment what is the 
most natural way of expressing herself in song. Alice 
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Editorial 


Meynell has said that those who have little to say 
clamour for much space in which to say it; but although 
Amy Lowell invented many spacious methods to ex- 
press her inspirations, no charge of vacuity can ever 
be brought against her. If her expansive treatment of 
any thought strikes a note of surprise in our traditional 
minds, it is clear that she adopted this strange medium 
as the one most suitable to convey the varied light and 
shade of her original conceptions. Miss Lowell was 
always a keen student of the poetic form, who never 
tired in exploring its possibilities and amenities. She 
was fond of weaving patterns in her verse, with varied 
cadences recurring at intervals and a varying rhythm 
that gives due emphasis to her musical lines. Many of 
her poems are wonderful tapestries of closely inter- 
woven colour and subtlety of design, reinforced with 
a wealth of descriptive detail and breadth of view. 
But, unlike many who allow themselves latitude in the 
form of verse, Amy Lowell had an infallible feeling 
for the concise expression and was able to balance with 
telling imagery her emotional and intellectual quali- 
ties. Her poem ‘Patterns’ is one of the best-known 
examples of her design in verse. A few lines may be 
quoted in illustration : 


I walk down the garden paths, 

And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 
I walk down the patterned garden paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 
I too am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden paths. 


My dress is richly figured, 
And the train 
Makes a pink and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders. 
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Just a plate of current fashion, 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 
Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whalebone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 

Of a lime tree. For my passion 

Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please. 


Besides her successful experiments in verse, Miss 
Lowell was responsible for the introduction into our 
language of what is called polyphonic prose. This 
form of writing has many rhymes and sound echoes, 
and, in the hands of a master, is admirable for descrip- 
tion and narrative. It is capable of rapid movement 
and intense emotional feeling. Those who are in- 
terested in poetic and prose forms will be adequately 
rewarded by a study of Amy Lowell’s work. 


* * * * * 


Beneath the apparent levity of Mr. Gillow’s paper 
on the Royal Academy there are some solemn prin- 
ciples of art and criticism that our readers will discover 
and commend. His characters illustrate two not un- 
common types of men: one, who ‘ does’ the Academy 
because it 1s ‘ the thing,’ and tries to like and say the 
right thing; the other, who approaches the ordeal in 
a light spirit, makes several faux pas, but instinctively 
knows more about pictures than his self-conscious 
companion. 


EDITOR. 
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ST. THOMAS AND THE TEACHING OF 
CHRIST 


ORE and more are the students of St. Thomas 
coming to realise his deep insight, and indeed 
foresight, into modern biblical problems. A striking 
example of this insight is to be found in his treatise 
on the Incarnation. We make no apologies for repro- 
ducing the bulk of the article [3a Qu. 42, Art. 4.] 


_ It was fitting that Christ should not commit his doc- 
trine to writing. 

First, on account of his dignity ; for the more excellent 
the teacher, the more excellent should be his manner of 
teaching. Consequently it was fitting that Christ, as the 
most excellent of teachers, should adopt that manner of 
teaching whereby his doctrine is imprinted on the hearts of 
his hearers. . . . For writings are ordained, as to an end, 
unto the imprinting of doctrine on the hearts of the hearers. 

Secondly, on account of the excellence of Christ’s doc- 
trine, which cannot be expressed in writing [quae litteris 
comprehendi non potest]. . . . If Christ had committed 
his doctrine to writing men would have had no deeper 
thought of his doctrine than that which appears on the sur- 
face of the writing. 

Thirdly, that his doctrine might reach all in an orderly 
manner; Himself teaching his disciples immediately, and 
they subsequently teaching others by preaching and writ- 
ing ; whereas if He himself had written, his doctrine would 
have reached all immediately. 

(Ad. 3m.). Those who were unwilling to believe what 
the apostles wrote of Christ would have refused to believe 
the writings of Christ, whom they deemed to work miracles 
by the magic art. 


Every word in this wise, scholarly article deserves 
thought. 

1. St. Thomas distinguishes between a book writ- 
ten immediately by God and a book written immedi- 
ately by men under the inspiration of God. This 
obvious distinction, which even the most unlettered 
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can understand, even the most accredited can over- 
look. Indeed, there are not wanting Catholic exegetes 
who seem to give to words of great antiquity a mean- 
ing which is modern. Thus the Vatican Council says 
‘The books of the Old and New Testament . . . hav- 
ing been written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author’ [ Sess. iii, c. ii, 
de Rev.]. Here the Latin word is auctorem. Unfor- 
tunately the English word author when related to a 
book has a precise and unambiguous meaning. With- 
out defining exactly what this meaning is, it is enough 
to say that in modern English, God is not the author 
of the Bible. The authors of the Bible are Moses, 
David, Solomon, Matthew, Mark, Paul and the rest. 
God, on the other hand, is ‘Inspirer’ of these books 
which have as authors { English] Moses and others. 

If, however, Jesus had written a book we should 
have been obliged to differentiate it sharply from the 
books which are now in our canon. A book written 
immediately by Jesus, the Word of God, would have 
been on another plane than that of any of the inspired 
writers, because God would himeslf be the author 
[English] of the book. Any failure to accept this 
principle, far from being a reverence for our existing 
Scriptures, is a very emphatic denial of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. 

2. ‘On account of the excellence of Christ's doc- 
trine which cannot be expressed (comprehendi) im 
writing.’ 

There are those for whom this sound exegetical 
principle would seem to be a borrowing from Modern- 
ism. Yet if St. Thomas here, as elsewhere, approves 
himself as modern of the moderns, he is not modern- 
istic. 

Some incautious exegetes, overwhelmed by the 
weakness of words to express thoughts, and especially 
of human words to express divine thoughts, have exag- 
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gerated this weakness into powerlessness. They have 
looked upon every formula of faith not merely as 
actually inadequate, but as possibly inaccurate. In- 
deed, this inadequacy of words to express dogmas has 
been so thoroughly accepted as a dogma that every 
formula of faith has been thought capable of what is 
called ‘restatement.’ But too often the restatement 
of an old doctrine has merely been the statement of 
entirely new doctrine. Thus the restatement of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ means that Jesus, though 
divine, is not God. The restatement of the Redemp- 
tion is that Jesus died for those who need no redeem- 
ing. The restatement of the Bible as a unique book 
of inspiration and revelation is that it is one book 
amongst a thousand of almost equal inspiration and 
revelation. 

The exaggerations of a good principle cast such 
Suspicions upon the principle that few are found to 
hold it good. Within the past generation there have 
been times when men of no mean courage would not 
have dared to say what St. Thomas has said, lest they 
should be branded as modernists. For such as these 
somewhat timid students of, if not soldiers of, the 
truth the outspokenness of St. Thomas has a trumpet- 
note of encouragement. If ever a man knew what is 
in words, it was the Angelic Doctor. No man, indeed, 
has coined fewer, or used more, words. His vocabu- 
lary is probably the richest in the realm of thought. 
And although he coined no words but used many, Nil 
tetigit quod non ornavit. Not only did he see more 
in the words than saw any of his forerunners, but to 
almost every word he added some further gift of 
thought. Yet whilst he used words as no thinker ever 
used them to convey thought, yet it is his expert and 
considered judgment that human words, however per- 
fect, are no perfect medium for expressing intelligible 
—and still less divine—realities. 
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Minds wearied by what they term a strife of words 
sometimes find themselves regretting that the Word 
made flesh did not set down the expression of His 
divinity, transubstantiation, and the other fundamental 
doctrines in plain literal statements. For their relief 
they can turn not only to the profound wisdom of St. 
Thomas, who warns them against this, but also to the 
fate that has befallen plain literal statements of the 
Word made flesh. For it so happens that the gospel- 
lers have left us the very words of Jesus on several 
fundamental doctrines, yet the clearness and literal- 
ness of these statements, far from ending discussion, 
has engendered it. Thus what could be clearer than 
such phrases as: Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
I will build my Church.—This is my Body.—Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the most blessed God? And 
Jesus said to him, I AM. No words could be clearer 
ot plainer. Yet no words have begotten such strife. 
St. Luke has been at pains to recall how our Blessed 
Lord even foretold the fate of his plain statements : ‘If 
I shall tell you, you will not believe me’ [ ZA. xxii, 68]. 

3. The phrase used by St. Thomas is of deep scien- 
tific insight : ‘ Men would have had no deeper thought 
of his doctrine than that which appears on the surface 
of the writing’ [nihil altius de ejus doctrina homines 
aestimarent quam quod scriptura contineret ]. 

The language which Jesus would have used to ex- 
press his doctrine would naturally have been the lan- 
guage of his surroundings in Palestine. But the words 
of the living language would already have a meaning 
which the people would understand because, not he, 
but the people had made it. If then he had set down 
the chief heads of his teaching directly in writing, and 
not directly in the minds of his chosen disciples, this 
writing would seem to be a code of doctrine over which 
neither the people nor the chosen disciples had any 
power, even of explanation. St. Thomas acutely re- 
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marks that the normal effect of thus committing his 
doctrine to writing would have been what the ex- 
perience of the last three hundred years in Europe 
has shown it to be. Men would take the words of the 
writing to be a full and adequate expression of the 
divine revelation. But as this view could not bear the 
criticism of truth, minds with a power of weighing evi- 
dence would tend to reject the Scripture as a divine 
norm of truth. 


4. In his reply to the third objection, St. Thomas 
analyses the temper of mind which avers that it would 
be satisfied with nothing short of the self-sufficing 
evidence of doctrinal formularies drawn up by Jesus 
Christ himself. He seems to suggest that such a state 
of ‘mind is lacking in faith because it is lacking in that 
—_— of reason which must accompany all adult 
aith. 

With these profound thoughts the Dumb Ox re- 
commends the wisdom of his Master to his contem- 
poraries. 


Vincent M’ Nass, O.P. 
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Minds wearied by what they term a strife of words 
sometimes find themselves regretting that the Word 
made flesh did not set down the expression of His 
divinity, transubstantiation, and the other fundamental 
doctrines in plain literal statements. For their relief 
they can turn not only to the profound wisdom of St. 
Thomas, who warns them against this, but also to the 
fate that has befallen plain literal statements of the 
Word made flesh. For it so happens that the gospel- 
lers have left us the very words of Jesus on several 
fundamental doctrines, yet the clearness and literal- 
ness of these statements, far from ending discussion, 
has engendered it. Thus what could be clearer than 
such phrases as: Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
I will build my Church.—This is my Body.—Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the most blessed God? And 
Jesus said to him, I AM. No words could be clearer 
ot plainer. Yet no words have begotten such strife. 
St. Luke has been at pains to recall how our Blessed 
Lord even foretold the fate of his plain statements : ‘If 
I shall tell you, you will not believe me’ [ Zé. xxii, 68 ]. 

3. The phrase used by St. Thomas is of deep scien- 
tific insight : ‘Men would have had no deeper thought 
of his doctrine than that which appears on the surface 
of the writing’ [nihil altius de ejus doctrina homines 
aestimarent quam quod scriptura contineret ]. 

The language which Jesus would have used to ex- 
press his doctrine would naturally have been the lan- 
guage of his surroundings in Palestine. But the words 
of the living language would already have a meaning 
which the people would understand because, not he, 
but the people had made it. If then he had set down 
the chief heads of his teaching directly in writing, and 
not directly in the minds of his chosen disciples, this 
writing would seem to be a code of doctrine over which 
neither the people nor the chosen disciples had any 
power, even of explanation. St. Thomas acutely re- 
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marks that the normal effect of thus committing his 
doctrine to writing would have been what the ex- 
perience of the last three hundred years in Europe 
has shown it to be. Men would take the words of the 
writing to be a full and adequate expression of the 
divine revelation. But as this view could not bear the 
criticism of truth, minds with a power of weighing evi- 
dence would tend to reject the Scripture as a divine 
norm of truth. 


4. In his reply to the third objection, St. Thomas 
analyses the temper of mind which avers that it would 
be satisfied with nothing short of the self-sufficing 
evidence of doctrinal formularies drawn up by Jesus 
Christ himself. He seems to suggest that such a state 
of mind is lacking in faith because it is lacking in that 
— of reason which must accompany all adult 

aith. ; 

With these profound thoughts the Dumb Ox re- 
commends the wisdom of his Master to his contem- 
poraries. 


Vincent M’Nassz, O.P. 
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THE REGULAR TERTIARIES OF ST. DOMINIC 
IN RED MOSCOW 


EFORE the Revolution of 1917 religion in 
Russia was very real; the people, as a whole, 
were pious and God-loving, and a stranger would 
have been struck by the intense piety which existed in 
town and country alike. The vast solitudes of his 
native land have had their effect on the character of 
the Russian peasant, filling him with an extraordinary 
spirit of mysticism. Young and old seemed possessed 
by some strange power of detachment from external 
influences while engaged in prayer. They appear to 
be raised into a state of ecstasy, and I have often 
noticed quite young children, apparently lost to their 
surroundings, praying with a fervour whichis astonish- 
ing to a Western mind. 

Up to the year 1917 there was little or no religious 
freedom in Russia; then followed a few months of 
liberty, after which the Catholic Church was subjected 
to a persecution which could only have been originated 
by the spirit of darkness. Very few Catholics out- 
side Russia know anything of the sufferings of their 
brothers and sisters in the faith. Perhaps here I may 
be allowed to quote from the introduction to Princess 
Almedigen’s book, The Catholic Church in Russia 
To-day: ‘Go to Russia and see how Catholics live 
there, and then come back and tell me whether people 
whose beliefs are not founded on the rock of truth can 
stand one-tenth of what they endure.’ 

During those critical years, 1914 to 1920, I lived in 
Moscow, and there I found a little band of workers 
who, in God’s mercy, had been gathered together to 
carry on his work in this time of stress. It was a great 
privilege to be admitted to the friendship of the head 
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The Regular Tertiaries of St. Dominic in Red Moscow 


of this community. She was a woman of rare per- 
sonal charm, with a magnetic influence over others. It 
was no wonder that the beauty of holiness in her drew 
many to give a like sacrifice of self and to devote their 
lives to help the sick and oppressed. It is interesting 
to be able to look back and trace God’s guidance in 
the life of his servant, Mme. Abrikossoff. She was a 
member of a numerous and well-known family in 
Moscow, and, as was usual for girls of the intellectual 
class, she was educated at home by visiting professors. 
When about eighteen she came to England and en- 
tered Newnham College, where she studied for two 
years. She had a great love for this country, and al- 
ways showed much kindness to any English visitors 
whom she met in Russia. She returned to Moscow on 
the completion of her education, and was married to 
her cousin, M. Vladimir Abrikossoff. 

Being a good linguist, Mme. Abrikossoff sought | 
diligently for the truth among the people and in the 
literature of many countries, and this search eventu- 
ally led to her conversion to the Catholic faith. In 
December, 1908, she was received by the Vicaire of 
the Madeleine Church, Paris, and, a year later, her 
husband followed her into the Church. Both became 
Dominican Tertiaries. While visiting England in his 
youth M. Abrikossoff had lodged in the house of a 
Catholic lady. He often made fun of her faith; this 
she took in good part, and Mme. Abrikossoff firmly 
believed that her husband owed his conversion to the 
prayers of his hostess. For some years this devoted 
pair worked for the conversion of their fellow-country- 
men, holding meetings for converts and non-Catholics. 
As under the old régime such gatherings might be 
treated as conspiracies, those who convened them ran 
serious risks. Many girls of the educated class were 
received into the Church, conversions among men be- 
ing more difficult. 
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Mme. Abrikossoff had visited Rome after her, con- 
version and had an audience with Pope Pius X. His 
Holiness particularly stipulated that, though she had 
been received according to the Latin Rite, she should 
conform to the Rite of the Oriental Church as soon as 
that Rite could be safely practised in Moscow. As 
there was no Church of the Oriental Rite in that city, 
the converts assisted at Mass in the Latin Rite at the 
French or Polish Churches. A Society of St. Vincent 
of Paul was started for the relief of the poor; the 
members carried on their self-denying work with the 
utmost zeal. 

After the deposition of the Czar in 1917, the Soviet 
Government did not at once show hostility towards 
religious bodies. During this time of respite (on May 
28th, 1917, O.S.) M. Abrikossoff was ordained, by 
Mons. A. Sceptychi, in the Maltese Church of St. John 
the Baptist at Petrograd. As it was impossible to have 
a public church in Moscow, M. Abrikossoff obtained 
permission from the Catholic Metropolitan of Petro- 
grad to set aside one of the rooms in his own house as 
a chapel. This room was furnished by the gifts of the 
worshippers, so that the Oriental Rite might be car- 
ried out as perfectly as possible.* Many of the con- 
verts, wishing to have a definite rule of life, became 
Dominican Tertiaries; others desired to enter the reli- 
gious life, and about nine left their homes and put 
themselves under the direction of Mme. Abrikossoff, 
who trained them as an elder sister. Thus was estab- 
lished the first Dominican congregation of Oriental 
Catholics. 

* Several of the converts continued to practise the Latin 
Rite at the Polish or French Churches. When I discussed this 
subject with one of them, she said that in becoming! a Catholic 
she wished to break entirely with her old religious associations. 
Although altered in principle, the rites and ceremonies had not 


changed exteriorly, and she did not wish to renew the painful 
and disagreeable memories of the ‘ Orthodox Church.’ _ 
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In Russia only fifteen Catholic books were allowed 
to be printed! The Abrikossoffs therefore collected 
many theological works in other languages, and these 
were translated by Mme. Abrikossoff and her converts ; 
also some secular works, such as The Lord of the 
World by Mgr. Benson. 

We heard of Revolution in other places, but life 
went on in the war-time course to which we had be- 
come accustomed, and when I expressed fear lest such 
a calamity should overwhelm our city, my pupils 
would say, ‘ Moscow is the heart; the heart cannot be 
touched.’ But on October 25th, 1917, the heart was 
pierced. I was on my way to Mass that morning, when 
I was startled by the sound of incessant firing. A 
cadet ordered me to go home, but, hearing that I was 
quite near a friend’s house, he allowed me to proceed, 
and I arrived safely after a few more delays. As it 
was impossible for me to venture into the scenes of - 
horror outside, I was allowed to share in the life of 
the little community, whose spiritual duties were per- 
formed as usual. In the chapel, Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament was kept up day and night. ‘ Under 
the shadow of the Almighty’ we abode secure during 
those ten days of ‘terror’ and ‘destruction,’ which 
came not nigh us, though all round houses were being 
searched for arms and their inmates shot or taken to 
prison. When the streets were comparatively safe and 
I could return to my rooms, I realized what abomina- 
tion of desolation those days had wrought in the once 
beautiful city whose stately homes now lay in ruins. 
What of their former inhabitants? Gladly would I 
forget how that question was answered; the tales of 
horror are too terrible to recall. 

Day by day life grew more difficult; food prices 
soared until even necessaries were unobtainable; the 
scanty rations deteriorated in quality and quantity, and 
our under-nourished bodies were less able to resist the 
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biting cold. The houses in which we lived had first-class 
sanitation and efficient central heating, but all this 
was useless when there was no fuel and, in many cases, 
no water. The small oil or wooden stoves we used to 
heat our drinks had no power to heat our rooms. The 
bodily discomfort was hard to bear, but far, far worse 
was the effect on our spirits of the general atmosphere 
of suspicion and moral degradation. The one beam 
of light in this dark and evil time was our faith; the 
Dominican Catholics bore their privations heroically. 
I could tell of many who fulfilled their duties under 
pitiable disabilities. 

One poor woman used to hobble to church through 
the snow, her immense, but wretchedly thin, boots 
covering poor feet black with gangrene. Another 
memory is that of a young student convert who at- 
tended Mass and devotions with great fervour. He 
lived at home and was the only Catholic in the house- 
hold. Having a weak constitution, his health gave 
way under the awful hardships, and his family, declar- 
ing that he was mad, called in a doctor, who signed an 
order for his removal to an asylum. Fortunately he 
was spared such a fate, for he died before the order 
could be carried out. Throughout his illness he bore 
starvation, cold and even harsh treatment without a 
word of complaint. 

In 1920, when I was able to leave Moscow, the band 
of Dominican Tertiaries was bravely keeping the light 
burning there. In 1921 I received a letter from Mme. 
Abrikossoff, now known as the Mother Superior, writ- 
ten in her usual bright and hopeful style : ‘We go on 
living and striving amidst very hard conditions. . . . 
The community of St. Dominic has grown (we are 
fifteen Sisters now) and is flourishing with fervent 
zeal, working very hard.’ Such devoted workers for 
their country’s good and the conversion of their fellow- 
countrymen deserve our prayers. The following para- 
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graphs tell how Russia, under her present Govern- 
ment, rewards those who give up all that the world 
holds dear in order to do this: 

During 1917-1920 Fr. Vladimir was twice im- 
prisoned; in 1922 he was exiled and the Church in 
Moscow was closed. 

The Mother Superior and her little community con- 
tinued their work with undaunted courage. In 1923 
the Convent was raided by Soviet officials and all were 
imprisoned. Seven months later the Mother Superior 
was exiled to Tobolsk in Siberia for ten years. The 
Sisters and some of the converts are still in prison or 
in exile. 

This is but a bald statement of facts : we know not 
what untold sufferings lie behind the words. So the 
Russian Government hopes to stamp out Christianity ; 
so all down the ages have persecutions broken out; 
and yet the Faith will triumph. 

If what I have written should awaken a compassion- 
ate interest in this heroic Dominican Community 
among English Catholics, I should feel that my grie- 
vous experiences have not been in vain. 


KATHLEEN WEST. 
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MEDIAEVAL ROADS 


T is a commonplace that, prior to the nineteenth 
century, communication between one part of Eur- 
ope and another was never so safe or so rapid as under 
the Roman Empire. The Roman roads were the 
cement of the ‘ pax Romana,’ and the ‘ pax Romana,’ 
as has been well said, is an ideal which the modern 
world has not yet been able to realise. 

As far as the problems of communication are con- 
cerned, the invention of the steam and internal com- 
bustion engines establishes an absolutely rigid gulf 
between the modern age and all previous ages. Before 
the nineteenth century mechanical transport was un- 
known, and Napoleon could command no greater faci- 
lities than Julius Cesar. 

Any consideration, therefore, of the relative efh- 
ciency with which the past ages dealt with these ques- 
tions must stop at the nineteenth century. From then 
onwards the whole nature of the problem is revolu- 
tionised, and resources become available, whose poten- 
tialities we have, as yet, hardly begun to realise. 
Whether they are capable, in concert with other agen- 
cies, of giving some kind of unity to a world from which 
social, moral and political unity have entirely vanished, 
is a question which the future alone can decide. 

It has been suggested, with very probable truth, that 
the Romans derived many of their ideas of practical 
statesmanship from their contact with the Persian Em- 
pire; and it is well known that the Persians were mag- 
nificent road-makers. For our purpose it is sufficient 
to note that, under the Roman dominion, the first 
serious attempt was made to unite Europe, and that as 
the Imperial frontiers were pushed outward, the con- 
tinent was gradually covered by a network of splendid 
roads, many of which are in use at the present day. 
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On these roads Julius Cesar once covered eight hun- 
dred miles in eight days. The news of the death of 
Nero was carried by special messenger to Galba, who 
was then in Spain, a distance of 332 miles, in thirty-six 
hours. Such speeds were exceptional; but they estab- 
lished records which were to remain unbeaten and even 
unapproached for nearly eighteen centuries. 

It is often vaguely imagined that the age of ‘ pro- 
gress,’ which was ushered in by the Reformation, wit- 
nessed a vast improvement on the wretched transport 
facilities of the Middle Ages. In support of this view 
there is not a scrap of corroborative evidence. The 
social and economic chaos, caused by the Black Death 
had led to widespread neglect of the roads and bridges. 
The enormous political upheavals of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the headlong moral collapse that followed the 
Reformation, vastly exaggerated the evil. In 1668 
Pepys lost his way on the main road between Newbury 
and Reading, and again near Salisbury. In 1680 
Thoresby actually got lost on the Great North Road 
between Doncaster and York. Early in the sixteenth 
century Erasmus was relieved and pleasantly surprised 
to reach Louvain from Cologne, without having en- 
countered any robbers. In 1572 the Papal nuncio, 
bearing the urgent dispatches announcing the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, took fifteen days to get from 
Paris to Rome. Everyone is familiar with the tales of 
highwaymen and brigands who infested the roads dur- 
ing the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In- 
deed, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was 
still considered dangerous to travel unarmed from 
London to Dover. Macauley has vividly described the 
atrocious condition of the English roads during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and when Young 
made his six months’ tour in 1770, they seem to have 
been as bad as ever. No improvement of any kind is 
manifest until the advent of Telford and McAdam. 
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The unity of the Roman Empire was essentially 
political, and the repair and maintenance of the im- 
portant highways formed part of the regular pro- 
gramme of the central government. With the collapse 
of that government in the fifth century the roads 
rapidly fell into disrepair, and were entirely neglected 
by the precarious civil authorities that replaced it. 
When Europe in the eleventh century was rising from 
the sleep of the Dark Ages towards the meteoric 
heights of the age of St. Francis and St. Dominic, this 
department of the civil administration had become, like 
so many others, a function of the Church. The care of 
the roads and the construction of bridges, even when 
not actually carried out by the monastic orders, was 
regarded as a form of charity to travellers, and, as 
such, the duty and privilege of every Christian. 

As the administrative chaos of the Dark Ages crys- 
tallised into the civil order of the mediaeval period, the 
Church was gradually able to hand over to the civil 
authority a work which she had only undertaken be- 
cause nobody else was capable of doing it. By the time 
that this process was completed, the Middle Ages had 
passed the summit of their greatness. Thus the mediae- 
val period proper is one of transition and confusion. 
Under feudal theory the maintenance of bridges and 
the upkeep of the roads was the work of the landowner, 
through whose country the road ran; and the necessary 
revenue was provided by the taxes and tolls that he 
had the right of levying. In practice there were a thou- 
sand and one variations from this procedure. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century was founded 
the order of the Bridge Friars, whose special, self- 
appointed task was the care of the highways, the con- 
struction of bridges and the establishment of ferries 
at suitable points on the rivers. They were responsible 
for the bridge at Pont St. Esprit, which is still in use, 
and for the even more famous bridge over the Rhone at 
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Avignon. The impulse given by their example seems 
to have been considerable. In 1176 Peter Colechurch, 
a priest, commenced the re-building of London Bridge, 
on the site of the old wooden structure. National in- 
terest in the enterprise rose to a high pitch; and in 
1205, when Colechurch became too old to carry on, 
King John summoned a famous French engineer, 
Isembert, to succeed him as director of works. The 
bridge was finally completed in 1209. Under Richard 
II there was founded in Birmingham the Gild of the 
Holy Cross, a lay brotherhood, who undertook the re- 
storing of the two most important bridges in the city, 
and the repair of certain ‘foule and daungerous high 
wayes.’ é; 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century we find 
the Bishop of Durham granting forty days’ indulgence 
to all the faithful who shall assist in the repairing of 
Botyton Bridge. Another of his memoranda reads : 

‘ Persuaded that the minds of the faithful are more ready 
to attach themselves to pious works, when they have re- 
ceived the salutary encouragement of fuller indulgences, 
trusting in the mercy of God Almighty and the merits and 
prayers of the glorious Virgin, His Mother, of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and the most holy confessor, Cuthbert our patron, 
and all the saints, we remit forty days of the penances im- 
posed on all our parishioners and others . . . sincerely 
contrite and confessed of their sins, who shall help by their 
charitable gifts or by their bodily labour in the building and 
in the maintenance of the causeway between Brotherton and 
Ferrybridge, where a great many people pass daily.’ 

At a time when almost every human activity was 
saturated by the influence of the Faith, when a man’s 
life was not divided into a number of inviolably separ- 
ate compartments—business, religion, politics, domes- 
tic life, and so on—when the Church could rigidly 
enforce her ‘ Truce of God,’ could exercise a whole- 
some supervision over all educational work, and could 
equip and manage hospitals all over the Continent—at 
such a time it is easy to exaggerate the specially ‘ pious’ 
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character of any one type of enterprise. Bridge-build- 
ing was encouraged by the Church in exactly the same 
Way as was any form of charitable work. It was plainly 
for the common good, and, as such, had her approval 
and her vigorous encouragement. In the later mediae- 
val period it is interesting to notice how frequently the 
initiative came from ecclesiastical sources. Thus in 
1339, on the request of the Prior of St. Neot’s, Par- 
liament decrees : 

‘ Let there be good and true men assigned to survey the 
bridge and causeway of St. Neot’s, whether they be broken 
down and carried away by the rising of the waters, as the 
Prior alleges, or not. And in case they are broken down 
and carried away, to inquire who ought and was used to 
have it repaired, and who is bound of right to do it; and 
how the bridge and roadway may be re-made and repaired.’ 


It is evident that the responsible landlord had simply 
let the matter slide, and that the Prior had taken upon 
himself the voicing of the complaints of the neighbours 
and travellers. 

Almost every bridge constructed during the Middle 
Ages was placed under the protection of a patron Saint; 
and on the more important ones a chapel was erected 
in his or her honour. Bow Bridge was under the patron- 
age of St. Catherine; London Bridge had a chapel 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. The fifteenth 
century chapels are still to be seen on the bridges at 
Rotherham, St. Ives and Bradford-on-Avon. By a 
special charter Edward III settled £10 a year on 
* William Kaye and William Bull and their successors, 
for ever to perform Divine service in the chapel of St. 
Mary, newly built on the bridge at Wakefield.” 

The first half of the thirteenth century marks the 
absolute pinnacle of the mediaeval civilisation. It was 
the age of St. Francis and St. Dominic, and the preach- 
ing friars were travelling all over Europe. It was the 


? £10 then had the purchasing value of at least £150 now. 
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age of the later Crusades, when huge concourses of 
men were continually on the move. It was the age of 
the minstrels, tumblers, jugglers, itinerant merchants 
and pedlars, and all that quaint fraternity who con- 
stantly wandered from town to town, displaying their 
talents and hawking their wares. It was the golden age 
of the pilgrimages. The Hanseatic League was con- 
solidating the commercial unity of the northern coun- 
tries. One is astonished by the restless activity of the 
English Kings, who continually ranged from one end 
of their dominions to the other, accompanied by the 
entire court—of John, who seldom spent more than 
a week in one place, of Edward I, who, without leaving 
England, changed his abode seventy-five times in a 
single year. When these things were possible, travel 
was quite obviously not the laborious business that 
many would have us believe. The more closely one 
studies the thirteenth century, the more fully does one 
realise the nature of the crushing disaster which the 
Middle Ages suffered in the pestilence of the Black 
Death. 

The paving of the streets of Paris was undertaken 
by Philip-Augustus (1180—1223) at the beginning of 
his reign. The city already possessed at least two mag- 
nificent stone bridges, connecting her with the suburbs. 
‘I am at Paris,’ writes Guy de Bazoches, about the end 
of the twelfth century, ‘in this royal city where the 
abundance of nature’s gifts not only retains those that 
dwell there, but invites and attracts those that are afar 
off.” It is interesting to compare these words with the 
dictum of Horace Walpole that Paris is ‘ the beastliest 
town in the universe,’ and with the opinion of Howell, 
who wrote in 1620 that ‘ the city is always dirty, and by 
perpetual motion the mud is beaten into a thick, unc- 
tious oil that sticks so that no art can wash it off, and 
besides the indelible stain it leaves, gives so strong a 
scent that it may be smelt many miles off.’ 
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Some of the military operations of the thirteenth 
century are amongst the best testimonies that can be 
cited as to the general condition of the roads. The 
accurate concentration before Beziers of the three de- 
tachments of the Albigensian Crusading army was a 
feat of considerable military skill. But the fact that it 
could be attempted with a reasonable hope of success 
shows a reliance on roads which were not likely to be 
rendered impassable by bad weather. The main body, 
who had marched from Lyons, were, of course, on the 
Roman roads all the way; evidently these had been 
well maintained. 

Consider, again, the famous march of the rebel 
barons to London, before the encounter with King 
John at Runnymede. With a force of between 15,000 
and 30,000 men they marched from Bedford to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—a distance of at least forty-five 
miles—in rather less than twenty-four hours. Such a 
feat demands excellent generalship and high discip- 
line; but it also demands good roads. All through the 
mediaeval period, Windsor was considered a day’s 
march from the Tower. 

With the passing of the Black Death the whole order 
changes with dramatic completeness. The cement of 
the Middle Ages—the moral unity of the Catholic 
Church—is everywhere crumbling, and the Papacy has 
become the pawn of the French Kings. Economically 
Europe is in a state of utter chaos, with which the civil 
order is powerless to cope. Industry and trade are 
almost at a standstill, and every department of the pub- 
lic works is hopelessly neglected. Charles VI, com- 
menting on the appalling condition of the roads around 
Paris, says that hedges and brambles have encroached 
all over the highways and that some of the main roads 
are quite impassable. In 1353 Edward III ordered the 
re-paving of the road from Westminster to Temple 
Bar, and Parliament declared that this road ‘is so full 
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of holes and bogs and that the pavement is so damaged 
and broken that the traffic has become very dangerous. 
for men and carriages.’ In 1376 Parliament called 
attention to the disgraceful condition of the bridge 
over the Trent at Nottingham. The bridge is described 
as ‘ruinous,’ and it is asserted that ‘oftentimes have 
several persons been drowned, as well as horsemen, as: 
carts, man and harness.’ In 1481 a whole row of houses 
on London Bridge fell into the river with considerable 
loss of life—the result, not of a severe storm, but of 
gross neglect and the lethargic disregard of repeated 
warnings. 

It may be laid down as axiomatic that the supreme 
aim of any civilised society is the preservation of unity. 
That unity may be political, as in the case of the 
Roman Empire; it may be moral, as in the case of the 
Middle Ages. Now it stands to reason that a moral 
unity is at once the higher and the more hazardous of . 
the two; for, in the first place, political unity follows 
as a corollary from moral unity, and in the second a 
moral code is a far easier thing to undermine than a 
political system. The modern world has frankly aban- 
doned both ideals and has substituted national unity 
as the supreme goal. The establishment of the Con- 
gregation of the Index and of the Inquisition were 
steps taken by the Church to preserve the moral unity 
of Europe; the rigid prohibition of free speech and 
the savage persecution of ‘ national heretics ’ (the most 
modern sect being that of the ‘ conchies ’) are the recog- 
nised methods of preserving national unity in times of 
stress. 

But the great triumph of the Middle Ages consisted 
in this—that, with facilities of communication which 
never equalled those of the Romans, they united Eur- 
ope as she had never been united before, nor has been 
since. In surveying the part played by roads in Euro- 
pean history, and always admitting that unity of some: 
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kind is the ultimate aim of all civilised societies, one 
may summarise the various phases by four equations. 

The Roman power plus excellent communications 
equalled the political unity of Europe. 

The Church lus fair to indifferent communications 
equalled the perfect social and moral unity of Europe. 

The nations of the eighteenth century p/us atrocious 
communications equalled zero. 

The modern nations plus the railway, the motor-car, 
the aeroplane, the telegraph and the telephone egual 
the League of Nations, which is, at all events, a step 
in the direction of the most elementary form of political 


unity. 
A. L. Maycock. 


EUROPA AETERNA 


The grass grows in the cobbled Minster-square, 
And mignonette blooms on the window-sills 

Of gabled quiet houses; noonday stills 

The sunshot silence, holy as a prayer 

Breathed by some soul untainted of the world; 
The perfume of the green flowers like a dream 
Steals through the sweet noon in a subtle stream; 
The greyness of the Minster shines sun-pearled. 
Beneath a carving of the ivory-bearded 

And golden-crowned three Magi of Cologne 

A white cat sleeps extended in the sun : 

The manuscript of the blue day is worded 

With strict Seraphic text; the Eternal Throne 
Stands as it stood ere (Time was first begun. 


WILFRED CHILDE. 
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AN APOLOGIA FOR OBERON 


I’ is a depressing thing that there should be so few 

people who really appreciate fairy stories, and still 
fewer who allow themselves to believe them. In fact, 
there is even got to be a certain theory that not to be- 
lieve them is a sign of intellectual enlightenment and 
freedom from superstition; than which nothing could 
be more false. It would be very much nearer the truth 
to say that it is a sign of intellectual darkness to re- 
ject the Daoine Shee, and a notable token of supersti- 
tion to deny the royalty of Huon, once of Bordeaux 
and later of Fairyland. 

We would not assert, indeed, that it is necessary to 
have for the world of elves the same certainty of be- 
lief that one has for the truths of religion; nor need . 
one be able to dogmatise as positively about the 
motives of Titania as one is able to about those of 
Attila the Great, Anthemius, Heraclian, or any other 
historical characters of whom we know even less than 
we do of Titania. But there is no valid argument 
against the existence of fairies and fairyland which 
would not be equally valid against the existence of 
Kamschatka, in which, nevertheless, we most firmly 
believe. In fact, if we return to the days of the inno- 
cence of nations, before their characters had been 
vitiated, and their intellects depraved, by the horrors 
of education, we should find that, whereas it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to convince them of the existence of 
Kamschatka, it would have been even harder to con- 
vince them that there were no fairies. And rightly so. 
They knew that the Land of the Fair Folk was under 
the mountains of Wales; they knew that the Daoine 
Shee lived in the hills of Scotland and Ireland; that 
the Land of Yfe was under the sea off the coast of 
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Devon and Cornwall northerly to Wales; as they knew 
that Lyonesse was between England and France. And 
as for Tir nan Oge and St. Brandan’s western isles, 
might one not see them daily, far over the ocean, shin- 
ing on the distant horizon, an almost tangible Para- 
dise? But Kamschatka—it is a poor exchange to have 
lost Hy-Brasil and gained only Kamschatka. Besides, 
without going into the detailed geography of the elfin 
continent, was it not well known that fairies had been 
seen in the field by the stile as you go to the church, 
and that the blacksmith’s grand-daughter had been 
changed by the fairies, and was brought back by a 
spell the wise woman told him, yet even so was not 
like other children but, in the phrase of a hundred 
villages, was ‘fairy kist’ all her life? Thomas the 
Rhymer had been there, and many another beside ; the 
prescribed conduct was very well known to those who 
had never had the privilege of learning that the daffo- 
dil was a trumpet-shaped flower, or any other such 
remarkable fact. That rowan wood is specific against 
enchantment, that the wise man never eats of the fairy 
banquet, never disobeys a fairy’s order, and never 
questions what he sees in their company, who is ignor- 
ant? Or who shall pretend unawareness of the good 
fortune of those who are friends with the Good Folk, 
or of the ill fortune of those who shall transgress their 
law, whether by laying axe-blade to their trees or by 
rashly wearing the elfin green? 

Decidedly, if it is to go by human testimony, or by 
detailed information about them, it is a rash man who 
shall deny the presence and activities of the elves; 
rash indeed, for they have their own means of punish- 
ment. It is no little thing to be swept away and to re- 
turn, as Oisin returned, to a strange world and an 
alien people, himself but a handful of enchanted dust. 
Oisin, indeed, had been a dweller in the land of all 
hearts’ desire; but not such the fortune of those who 
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are captured in wrath, and not in love. The believer 
shall easily understand those whom he comes among ; 
he shall speak freely to the elves and hear their-an- 
swers. But the unbeliever wanders in darkness; there 
are words in the movement of the leaves, and he does 
not know what they mean; there are voices that speak 
in the waters, but he does not know what they say. 

Thus ignorant are we all of what the wise Greeks 
knew, and the wise Romans had not forgotten, the 
knowledge, crystallised for ever by that classic world 
whose intellectual achievements we have never out- 
done, in their doctrine of ‘the third person who saw.’ 
Orestes need not fear the human avenger so much as 
the unimpassioned Eumenides; and the heavy-footed, 
clumsy-tongued man who destroys where he never 
builded, and lays waste where he did not dig, need 
not fear human law, or human retribution, so much as 
the unseen, unconcerned spirit who shall turn the stars 
in their courses against him, and the winds in their 
paths across the sky, until the wood of his own gate 
shall wound him as he opens it, and the tuft of a 
dandelion plant fling his horse as he rides back from 
market. 

But if it be asked why we have forgotten this so 
salutary knowledge there might be many answers, and 
among them this. We have chosen to use the fairies 
for our own purposes, and we cannot blame them if 
they use us for theirs. 

Secure in the belief that there could be no such 
things, and only because we did not know we had seen 
any, we took the last step to our downfall : we dared 
to pretend that they existed. We dared to invent a 
whole literature of moralistic stories in which the 
“Hidden People’ who know none of our morality, 
and admit no laws but their own, were forced to play 
the part of policemen in order that some child who 
could understand Roland at Roncesvalles, or Byrt- 
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noth at the ford, might be convinced that honesty is 
the best policy even in this world. Nog was this any- 
thing more than the introduction to our decline; for 
we went on to degrade them still further. We made of 
them a device whereby in lessons we might avoid diff- 
culties; we told, and tell, our unfortunate pupils that 
the crocus is a fairy, or that a fairy makes it grow, and 
that it is a fairy’s fault that prepositions govern nouns, 
or whatever mysterious function it is that the preposi- 
tion performs. The child, being an intelligent child, 
quite naturally refuses to believe anything we say, and 
merely wonders politely why we consider it necessary 
to say anything which we obviously consider untrue. 
And then, last step in our degradation, we proceed to 
make a literary amusement of them. 

No criticism is offered here of Mr. W. B. Yeats as 
a poet; but he is a worse offender against the fairy 
kingdom than many people who could never have 
written ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ No one more 
strongly than Dalua, he of the Long Hand, or any of 
their companions, would have affirmed the apparent 
paradox that the Celtic twilight is all moonshine. Let 
but one of them arise out of the darkness and lay a geist 
upon Mr. Yeats and he will see how very daylight and 
imperative a matter it is. 

This, and such as this, has been our fault, and the 
fairies have taken a very characteristic vengeance 
upon us; for they have not ceased to act on us, with 
us, and often against us; but they have ceased to show 
themselves, and they watch us as we go wildly round 
inventing theories, and experimenting with remedies, 
searching among all material things for the origin of 
that which had no material source; they watch us as 
they pass on their own errands, one to another repeat- 
ing the truest line that Shakespeare ever wrote, and 
which he heard doubtless in the Forest of Arden from 
the very lips of him to whom in his fantasy he assigns 
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it, ‘ Lord what fools these mortals be ’"—six words of 
comment and condemnation. 
Fools indeed, for it is more than the road to Fairy- 
land that has thus been forgotten. The people that 
can no longer see King Oberon’s footprints on the 
darkened grass is also blind to other things; and those 
who cannot write out the lines which recall changelings 
to their homes, cannot write carols either. Conscious, 
superior smiles are on the lips to-day of those who 
listen, as to an antiquarian curiosity, to the old jubilant 
announcement : 
‘I saw three ships come sailing by 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
The ships sailed into Bethlehem 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
Three ships sailed into Bethlehem 
On Christmas Day in the morning.’ 


For the modern audience is quite sure that if it saw 
three ships they would not sail to Bethlehem—and 
perhaps it is right. 

Evetyn M. PARKER. 
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INSOLVENT 


Too well we know the hundredfold safe stored ; 
Must all our gifts be given for final gain? 
We Godward run, uneaséd of love’s pain, 

Hot-foot pursued by pitiless reward. 

Ah, veil awhile Thine eyes, too loving Lord, 
Still watching, like a smiling mother fain 
To thank the baby stumbling in her train 

For stalkless daisies from the dappled sward. 


Tenderly mirthful with a mirth divine, 
Comes speedy answer, kind as a caress : 
‘If I should veil Mine eyes, what sun would shine? 
Beauty and colour on the light must wait. 
I am the worth of all thy worthlessness, 
Thy Way and thy Reward exceeding great.’ 


S1steR Mary Benvenvta, O.P. 
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AT THE ACADEMY 


LGERNON: Half-a-minute, Charlie, I must 
get acatalogue. We must do the thing properly. 
I always look. on a visit to the Academy as a kind of 


sacred rite, with its own rubrics and ceremonies. Here 
we are. 


Cuar.es: ‘Asa what? Oh, yes, of course. A bit out 
of my depth, though. Very solemn, isn’t it? But why 
do you want a catalogue? 


(ALGERNON (frowning slightly): Don’t talk so loud. 
You never know who’s here. We want a catalogue to 
know the name of the pictures and who did them. 
They’re all numbered, you know. Besides, people are 


talking about some of the pictures, and we ought to 
know all about them. 


Cuartes: Bit stuffy in here? Reminds me of 
Madame Tussaud’s. Lots of figures standing about 
looking serious. All got catalogues, too. I say. What 
about putting that one in your pocket and trying to 
find out what the pictures are about without it? Good 
fun. Then we can check them after and see how many 
winners we’ve got. No? But look here. We’re not 
supposed to like what other folk like, are we? Not 
bound to, I mean. I know I shan’t. Where’s that pic- 
ture of Steve, and the Weighing Room at Hurst Park? 

ALGERNON (whispering) : Don’t talk so much. People 
don’t like it. This is a serious occasion. This is ‘Art, 
not Amusement. Can’t you see how intent everybody 
is? 

Cuartes:: Rather. Like a funeral. I say. Do look 
at that girl with the old chap with a pencil and note- 
book. Doesn’t she look bored? Poor kid. 


ALGERNON (sternly): The pictures in this Gallery 
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Cuar.es (looking about furtively): People are say- 
ing all sorts of clever things. I suppose one is ex- 
pected to here. I just heard a man talking about 
‘atmosphere,’ and the ‘wonderful power of sugges- 
tion.” That High School girl behind you (don’t look 
round) said everything in that picture was concentrated 
in that little blob of pink. Don’t expect me to say 
clever things like that, will you? 

ALGERNON (guickly): You couldn’t if you wanted 
to. You don’t understand the language of criticism. 
There are certain inevitable words and phrases which 
people use when they are looking intelligently at works 
of art. 

Cuar_Es: Bit stereotyped, eh? Now when I like a 
picture, I just say, ‘ That’s jolly good,’ or ‘ The fellow 
who did that knew what he was painting about.’ I 
daresay it sounds amateurish, but pictures don’t appeal 
to everybody in the same way. 

Aucernon (loftily): The studies in still life seem 
to have caught the public eye. You will notice that 
many of them are already sold. That is indicated by 
the small red tab. Look at those roses and that lacquer 
box. They’re absolutely true to life. 

Cuartes: I suppose they are. But I thought you 
were above that sort of thing. I think I remember you 
said once that those things were only decorations, not 
real works of art. They’re rather too pretty-pretty for 
me. All right, of course, for my lady’s boudoir, but 
there isn’t any punch in them. 

AucERNON (horrified): Punch! Don’t let people 
hear you say that. They seem to like them, and they’ll 
think us awful outsiders if 

Cuarues (excitedly): I say, do look over there. 
That picture. Someone’s just diving for the ball on 
the boundary. Well saved, sir! 
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At the Academy 


ALGERNON (consulting catalogue): Charlie! Do 
think before you speak. That picture is called ‘ The 
Angel of the Annunciation.’ It is painted by an Acade- 
mician. 

CHARLES: Sorry. But doesn’t it look like it? I 
mean, quite a near thing, but just pulled it off. I’ve 
seen Hendren looking exactly like that, intent, you 
know, and all that. Talking about religious pictures, 
though, I heard a fellow saying the other day that all 
the very best pictures in the world, those top-notchers 
Americans buy at Sotheby’s, are religious in subject. 
He said all the best art was religious, or inspired by 
religion. I’m a Catholic, you know, and he said that 
beastly Reformation was responsible for all the rotten 
things in modern life, I mean all the nasty things 
decent people hate, like brass knobs on bedsteads, and 
Woolworths, and so on. That’s why painters don’t 
deal with religious subjects in the proper spirit. He © 
said you can’t paint a thing properly unless you be- 
lieve it. 

A.LcERNoN: There may be something in what you 
say. I don’t think there are many religious subjects 
here this year. 

CuHarLES: There’s probably one about Wembley. 
Or there ought to be if there isn’t. The Giant Racer, 
now, at night. Here’s Pontius Pilate. I like that. 
That’s the true spirit. Religious treatment. Feeling 
of gloom about it, and tragedy. Something final. But 
I don’t like this St. Francis a bit. He looks glum and 
oppressed, and much too grumpy. Atmosphere (dash 
it, it is the right word though) all wrong. 

A.cernon: The portraits are supposed to be worth 
aw at. They are usually among the best things 

ere. 

CuarLes: Don’t ask me to admire the Anglican 
Bishops. I believe there’s a pretty good muster of 
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them as a rule. I say, Algy, you can’t imagine artists 
being inspired to paint them, can you? I mean, leap- 
ing out of bed to do it, like Milton to add a line to 
Paradise Lost. 

ALGERNON: That’s your bigotry coming out. 
They’re excellent paintings in spite of what you say. 
When a famous artist receives a commission to paint 
any notability, he is flattered and honoured. 

Cwartes:: I should have imagined it would be just 
the other way round. Now, if I was an artist I should 
want to paint certain things and people, and no wild 
horses would force me to paint anything or anybody 
I didn’t want to. What's that up there? 

ALGERNON: That? Let me see. That is called 
‘North Wales: Evening.’ It’s a monochrome. Do 
you like it? 

Cuartes?: Rather! It’s the best so far. I should 
like to buy that. I should never get tired of looking at 
it. Just a dim line of hills, with a bluey haze. . . 
I’ve been to North Wales, and there is that air of quiet 
mystery about in the evening, and a great feeling of 
calm strength in the hills. You know what I mean, it 
makes you want to think and examine your conscience 
and feel like a worm. 

A.crecnon: Makes you what? That’s not the thing 
to say here. I distinctly heard that woman with the 
lorgnette titter. She’s telling somebody else now. I 
do wish you wouldn’t make us look fools. 

Cuartes: Sorry, old man. But it was that picture 
that did it. Some people make you feel like that, too. 
I remember 

Aucrernon:: For heaven’s sake don’t get reminis- 
cent. Look at this. ‘Christ among the People.’ All 
the people look exactly alike. 

Cuartes: And the face of Christ has a too remote 
look. But it is a beautiful face with a touch of sad 
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mystery about it. Yet He seems to be rather aloof 
from the people. I don’t think He was ever like that 
with people around Him. And I wonder why painters 
scarcely ever make Him a young man? He was onlya 
young man, younger than us, when He died. 


A.cEernon: At it again! There are one or two 
paintings in this room I have seen reproduced in the 
papers. Here they are. They say this one, ‘A Street 
Accident,’ is almost a mystery picture. The labourer 
has evidently fallen from a height. He is lying dead 
on the pavement. Notice the expressions on the faces 
of his companions, who look on helpless and awed. 

CuarLes: That is a very natural picture. The 
woman is bending down just as a woman would. Right 
there in the emergency. She has probably remembered 
to send for a doctor. What is the other picture? 


Atcernon: It is called ‘Daughters of Eve.’ A 
mother and child beside an apple tree. The apples 
droop tantalisingly low: even the child could pluck 
them. 


Cuarzes : An obyious subject. Hasn’t anyone done 
that before? But it is just the kind of picture people 
will like, not for what it means, but for what it is. A 
mother and child, especially when they are homely and 
conventional like these, always get there. Who is that 
girl up there? 

Atcernon: That is ‘ Miss Ti,’ if that helps you. 
Don’t you think it very striking? 

CuarLes: Look at her right hand. Long, cruel 
fingers like talons. You can judge a girl by her hands. 
Did I ever tell you about the girl with hands like porce- 
lain, and little blue veins—— 


Atcernon: Oh, shut up. Your criticisms are too 
personal. You are supposed to admire the fine draw- 
ing and colouring, and to find out the secret of a pic- 
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ture’s success, not launch out into the story of your 
life. Keep that for the Sunday papers. 


Cartes: I always thought there were a lot of big 
pictures here. I am sure I have read of ‘huge can- 
vasses ’ somewhere. 


7 ALcERNOoN: That is one of the noticeable features 
in this year’s exhibition. There are very few big pic- 
tures. 


Cuares : I suppose there is some reason for that. 
A big picture takes up a lot of room, and nowadays 
people seem to be getting rid of their mansions and 
country seats. Day by day we are getting smaller and 
smaller, hats, you know, and all that. Smaller houses, 
smaller pictures. (That’s not mine. I read it in the 
paper last night.) Hullo, here’s a painting of Cardinal 
Bourne. It’s not a bit like him, f think. But it must 
be a fine painting all the same. Queer sensation, you 
know, coming across your own portrait here, eh? I 
don’t think I should like it all 


ALGERNON : You needn’t be afraid of that. Here’s 
your precious ‘Weighing Room at Hurst Park.’ 


Cuarves: Good. Fred told me to be sure to see it. 
Plenty of colour thrown about here. See the jockeys 
waiting their turn to weigh-in. Look at those two little 
chaps. Apprentices, I suppose. They get an allow- 
ance in weight, you know. Perhaps the Stewards will 
buy this. I must say their shirts and caps show up 
well. 

Aucernon : Don’t you think this girl in the ‘ Yellow 
Dress’ is rather wonderful? You can see the firelight 
playing on it at the side. You almost expect it to 
flicker a bit. 


Cuartes: Yes. It’s not a warm glow, either. It’s 
like a flame in the sunshine. What about these ships? 
‘The Nelson Touch: restoring H.M.S, Victory.’ I 
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suppose that is meant to be symbolic. The old shi 
in dry-dock, with all its associations, and the Dread- 
nought standing by. Plenty of action, too. Just the 
kind of picture for a club. 

Atcernon : If you know any idealists (I don’t sup- 
pose you do), you might tell them to come and see 
that picture up there, ‘ Evening Glow on Rosengarten,’ 
an example of colour without form. It is the kind of 
place they dream about during the evening rush-hour. 
It has the vague, elusive charm of all ideals. 

Cuarzes: I know you think I’m horribly material. 
But here’s a fine piece of flesh and blood. Good old 
Steve! I didn’t think he was a bit like that. In the 
papers he’s always wearing that ‘just ridden a winner’ 
smile. I wonder who'll present it to him? By the 
way, what do you think he’ll ride in the Derby after 
all? Funny if he pulled it off again. A fellow in the 
train the other day j 

A.cERNon: You know I never bet, and I think it is 
a symptom of the age that a jockey—— 

Cuar es : Consider it said, old man. I think I re- 
cognise the introduction. Whatever can be the title 
of that gruesome thing? It looks like an incident in 
the last chapter of a third-rate Victorian novel. Don’t 
look at the catalogue for a minute, I want to guess. 
What about ‘A Peep beyond the Veil’? or ‘ Love be- 
yond the Grave’? Now look. No? 

A.cernon: The title is ‘ Whither?’ 

Cuar.es : ‘ Whither’ what? 

AtcERNon : Just ‘ Whither?’ Let me explain. It is 
the funeral of alady. The coffin is being lowered into 
the earth, but the spirit is rising from the remains, and 
the question is, ‘Where is it going now?’ 

Cuaries: Rather a naked spirit, isn’t it? I don’t 
like it. Besides, spirits don’t wait until the funeral to 
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depart. They gobeforehand. Otherwise there wouldn’t 
be any funeral. Rotten. I bet I know the meaning 
of that picture, the one with the horses. They’re wait- 
ing for something. Notice how they all turn the same 
way. I’ve seen sheep do that when they were afraid, 
and cows. There’s trouble brewing there, probably a 
terrific storm. The sky is leaden, and the clouds are 
in turmoil. Am I right? 

Aucernon: Absolutely. It is ‘The Coming Storm.’ 

Cuartes : I remember reading about it now. Some 
paper said those horses were painted with Mr. Mun- 
ning’s stunning cunning. Neat? What bridge is that? 

ALGERNON: Blackfriars. The scene is dull and 
foggy, as it should be. .I must say I like pictures and 
poems about places one knows. Some Fe simply 
cry out to be painted. I suppose all these paintings 
of places in Italy, France and Spain just had to be 
done when the artists saw them. They are all so per- 
sonal. 

CuarLes: I know what you mean. It’s often the 
same with people. You feel you have to know them. 
Last year, I remember 

ALGERNON: We must get on. Don’t gossip. Tell 
me about it after. That ‘Baptism of Christ,’ high up 
on the right, would look well in a plain stone church. 
The high colouring would stand out in pleasing relief. 

CuaRLEs : Of course it would have to be in the bap- 
tistry. Have you noticed what a number of the pic- 
tures look as if they had been done in distemper? I 
didn’t know that was a common complaint among 
artists. 

ALGERNON : It is perhaps one of the effects of the 
poster-art of to-day. Few colours, and next to no 
shading. But don’t talk about distemper. You really 
should learn a few elementary things about colour 
and line. 
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CuarLes: Behold another version of that ever- 
popular topic, ‘ Love Locked Out.’ In the cold, too. 
No house is near, no light shines in the window. To 
be continued. One might venture to dub that run- 
ning figure ‘Whither?’ 

ALGERNON : You are quite wrong. ;That is not love 
locked out at all. It is a soul, and the name of the 
picture is ‘The Soul’s Journey.’ 

Cuares: These scantily-clad souls, doing the high 
jump or the hundred yards, leave me, as they look 
themselves, utterly cold. No self-respecting soul 
would be seen out like that. It is another effect of the 
Reformation. ‘The Realms to which we pass at 
Death’ stunt. ‘ Beyond the Veil,’ by Mr. Vale. Also 
‘A Peep Behind the Scenes’ by Peevish Percy. Lead 
me away. 


Autcernon: Do stop. Your remarks outrage the 
sensibilities of the people round us. I can see them 
registering hate. 

Cuartes: I am always eloquent about things I dis- 
like. What’s this, No. 471? 


Atcrrnon : ‘ Mountain Pass.’ This is the painting 
about which a caustic critic said that the subject had 
fallen out of the picture. But it is a fine piece of work. 
That criticism was really an enormous compliment. 
On the left is the mountain pass, on the right the dark 
gloom of the abyss relieved by the white bird hovering 
in mid-air. There is genius here. 

Cuar.es: That is a healthy subject. I like these 
outdoor scenes of sunshine and blizzards. So much of 
the other stuff is morbid and sticky. Here’s dear old 
St, Anthony being tempted again. They can’t leave 
him alone, can they? And there’s the lady of the piece. 


AtcErnon: This is supposed to be the best painted 
face in the Academy, ‘Mr. Jones, of Notting Hill.’ 
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It is rugged, but has a rough beauty in it. I am sure 
it is just like him. What are you looking at, Charlie? 


Cuartes: This is the real goods! ‘ Derby Day.’ 
Now that’s the kind of thing for me. Life and colour, 
and you can just hear the chattering and cheering. 


ALGERNON (shrugging his shoulders): For those who 
like that sort of thing 


Cartes: Don’t be superior. You know you 
wouldn’t mind taking the winnings. Here we are at 
the sculpture. Whatever’s that figure on the pedes- 
tal? Looks like someone rising with difficulty to make 
an after-dinner speech. (Coming nearer.) Oh, I say. 
I wish I hadn’t said that. But I think it’s a shame to 
make Christ at the pillar look like that. The thing 
has got no right here. I’ve half a mind to—— 


A.cERNoN : For once I agree with you. It offends. 
Do you like ‘ Mary of Nazareth’? That one on the 
right. 

Cuartes: Aren’t her hands dreadful? I mean, 
they’re not in keeping with the rest of the figure. It 
looks as though the sculptor had left it all unfinished. 
Perhaps that is the fashion. I say (looking at his 
watch), what about it? 

Atcernon: About what? Going? But there are 
thousands of things yet. At any rate, we must find 
this etching and aquatint with the lines ‘One crowded 
hour of glorious life is worth an age without a name.’ 
It sounds promising. It is so easy to miss really im- 
portant work. And one feels such a fool afterwards 
when people ask questions. It must be over here. 

Cuar_es (looking at it, and stifling a guffaw): O, 
Algernon. You drew a dud here. A cock-fight, and 
the victor crowing over the remains. I hope—— 

ALcERNON (badly netiled): How was I to know 
what it would be? I thought it might be something 
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spiritual. What were you going to say—you hope 
what? 

Cuares : Nothing of any importance. Just that I 
hope the better fowl won. Shall we go? 

ALGERNON (as they go down the steps, a little pom- 
pously): Well, Charlie, what is the supreme impres- 
sion you carry away from the Academy? To my 
mind 

Cuartes: Impression? Oh, yes. Well, feet. 

ALGERNON (looking very superior): Feet? What- 
ever do you mean? 

CHARLES (with conviction): Ache. Ache dreadfully. 





STEPHEN R. GILLow. 
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ON PRAISE 


ROM the chapel of Our Lady of the Pines the 
young man came to the evening sea. The quiet 
refrain his companions had been chanting for Her in 
whose honour the pines for ever swayed their graceful 
heads still haunted his ears. Quibus Te laudibus 
efferam nescio, they had sung, making solemn plaint 
that before the Queen’s beauty all human praise of 
words seemed vain. And for the first time this ancient 
familiar phrase came as a revelation to his mind. 
Looking on the dying sun as it loosed its crimson 
mantle along the line of sea, as if about to doff its daily 
raiment for the night, the young man thought on the 
sweet folly of praise. What is worthy of all praise, he 
pondered, like the beauty of God and the things God 
has made, is greater than all praise, nor can the praise 
of men be ever enough. Quia major omni laude, nec 
laudare sufficit, sang the Sequence of the Body of 
Christ. But this folly of praise was the sweet foolish- 
ness of wisdom, akin to the folly of the Cross, the 
audacity of love. To praise God, even to praise this 
sunset splendour, was an adventure in word and spirit, 
quantum potes, tantum aude, but an adventure 
prompted by love that feared not to stake its little all 
on the hazard of speech and thought. And for those 
with eyes to see and minds to know who set out bravely 
on the golden venture of praise there would always 
be reward, even if the Father smiled at their childlike 


prattlings. 
* * %* %* 


But if words and thought were weak, there remained 
always the praise of silence that fled the bounds of 


speech, the tricks of reason, Before the supremely 
beautiful, words died on the lips and the mind stood 
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On Praise 


still. There are some things not given to the mind or 
lips of man to utter that find their halting praise in the 
uncharted depths of the soul. To speak is often to 
slay; and what a man may know and love in a dark 
manner, and praise obscurely in silent mood, he may 
spoil with words that sound strangely hollow in the 
listening air. 


And as the sun fell below the horizon the young man 
spoke no word of praise. 


Tue Pitcrim. 


RECOMPENSE. 


‘ For thee, Master of the World, poetry is a princely diver- 
sion: but for us it was a deliverance from Hell.’ 


Hassan: Act III, Scene I. 


‘Where did you learn, O Hassan, bearded, fat, 
The Ars Poetica?’ ‘In scented Streets, 
The Market of Bagdad, and boiling sweets, 
And sitting silent on my coloured mat.’ 


But servile kings God binds in vulgar state 
Of gold and marble, carpets rich and deep: 
You, Caliph, may not laugh nor even weep, 
While Hassan dreams he is the lord of fate. 








LAUDA SION SALVATOREM 


Sion, lift thy voice in singing, 
To thy Saviour glory bringing, 
Praise thy Shepherd and thy King; 
Greater He than all thy praising, 
Yet thy heart, thy voice upraising, 
Fitting tribute ever bring. 


Lo! as theme for thy thanksgiving, 

Bread from heaven, blesséd, living, 
Given as food to man to-day; 

Feast which, by His friends surrounded, 

Christ at that Last Supper founded,— 
Humbly we believe and say. 


Let thy praise, in tuneful chorus, 
Full of melody, sonorous, 

Spread to ev’ry child of man; 
Joy o’er sorrow victory winning, 
Tell—oh, tell thy joy’s beginning : 

How this heavenly feast began. 


Lo! our King new food bestoweth, 
Newer Paschal Victim showeth, 
Ancient rites are overpast ; 
Elder things by new outdriven, 
Truth and light to men are given, 
Darkness yields to day at last. 


That which Christ, at supper sitting, 

Did, He bids us do, in fitting 
Memory, for evermore ; 

And, by words of consecration, 

Bread and wine, for our salvation, 
Change to Him whom we adore. 
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Lauda Sion Salvatorem (Translation) 


This as truth the Christian taketh, 
That the bread true flesh He maketh, 
Changeth into blood the wine; 
What no sense of man receiveth, 
Faith, unfaltering, believeth 
Dwells beneath the outward sign. 


Under common symbols hidden— 
We believe, as we are bidden— 

Things divine these veils enfold ; 
Flesh our food, His blood our potion, 
Yet, beyond our sense or notion, 


Christ Himself we here behold. 


All of Christ we, therefore, taking, 
Him dividing not, nor breaking— 
Take Him, wholly, to our gain;. 
Thousands feed on Him; one only 
Weary Pilgrim, spent and lonely— 
Unconsumed doth He remain. 


Saints and sinners, Him receiving, 
Gladd’ning, or His fond Heart grieving, 
Gather at this banquet sweet; 
Sinners, to their condemnation, 
Loving ones, to their salvation, 
He rewards as it is meet. 


At the breaking of the token, 
Doubt not but, as He has spoken, 
He is in the fragment broken 
Wholly, as within the whole; 
Loss not less’ning He sustaineth, 
Undivided He remaineth, 
Manhood, Godhead, body, soul. 
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Lo! the Bread from heaven descendeth, 
Given to each who homeward wendeth; 
To the children whom He tendeth,— 
Bread not meet for dogs to eat : 
Isaac’s sacrifice ; the killing 
Of the Paschal Lamb; fulfilling 
Find, in this our feast, complete. 


Very Bread! Good Shepherd, tend us! 
Jesu, pity and befriend us! 
Feed us, strengthen, and defend us! 
Lord, a happy entrance send us 

To the joys that never die; 
Thou, who all things canst and knowest, 
Who Thyself as food bestowest, 
Bid us follow where Thou goest; 
Grant us, if it be the lowest, 

Place at last with saints on high. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Winpows oF Nicut. By Charles ‘Williams. (The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; London; Humphrey Milford; 5/- net.) 

Anyone who has read and remembered Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams’ earlier volumes of poetry, Poems of Conformity, Divorce, 
and A Silver Stair, will look upon the publication of the present 
volume as something of a literary event, if not in the literary 
world at large, at any rate in his—the reader’s—own life. For 
Mr. Williams is the kind of poet one never forgets, or, better 
still, would wish to forget. It may be true that a new book of 
poems by him is not hailed with the same popular fervour as 
are the poems of, say, Davies or Drinkwater: the truth is 
that the poetry, be it old or new, of Mr. Charles Williams is 
all too good to be popular. After all, most popular stuff, prose 
or verse, is usually not particularly good. It may even be par- 
ticularly bad, like a comic or sentimental song. And any poet 
worthy of the name would shrink with terrified humility from 
being popular: he would hate to be photographed side by side 
with the latest film star or pugilist. Mr. Williams certainly 
would, if one can judge him from his poems, But he will be 
glad to know that the select friends his books have made for 
him are ready to welcome this new collection of poems, Win- 
dows of Night. ’ 

If I were inclined to quarrel with Mr. Williams over anything 
at all in this new book, it would be over that same title, 'Win- 
dows of Night; not on account of the finely classical poem The 
Window, but for what the title itself seems to suggest, namely, 
that the poet is in the dark. I am aware that the title can be 
read both ways. One can be in the dark and look through the 
windows of night upon the light and warm comfort of the snug 
room within. Or one can be in the comfortable, lighted room 
and look out upon the pitch black night. If the author were on 
the right side of the pane, so to speak, truly secure in the glow 
of the firelight, then I should not have to grumble. But I can- 
not help feeling that this excellent man and poet is shivering 
outside in the chill night air, and trying to peep through the 
window occasionally at the good things within. Of course I 
may be wrong in this surmise; { hope I am. But a close read- 
ing of all the poems he has published somehow makes me think 
I am right. As an example, I might ask why the poet wants, in 
this new volume, to get to The Other Side of the Way, and 
cannot? He evidently wants to cross the road so as to go 
home, where there is peace of mind and all doubt is at an end. 
For the poem is a parable, an allegory of unrest.. The author 
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is a man of highly spiritual and religious; (which is not the same 
thing necessarily in every case) ideals. What he wants, and 
what he is looking through the window for, is a Church that 
will give him, and enable him to live up to, the wonderful idéals 
he dreams and sings about. If any man has been blessed with 
the anima naturaliter Catholica, that man is Charles Williams. 

This is probably a most unorthodox way in which to review 
a book of poems. The only possible excuse is that it is the only 
way to review this book. Mr. Williams reveals not only what 
he sees and knows, but also what he is. Alone among the 
modern poets he lays bare his soul. That is his triumph and 
the success of all he writes, Fortunately he has a wonderful 
soul to exhibit to the public gaze. He has a mind that thinks 
clearly (as clearly as is possible, that is, in the dark) and a will 
that strives to act rightly. His thinking and acting make splen- 
did poetry. While W. H. Davies is telling a pretty fancy about 
a sparrow, delicately enough it need not be said, Mr. Williams 
presents the grim reality of A Dream, an abiding day-dream, 
surely, with him: 


No more in any house can I be at peace, 

Because of a house that waits, far off or near, 
To-morrow or (likelier) after many a year, 

Where a room and a door are that shall fulfil my fear. 


For last night, dreaming, I stood in a house and saw 
Softly the room door open, and one come in, 

Its owner, and as round the edge his evil grin 

Peeped ere he passed, I knew him for visible Sin. 


This note of expectation, of waiting, almost of doubt (but only 
the doubt of how to believe rightly) is touched in many of these 
poems, and sounded definitely, if a little impersonally, in nearly 
the longest in the book, To the Protector, or Angel, of Intellec- 
tual Doubt. 

For you too, in the Faith made fair, 

Have put on angelhood, and there 

Called your disciples, few but. skilled, 

To the devotion of your guild : 

Not with your candid raiment marred, 

As the hot grasp of Abelard, 

Ere loosed to counter Bernard’s blow, 

Caught it and tore it, Yes or No, 

But lightly wrought and worn at ease 

In those expanding sanctities,— 

Choosing now this, now that to be 

Aim of your joyous irony,— 
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Reviews 


This poem, cleverly metrical and flawless in imagery, is for 
Mr. Williams an intellectual joke. He would be the first to 
admit that doubt is no ‘ preserver from opinion,’ and that, as 
he himself says, it is only 
the Holy Ghost, 
Who, as his well-belovéd say, 
Hath driven opinion clean away. 


But it is a joke with a tear in it. If one cannot see the light 
in the window, one is always doubtful which way to turn. 

Towards his wife, Michal, Charles Williams is the chivalrous 
knight of song. Among the moderns, only Mr. Chesterton can 
keep him company in this respect. The praise of Michal has 
appeared in the earlier volumes, and in this her glory has not 
ceased to inspire. She receives her noble tribute in Sonnets 
after Marriage, generous, playful, a little wistful, Night Poems, 
the second with its delicate yet profound dialogue, and that de- 
licious apostrophe On Bringing her Breakfast in Bed. 

The poems on the Blessed Sacrament, On the Sanctissimum, 
show that the author is ready to believe in the Real. Presence. 
But even here, probably because the Presence he finds is in 
fact not real, he can write on adjoining pages. 

for thou 
Dost in this moment—hiding but the how 
Besought by all philosophy—expend 
Thyself in act, and so dost ever mend 
This now with thine Eternal. 
and 
Though still thy hid communion serves me best. 


Apart from this religious uncertainty that is for ever dogging 
his steps, Mr. Williams has some exquisite lines in the poem 
Crux Mundi, 
In dreams of a greep tree what madness lurks, 
But O what blossoming beauty in the dry! 


and in The Real Presence : 
When the young Church was robbed of her Adored, 
She sank, she cried: This, surely this is he, 
He newly come, Himself become our food. 


From the few extracts made to illustrate the author’s state of 
soul (any extracts would do this poet, above all others, scant 
justice: his work, as an apologia of honest searching after 
faith, must be read in the mass) it is at once evident that he is 
a stylist in word and form. He is an ascetic of speech who 
issues no uncertain challenge to the facile singers of to-day. 
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He has the simplicity of the inevitable word, the arresting 
phrase, and can therefore write a sonnet—his Silver Stair is the 
only sonnet sequence of this generation—as compact and vital 
as any of Alice Meynell’s, with a chastity of expression that 
glows like the flame of fhe love of God. His rhymes, again 
like Alice Meynell’s, are simple, as all rhymes should be, while 
he attains a splendid unity of rhythm by means of a subtle dif- 
ference in the pause of each line. But if his treatment of the 
difficult sonnet form is singled out for especial praise, it must 
be said that all other forms come just as readily to him. He is 
not always solemn, never didactic, and he can weave a fancy 
and turn a conceit with the best. 
He is seeking always. Even in the tube 


In catacombs and caverns 

And subways of the mind, 

Journeying goes my spirit 

Where is no peace to find. 
But I am sure he will find in the end everything that he so 
ardently desires. If only he can pluck up courage enough to 
leap the barriers between him and the other side of the way, I 
am certain he will land on his feet, and stand on his head for 
joy. What a book of poems he will write then ! 

Epwin Essex. 


Les MoraListes Curétiens. S. Jean Chrysostome, par Ph. 
E. Legrand. (Gabalda, 1925; pp. 315; 10 frs.) 

St. Jerome asked long ago: ‘ Who reads Aristotle and 
Plato nowadays?’ and the same might, alas, be said of St. 
Chrysostom’s works. No one finds the time; at least, they say 
so. Yet Chrysostom might safely be reckoned the greatest of all 
the moral preachers of the Church. Any preacher who has the 
curiosity to glance at these pages will find that he has lit upon 
a treasure. A preliminary notice gives us an admirable sketch 
of the Saint’s life; then follow three chapters on the Principles 
of Morality, the Virtues and Vices, and the Practice of our 
Duty. Each of these is divided up into sections dealing with, 
for example in the first chapter, free will, grace, predestination, 
the origin of evil, etc. These are illustrated by copious extracts 
from St. Chrysostom’s sermons, with full references. We will 
not insult the Saint by saying these discourses are practical ; 
he would not have been a saint had he indulged in unpractical 
sermons! But they are not only intensely practical, they are 
replete with humour and insight into the conditions of those 
amongst whom he lived.’ St. Chrysostom was faced with a 
social problem just as we are. The rich and the poor were the 
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two extremes then as now. As we read we can understand how 
the rich resented his stern insistence on the fact that they would 
only get to heaven by doing their duty to the poor! Read his 
description of a lazy man getting out of bed, p. 107, or his 
paneygyric on work—the ‘ dole-man’ would feel doleful if he 
read it today! Read his description of the woman who is 
peevish with her children; it sounds like No. 5 John St. over 
again. Then his assaults on the theatre! There is perhaps 
nothing wrong, he allows, but what thoughts it has en- 
gendered! What sordid aspects of life it has made only too 
familiar! What, he asks, is the best corrective? A visit to the 
cemetery ! We spoke of the Saint’s humour. Who would dare 
to say to-day ‘the worse the wine the greater the sin of 
drunkenness’? M. Legrand does not quote this passage from 
the Saint’s Homilies on II Timothy, but it is worth giving. 


A BroGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE Saints. By Mgr. F. G. 
Holweck, S.T.D. (B. Herder; London, W.C.1; 40 shil- 
lings.) 

Monsignor Holweck has placed all students in his debt by, 
achieving a work never before essayed—a no less task than 
cataloguing the names of all men and women who, during © 
twenty centuries of Christianity, have been reputed saints either 
by the official authority of Rome, by universal or local custom, 
or even by schismatical and heretical sects. Normally we should 
have expected the work to include only those allowed in the 
Roman or other authorised martyrologies, but the author’s 
reasons for not doing so seem adequate. His chief argument 
for including other names is based on the utility of such a com- 
prehensive work for students who need a good book of refer- 
ence. Accordingly here find a place Eastern bishops, confessors 
and martyrs who died in communion with the Holy See but are 
only venerated by the Schismatical Greek Church, alongside of 
those who were actually schismatics themselves.. Saints whose 
names are remembered only by the name of some small Welsh 
or Cornish hamlet, such as St. Tanwg of Llandanwg in Merion- 
ethshire, and SS. Cury and Gulval in Cornwall, are here pro- 
vided with a biographical note. 

Not the least merit of the work lies in the ample references 
given at the end of each biographical sketch. The only draw- 
back to the volume as a work of reference is in the want of 
method in arranging the large number of saints of the same 
name. It would have been both simple and satisfactory to have 
arranged these chronologically, or alphabetically according to 
their surnames, The great archangel comes nineteenth in order 
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amongst the Michaels, one hundred and twenty Johns precede 
the Baptist, including John Baptist de la Salle, who died in 
1719; whilst the Beloved Disciple does not find a place until 
two hundred and seventy-three of the same name have been 
treated of. This makes the finding of a John, James or William 
a task of several minutes, which is an irritating fault in a book 
of reference. The book, however, is a splendid achievement, 
including as it does nearly twenty thousand notices of saints, 
and the author deserves the highest praise. He has added an- 
other to the comparatively small number of books which every 
library must have. 
G.S.W.G. 


Tue Cuapiain or St. CATHERINE’S. By Herman J. Heuser, 
D.D. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 

This book closes with the words ‘ He remembered . . . how 
David actually set his failings and those of his brethren to 
music. And he took courage. 

‘ And so Father Martin’s reflections became this book.’ 


For more than five and twenty years the writer of this criti- 
cism has been at a loss for of pew to express the quality of 
the work done by the Editor of the foremost American catholic 
review. It was undeniable that under his editing the Ecclesias- 
tical Review had a quality all its own even in the elusive sphere 
of typography. 2 

What we have sought in vain to express has been thrown 
into our hands from the pen of the Chaplain of St. Catherine’s. 
Every issue he edited had a quality of quiet music. Even dull 
lists of recent books were given the grace of a struck diapason. 

But it is in his latest work that the musician ‘tunes his 
slender oat.’ Something that is the enemy of satire is here 
played with delicate fingering, in the interests of ecclesiastical 
perfection. His music not merely catches our ear but touches 
our soul. And its quiet pipings open for us here in the East 
the ways and even the foibles of our brothers and sisters in 
the Great West Land. 

V.M’N. 


A Criticism oF BisHop Gore’s THEORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu. By Rev. F. Woodlock, S.J., M.C. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. ; pp. 86; paper 2/6, cloth 3/6.) 

Someone has said of Bishop Gore that he is ‘ perhaps the 
greatest wit in England. Yet he attacks a Church of Rome— 
which never existed ; and defends a Church of England—which 
never existed !’ 
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Fr. Woodlock has undertaken to hunt Bishop Gore’s 
northern wit with patient reason. We believe that the writer of 
‘Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome’ should satisfy most 
of his readers. But we hardly think or dare to hope that he will 
satisfy Bishop Gore. 

His Lordship has a theory of religious thought which makes 
his conscience too scrupulous to accept communion with the 
chief Episcopal See of the World. But he has a theory of reli- 
gious life which makes it possible for him to remain in full com- 
munion with Nestorians and Arians. This baffles us. More 
than once have we asked, on what catholic principles can Anglo- 
Catholics justify their remaining in communion with heresy. If 
any Anglo-Catholic is capable of answering this question, it is 
surely Bishop Gore. 

Fr. Woodlock’s apologetic tone and temper are all they 
should be. The more fiery apologists will find his little book 
an eloquent plea for the amenities of controversy. May it be 
widely read. 

V.M’N. 


Tur Ways or Gop. The Story of a Conversion. From the 
French of Madame H. Mink-Jullien. By M. D. M. Golds- 
child, B.A. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd; 3/-.) 

In spite of the translation, which is irritatingly literal, this 
study of a conversion holds the reader’s attention from begin- 
ning to end. Madame Mink-Jullien was the child of modern 
pagans. Her first thought of God was ‘an intense regret that 
He should not exist’ and her favourite amusement a pretence 
“that God was.’ Later she experienced ‘ a great need of God; 
a practical certainty that He did not exist . . . a determination 
to make the definite solution of this problem the one object of 
my life.’ The problem was solved in an extraordinary manner ; 
and the average reader, knowing the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards spiritism, may feel perplexed. Pére Mainage, 
O.P., in his preface to the book admits the possibility of dia- 
bolical intervention, but adds: * We may discuss whether the 
devil was there or not, but of this we may be sure—that God 
also was there . . . and His presence in no wise authorizes us 
to conclude that He sanctions the claim of certain believers to 
indulge in spiritualistic practices. Between Madame Mink- 
Jullien and those unscrupulous Christians there lies the whole 
distance which separates good faith from unwholesome and 
morbid curiosity.’ 

A passion for truth and great moral courage are outstand- 
ing traits in Madame Mink-Jullien’s character. The most casual 
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reader cannot fail to be impressed by her devotedness, even as 
an unbeliever, to the ‘ austere duties ’ of wifehood and mother- 
hood, The Truth has declared: ‘ If any man will do the will 
of Him, he shall know of the doctrine.’ This woman did God’s 
will, as far as she understood it, and He, in @ strange, 
mysterious fashion, made known to her directly not only the 
fact of His own existence, but all the mysteries of revealed 
truth, 
M.S. 


LitrLe NINETEENTH CENTURY CLassics. Edited by John Drink- 
water. 


(i) Twenty Poems by Robert Stephen Hawker., With an In- 
troduction by John Drinkwater. 


(ii) Essays by Hartley Coleridge. With an Introduction by 
John Drinkwater. 


(iii) Twenty Poems in Common English. By William Barnes. 
With an Introduction by John Drinkwater. 


Gratitude is due to Mr. Drinkwater for his able editing of 
literary treasures in danger of being relegated to unfrequented 
top shelves together with writings of much smaller worth. In 
the first of the two Essays by Hartley Coleridge—Parties in 
Poetry, the author compares schools of verse with political 
parties ; and as the modern politician will find a corective and a 
broadening: influence in studying not only the great political 
men and movements but also significant lesser incidents and 
the trend of commoner minds, so will the modern poet and man 
of letters find a like profit in reading the little as well as the 
great classics. We are too much inclined to limit our acquaint- 
ance with minor poets to our contemporaries. The twentieth 
century, moreover, having only twenty years standing as a 
complete period ready to be studied in its entirety, runs perhaps 
a special risk of falling between two stools. The prefatory 
essays introducing each writer and his work are excellently to 
their purpose. 

Hawker was mediaeval—I should rather say pre-Reforma- 
tion—in thought, in temperament, in sympathies, even in dress. 
A Christ-Cross Rhyme, perhaps the most beautiful poem in the 
book after King Arthur Waes-Hael, recalls the earlier poetry of 
William Morris. But Hawker’s mediaevalism was something 
much deeper than Morris’s. It embraced soul as well as mind, 
and Mr. Drinkwater is surely mistaken when he dismisses the 
fact of Hawker’s reception into the Catholic Church on his 
death-bed as ‘ an event that had nothing to do with Hawker’s 
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robust and picturesque heyday, or with his poetry.’ It was, on 
the contrary, what even the most casual observer might have 
expected. 

William Barnes’ twenty poems in ‘common English’ will 
give pleasure to those who cannot fully appreciate his best 
known verse, from unfamiliarity with the Dorset dialect in 
which it is written, and of which he made a deep and scholarly 
study. He is as radically Protestant as Hawker is Catholic. 
His is a type of all that was best in the Anglican Church of his 
day. Full of natural goodness, his ambitions were as tranquil 
as his emotions, and intellectual rather than spiritual. There 
are no religious poems among the twenty here printed. In 
rustic and homely themes the poet uses with pleasant ingenuity 
and some originality of versification the technical skill and 
scholarship which give his work a unique distinction. 

M.B. 


THe DomInicaAN ORDER IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By Beryl E. R. Formoy, M.A. (Published by the S.P.C.K., 
1925; 6/- net.) 

What a pity it is that this book was not inspected by a 
Dominican before it was published! It gives a very good and 
simple account of the main activities of the English friar 
preachers, and moreover contains references which will help the 
reader in pursuit of more detailed information. It would have 
served a useful purpose, had it only been more carefully read 
through. There are slips in the Latin quotations which indeed 
are to be expected (cf. pp. 99, 140, etc.) for it is almost impos- 
sible to have so careful an eye as to let none pass in the proofs. 
There are slips of names, p. 20—William should be Gilbert, or 
p. 50, where Wilton is very clearly not a Dominican at all. 
There are slips due to inadvertence, as on p. 3: ‘ The Friars 
Preachers . . . substituted the rochet for the scapular,’ where 
the reverse is intended, for it was the scapular that was sub- 
stituted for the rochet. There are slips of attribution, as on 
Pp. 34 the first piece of verse quoted cannot have reference to the 
Dominicans, for it speaks of ‘ Yon knoted girdle,’ nor that on 
Pp. 37 for it mentions a gardianus. There are slips due to jour- 
nalism as the remark on p. 104 to ‘mere women,’ a silly 
modernism. There are slips due to a misunderstanding of 
phraseology as on p. 9, where for ‘ convert ’ read “ lay-brother ’ 
as the true equivalent here for conversus. There are slips due 
to the confusing use in Dominican contributions of the same 
name for different officials. The diffinitor of the Province who 
attends the General Chapter is wholly different from the diffini- 
tors of the Provincial Chapter, different in power, in work, in 
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time, and in person (p. 12). These same mistakes are to be 
found when vicars and visitations are mentioned (p. 17). The 
vicar at the head of the group called a visitation is not the vicar 
of the Visitor but of the Provincial. There are slips due to a 
misunderstanding of the relationship between superiors, provin- 
cial and general, and chapters, general or provincial. ‘ The 
provincial Chapter was not merely the instrument, it was also 
the censor, of the provincial prior’ (p. 14) shows a complete 
misunderstanding of these relationships. In the order of Friars 
Preachers, the Superior is always the executive of the Chapter. 
He is its instrument, not it his. 

May we be permitted to quote from an amusing manuscript 
note of F. John Martin to the records of the Provincial Chapter 
of 1738 which he attended: ‘. . . as if ye provence was to 
subsist or perish sooner or later according) to ye small stock of 
braifs, judgment and discretion such or such a provincial! was 
endewed with, but it is ever observable that those that are less 
apacitated to govern are most self conceited and when chosen 
think themselves absolute ; they soon forget that a Provinciall 
of St. Domcks Order is never so; but is ever tyed down to ye 
constitutions and to Act in all Immergencies in concert with ye 
Fathers of ye provence’ (from MS. at St. Dominic’s Priory, 
London, N.W.s). This is two hundred years after the end of 
the period of this volume, yet it perfectly describes the consti- 
tutional position of the prior provincial at the beginning of the 
order as well. 

There is a misunderstanding also in the statement that ap- 
peals to Rome were forbidden, pp. 24, 55, etc.). Of course they 
could not be. What was forbidden was the personal journey to 
the Roman court without leave; it is still forbidden without in 
any way prejudicing the right of the subject to an appeal to the 
Pope 


Again, is it true that Preachers General had the right to at- 
tend the General Chapter (pp. 18 and 38)? It is a pity there- 
fore that the manuscript of this book was not shown to any 
Dominican, for these mistakes, irritating and for the most part 
unimportant, despoil of its value the book as it is at present ; and 
yet they could so easily have been corrected. The next edition 
will no doubt be able to set out, freed from these blemishes. 

Cértainly we commend the book to readers of BLACKFRIARS 
as a handy reference volume giving information and directing 
those who desire more to where it can be found. We welcome 
it, too, for the ending to its brief preface: ‘ It is hoped, how- 
€ver, that, so far as it goes, this little book may stimulate the 
reader to fresh interest in the Dominicans in England and ap- 
preciation of their work.’ What can a Dominican do but bow 
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his thanks for this admirable hope? We have spoken of its 
failings because we think the book is well worth correcting and 
because we hope it will see another edition. It is of the size and 

rice that will suit many pockets. For this we must thank the 
SP.C K., which has shown an admirable spirit in giving us 
scholarship at the cost a scholar can afford, 

For the benefit of our readers, we will give the table of con- 
tents. First come ‘ Authorities consulted,’ ‘ Introduction,’ then 
the ‘ Chapters of the book,’ ‘ Organisation,’ ‘ The daily life of 
the Dominicans in England,’ ‘ Relations of the Dominicans with 
other religious organisations,’ ‘ Political activities of the Black 
Friars in England,’ ‘ Educational activities of the Dominicans,’ 
‘The Dominican Second Order,’ ‘ The house of Dominican 
Sisters at Dartford.’ For our own sakes, then, we wish the 
book a wide sale, delighted not only with its purpose and scope, 
but also with the spirit in which it has been written. May the 
writer of it perfect her good work in the subsequent editions, 
for which we hope there will soon be a demand, BJ 


EIGHTEENTH Century StupiEs. By Robert Bracey,O.P. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Clifton. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford ; 5/-.) 

It anyone wants to be broken gently into the Eighteenth 
century here is their opportunity and a book which many will 
read for the sake of something more than the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One starts the ‘ Studies,’ however, pondering the contra- 
diction of the advertisement on the jacket and the judgement in 
the Foreword. For the former seemingly confesses a yearning 
for that period which the latter condemns as ‘the dullest and 
drabbest of modern centuries.’ One ends by thinking that the 
craft of the author has worked out a synthesis of the century 
which admits of the paradox. It is to the English mind the 
most remote, the most alien period in English history, yet by 
way of compensation it. presents us with the most typical. - 
lish figure that any century has produced, ‘ Studies’ is largely 
compounded of Dr. Johnson and that curious phenomenon—of 
which the eighteenth century is only an example—the Glory of 
the Conquered, the reverse process of being vanquished by 
which the conquered become the conquerors. Did not the 
Normans conquer the English in the eleventh century, to be 
subsequently absorbed by them? In the eighteenth century we 
ousted the French si sco New Word, ond the French con- 
quering us at home, inating our thought, taking’ possession 
of im Rove & transforming our homely English humour with 
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its friendly shove into that rapier-iike French wit which is not 
to be trifled with and suggests the presence of a stranger. The 
word ‘ neat’— Everything in the eighteenth century was 
“neat,’’’ remarks Fr. Bracey: isn’t it the rendering into the 
vernacular of the French sense of order and Latin logic which 
are not native? But above the flood that has transformed the 
English landscape and altered our horizons stands the figure of 
Dr. Johnson, steadily and irrevocably English and could be 
nothing else. 

From the richness of a knowledge of the period which the 
lightness of his touch might almost disguise, Fr. Bracey gives 
us a series of pictures of the Doctor from aspects little known to 
the general reader and of peculiar interest and pathos to Catho- 
lics. His Catholic friends, and such Catholics as he might have 
known ; his literary activities as a preacher, in which the depth 
and sincerity of his religious feelings find a natural vent; his 
manner with ‘ the ladies’ and such favourites as Hannah More, 
with whom he could unbend to the extent of becoming ‘ posi- 
tively kittenish ’; his first book, an adaptation of the Travels 
of a Portuguese Jesuit in Abyssinia, where that nightmare of 
the fifth century—the Monophysite heresy—was still prevailing 
in the seventeenth; a book which, with Fr. Bracey’s account of 
the missionary activities of Pére Labat, the French Dominican, 
in the West Indies, reminds us that Catholic missioners were 
the geographers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
whose diaries and records have now acquired a more than 
literary value. 

From Dr. Johnson and his friends we turn to very different 
personages: Louise de la Valli¢re and Madame Louise of 
France, ‘ Carmel and Versailles,’ the very juxtaposition seems 
the expression of the “neat ’ compartments of the French mind, 
with a place for everything and everything in its place. ‘ The 
Passing of Talleyrand,’ the death-bed reconciliation to the 
Church of the great diplomatist whose skill stood France—and 
the Bourbons—in such stead in the crisis of 1814-15, recalls 
once more that miracle of European history, the recuperative 
power of France, while Fr. Denifle, the Dominican and Mediae- 
val historian, singles out for special notice at the end of the four- 
teenth century, and in subsequent crises in French history has 
amazed friends and foes alike. It is a special faculty which 
some historians, carefully adjusting) their Protestant blinkers, 
have attributed to the ‘ splendid thrift of the French peasant,’ 
but seems rather the peculiar property of a nation, and even of 
individuals of a nation, who have lived, however unworthily, by 
the Catholic tradition, and have entered into the indestructible 
life of the Church. The power of her renewal in the lives of 
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her most wayward children appears again in the story of 
George Psalmanazar, Impostor and Penitent, which reminds 
us somehow of another beautiful book, not long ago reviewed 
in these columns: Christopher and Cressida, by Montgomery 
Carmichael, where the Catholic power of recovery is again the 
theme. That inexhaustible life of the Church illumines the last 
essay, which brings us back to England. In contrast with the 
ecclesiastical pomp and circumstance which Alban Butler wit- 
nessed in his Travels through France and the French Nether- 
lands, with ‘ rich abbeys,’ an abbot ‘lord of the town,’ opulent 
convents,’ and ‘ noble canonesses,’ who must ‘ make proof of 
their nobility,’ it shows us the Church at home of penal times 
under Queen Anne, proscribed, poor, a bishop disguised in the 
homespun of farmer and yeoman, Catholic rites celebrated in 
the humblest dwelling, in peril and secrecy. Truly there is a 
magnificence but—like the lady-love of Jehuda ben Halevy of 
Heine’s poem—it ‘ was.of a special sort.’ 

‘ She, whom the Rabbi loved, was a woebegone poor darling, 
a mourning picture of desolation. . . . E 

And her name was Jerusalem.’ 


But we need not, even in our thought, wholly sever Dr. John- 
son from the Catholic tradition, since, as Fr. Bracey points out, 
by ‘ the fugitive longings of his heart’ he may be said to belong 
to the soul of the Church. It is thus we are made to see him, 
‘ tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore.’ It is an English 
gesture and it serves as a connecting link. 

M.M.C.C. 


Tue Griprast History Books, Vols. 1—3. F. A. Forbes and 
C. Kerr. (Longmans.) 


At length we have an attempt to supply our Schools with 
the sort of history text book which for long has been so much 
needed. The great characteristic of the Gripfast Histories is 
the scrupulous justice of their treatment of historic persons and 
controversies. This cannot but be productive of much good; 
since those who are practically acquainted with the average at- 
tained by ordinary history teaching are aware that hitherto 
there has been too much mopeney: | to balance exaggeration on 
the one side by exaggeration on the other. 

That the books are simply, yet vividly, written, and de- 
signed with a true insight into child psychology, the names of 
the authors are sufficient guarantee. Mr. Ford’s delightful 
drawings add much to the charm of books which Messrs. Long- 
mans have succeeded in publishing at a surprisingly low price. 

E.M.P. 
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My Cuancetess Frignp. Ninth Series. By Francis P. Le Buffe, 
S.J. (B. Herder, London; 1/6.) 

We may wish that the average Catholic had a predilection 
for such classic spiritual writers as Cassian or St. John of the 
Cross, and in their vocal prayers for the majestic beauty of the 
Missal and Breviary; but the important point, after all, is that 
people should have what helps them, and the significant words, 
‘ thirtieth thousand,” on the title page sufficiently prove this 
little book’s popularity. It is the ninth of a series intended, 
says the author in his preface to the first volume, ‘to draw 
more closely to our King’ in the Blessed Sacrament those who 
‘visit Him so seldom and speak with Him so formally.’ And 
the author will have Gone much if he succeed in convinci 
people that prayer is talking to God, that He need not be ad- 
dressed by the archaic ‘Thou,’ nor by such appellations as 
‘amiable Spouse.’ But would not still more have been done 
the addition of a little dogma? The acts of charity which it is 
the aim of such books to foster would surely be more easily 
and often made if Catholics had clearer ideas on the super- 
natural life, and the immense part played therein by that charity 
which springs not from aye of devotion but solely from the 
will aided by grace that is infallibly granted to faithful prayer. 


M.B. 
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EDITORIAL 


RTICLES written as a special ‘feature’ in the 
A daily press are usually of transitory interest, and 
often an advertising device in the interests of the paper 
that prints them. But Mr, R. E. Corder’s contributions 
to the Daily Mail under the title ‘The Seamy Side,’ 
now happily collected in Tales Told to the Magis- 
trate,* are of a different character. With delicate 
humour and picturesque touch they recount the hum- 
drum tales our magistrates up and down the country 
must listen to day by day, and tell how these same 
magistrates deal with every case brought before them. 
Human nature brings to the police court most of its 
weaknesses, quarrels and anxieties, and only a sane 
understanding of human nature can hope to deal with 
them in a practical way. On the author’s showing, our 
magistrates are blessed with, and exercise, this sani 
of vision. As occasion requires they correct, compel, 
counsel and comfort: like the priest in the confes- 
sional, they know that circumstances alter cases, and 
that homely advice is often a surer deterrent from 
crime than threats and penalties. Eyery case is taken 
on its merits or de-merits, and considered in the in- 
dividual, not in the abstract. So is justice sought and 
done in every town. Mr. R. E. Corder (what a happy 
prendcoym !) shows us the seamy side of life and the 

umane side of law with ready wit and kindly insight. 
No one better than he, so generous himself, could 
have written this very human document. 

Reading these pages of wise counsel and sane com- 
ment makes us regret the dramatic gestures recently 
reported of a certain County Court judge. The busi- 
ness of a judge is presumably to pass judgment by 


* Melrose ; 3/6. 
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applying the enactments of law to a particular case. 
It is not his business to hurl his private opinions at the 
heads of offenders. If a judge is so misguided as to 
believe in illicit birth control, he has no right to use 
the bench as a platform for propaganda. Yet when a 
woman was summoned for arrears of rent before this 
particular judge, he is reported to have pointed to the 
child in her arms, and to have remarked, ‘ That is one 
of the causes of your arrears, in your arms.’ The 
woman immediately added to his discomfiture by add- 
ing that she had six other little ones at home. Where- 
upon she was told that it was a pity she was not taught 
not to have them, that she was ruining herself and the 
country, and that even bishops were now agreed that 
it was an unwise thing. This is not an isolated case. 
Twice, at least, recently have we noted the reported 
remarks of the same judge in similar circumstances. 
On one occasion he expressed the view that it was a 
curse of this country that people got married too early 
and had huge families, and on another he told a father 
of twelve that it was an injury to the country for a man 
in poor circumstances to have such a family. 

ow it does not really matter what a judge believes 
privately, provided he does not use his public position 
to air his views. A man might conceivably be an ex- 
cellent judge who believed that two and two make five. 
But we should expect such a judge to keep that belief 
to himself, and not to inflict it on an unfortunate debtor 
who owed two pounds to one man and two to another. 
Or a judge, estimable in every other way, might be- 
lieve privately in prohibition, and inform a confirmed 
drunkard that the cause of his arrest was his belief in 
beer. The fact that the judge’s opinion happens to be 
true does not affect the matter. No doubt a man who 
believes in prohibition never gets drunk; and a woman 
who has seven children finds it a hard job to make ends 
meet. But no judge in this country has any right to 
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Editorial 


urge prohibition on a drunkard, or illicit birth-control 
on a poor mother. Privately he may be convinced that 
these excesses are sometimes good, but as a paid off- 
cial for the administration of law he has no right to 
preach them from the bench. 

Dr. E. W. Barnes is evidently one of the bishops 
referred to above who thinks it is an unwise thing for 
some parents to have as many children as they want. 
Invited to preach at Brighton a week or two ago, he 
said that the victories of medicine and hygiene over 
disease may be disastrous to the public welfare unless 
the desire for many children . . . is held in check. 
Speaking of poor, unfit parents with large families, 
he said that such parents had done wrong in producing 
children under such conditions. These utterances of 
his lordship of Birmingham shocked the vicar of the 
church in which they were given forth, and this gentle- 
man hastened to inform his lordship and the congrega- 
tion that he himself was not in agreement with such 
views, and that had he (the vicar) been told beforehand 
what was to be the subject of Dr. Barnes’s discourse, 
the Brighton pulpit would not have been at his dis- 
posal. Besides this honest disclaimer, the vicar re- 
minded his flock that while in his own see a bishop’s 
words were supposed to carry the Church’s teaching, 
what he chose to say in another diocese was not to be 
taken as an expression of the teaching of that diocese. 
This division in the moral teaching of the Church of 
England must have come as an unpleasant surprise to 
the good people by the sea—unless they are accus- 
tomed to it already. One diocese, one doctrine ! 


* * * * * 


At last the House of Laity has got rid of the most 
uncomfortable phrase in the Athanasian Creed. ‘ They 
that have done evil (shall go) into everlasting fire’ 
was, in the opinion of the proposer of the motion, ‘the 
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most terrible sentence which had ever appeared in all 
history.” The fires of Smithfield had gone; why not, 
therefore, the fires of hell? An eminent lawyer pro- 
claimed that the Athanasian Creed had spoiled the 
happiness of services for him for years and years. An- 
other speaker thought it was quite time the laity pro- 
tested against the use of these damnatory clauses. So 
the motion was comfortably carried, and eternal pun- 
ishment passed into the realms of myth. 

Or perhaps not. The fact is, we never like to dwell 
too much on ‘ uncomfortable ’ doctrines, just as we try 
to swallow unpleasant medicine at a draught. These 
laymen who dictate the dogma of the Anglican Church 
hated to be reminded of the possibility of hell, even 
when that reminder was sweetly warbled by a well- 
trained treble. The possibility of punishment for not 
keeping the Catholic faith ‘whole and undefiled’ 
struck an aggravating note of discord in the comfort- 
able atmosphere of any respectable church. Yet the 
truth may lie even deeper than that. This drastic 

hrase of the ancient Creed is out of place in a book 
the Prayer Book) which ‘ pretends (sic) to supply the 
gospel of salvation to sinners.’ It is not in keeping 
with the intentions of those who want to abolish creed 
as a necessity in religion, and to reduce the following 
of Christ to an easy gospel of love, without the trap- 
pings of fixed dogma and morality. But is it easy for 
a man to love what he does not know, or to live by what 
he does not believe? 


EDITor. 
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THE COUNCIL OF NICAEA 


I. 


N May 2oth, 325, the three hundred and eighteen 
O: athers of the Council assembled at Nicaea." They 
were accompanied by a large number of the clergy,’ 
and the proceedings were opened by Constantine the 
Emperor. Eusebius has left us an enthusiastic des- 
cription of the Emperor’s entry and of his behaviour 
during the sittings.* There were also many philoso- 
phers present; with them the Fathers, apparently pre- 
vious to the solemn inauguration of the Council, had 
discussions.‘ Among the assembled Fathers were 
many illustrious by learning, sanctity and the insignia 
of the fight they had waged for the faith ‘once de- 
livered to the Saints.’ James of Nisibis, Nicolas of 
Myra, Leontius of Caesarea *—who had on his way to 
the Council baptized the father of St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen ‘—Potamon of Heraclea,’ and the glorious her- 
mit St. Paphnutius* with limbs mangled by the brutal- 


? The number 318 is too precise to be without foundation. St. 
Athanasius himself speaks of 300, Apol. II, vi fara Atha- 
nasius, Historical Tracts, p. 43); elsewhere, ad Afros ii, he says 
explicitly 318 ; Sozomen, H.E. I, xvii, says ‘about 320’ ; Euse- 
bius, Vita Constantiné III, iii, ‘ more than 250.’ The date June 
19th perhaps refers to the definition, Mansi vi, 955 ; Hefele, 274. 

* Egyptian records put them at 2,000, a e which prob- 
ably stands for the entire assembly. See Theodoret, H.E. I, vii; 
Rufinus, H.E. I, i; St. Epiphanius, Haer, Ixix; St. Ambrose, 
De Fide, I, i; also Mansi, Concilia, II, 637, 666, 729. 

* Vita III. 

“Socrates, H.E. I, viii; Sozomen, H.E. I, xvii; Hefele I, 
277, Engl. tr.; Gelasius Cyzicenus gives these disputes, cf. 
Mansi II, 827, 839. 

§ Mansi, II, 638. 

*St. Gregory Nazianzen, de funere patris. 

* Mansi, II, 637. 

*Socrates, H.E. I, x-xi; Sozomen, H.E. I, xvi. Hefele, 272. 
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ity of Maxentius: these are some of the names which 
make this first Council memorable apart from its doc- 
trinal pronouncements. 

This is not the place to pass in review the history 
of Arius, whose teachings had led to the convocation 
of the Council. The gravity of the wounds he had al- 
ready inflicted on the Church is shewn in the vision 
afforded to St. Peter of Alexandria, who when praying 
before the altar at night saw Christ the Lord with 
His garments torn, and heard Him say with tears, 
‘Arius has rent my garment which is the Church.’ A 
similar vision had been shewn to St. Antony the her- 
mit.’ The scoffer sees in the story of Arianism merely 
an instance of that hair-splitting which to him is 
synonymous with theology. The believer realises that 
if per impossible the Church had not there and then set 
forth in plainest terms the Catholic Faith as expressed 
in the Nicene Creed, the Christian Faith would have 
perished miserably. 


II. 


It is one of the signs of the times that the centen- 
ary of the first great Council of the Church should 
have provoked such widespread interest. One won- 
ders whether the centenary of Trent will provoke the 
same interest among our non-Catholic brethren, for we 
fear that beneath the interest shewn lurks an unhealthy 
feeling. Thus Canon Sparrow Simpson,” after say- 
ing that the ‘exceptional distinction’ accorded to this 
Council cannot be due to the number of Bishops pre- 
sent, nor to its representative character, since it was 
almost wholly composed of Eastern Bishops, nor to 
its Papal endorsement, ‘of which there is no contem- 
porary trace,’ concludes that ‘that which differentiates 

* Mansi, II, 635. 
1° Church Times, May 20. 
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The Council of Nicaea 


this Council from other assemblies of Bishops is the 
universal assent of the Church to its decisions. It is 
this world-wide acceptance which constitutes the Oecu- 
menical character.’ He also makes Constantine play 
rather an unworthy part: realising ‘that the over- 
whelming majority would unite on this expression (the 
Homousion), he gave it his support.’ Stress is laid, 
too, on the question whether Constantine or the Pope, 
or both, convened the Council, and the impression is 
—shall we say studiously fostered?—that the Pope 
had nothing to do with the convoking of the Council. 
Arius had, as all know, denied the Consubstantial- 
ity of the Son with the Father: 
‘ There was a time when He was not; He was made of 
non-existent things, not born of the Father’s substance ; of 
time, not of eternity; in no sense True God of True God, 


but created out of nothing; less than the Father, change- 
able in will and nature.’ ™* 


Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, appealed to the 
Emperor, who deputed Hosius of Corduba, ‘the most 
celebrated of the Spaniards,’ as Socrates calls him,” 
to intervene, but without effect. Constantine therefore 
summoned ™ the Bishops to a Council at Nicaea, and 
in the extant letters no mention of the Pope is made. 
But arguments from silence are notably fallacious. 
When we realise that no Acta of the Council exist, and 
possibly never did exist,’ that to this day it is a moot 
point whether the Canons of the Council amount to 


1! Mansi, II, 635. 

HE. I, viii. 

13 Eusebius, Vita Constantini III, vi. Note the word 
éxéXevoev Of his convocation of the Council of Sardica, Atha- 
nasius, Apol. iii, 1 (Newman, Historical Tracts of Athanasius, 
Pp. 59); cf. Hefele, pp. 9 and 269, Rufinus, H.E. I, i. 

14 Though Socrates seems to mention the ‘minutes’ of the 
Council, cf. Hefele I, Engl. tr., p. 274, and see the so-called 
‘Acta’ by Gelasius Cysicenus, Mansi, II, 759ff. 
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twenty or seventy-four or eighty-four,” it is evident 
that there is much room for legitimate conjecture. In 
face of this to remark, as does Canon Sparrow Simp- 
son, that ‘there is no contemporary trace’ of Papal 
endorsement is hardly fair to the evidence. The ques- 
tion should rather be, what has become of the docu- 
ments pointing to such endorsement? For a priori 
they should have existed. Is it in the least degree 
likely that the Pope of Rome should not even have 
been consulted?** If he was passed over, then why 
did he send his legates, Vitus and Vincentius, two 
priests who are named next after Hosius in the avail- 
able lists? Again, was Hosius himself the Pope’s 
legate? Many think so, and it is hard otherwise to 
understand how his name stands first in the list, even 
before those of Vitus and Vincentius."’ 


** For the question of the number of Canons see Mansi, II, 
734; Schaff and Wace, Seven Oecumenical Councils, p. 43; St. 
Athanasius, Apol. II, iv (in Newman, Athanasius, Historical 
Tracts, p. 41). For the value of the Arabic Canons see Schaff 
and Wace, loc. cit. p, 46. 

** It is idle to argue about the relation of the Bishop of Rome 
to Nicaea when we have such facts as St. Clement’s Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Marcion’s appearance in Rome (St. Epipha- 
nius, Haer. xlii), the cases of St. Polycarp (Eusebius, H.E. IV, 
xiv) St. Victor (H.E. V, xxiv), and Paul of Samosata (H.E. 
VII, xxx) ; cf. Newman’s Athanasius, vol. I, p. 45 note, and St. 
Athanasius, Apol. vi, 2-3. For further information on the sub- 
ject see Mansi, II, 637, 692, 719, 728, 731, 738, 882, 927. 

1* Eusebius himself tells us that ‘ the prelate of the imperial 
city was prevented from attending by extreme old age; but his 
presbyters were present, and supplied his place.,’ Vita Comstan- 
tini iii, III, vii. It seems incredible that anyone should by ‘ the 
Imperial city’ understand Constantinople, which had not yet 
been erected into an Imperial city, and which certainly did not 
send priests as representatives of its prelate; yet this is done 
by the editor of Socrates’ Church History in Schaff and Wace, 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers on H.E. I, viii, where Euse- 
bius’ words are quoted by Socrates. Of Hosius, St. Athanasius 
asks ‘of what synod was he not president?’ De Fuga v (see He- 
fele I, p. 39, and Theodoret, H.E. II, xv). The fact that Hosius 
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Further, is it a fact that Constantine acted like an 
autocrat in his convocation of the Synod? He cer- 
tainly summoned it, and in no extant documents is 
there any reference to the Pope. But it is easy to see 
that in the new era which he was inaugurating Con- 
stantine’s part was preponderating; it is equally clear 
that we cannot explain the presence of three Papal 
legates save on the supposition that Pope Silvester 
knew all about it. Sulpicius Severus states explicitly 
that the Synod was held ‘at the suggestion of 
Hosius.’** Canon Sparrow Simpson quotes Hefele 
as saying that ‘it is impossible to determine whether 
the Emperor Constantine acted only in his own name, 
or in concert with the Pope, in assembling the 
Bishops.’** Quite so; but the words of the Sixth 
Synod, which Hefele gives three lines lower down, 
‘Constantine and Silvester immediately assembled 
(note the Greek cvvédreyov) the great Synod of Nicaea,’ . 
are very strong even though 300 years later. This latter 
testimony may be weakened if it is a fact that the same 
Synod is incorrect in saying that the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 381 was summoned by Pope Damasus 
and Theodosius ;” yet it must not be forgotten that St. 
Leo says the same thing for Nicaea™ as does the Synod 
of 581, and Theodoret says the same for that of 381. 
As Hefele points out, this testimony is all the more 
striking in that it emanates from a Council which was 


was president is specifically stated by Gelasius who wrote his 
history of the Council in the fifth century (Mansi, II, 806)., It 
is only by a slip that Sozomen speaks of the reigning Pope as 
Julius sia I, xvii); he had just previously mentioned Silves- 
ter (I, ii.). 

%®See Hefele, 261. 

** Hefele, p. 269; also p. 9. 

7° As Canon Sparrow _o Ip states ; yet Hefele would have 
shewn him that the Council of Constantinople only obtained 
Oecumenical rank later (loc. cit. p. 10), 

1 Ep. liii. 
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almost wholly Eastern and dating from a time when 
relations between East and West were already strained. 
The absence of positive contemporary proof can never 
invalidate the immense mass of later tradition, especi- 
ally when the antecedent probabilities are taken into 
account. Constantine’s attitude at the Council itself 
is worth noting. Though he entered with unparalleled 
state, yet even Eusebius notes that he only seated him- 
self at the wish of the Bishops,” and even sat below 
them.” Most significant of all, he did not sign the 
Decrees; unless perhaps he signed them last of all 
and his signature, with many others, has disappeared.” 


Il. 


The notion that the Oecumenical character of the 
Council consisted in its world-wide acceptance can 
only be called ‘quaint.’ One has only to peruse St. 
Athanasius’ treatises written during the next twenty- 
five years to realise how far removed from the truth is 
the idea that the decisions of the Council were accep- 
ted by the churches with unanimity.” Another writer 


22 Vita Constantini III, x; Socrates, H.E. I, viii; Gelasius 
ap. Mansi, II, 807. 

*8 Vita III, x; Socrates, H.E. I, v; Theodoret, H.E. I, vii; 
cf. Mansi, II, 638, 728, 907. 

** Hefele, p. 36. Note, too, Constantine’s action in burning 
the appeals presented to him at the opening of the Council (Sozo- 
men, H.E. I, xvi and Ixxi; Socrates, H.E. I, viii; Theodoret, 
H.E. I, xi; Rufinus, H.E. I, ii; Mansi, II, 638, 819; Hefele, p. 
37). In fact, nothing is more patent in the various accounts of 
the Council than that in every respect Constantine adhered to 
his initial declaration that he himself was concerned solely with 
‘external concerns,’ ray éxrés; ‘the priests debated, the Em- 
peror listened’ (Socrates, H.E. III, xx) ; note, too, ‘ those who 
presided ’ (Eusebius, Vita III, 13; cf. Hefele, p. 33). 

75 Athanasius himself repeatedly speaks of the Council as 
‘ Oecumenical,’ e.g., Ep. in defence of the Nicene definition, 
ii, 3, vi, 6; cf. Newman, St. Athanasius, Treatises against Arian- 
ism, Oxford Library, I, pp. 5 and 49. 
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belittles Athanasius’ part in the Council: ‘The im- 
pressive picture of a theological duel between Atha- 
nasius and Arius before the august tribunal of the as- 
sembled episcopate lacks foundation in fact.’** Yet 
it is expressly stated by Socrates*” and Theodoret,” 
while Bishop Robertson apparently repudiates it solely 
on the ground that ‘membership of the Council was 
limited to Bishops.’ The same writer is at pains to 
shew—at least by implication—that the Oecumenical 
character of the Council was due solely to Constantine. 
‘ The idea of a General Council,’ he says, ‘ was that of 
a world-wide remedy for schism.’*” True, if schism 
is the inevitable result of heresy; for the object of the 
Council was to safeguard the faith and thus incident- 
ally prevent schism, though irreconcileables would 
prefer at times schism to orthodoxy. 


IV. 
What precisely did the Council do? This could 
hardly be better expressed than in the words of Dr. 


Perceval : 

‘The question the Fathers considered was not what 
they supposed Holy Scripture might mean, nor what they, 
from 4 priori arguments, thought would be consistent with 
the mind of God, but something entirely different, to wit, 
what they had received. . . . When the time came, in the 
Fourth Council, to examine the Tome of Pope St. Leo, the 
question was not whether it could be proved to the satis- 
faction of the assembled Fathers from Holy Scriptures, but 
whether it was the traditional faith of the Church. It was 
not the doctrine of Leo in the fifth century, but the doctrine 
of Peter in the first, and of the Church since then, that 
they desired to believe and to teach.’ *° 


26 Bishop Robertson in Theology, June, p. 312. 

*7 HE. I, viii. 

**H.E. 1, xxvi; cf, St. Athanasius, Apologia, 8; Newman, 
Athanasius, Historical Tracts, p. 21. 

Tae. ole. 

3° The Seven Oecumenical Councils, Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, XIV, p. 2. 
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Consequently, to quote Labbe : 


* They cried out unanimously, ‘‘ The Son of God, God 
of God, light of light, true God of true God, Homoousios, 
that is, consubstantial with the Father.’’ This formula of 
the faith was pronounced in the name of all by Hosius of 
Cordova, legate of the Apostolic See, with no Consular 
date affixed lest it should appear to be something new in- 
stead of a tradition received from Apostolic times and pro- 
nouncements.’ *4 


*? Mansi, II, col. 538, 638, cp. col. 1029. 


Hucu Pops, O.P. 
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SCHOOLING AND EVERYDAY LIFE 


‘ HAT apity,’ said Elia’s brother, watching Eton 

boys at play, ‘that these fine ingenuous lads in 
a few years time will all be changed into frivolous Mem- 
bers of Parliament!’ ‘Those who have watched a boy’s 
ascent from Form I to Form VI in an ordinary second- 
ary school might vary the remark with a little bitter 
seasoning: What a pity that these promising lads 
should one day be changed into Robots! (Lhe young- 
ster from nine to twelve years of age is often bristling 
with possibilities. He may not be clever; he may be 
idle and aggravating; but he is brisk, alert, eager to 
know things, asking endless questions, taking you into 
his confidence, expressing his views freely, rarely 
shrinking from asserting himself. But by the time he 
has reached the fifth or sixth form the freshness has 
left him, the excrescences of personality have been 
planed away, he has become a self-conscious, unques- 
tioning receptacle of text-book stuffing. Some of this 
desiccation may be only apparent and due to his adol- 
escent reserve, but so considerable a loss of potenti- 
ality must have several causes, and the chief one is a 
blighting element in Education. 

This is no new discovery. Ever since education 
became a national institution educationalists have 
sought to free the child’s individuality. In most cases, 
however, their reforms have affected teaching method 
alone, though the teacher should be capable of evolv- 
ing a method to suit his own temperament and the 
type of class under him. Hitherto the curriculum has 
been little altered, and it is here, we think, that the 
canker lies. The secondary school syllabus has been 
standardized to meet the requirements of certain pub- - 
lic examinations, and even where an enlightened head- 
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master has dared to reject these testimonies to a little 
learning and concealers of a vast ignorance he often 
maintains the examination syllabus as the framework 
of his system, and thus unconsciously keeps the in- 
visible diploma as a goal for his pupils. He should 
reorganize the course of study in defiance of public 
examinations; their spirit must not be permitted to 
= abroad, and turn his efforts in his own proper en- 
trails. 

The unsatisfactory system of grading upon the re- 
sults of a few hours’ feverish writing, as though nothing 
in a boy’s school-life becomes him like the leaving it, 
is a negation of the truism that education should be a 
preparation for life. Our only excuse for the resusci- 
tation of this platitude is that definitions of life differ 
so widely. Life to the Oxford, Cambridge and Lon- 
don examiners means a clerkship, teaching, or a post as 
chemist’s assistant; therefore they award their certifi- 
cates to those whose attainments mould them to the 
bank-clerk or student-teacher model. They take a 
bright, plastic boy, place him in a test-tube of their 
patent acid, and when the effervescence has subsided 
and the precipitate is examined it is found to consist 
of boy plus Mathematics, plus a little French, plus 
History, Geography, Chemistry, ‘As You Like It’ and 
‘Pendennis,’ minus originality and really useful vital 
information! To change the metaphor, Education 
(with a capital E) demagnetizes a boy, prepares him 
for a mediocre success in certain narrow spheres, but 
unfits him for the commonplace everyday life he, like 
the rest of us, must necessarily lead by denying his 
native intelligence the most nourishing type of food. 

Everyday life is ninety per cent. practical, and we 
must recognise and prepare for this fact even at the 
risk of being reproached with an attempt to commer- 
cialize the youth of the country. One sees useful boys 
leave school and drift aimlessly till they anchor in a 
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Schooling and Everyday Life 


muddy back-water occupation and proceed to forget 
nine-tenths of all they learnt at school—though when 
we consider the greater part of what they are taught, 
they are none the worse for this purgation of the 
memory. Many boys upon leaving school are able to 
calculate the price of a piece of stock, given certain 
data, while remaining appallingly ignorant of the rea- 
son why a familiar crisp piece of paper is convertible 
at a bank into gold or silver. They may be able to ex- 
plain the subtlest allusions in Shakespeare, and be un- 
able to interpret the political or financial page of a 
newspaper. They are intimate with the Acts of Uni- 
formity, and have never heard of the National Insur- 
ance Act which is of such vast importance to their 
fathers and elder brothers. They can describe the 
chemical properties of sodium sulphate, and never 
realise that it is a medicine they would do well to use 
at times. 

The first remedy for this deplorable bungling is to 
make the pupil fix his finger on the theory and his eye 
on its application to life. If the master looked for the 
light of understanding in his pupils’ faces, and when 
it was absent prevailed upon the timid boy to mention 
his difficulty, he would find in four cases out of every 
five that the lad was floating vaguely on the border- 
line of his subject because he had not grasped the 
practical value of the theories and formule arbitrarily 
thrust upon him. In no subject is the concrete example 
so essential as in Physics and Mathematics. The 
master should start with a superficial talk on the tele- 
phone, steam engines, wireless and other fairies of the 
boy’s wonderland, and when his appetite has been 
whetted he will eagerly imbibe the underlying prin- 
ciples which will lead to a deeper understanding of 
these everyday things. Mathematics can be made a 
joy by correlating with them just as much economics 
as a boy needs for an elementary acquaintance with 
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banks, the Stock Exchange, supply and demand, and 
foreign trade, while it would not be irrelevant to in- 
clude a few lessons on the artery of trade—advertis- 
ing. These subjects need not be more technical than 
geometry or algebra, since many of their terms are 
household words, and there is no reason why they 
should not be as readily grasped as the definitions and 
formule of chemistry. 

The introduction of economics into mathematics 
links that subject with geography, and the two together 
form a rich soil for the growth of a child’s common- 
sense. ‘(Teaching should make the pupil give far more 
than he receives; more valuable material can be ex- 
tracted from his mind than the teacher can ever inject 
into it. Most of the facts that are used to add solidity 
and expensiveness to geography text-books can be de- 
duced by an ordinarily intelligent boy once he has 
grasped the fundamental factor, climate and its at- 
tendant modifying conditions, latitude and relief. He 
will find that geography, instead of being a medley of 
countries and regions, is a chain of interrelated aspects 
forming a scientific whole. The first essential, there- 
fore, in this, as in most subjects, is a clear reason for 
one’s assertions. The old type of dragon teacher, om- 
nipotent, infallible, inscrutable, survives in only a few 
justly detested specimens. The boy of to-day is too 
sensible to take for granted all he is taught. The need 
for a proof is part of his strong sense of justice, which 
must be fostered if the freshness and independence of 
nine years old are not to be extinguished at sixteen. 
Thus, in the study of a foreign language, a little pre- 
liminary talk on the origin and growth of languages, 
repeated and amplified on later occasions as the boy 
grows older, will justify many illogicalities in gram- 
mar, and though the pupil may not long retain a!l the 
details of the explanation, he will remember that the 
absurdities were satisfactorily explained. 
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Schooling and Everyday Life 


In addition to this rationalizing of subjects of 
study, they can be brought much nearer to tangible 
life if we bridge the gulf between a boy’s private in- 
terests and his classroom obligations. His cigarette 
pictures, foreign stamps and tales of the Wild West 
should be pressed into the service of geography les- 
sons till these lessons become as essential a eat of his 
intimate life as his games and hobbies. Geography 
can be as dry as dust or as fascinating as the British 
Empire Exhibition, according as the teacher makes it 
a remote branch of learning or an ever-present part of 
experience. A boy who can never retain a definition 
of specific gravity may have acquired a detailed and 
technical knowledge of wireless or high explosives 
from his reading. There are three reasons for this 
common phenomenon; firstly, the consciousness of a 
deliberate task is absent in voluntarily acquired know- 
ledge ; secondly, the boy’s private sources of informa- - 
tion (such as the Children’s Encyclopaedia) are vastly 
more entertaining than the average lesson; thirdly, 
such knowledge comes to him as a personal discovery. 
The joy of sudden discovery is not sufficiently ex- 

loited by most schoolmasters. They give of their 
st in valuable but half-hearted discourses when they 
might effect more by encouraging a spirit of research 
and making the acquisition of knowledge a constant 
surprise and adventure. Local antiquities, history, art 
and topography can be made a happy hunting-ground 
for material that may form the nucleus of school ar- 
chives, and thus each boy will feel that he is leaving 
a permanent legacy to the next generation of pupils. 
When he discovers that he is a part of history and geo- 
graphy he will be as proud and delighted as Monsieur 
Jourdain on learning that he had been unconsciously 
talking prose all his life. 

It has always seemed to me that the teaching of 

history is begun at the wrong end. A child is from the 
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first given the impression that history is a text-book — 


subject like algebra, and not a series of events as real 
and definite as the last school cricket match. How 
should he realise that he is living in the midst of his- 
tory when he is compelled to cast back his bewildered 
mind two thousand years, and believe that his ances- 
tors tattooed their skins with woad and sailed in 
coracles? The space of a hundred years is as remote 
from a child’s grasp as infinity, and if he speaks in 
terms of centuries it is but the parrot-like repetition of 
reiterated lessons. The present and the things he sees 
around him alone pierce his understanding, and he 
must be made familiar with them at the outset if only 
as standards of comparison with distant and nebulous 
epochs. It is often said that current history is too ob- 
scured by prejudice, misrepresentation and censorship 
to be a suitable subject for teaching in schools, though 
earlier history has all these distortions to some extent 
with the dimness of antiquity superadded. But the 
teacher’s aim can never be to teach the child the truth 
about present-day happenings, or even to give him 
any political bias, but just to present a bare outline so 
that he should realise that historical events are the 
footprints of civilization in its march through the ages, 
and that the spoor was not lost, as history text-books 
lead him to believe, when Edward VII ascended the 
throne of England. When the boy knows a little 
about modern local government in England, the par- 
liamentary system, and a broad survey of European 
history during his lifetime (dates being vitalized with 
references to his own birthdays), he will be in a posi- 
tion to turn to the Ancient Britons and the Middle 
Ages, and find the contrast delightfully entertaining. 
Only by hitching his wagon to a tree can he contem- 
plate and appreciate the stars. 

No better medium can be found for breathing the 
breath of life into the dust of history than the news- 
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Schooling and Everyday Life 


paper, which crystallizes for us our historical environ- 
ment. Copies of the better dailies, representing each 
political faction, should be displayed in every school, 
and a longer mid-morning break (say half-an-hour) be 
instituted for their perusal. One or two lessons could 
be set aside for the discussion of the week’s events, 
and by suggesting that they should take newspaper 
observations with a grain of salt, the teacher can give 
his boys the historical perspective that alone creates a 
clear judgment of contemporary political movements. 
They will be curious to know what the Daily Mail, 
Daily News, and Daily Herald have to say about the 
latest strike or general election, and though the diver- 
gence of political opinion will at first cause bewilder- 
ment, this will later solidify into great breadth of out- 
look. The respectable newspapers he had read at 
school will become a lifelong habit with a man, and he 
will take one of them in preference to the corrupt Sun- 
day journalism with which so many parents season the 
Sabbath and which they are tactless enough to discuss 
in the presence of their children. There is much that 
is unsavoury even in the cleanest newspapers, but the 
next best thing to segregating the boys for life is to 
give them the least offensive account of evils they are 
bound to encounter sooner or later in their career. 
One may say that education will have achieved 
enough if it produces nothing more than a clean mind 
and a healthy body. Organized games and physical 
exercises, which have become an integral part of 
school life, are insufficient to ensure permanent bodily 
health. Physical fitness must be maintained by a know- 
ledge of health and disease. Even though it should 
mean the deletion of less vital sciences from the sylla- 
bus, every school, secondary or elementary, should be 
compelled to give a thorough course in first aid, physi- 
clogy and hygiene. It is astounding to think that so 
much time is spent on teaching a boy qualitative analy- 
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sis, and no effort is made to save him from abusing his 
body by pernicious habits. The care of the teeth, a 
wise and temperate diet, the avoidance of indigestion 
and constipation, the proper treatment of a wound, the 
danger of eye-strain and excessive fatigue of every 
kind, the harmful action of drugs upon the system, the 
use of the common medicines—these should be made 
the subjects of frequent examinations rather than 
Shakespeare’s use of prose, the properties of chlorine, 
or the War of the Spanish Succession. 

This is rather a collection of suggestive notes than 
a treatise, and as such it is likely to lead to many mis- 
conceptions, some of which it will be as well to fore- 
stall. The veteran’s comment on this brief outline 
will be : ‘A pretty piece of idealistic theory, but how is 
this plan of a practical education to be realised in 
practice? How can so much be crammed into a brief 
school career? Or, if something must go to the wall, 
what will you sacrifice to first aid? How much mathe- 
matics can be taught if half the time is devoted to eco- 
nomics? Will the boys write business letters instead 
of English essays, and read the Daily Mail instead of 
Scott?’ We may remind the critics that economics 
and hygiene are no less important than the stock sub- 
jects, and there is no reason why they should be ex- 
cluded by trigonometry and chemistry. A compromise 
can be effected without overloading the pupil’s brain. 
He will cover a wider range and acquire greater gene- 
ral knowledge in becoming less of a specialist. It is 
better for him to stop at stocks and shares and under- 
stand their economic significance than to proceed to 
the binomial theorem and calculus and remain ignor- 
ant of the use of money. Further, much more history 
can be taught in a short time if the present-day social 
and political system is made clear from the beginning 
as a foundation for history proper. By relegating the 
whole history course to the last two years of schooling 
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Schooling and Everyday Life 


-we should avoid the disparity in depth occasioned by 
studying early history in the first year and reaching 
the Victorian Age at the end of the fourth. Again, it 
must not be thought that these suggestions seek to 
suppress the literary side of the school curriculum. 
We would rather intensify the literary value of Eng- 
lish lessons by condemning the system of dissection 
that breeds a distaste for great poetry and prose. Eng- 
lish literature would become a delight instead of a task 
if it were not deemed necessary to pick out all the al- 
lusions in an essay by Macaulay or ransack ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ so often that it loses its savour 
for ever. The time thus saved could be utilized for 
studying the newspaper, which is at times an excellent 
model of the jargon, cliché and tautology that are to 
be avoided in careful writing. By the introduction of 
newspapers, economics, advertising, civics and physi- 
ology into the school curriculum a boy learns that there 
are far more subjects worthy of notice than the sylla- 
bus of public examinations leads him to believe, and 
from this wide general knowledge he is more likely to 
choose the most favourable subject for intensive study 
than is possible under the existent system of early 
specialization and a restricted, unvarying choice of 
subjects. 

H. MItcer. 
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THE ALLEGED PRIMACY OF ST. PAUL 


hae following passage from the late Bishop 
Lightfoot will give the key to what we shall say 
on St. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles : 

‘ By virtue of his primacy Peter is chosen as the recipi- 
ent of the revelation of revelations. . . . Cornelius the 
heathen is baptized ; and at one stroke all the privileges of 
the Christian Church are laid before the heathen world. 

*. . . From this time forward the work passes into other 
hands. The wise master-builder piles up the later storeys 
of the edifice, for which his manifold gifts and opportuni- 
ties had fitted him—his Hebraic elementary training, his 
Greek academic culture, his Roman political privileges. St. 
Paul completes what St. Peter begins. The silence of the 
later apostolic history is not less significant than the elo- 
quence of the earlier as to the meaning of Peter’s primacy. 
In the first part he is everything ; in the subsequent record 
he is nowhere at all. He is only once again mentioned in 
the Acts (xv, 7), and even here he does not bear the chief 
part. Where the Church at large as an expansive mission- 
ary Church is concerned, Paul, not Peter, is the chief agent 
(Acts xii, 17—xv, 13—xx, 18—Gal. ii, 9, 12). Peter re- 
tains the first place as missionary evangelist to the Hebrew 
Christian, but nothing more. 

* Moreover, when St. Paul appears on the scene, he is 
careful to declare emphatically this independence and equal- 
ity with the other apostles (II Cor. xi, 5). . . . Then again, 
while devoting two whole chapters to recording the achieve- 
ments of his apostleship, he repeats almost the same words 
(II Cor. xii, 11). Accordingly he claims all the privileges 
of an apostle (I Cor. ix, 5). Moreover, especially he asserts 
this absolute equality with Peter (Gal. ii, 7, 8, 9); and he 
gives practical proof of his independence by openly rebuk- 
ing Peter when Peter’s timidity endangered the freedom 
and universality of the Church. If there was any primacy 
at this time it was the primacy, not of Peter, but of Paul’ 
(St. Clement of Rome: London, 1890; ii, 489-490). 


(2) Abbot Butler’s remarks on this extract insist 
on a fact which must be borne in mind: ‘ Protestant 
controversialists . . . denied that the Petrine texts 
had conferred any primacy on St. Peter, and in these 
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The Alleged Primacy of St. Paul 


circumstances the argument from equality in St. Paul’s 
Epistles may have had some weight. But unbeliev- 
ing critics in Germany have forced scholars of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s quality off the old Protestant ground. 
Now, therefore, it is recognised our Lord did give St. 
Peter a primacy; these same arguments are put in in 
evidence of the temporary character of that primacy. 
There has been a complete shifting of the ground;... 
it is found that the backbone of the argument lies in 
the silence of the second hal} of the Acts’ (Dublin Re- 
view, July, 1893, pp. 511, 512). 

(5) We must bear in mind that the Acts of the 
Apostles was written 

(i) by St. Luke, the devoted follower of St. Paul; 
and 

(ii) after the Epistle to the Galatians and the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem. The peculiar force of this point of 
history is perhaps strengthened if, as some exegetes 
think, it was written at Rome between the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and that of St. Paul, and therefore when 
the successor of St. Peter was ruling in Rome. These 
two preliminaries can be overlooked only at peril of 
misreading the witness of the Acts. 


I. 


St. Paul began his letter to the Galatians thus: 
‘Paul an apostle, not of men neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father.’ 

St. Luke prevents our misapprehension of this pas- 
sage: ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? And 
the Lord said to him, Arise go into the city and there 
it shall be told thee what thou must do. . . .’ 

And the Lord said to [ Ananias],Go thy way. This 
man is to me a vessel of election, to carry my name be- 
fore the Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel 
(Acts, ix). 
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(a) Whereas Cornelius, the Roman Centurion, fs 
received by St. Peter, the spokesman of the Twelve 
Apostles, to whom a special revelation is given, St. 
Paul is received by Ananias, whose position in the 
Church was so obscure that he is never again men- 
tioned. 

(6) This Ananias, representing the visible Church, 
received what St. Paul does not receive immediately 
from Jesus, the command that St. Paul should preach 
to the Gentiles! No scholar can afford to neglect St. 
Luke’s concern to emphasize this subordination of St. 
Paul to the visible Church. Even the mission to the 
Gentiles was given to Paul through Ananias. 


(c) Bishop Lightfoot (oc. cit.) has already pointed 
out how the mission to the Gentiles was made possible, 
not by any initiative of St. Paul, but by the action of 
St. Peter. When St. Peter received the Roman Cen- 
turion and his family as Christians, baptizing them 
without circumcision, the Church had taken the most 


decisive step since the Ascension of Jesus. This step 
was taken by St. Peter alone, without the advice and 
consent of the ‘apostles and brethren’ who were in 
Judea (Acts, xi, 1). 


II. 


Great light on the position of St. Paul is thrown 
by studying his relation to St. Barnabas. If we had 
only St. Paul’s references to St. Barnabas in Gala- 
tians, we might easily misunderstand his relation to St. 
Barnabas : 

Gal. ii, 1 : Then after fourteen years I went up again to 

Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. .. . 

11: And when Cephas was come to Antioch I withstood 

him to the face. . . 

13: To his dissimulation the rest of the Jews consented; 
so that Barnabas also was led by them into that dissimula- 
tion. 
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1. We must never forget that whenever the writer 
of the Acts mentions St. Peter and the other ee. 
St. Peter is always given the foremost place. St. Paul 
is mever given the foremost place. In , he is more 
commonly given a place subordinate to St. Barnabas, 
who was not even one of the twelve. 


2. Thus, ix, 27, when the disciples at Jerusalem 
mistrust the new convert, Saul, ‘Barnabas took him 
and brought him to the apostles and told them how he 
had seen the Lord, and how in Damascus he had dealt 
confidently in the name of Jesus.’ To read St. Paul’s 
words to the Galatians (i, 18—ii, 9) is to realise how 
carefully St. Luke prevents the misunderstanding a 
casual writer might well read into St. Paul’s words. 


3. Moreover, St. Luke is careful to show not only 
how the divine command to speak to the Gentiles came 
to St. Paul through Ananias, but the actual commis- 
sion to deal with the Gentiles came through St. Barna- 
bas. 


Some of them ‘ who had been dispersed by the per- 
secution that arose on occasion of Stephen . , . were 
men of ni so and Cyrene, who when they were en- 


tered into Antioch spoke also to the Greeks. . . . And 
the tidings came to the ears of the Church that was at 
Jerusalem . . . and they sent Barnabas as far as An- 
tioch.... And Barnabas went to ‘Tarsus to seek Saul, 
whom ... he brought to Antioch (ix, 19-25). 

It is clear that in both these incidents St. Paul is 
not looked upon as the superior, but as the inferior to 
St. Barnabas. No doubt St. Paul may have been a 
man of greater genius, but he was not a Church digni- 
tary of greater rank than St. Barnabas. 

There is a quiet confirmation of this subordination 
of St. Paul to St. Barnabas in the following words: 
‘And the disciples purposed to send relief to the breth- 
ren who dwelt in Saban. Which also they did, send- 
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ing it to the ancients by the hands of Barnabas and 
Saul’ (29-30); not Saul and Barnabas! 

Again: ‘And Barnabas and Saul returned from 
Jerusalem, having fulfilled their ministry’ (xu, 25). 

4. Again, xiii, 1, a more significant passage is the 
list of officials at Antioch: ‘Now there were in the 
church which was at Antioch prophets and doctors 
among whom was Barnabas and Simon, who was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manahen who was 
the foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch, and Sauwl.’ 
Here St. Paul is given an official subordination not 
only to Barnabas, but to a group of others. 

5. The further call of the Holy Ghost to the apos- 
tolate was not a gift peculiar to St. Paul. ‘The Holy 
Ghost said to them, Separate me Saul and Barnabas 
for the work whereunto I have taken them. Then 
they, fasting and praying and imposing their hands 
upon them, sent them away. So they being sent by 
the Holy Ghost went to Seleucia, and from thence they 
sailed to Cyprus (xili, 1-4). 

The call was given to St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
alike. As St. Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, the 
direction of their journey seems to have been settled 
by him. 

Again: ‘ The pro-consul Sergius Paulus sending 
for Barnabas and Paul.’ The official invitation gives 
the official precedence. 

6. At Antioch in Pisidia is taken the fateful step 
of preaching mainly and primarily to the Gentiles. 
‘Then Paul avd Barnabas said boldly . . . behold we 
turn to the Gentiles’ (xiii, 4). It was not a step taken 
solely by St. Paul. St. Luke, the author of the Acts, 
is careful to let us know that both St. Barnabas and St. 
Paul had a joint responsibility. 

7. The official subordination of St. Paul to St. Bar- 
nabas is seen in the incident at Lystra, when at the 
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cure of the cripple by St. Paul, the Lystrians would 
have offered sacrifice to the two apostles. ‘And they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter; but Paul, Mercury, because 
he was chief speaker’ [6 *yodpevos rob Adyou] (xiv, 
12). The Apostle who was taken to be Jupiter, even 
though not the chief speaker, must manifestly have 
been the leader or superior of the group. 


8. The last group of texts coupling the names of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas are of special significance. 
They cover the origin and assembly of the Council of 
Jerusalem. 

xv, 1: ‘Some coming down from Judea taught the 
brethren that except you be circumcised after the man- 
ner of Moses you cannot be saved.’ 2: ‘And when ~ 
Paul and Barnabas had no small contest with them, 
they determined that Paul and Barnabas and certain 
others of the other side should go up to the apostles 
and priests to Jerusalem.’ 

St. Luke succeeds in preventing readers of the 
Epistle to the Galatians from thinking that Barnabas, 
St. Paul’s superior, was on the side of the Judaizers ! 

After St. Peter’s authoritative ruling had quelled 
their ‘much disputing,’ ‘And all the multitude held 
their peace, they heard Barnabas and Paul telling what 
great signs and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by them’ (12). 

Here again the official order at the Council makes 
Barnabas first and Paul second. 

Moreover, in the first disciplinary decree of the 
Church, as given with such accuracy by St. Luke, the 
same order is preserved : ‘It hath seemed good to us, 
being assembled together, to choose out men and to 
send them unto you, with our well-beloved Barnabas 
and Paul, men that have given their lives for the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (25, 26). 
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9. The final grouping of the names of St. Barna- 
bas and St. Paul is perhaps of greatest significance. 
It should read thus: ‘ And there arose a dissension, 
so that they departed one from another, and Barnabas 
indeed, taking Mark, sailed to Cyprus. But Paul, 
choosing Silas, departed, being delivered to the grace 
of God by the brethren. And he went through Syria 
and Cilicia’ (39-41). 

Here it would seem that St. Barnabas, being the 
head, chose Mark even against St. Paul’s protest. 
Moreover, St. Barnabas began the itinerary of visiting 
the countries where they had preached—Cyprus being 
the first place where they had preached. St. Paul, be- 
ing now without the superior who had begun the itiner- 
ary, was given his commission by the brethren at An- 
tioch. 


We are convinced that the phenomenon witnessed 
when Lightfoot and Westcott gave a dispassionate 
study to the Gospels will again be witnessed when 
their followers give a dispassionate study to the Aczs. 
It will be again admitted that the writer of the Acts 
gives St. Paul no shadow of primacy, even when show- 
ing St. Paul’s special deputation by the Church to the 
work of evangelizing the Gentiles. 


Vincent M’Nasz, O.P. 
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BADDESLEY CLINTON: AN OBJECT-LESSON 
IN CONTINUITY 


HE winter of the year 1877 found me living in 

the Rue de la Poudriére, close to the Bab-Er- 

Rabbah gates of the Algerian town of Blidah. Blidah 

is a charming little town, half European, half Arab, 

situated amidst orange groves and nestling close to 

the foot of the Atlas range, the tall peaks of which 
frown down haughtily upon it. 

But the reader may well ask what has Blidah or the 
Atlas range to do with a moated manor house in War- 
wickshire? Well, the connexion arises in this way. On 
coming home one day from one of my solitary walks, 
which took me now amid the defiles of the Atlas, now 
along the straight tree-lined roads of the Metidga 
Plain, my landlady informed me that an Englishman 
had called at the house that day looking for apart- 
ments; so she told him that she had rooms to let and 
he would be pleased, no doubt, to know that a fellow- 
countryman of his (these good French people do not 
always distinguish between the Irish and English na- 
tionalities) was lodging in the house, upon hearing 
which the newcomer expressed his satisfaction. The 
same evening we made mutual acquaintance of each 
other, and acquaintance ripened into friendship. Dur- 
ing our walks amidst the picturesque gorges and defiles 
of the Atlas we would often discuss religious and kin- 
dred topics, and ghost-lore inter alia must have been 
the theme of conversation, for I remember distinctly 
his having told me of an old manor house somewhere 
in England which belonged to relatives of his and 
which was haunted by ghosts. He added, moreover, 
that a priest had been murdered in the house in years 
gone by, and his story made an impression on me at 
the time. My friend went to Spain after a few months 
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and we lost sight of each other completely, but on my 
return to Ireland a casual reference to Burke enabled 
me to identify the place alluded to by him as being the 
ancient Manor House of Baddesley Clinton in War- 
wickshire. It was then to me nothing but a name. 
Later on I saw the same name subscribed to the pre- 
face of a learned philosophical work, but how it came 
there was a puzzle to me, and my curiosity was further 
aroused. Little did I think that it would be my lot in 
the designs of Providence to spend a great part of my 
life in a monastery some twenty miles distant from this 
quaint old manor house of which I had first heard in 
an out-of-the-way Algerian town. But so it was. 
Having, some five years after my return from Africa, 
entered a Belgium Benedictine monastery, I was sent 
two years later to an English House of the Order, 
where I was accorded many opportunities of visiting this 
delightful old house and of making the acquaintance 
of its hospitable masters, and having since then read in 
various books all that is to be learned about this by far 
the most interesting of all the ancient Catholic houses 
of England, I feel strongly impelled to share with 
others some of the pleasant impressions left upon my 
mind. 

‘Of the many ancient homesteads in Warwick- 
shire,’ writes the learned historian of Baddesley,’ ‘or, 
indeed, in the country at large, there are few, if any, 
that can lay claim to the amount of interest which 
attaches to Baddesley Clinton. For of this place, it 
can be said that for more than three centuries and a 
half the same old house, with probably few alterations, 
has been the home of one family of Ferrers, father and 
son, in an unbroken line for thirteen generations. And 
beyond affording shelter to an ancient and honorable 
race, Baddesley is singularly remarkable in this, that 


1 Baddesley Clinton, etc, by the late Father Norris of Tam- 
worth. 
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Baddesley Clinton: An Object-lesson in Continuity 


through all the years of peril and persecution the Fer- 
rers of Baddesley Clinton have never failed in their 
allegiance to the old faith, which flourishes there to- 
day as it did when Sir Edward Ferrers—the founder 
of this branch of the family—first became possessed 
of it in 1517.’ 

Before recounting the fortunes of this ancient Nor- 
man family which has been so long and so inseparably 
identified with Baddesley, we must say a few words as 
to the early history of the place itself. Its very name 
carries our thoughts back to distant Saxon times, to 
ages so dim and so remote that it almost requires an 
effort to believe and to realise that the place was even 
then inhabited by human beings, by fellow-creatures, 
men leading essentially the same natural life to all in- 
tents and purposes as we of the twentieth century do, 
agitated by the same restless longings and passions, 
inspired by the same hopes and attachments, and— 
most wonderful of all—living the same supernatural 
life, professing the same holy faith as the owners of 
Baddesley have ever done, for in those distant Saxon 
days the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church was 
- __ throughout the length and breadth of the 
and. 

It conjures up those far-off times when the good 
old Saxon Badde from whom the place has taken its 
name erected his homestead here in a ‘ley’ or clear- 
ance in the forest of Arden, in these backwoods of 
Britain which the Saxons had come to colonize; but 
who he was or when he lived no records tell us—stat 
nominis umbra : 

‘This seate and soyle from Saxon Bade, a man of honest fame 
Who held it in the Saxon’s tyme, of Badesley took the name.’ 

So wrote Henry Ferrers of Baddesley some 400 
years ago in his quaint old rhyming history of the 
place, a copy of which is still extant in the British 
Museum. In the days of the Confessor the place had 
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passed into the hands of one Wrox, whose name is 
still preserved in the adjacent manor and priory of 
Wroxhall : 


‘When Edward King the Confessor did weare the English 
crowne 
The same was then possest by Wrox a man of great renown.’ 


But on the coming of the Conqueror, Baddesley passed 
into the possession of the Norman knight, Geoffrey de 
Wirce, or of Guerche in Anjou, who taxed the land for 
the benefit of a favourite monastery of his in Nor- 
mandy : 
‘And England being conquered, by lot it did alight 

To Geoffrey Wirce of noble birth an Andegavian Knighte.’ 
Then it passed through the hands of successive Nor- 
man families—the Mowbrays and Biseges— until, 
about the middle of the twelfth century, it passed from 
Bisege 
‘To Clinton as his heyre who leaves it to a yonger son, 

And in that time the name of Baddesley Clinton was begun.’ 


This knight who thus added his name to Baddesley 
was Sir Thomas de Clinton of Coleshill, who married 
Mazera, daughter and heiress of James de Bisege, 
Lord of Baddesley. Sir Thomas made over the place 
to his youngest son, James de Clinton, at the not very 
exorbitant quit-rent of a penny a year, and this James 
took up his residence at Baddesley some time before 
the year 1305. With the death of his grandson 
Leanord before 1349, the male line of the Clintons of 
Baddesley came to an end, but their name has stuck to 
the place ever since. 

For nearly a hundred years after the death of the 
last de Clinton the history of Baddesley becomes ex- 
tremely involved, the ownership changing hands re- 
peatedly. In 1394 (18 Ric. II) it passed by purchase 
to Nicholas Dudley, a merchant of Coventry, and a 
few years later Mayor of that ancient city. In 1400 
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the lordship passed to Robert Burdet and Johanna his 
wife, while on the Feast of St. Lawrence, 1434, the 
latter transferred it to her nephew, Nicholas Metley, of 
the New Temple, London, who died three years later 
and probably never resided at Baddesley. By his will 
he directed that his body should be buried in the 
Church of Our Lady in the New Temple, that his manor 
of Baddesley Clinton and other properties should 
be sold and the proceeds devoted to Masses for the 
good of his soul and the souls of his ancestors, that 
four priests should celebrate Mass for him every day 
for a year, or two priests for two years, and that another 
priest should say Mass for the same intention in the 
church at Baddesley every day for a year after his 
death. 

Among the executors of Metley’s will was Robert 
Catesby, who is said to have bought the Manor and to 
have resided at the Hall till 1460, when he was ousted 
by Metley’s son-in-law, one John Hugford, who, as 
steward to Richard Neville Earl of Warwick and after- 
wards constable of Warwick Castle (eight miles dis- 
tant from Baddesley), was a man of influence. But his 
fortunes declined on the fall of the Earl of Warwick 
at Barnet Field on Easter Day, 1471, and, Robert 
Catesby dying about the same year, his heir, Nicholas 
Catesby, is said to have taken possession of Baddesley 
and to have lived there till 1496. 

But many years previously—or, to be more exact, 
immediately after the death of Metley in 1437—Bad- 
desley had come into the possession of the family of 
Brome, who were thenceforward the over-lords, the 
teal lords of the Manor, and as it was by inter-marriage 
with the Brome family that Baddesley passed to the 
Ferrers, and as the history of the former family is in- 
teresting in itself, we must allude to it briefly here ; but 
before doing so we may recall the fortunes of the place 
since the days of the Clintons until the coming of the 
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Bromes as they are pithily summed up in the verses of 

Henry Ferrers : 

‘From them agayne by wedding of their heyre at first it came 
To Conisby and after him to Foukes who weds the same, 
From Foukes to Dudley by a sale and so to Burdet past 
To Metley next by Metley’s will it came to Brome at last.’ 


John Brome who thus became Lord of the Manor 
of Baddesley in 1438 was the son of John Brome of 
Warwick, who represented his native borough in King 
Henry the Fourth’s Parliament in 1406. It is not ab- 
solutely certain that he actually resided at the Hall, 
though for several years after the Feast of St. George, 
1438, the Manor Court Rolls of Baddesley are des- 
cribed as pertaining to the ‘Curia Joannis Brome junr. 
Dom. dict. ville.’ He was for some time Under- 
Treasurer of England under Henry VI, but lost his 
office when the latter was deposed in 1460. 

Brome, being an ardent Lancastrian, was opposed 
to Richard Neville Earl of Warwick, ‘who was at first 
as ardent a supporter of the White Rose of York.’ He 
had, moreover, the misfortune to quarrel with John 
Herthill, the Earl’s steward, about the possession of 
certain lands, with very tragic results; for on Nov. 9th, 
1468, as John Brome was hearing Mass in the White- 
friars’ Church in London, he was called out by one of 
the Herthills, brutally stabbed in the church porch, 
and died soon afterwards. It would seem that Brome’s 
unnatural son was a witness of the tragic scene and 
undutifully smiled thereat, as the father before his 
death had time to make the following pathetic inser- 
tion in his will: ‘I do forgive my son Thomas, who 
when he sawe me runne through in y® Whitefriers 
church porch laughed and smiled att itt.’ 

Those were stirring and often lawless times, and 
the murder of Brome could not go unavenged by his 
family. In 1471 Nicholas Brome, his son, and heir to 
Baddesley, met Herthill, his father’s murderer, and in 
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Longbridge field he ‘sett upon him and in a duel slew 
him.’ The sequel to this act of revenge throws a curi- 
ous light on the manners of the time. On 18th March, 
1471-2, at an arbitration at Coventry, it was agreed 
that Herthill’s widow should not ‘sue appeals for the 
death of her husband,’ but ‘that she should pay 100 
shillings in St. Mary’s church at Warwick for one 
priest to say Mass daily for a year for the souls of 
Brome and Herthill, and moreover that she should 
find bread and wine and wax for that purpose. And 
Nicholas Brome was directed to have Mass said daily 
for two years in the church at Baddesley Clinton for 
the same intention and to pay to Herthill’s widow 33 
shillings and 4 pence.’ 

Thus the terrible misdeeds of the past were to be 
forgotten on both sides and amends to be made, and 
a truly Christian revenge to be taken by both parties 
having the Precious Blood offered up in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass for the eternal welfare of the 
souls of their slain relatives and their slayers. Such 
was the importance which English people attached to 
prayers for the dead, such their esteem for the Mass in 
the year of grace 1471, on the eve of the ‘godly refor- 
mation’ which was, not many years later, to pronounce 
that same holy Sacrifice an abomination. 

This Nicholas Brome who so ruthlessly avenged 
the murder of his father was put in possession of the 
manor of Baddesley by his widowed mother on his 
marriage in 1474. He seems to have been of a very 
impetuous, impulsive nature, and a still graver crime 
than the murder of Herthill is to be laid to his charge; 
for, as authentic documents inform us, he slew a priest, 
his own chaplain, in Baddesley Clinton Hall in a mo- 
ment of perhaps excusable irritation; ‘and to expiatt 
these bloody offences and crimes he built y* church 
body 10 foote higher as is to be seen this day in y® 
same church, and boughte 3 belles for y® same church. 
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... [have seene y* Kinge’s pdon’ for itt and y* Pope’s 
pdon and his penaunce there injoined.’ This state- 
ment by Henry Ferrers, the antiquarian who lived at 
Baddesley not very many years after the death of 
Brome, puts the murder of the priest beyond all doubt.’ 
There is, moreover, a Letter Patent, with great seal at- 
tached, among the archives at Baddesley, being a royal 
ardon granted to Nicholas Brome by Henry VII, 
ay 7th, 1496, ‘for all crimes misdemeanours etc. 
committed before Nov. 7th, 1485.’ 
‘ Brome honours much the place and after some descent of 


Bromes 
To Ferrers for a daughter’s parte of theyrs in match it comes.’ 


In other words, the impetuous Brome died in 1517, 
and in the following year the manor of Baddesley came 
into the possession of Sir Edward Ferrers by marriage 
with his daughter, Constance Brome, in or about the 
year 1498, and so began the long association of the 
Ferrers family with this venerable manor. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate account 
here of the Ferrers family, one of the few English 
families of undoubted Norman origin. ‘Kind hearts 
are more than coronets,’ the poet tells us, ‘And simple 
faith than Norman blood’; but it requires very simple 
faith indeed to swallow even a fraction of the claims 
to Norman descent put forth in the England of the 
twentieth century. But if any family may justly claim 
that ‘ thing so common in novels and so rare in life, an 
undoubted Norman descent,’ the family of Ferrers can 
do so. They claim descent from Henry de Ferrers, 
so called from the town of Ferriéres de St. Hilaire in 
Normandy, who came over with the Conqueror and 
died at his castle of Tutbury in Staffordshire. These 
Ferrers of the good old Norman times were no less 

* Pardon. 
* In the room in which this incident took place, stains on the 
floor are still pointed out to visitors. 
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conspicuous for their faith and piety than for their 
bravery, as witness the priory of Tutbury founded by 
the first Ferrers, and the abbeys of Merevale and Tilty 
by succeeding ones. 

Sir Edward Ferrers, the founder of the family of 
Ferrers of Baddesley Clinton, was great-grandson of 
William de Ferrers, the last Lord of Groby of the 
Ferrers line. In 1518 he was for the second time High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire, and in the same year both he 
and his wife are entered as members of the ancient re- 
ligious guild or confraternity of St. Anne at Knowle, 
near Baddesley. In 1535 he was chief seneschal, or 
steward, of the Augustinian house of Maxstoke, whose 
picturesque ruins are to be seen some nine miles dis- 
tant from the modern Abbey of Erdington, near Birm- 
ingham ; also of the Benedictine Priory of Wroxall, of 
which his aunt, Jocosa Brome, had been the prioress. 
Thus we see that the founder of the Baddesley Fer- 
rers was as devoted to the Church and the religious 
orders as had been his ancestors in the days of the 
Conqueror, and most of his family ever since. He was 
in truth a deeply religious man, and it was not yet 
actually considered high treason to be a practical 
Catholic. 

But evil days were at hand, or rather the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century had already begun 
its work, although the worst had not yet come. Still, 
the rumblings of the impending catastrophe were be- 
ginning to make themselves heard more loudly in the 
year 1525, in which the first Ferrers of Baddesley died, 
the year in which More was beheaded and Cromwell’s 
“Black Book’ of indictments against the lesser monas- 
teries was laid before Parliament; but Sir Edward was 
spared the pain of witnessing the suppression of the 
smaller houses which took place in the following year. 
Catholicism was still, nominally at least, the established 
religion of England, and Sir Edward died, as he had 
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lived, a faithful son of the Church. By his will made 
in 1535 he directed that the priest who should bury his 
body should offer up for the repose of his soul ‘five 
Masses in honour of the five wounds principal that our 
Lord suffered at His bitter Passion,’ and that ‘ alms to 
the poor people should be distributed at his burial or 
within four days, that they may pray for his soul and 
the souls of his father and mother &c.’ He is buried in 
the parish church at Baddesley, in which he is depicted 
kneeling before the crucifix with the words ‘Amor 
meus crucifixus est’ and ‘St. Georgi ora pro nobis’ 
issuing from his lips. 

Henry Ferrers, ‘The Antiquary,’ who was born in 
1549, was a lad of sixteen when in 1564, the year of 
Shakespeare’s birth, he succeeded to the manor of 
Baddesley, which he held for seventy years until his 
death in 1633, in his 85th year, seventeen years after 
the death of the great dramatist, whose entire lifetime 
was thus included within that of Henry Ferrers. And 
here we may mention that Baddesley has been identi- 
fied by some, though on insufficient grounds, as the 
original of the ‘Moated Grange’ of ‘ Measure for 
Measure.’ True it is, however, that the neighbourhood 
is closely identified with the name of Shakespeare.‘ 
Shakespeares lived in the immediate neighbourhood 
at Walsall, at Packwood, and at Rowington, where 
stands a quaint Elizabethan house once owned by 
Shakespeare and now the property of the Lady of the 
Manor of Baddesley; and religious and superiors of 
the name of Shakespeare figure in the lists of the 
priory of Wroxall close by. Baddesley, in fact, lies in 
the midst of the Shakespeare country, as Stratford is 
not far distant, and Henry Ferrers may well have been 

**The Shakespear family (in all probability the poet’s an- 
cestors) held lands within the manor of Baddesley as early as 
Nov. 28, 1389 (13 Ric. II), so that it is more than probable that 
the Shakespear family had its rise in Baddesley Clinton,’ etc. 
(Norris). 
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intimate with the poet, and he, if anyone, could have 
furnished us with many details so much desired of the 
poet’s life. 

In those days Catholics were only too glad if they 
could escape public notice, and Henry Ferrers, who 
lived during several years of Edward VI’s reign, the 
whole of the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I, 
and the first nine years of Charles I, spent the greater 
part of his long life in the retirement of Baddesley, 
collecting and compiling historical materials which 
have been freely incorporated in the History of War- 
wickshire by the well-known antiquary, Sir Wm. Dug- 
dale, a personal friend of Henry’s son, Edward Fer- 
rers. The learned Camden owed much also to Henry 
Ferrers, and unstintingly acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to him. 

In the midst of the trials and persecutions of the 
Elizabethan and early Stuart days Henry Ferrers 
seems to have remained a practical Catholic, as we 
gather from his diary, still happily preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford (Rawlinson MSS, D, 676). 


Under date of Friday, Nov. 10, 1620, he writes : 

‘I went to dine and Sir William’ with me, we had be- 
sides my milke and butter, botter and two carpes, boyled 
in water and sault and layd in botter without cheese or any 
thinges else.’ 

And again on Friday, Feb. 6, 1628-9: 

‘I dined in my dyning roome and had butter basted 
turneipes and a rosted eg, and did eate browne bread and 
drink water.’ 

_ Avivid and pathetic picture of the manner in which 
this Catholic recusant spent his Sundays at Baddesley 
in these days of persecution is contained in the follow- 
ing entry for Sunday, Feb. 1, 1628-9: 

‘It roong to service at the church. I put on a clene 
shirt and my wastecote and cape (?), and washed my handes 
and eyes. I went into my study and said the seven psalmes 
kneeling at the table.’ 

5 ? His chaplain. 
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And on the following Sunday : 


* When the cock crew I said ‘‘ Te Deum’’ and when it 
was day, prayers as I lay in my bed. The belles were rung 
at the church for day peales and the peales were good and 
well (heard?) around.’ 


But melancholy echoes must have been awakened in 
the heart of the squire as he listened to the bells sum- 
moning his neighbours to heretical worship in his own 
church, built on his own property, and endowed by his 
own family for Catholic worship, a church in which his 
own ancestors lay buried and waited, and waited in 
vain, for the solemn soothing strains of the dirge and 
Requiem which had been silenced at the tyrants’ 
bidding. 

Catholics, however, were thankful for small mercies 
in those days, and the squire of Baddesley would have 
been content had he been only permitted to say his 
prayers in his study without molestation, but even this 
was not granted him. From a fragment of his di 
in the British Museum (Lansdowne MSS. 860, B) we 
learn that already in Elizabeth’s reign, in 1599, he had 
been imprisoned in London, probably because he 
could not pay the heavy fines imposed upon him by 
the apostles of religious liberty : 

‘Sept. 7. . . . I was arrested to the gatehouse.’ 


‘Sept. 11. . . . I was removed to the King’s benche 
and that day the bayliffes ryfled my house.’ 


The house referred to is evidently his London house. 
It has been said that the vaults used by the Gunpowder 
Plotters were the property of the Ferrers, but they 
seem not to have been in any way privy to the con- 
spiracy, though Catesby, one of the principal conspira- 
tors, lived in the neighbourhood of Baddesley. 
Passing over the further great trials and confisca- 
tions which were the lot of this family under the Com- 
monwealth, we come to more recent times. Edward 
Ferrers (born 1790), by his marriage in 1813 to the 
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Lady Harriet Ferrers Townshend, daughter of the 
16th Baron Ferrers of Chartley, second Marquis 
Townshend and Earl! of Leicester, united the long- 
divided branches of Ferrers of ‘Tamworth and of Bad- 
desley after a break of 354 years. By the same alli- 
ance the lineages of the Ferrers, Barons of Chartley 
and of Groby, were united after a divorce of more than 
five centuries and a half; and, furthermore, as Edward 
Ferrers traced his pedigree (21st in descent) from 
King Edward I, and Lady Harriet claimed descent 
from the same king through his daughter, Joan Plan- 
taganet, the offspring of this union linked together two 
royal lineages. 

The eldest child of this union was the late Squire 
of Baddesley, Marmion Edward Ferrers, of revered 
memory, who was born in 1813 and succeeded in his 
sixteenth year. In 1867 he married an Irish convert 
lady, daughter of the late Abraham Orpen, Esq., and 
niece of the late Sir Wm. Chatterton, Bart., of Castle 
Mahon, co. Cork. Marmion Ferrers was but a boy, a 
student of seventeen at old Oscott College, when he 
succeeded to the lordship of the Manor of Baddesley, 
which he was to enjoy for no less than fifty-four years 
until his death in his seventy first year in 1884, the day 
on which he was borne to the grave being the 349th 
anniversary of the death of his ancestor, Sir Edward, 
the first of his family to live at Baddesley. 

In 1885 Mrs. Ferrers married Mr. Edward Hene- 
age Dering, who had nobly sacrificed much of his own 
income in order to pay off the heavy incumbrances on 
Baddesley, incurred for conscience sake, and thus 
saved it from passing out of Catholic hands. By this 
marriage the old manor became associated with a 
Saxon family more ancient even than the ancient 
family of Ferrers, the Dering family being ‘ one of the 
very few houses still existing in England of undoubted 
Saxon origin.’ 
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Edward Heneage Dering, of the knightly family 
of Dering of Surrenden Dering, Kent, was the 
second son of the Rev. Cholmeley Dering, grandson 
of Sir Edward, the sixth Baronet, and was born in 
1826 at his father’s rectory. In 1856, at the age of 
thirty, he resigned the commission in the Coldstream 
Guards which he had obtained through the late Duke 
of Cambridge, and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
study of music and literature, for which he had much 
talent. Three years later he was married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, to Lady Chatterton, the 
accomplished widow of the Cork baronet of whom we 
have already spoken. She was the writer of numerous 
tales and poems of merit, and her salon in Mayfair was 
for several years the rendezvous of literary celebrities. 
But in spite of worldly and social advantages, ‘the 
profoundly religious mind of Heneage Dering was not 
at rest. His heart yearned for something more real. 
. . « Unsatisfied by the form of religion in which he 
was brought up, he directed his course of reading to 
one object—that of discovering the Truth, and in this 
search he found his wife a willing and anxious help- 
mate. It was in those days that he first became a stu- 
dent of the Summa of St. Thomas, and so it came to 
pass that on the Feast of St. Matthew, 1865, he was 
received into the Catholic Church, together with his 
wife and her niece by marriage (afterwards Mrs. Fer- 
rers) by Cardinal (then Dr.) Newman.’ 

In 1876 he suffered a cruel loss by the sudden 
death at Baddesley of his wife, Lady Chatterton, and 
thenceforward he continued to reside at the manor in 
the congenial society of Mr. and Mrs. Ferrers, consol- 
ing himself as far as possible in his bereavement by 
devoting himself with greater energy than ever to liter- 
ary pursuits. He was the author of several novels, 
The Lady of Ravenscombe, The Ban of Maplethorpe 
(completed the very night before his death), etc., in 
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which his object was to present Catholic truth in an at- 
tractive form. At the same time he did not neglect more 
serious pursuits. While still a Protestant he had been 
familiar with the profound philosophy of Aquinas—a 
thing very rare or unheard of even among Catholics of 
his position— and, thanks moreover to his intimate 
knowledge of Italian, he was able to put before Eng- 
lish readers some excellent translations of valuable 
scholastic treatises. 

Edward Dering was as humble and pious as he was 
accomplished and learned, and when there happened 
to be no chaplain at the hall he might have been seen 
‘day after day in the early morning making his way 
across the park and by the coppice and through the 
old “Long Lane” to the church of St. Francis, there 
to be present, and by preference to serve, at the Morn- 
ing Sacrifice.’ By his marriage with Mrs. Ferrers in 
1885 he became virtually Lord of the Manor which he 
had practically rescued from alienation, and seven 
years late, ir 1892, he was called unexpectedly to his 
reward, having only a week before remarked in con- 
versation that ‘a sudden death was the happiest pro- 
vided one were ready to go.’ 

Such is the unique record of this glorious old 
Catholic house, which still remains as a concrete 
exemplification of the motto inscribed over its chapel 


doorway : 
Transit gloria mundi 
Fides Catholica manet. 


Patrick Notan, O.S.B. 
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A CAUSEWAY AND A CROSS 


UST within the southern boundary of the ancient 

borough of Northampton there begins a causeway 
that runs alongside the London Road. It passes the 
gates of Delapre Park and continues between the 
park wall and the road till it finally ends around and 
about one of the three remaining Queen Eleanor 
crosses that have survived the passing of centuries, 
and, possibly, the desecrating hands of religious ‘re- 
formers.’ The other crosses are at Geddington, also 
in the county of Northampton, and Waltham in Hert- 
fordshire. 

This causeway was made by the command of King 
Edward I, between the years 1291—1294. A sum of 
money was given for this purpose so that the in- 
habitants of the town and district might in comfort 
periodically pay a visit to the cross Edward had 
erected to the memory of his beloved consort, and, 
kneeling on the steps beneath, pray for her eternal 
rest in the peace of the Lord. It was in Catholic times 
both the Rotten Row—voute de roi—of Northampton, 
and the ‘ Rooden Row,’ the road of the ‘rood’ or cross. 

The cross itself stands in a fine position, on the 
summit of a hill, in a recess that abuts on Delapre 
Park just where the park is bounded by the road that 
leads to the village of Hardingstone, and it overlooks 
the London road that passes it on its western side. 
It is octangular in shape and is a fine example of 
early decorated stone work. It is embellished with the 
arms of Queen Eleanor which are engraved on its 
panels; with pinnacles, and with four figures of the 
queen, facing the four points of the compass, under 
crocketed canopies. With the exception of the figures, 
it was the work of John de Bello, and was carried out 
under his direction. It is supported by a stone base 
and nine granite steps, which latter are of the date 
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A Causeway and a Cross 


of the last restoration of the cross some forty years 
ago. It is practically complete in its formation as 
originally erected except that the broken shaft at the 
top is all that remains of the emblem of salvation, 
which would naturally be the terminating adornment 
of the memorial. 

When Queen Eleanor was in the fiftieth year of 
her age, in the nineteenth year of the reign of her 
husband, she died at Harby in Nottinghamshire. ‘The 
king was just meditating another expedition to Scot- 
land but postponed his operations in order to escort 
the body of his wife to London for its interment in 
Westminster Abbey. Holinshed records the event as 
follows : 

‘In the nineteenth yeare of King Edward, Queene 
Eleanor, King Edward’s wife, died upon St. Andrew’s Even 
at Hirdebie or Hirdbie (as some have) neere to Lincoln, the 
king being as then on his waie towards the borders of 
Scotland ; but having lost the Jewell he most esteemed he 
returned towards London to accompanie the corps unto 
Westminster.’ 


The route chosen seems to have been somewhat cir- 
cuitous, but it was winter time and the days were 
short. Edward, therefore, doubtless mapped out a 
route that showed fairly easy stages, combined, as 
some writers suggest, with the convenience of several 
large religious houses between Harby and London at 
which stoppages could be made for the night. Thus, 
while the King .received hospitality for himself and 
his retinue, his beloved spouse would gain the spiritual 
advantage of the nightly office and watching of the 
religious at the close of each day, as well as a Re- 
quiem Mass for the repose of her soul before the 
commencement of the next stage. The various halting 
places appear to have been:—Lincoln, Grantham, 
Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony-Strat- 
ford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Alban’s, Waltham, 
Westcheap and Charing. 
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To the Catholic mind, it is not difficult to visualize 
that mournful cortége wending its solemn way from 
one religious house to another through the sylvan 
heart of England. One can picture the nightly Office 
for the Dead, the morning Requiem Mass, and, in 
imagination, one can hear the periodical chantings of 
the clergy accompanying that sombrely caparisoned 
cavalcade. 

In the ‘Annals of Dunstable,’ a chronicler of the 
period records what took place when the body rested 
there. It is an interesting record and proves that 
Edward in accepting hospitality along the route did 
not travel empty-handed : and doubtless the procedure 
at Dunstable was the ordered procedure of the whole 
journey. Writing on the passage of Queen Eleanor’s 
body, the chronicler says : 

‘Her body passed through us and rested one night. 
And two precious cloths, to wit, baudekyns’ (tissue of 
cloth of gold with embroidered silken figures) ‘ were given 
unto us. Of wax we had 80lbs and more. And when the 
body of the said Queene was departing from Dunstable, the 
bier rested in the centre of the market-place until the king’s 
chancellor and the great men who were then present had 
marked out a fitting place where they might afterwards 


erect, at the royal expense, a cross of noticeable size ; our 
prior being then present and sprinkling holy water.’ 


Holinshed, also, records that in addition to endow- 
ments for Masses for the soul of the Queen, ‘In everie 
town and place where the corps rested by the waie the 
king caused a cross of cunning workmanship to be 
erected in remembrance of her, and in the same was a 
picture of her engraven.’ 

In his History of England, in a footnote on this 
subject, Dr. Lingard writes : 

‘ Some of these crosses still remain and are of consider- 
able elegance. His (Edward’s) object in this erection was 
not simply to preserve her memory but to induce passen- 
gers to stop and offer up their prayers for her soul. In the 
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A Causeway and a Cross 


circular letter that he sent on the occasion to different pre- 

lates and abbots he describes the object of these prayers to 

be ‘‘ ut si quid maculae non purgatae in ipsa, forsan ob- 
livionis defectu vel alio modo, remansit, per utilia oratio- 
num suffragia, juxta divinae misericordiae plenitudinem 

abstergatur.’’’ * 

The Northampton halt was a little distance beyond 
the walls of the town towards London, at the Abbey 
of the nuns of De La Pré, the Cluniac nuns of St. 
Mary de Pratis. Of these nuns a well-known North- 
ampton litterateur and authority on the history of his 
native town (Alderman S. S. Campion, formerly editor 
of the Northampion Mercury), in The Homeland 
Handbook to the town, feelingly writes: ‘The nuns 
who watched and prayed by the coffin of Queen 
Eleanor, and who helped the wounded and the dying 
at the Battle of Northampton’ (Wars of the Roses, 
A.D. 1460). 

Of the four statues that are the outstanding adorn- 
ment of the cross, the features of the southern and 
western ones show traces of their long exposure and 
are worn almost to flatness. This is so especially in 
the southern one, while on that of the western figure 
the sweet expression of the face alone is just dis- 
cernible. 

The northern figure, facing Northampton, and the 
eastern one, overlooking Delapre Park, are, consider- 
ing their great age, in a truly wonderful state of pre- 
servation. Doubtless the protection of the trees of 
Delapre is largely accountable for this, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to think that they were engraved over 
six hundred years ago. From beneath, they are more 
than suggestive of statues of the Madonna. To view 
these two better-preserved figures thoroughly is diffi- 
__."*so that if there should be remaining any stain not cleansed 
in her, perchance because of forgetfulness or any other reason, 
this may be wiped away by the useful suffrage of prayers, ac- 
cording to the fulness of the divine mercy.’ 
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cult, for naturally the light in the more sheltered posi- 
tion is not so good as that on the exposed sides—what 
has shielded them is hiding their beauty. However, 
from a tree mound within the park, with the sun in the 
east and a pair of field-glasses, one obtained a good 
view and all the details of the figures were studied at 
leisure. These statues were the work of an Irishman. 

I wonder if William of Ireland, artist in stone and 
marble, ever gave it a thought that some of his sculp- 
tures might resist the ravages of time to such an extent 
that they would still be standing, objects for admira- 
tion, well over six hundred years after they had left 
his hands! I wonder if this Irish craftsman, as in 
the fading years of the thirteenth century he worked 
with chisel and mallet fashioning the lineaments of the 
deceased wife of Edward I, King of England, ever 
dwelt on the possibility that in centuries to come there 
might be people who, while admiring the work of his 
hands, would inwardly wonder what manner of man he 
himself had been, and why in his own day he was 
sometimes styled ‘ The Imaginator.’ 

William of Ireland! There is something that 
pleases the ear and intrigues the mind in the sound of 
his name. It possesses a touch of regal grandeur, or 
suggests ecclesiastical authority of no mean order. 
Yet he was a sculptor, a craftsman in stone; but un- 
doubtedly a craftsman whose capabilities were known 
and appreciated. The cross as a whole was designed 
and carried out by John de Bello, or de la Battaille, 
and he, with John Pabenham, was responsible for its 
erection; but William of Ireland appears to have had 
separate contracts for the statues and the head of the 
cross. In the Accounts of Queen Eleanor’s Execu- 
tors, where he is occasionally shown as receiving some- 
thing in part payment and in settlement of his account 
for the statues, the shaft, the head and the ring of the 
cross, he is diversely designated ‘ William of Ireland,’ 
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A Causeway and a Cross 


‘Master William of Ireland,’ or ‘ William of Ireland, 
the Imaginator.’ 

The fact that the cross is now without a head oc- 
casions in the present, as it has done in the past, many 
surmises. Was the memorial originally completed 
with a cross, or was it surmounted by another statue? 
To a Catholic, there seems only one answer to this. 
The memorial was erected in Catholic times, not only 
in remembrance of Queen Eleanor, but with the idea 
that wayfarers passing it should kneel at its foot and 
pray for the repose of her soul. It would therefore be 
incomplete without the surmounting cross. 

In her Memorials of Old Northamptonshire, Miss 
Alice Dryden, in speaking of the superior workman- 
ship and the classic beauty of the Northampton statues, 
mentions that Flaxman, an eminent sculptor of the 
eighteenth century, attributes them to an Italian of the 
school of Pisano. She, however, rightly points to the 
Accounts of Queen Eleanor’s Executors as conclusive 
evidence that they were the work of William of Ire- 
land. Alderman Campion also appears to be in no 
doubting mind in the Homeland Handbook—previ- 
ously mentioned—as may be judged by the conclud- 
ing passages of his description of the cross : 

‘ The figures of the Queen are believed to be portrait 
models. What grace and beauty they represent! The 
graceful figure and sweet face of a noble woman are here 


embodied in stone by the genius of an Irish artist for the 
admiration of the ages.’ 


What was it that stirred the soul of this Irish sculp- 
tor as he fashioned those works of classic beauty? 
Surely not merely his genius or his admiration for the 
departed consort of the King of England? To me 
the statues seem to betoken some deeper motive than 
either of these, and the remark recently made by a little 
child strengthened an opinion on the matter which 
was, and still is, at the back of my mind. 
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On the last occasion I visited Queen Eleanor’s 
cross I was accompanied by a little girl, a child of six 
years of age. After I had silently studied it once more 
we came away. As we did so, I casually asked this 
little one what she thought of it. She was very dubi- 
ous. She thought it very old, and dirty, and that it 
wanted a good clean; but, brightening up, she added: 
‘But I liked the statues of Our Lady very much. They 
were very nice!’ 

I think that if the truth were really known, William 
of Ireland was not only a scuiptor of great ability, but 
was also a deeply religious man. This it was that fired 
his imagination and stirred his artistic soul. Having, 
in all probability, executed figures representing Our 
Divine Lord hanging on the Cross, with Our Blessed 
Lady and St. John standing by His side as the ter- 
minating adornment of the whole memorial, he pro- 
ceeded for the next stage to carve statues in keeping 
with the figures above. For this purpose he used the 
form of Queen Eleanor as his model and glorified it 
in his work. Hence the delightfully sweet expression, 
the gracious dignity, the captivating benignity, and 
the exquisitely virginal pose. 

Conjectural? Quite. Far-fetched? Possibly. Yet 
think again—and again! It might at least account for 
the soubriquet that appears to have been bestowed 
upon William of Ireland by someone—perhaps play- 
fully, or sarcastically, or jealously — The Imaginator.’ 


FRANK Byrne. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue SaCRAMENTARY. Historical and Liturgical Notes on the 
Roman Missal. By Ildefonso Schuster, Abbot of the 
Monastery of St. Paul’s without the Walls. Translated 
from the Italian by Arthur Levelis-Marke. Vol. I. (Lon- 
don ; Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; Price 15/-.) 

Among the many books which have been published in recent 
years on the Roman Liturgy, Abbot Schuster’s work, The Sac- 
ramentary, undoubtedly takes a foremost place by reason of its 

critical scholarship and completeness of exposition. It was a 

happy persuasion which induced the author to give to the public 

‘these hasty notes,’ originally intended for the pupils of the 

Pontifical Higher School of Sacred Music and of the Pontifical 

Oriental Institute in Rome. Perhaps only a Benedictine monk, 

reared in the atmosphere of a well-ordered liturgical life, could 

combine such profound erudition with the sense of artistic sym- 
metry and mystical beauty as is evident in this work. Abbot 

Schuster not only imparts knowledge: he conveys also some- 

thing of his own reverent appreciation and joyous delight in 

the subject he treats of. And so we follow him in his patient 
study of the development of the Roman Liturgy from its earli- 
est days with unflagging interest. The Roman Missal as we 
know it to-day is, as every student of liturgy is aware, of 
very composite authorship. In its main features it is the 

Roman Missal or Sacramentary of St. Gregory I and his pre- 

decessors, but modified and (dare we say it?) mutilated by 

concessions to Gallican and Eastern Rites. But the Roman 

Liturgy as known to St. Gregory was itself a development, en- 

larging whilst embodying the Apostolic Liturgy. How it all 

came about is the thesis Abbot Schuster so ably elucidates. 

Very fascinating is the story he tells how, around the central 

act of Catholic worship—the Eucharist—grew up the whole 

body of liturgical worship. Thus the Divine Office now obliga- 
tory on major clerics and solemnly professed religious, grew 
out of the voluntary vigils with which the more devout amongst 
the faithful prepared themselves for the Sunday or Feast Day 

Mass. Litanies and processions, too, originated in connexion 

with the Holy Sacrifice. Two facts worth noting are brought 

out in the history of the Roman Liturgy. One is the part played 
by Rome in preserving the original simple dignity of the 

Eucharistic rite, as against the florid and emotional embellish- 

ments introduced in other churches. The other, that such addi- 

tions as were made to the primitive liturgy in the Roman ritual 
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were imported from other rites. Conservative as the Roman 
church was, it yet was liberal in its receptiveness to the pious 
claims of the church at large. Abbot Schuster’s great work is 
undoubtedly a book to be read and studied by the clergy and 
by all who would know and appreciate the Catholic Liturgy. 
We shall eagerly await the English translation of the remain- 
ing volumes, The translator has done his part well and has 
given us a very readable book. eS 


Tue Mass AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By “ Veritas.’ Pub- 
lished by Sidney Lee. (Catholic Record Press, Haven 
Road, Exeter; p. 168; 2/6.) 

This useful little book supplies doctrinal matter and his- 
torical data sufficient to convince any thinking person that the 
Catholic Church has always taught, and to-day still teaches un- 
changed, a doctrine concerning the Blessed Eucharist which 
was repudiated by the founders of the reformed Anglican 
Church. For proof the author cites the writings of these men, 
and the penal laws, also the witness of those who suffered death 
on the mere charge of saying mass. He gives extracts, more- 
over, from the Book of Common Prayer, whose teaching on this 
point he contrasts with the Catholic Ritual. In addition he 
quotes eleven Elizabethan bishops who held even heretical 
views concerning the Blessed Sacrament. The book as a whole 
is a most excellent compilation, but is not free from slight 
historical inaccuracies. The writer states that nine powgagy = 
of Canterbury were Cardinals, and then proceeds to give the 
names of eight only, one of whom, Henry Chicheley, was cer- 
tainly not a Cardinal. Again, in Appendix II he inserts amongst 
English Cardinals Herbert de Bosham, who never was a mem- 
ber of the Sacred College, and includes amongst those of doubt- 
ful creation Theobald d’Etampes (Stampensis), who was neither 
an Englishman nor a Cardinal. At the end of this list appears 
a short addendum of three foreign prelates, who are ranked as 
English Cardinals on the score of their holding English sees. 
If this is justifiable, then why does he not claim Clement VII as 
an Engjish Pope because he was once Bishop of Worcester, 
and include amongst the Cardinals Jerome Ghinucci, likewise 
Bishop of Worcester? The author also seems unaware that, in 
addition to Cardinal Fisher, George d’Ateca, O.P., resident 
Bishop of Llandaff 1517-37, refused the Oath of Succession and 
Royal Supremacy, for which he was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London and finally exiled to Spain. 

G.S.W.G. 
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Harvest In Potanp. By Geoffrey Dennis. (Heinemann; 7/6} 
‘A weird book; an irritating) style; a jumble of names and 
places ; I shall drop it! I can’t; I must read a bit more! Good- 
ness, what a style! But how it grips! Oh, what a horrid 
book! But oh, how it fascinates!’ The spring greenery was 
flitting by as the train went south; the Savernake Forest 
shouted for a peep; that trout-pool at which I have so often 
stared in the hope of seeing an evening rise. But I am held in 
a vice, though the carriage gets hotter and hotter and a man 
without a waistcoat is feverishly mopping while toiling at a 
cross-word puzzle. We are speeding through Surrey, but I am 
swept along from Edgbaston to Oxford, Walsall and Lichfield 
to Warsaw and Lodz. God and the devil ; twentieth century in- 
dustrialism and mediaeval sorceries; modern Jews and Rus- 
sian pogroms; quarrelsome Poles, Russian intrigues, close- 
cropped Germans. What a phantasmagoria! And the trio: 
the Generaless, the Canoness, the dwarf! What a fetid picture 
they make ; one can even smell them. Even now we all hang 
over Grandmother’s death-bed ; terrible grandmother ; still more 
terrible Zwan with his stigmata, and Seb with his posings, lies, 
affectations—and perfect trousers. 
Then the climax. Feverishly I watch the final conflict be- 
tween evil and good, Satan and God. It is the Apocalypse over 
in; you can see the mark of the beast; can smell the fetor 
of hell. Edgbaston, Walsall and Lichfield—* woe to Lichfield!” 
—are at handgrips with Warsaw, Satan and the powers of hell. 
Home again to Lichfield, Walsall, the Vale of the Trent; I 
have feasted my eyes on the Savernake oaks and the fly-driven 
cattle. Hell and its hosts, Satan, Zwan and even Grandmama 
have rolled away ; it is good to be alive and feel ‘ God’s in His 
heaven ; all’s right with the world!’ as 


Tue Aposties’ Creep. By the Right Rev. Alexander Mac- 
donald, D.D. Second Edition. (London; Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. - Price 10/6.) 

Who compiled the Apostles’ Creed? According to Rufinus, 
writing towards the close of the fourth century, it was a tradi 
tion that this Creed was composed by the Apostles before their 
separation to be the rule or symbol of the faith they were to 
preach. Some modern critics, however, dispute this tradition 
on the ground that the Creed cannot be traced back earlier than 
about A.D. 100 or A.D. 145. Bishop Macdonald, in his scholarly 
book, The Apostles’ Creed, cogently replies to the critics and 
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indicates the Catholic tradition. It is true that during the early 
centuries, when the Discipline of the Secret was in force, the 
Apostles’ Creed was not committed to writing, lest it should 
fall into the hands of the pagans: for the Creed was not only 
the formula of the faith, but the watchword of the persecuted 
Christians. Nevertheless the Creed is constantly referred to in 
the writings of the Early Church. St. Menaeus, moreover, in 
expounding ‘the Rule of Truth’ against the heretics of his 
time, evidently bases his exposition upon the articles of the 
Creed. He speaks of the Rule of Truth as received throughout 
the whole Church and derived from the Apostles, Is the Rule 
of Truth identical with the Creed? Bishop Macdonald argues 
that it is. Following other Catholic scholars, the Bishop fur- 
ther finds clear allusions to the Creed in the New Testament 
itself. 

It is, however, well to note that the Apostles’ Creed as we 
recite it to-day is a slight verbal enlargement of the old Roman 
Creed : another instance of Gallican influence. we 


Curistian APoLocetics, A Rational Exposition and Defence of 
the Catholic Religion. By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the original French Work by Rev. Joseph C. 
Sasia, S.J. Vols, I and II. (New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. London: B. Herder.) 

This work, as we are told by the translator, ‘ is intended pri- 
marily for the general reader ’ ; nevertheless it is recommended 
as a text-book for upper-class students in Catholic colleges. 
The French original, we are also told, met with noteworthy 
success in both Belgium and France, and reached its twentieth 
edition within a few years. The English (or American) transla- 
tion has now reached its second edition. It is evident, then, 
that the work appeals to a large section of readers both in 
France and in the United States of America. We imagine, how- 
ever, that its appeal is to those who already are convinced of 
the Faith, and not to those who need to be convinced. We can 
hardly recommend it as a guide for those who have to meet the 


objections of the unbeliever from the unbeliever’s own lips. 
F.C. 


Tue Hymn or Lire. By Canon M. De Baets. Translated by 
Alan G. McDougall. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.) 
The translation of ‘L’Hymne de la Vie’ is a difficult task, 
and it is no great censure on Mr. Dougall to say that the book 
deserves better treatment than it has received from him. In 
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1919 the work had already gone into a second edition in 
Flemish, while BLacxrriars for January 1924 printed a very en- 
thusiastic review (from the pen of Mr. J. Foster Makepeace) of 
the second (?) French edition; it is to be hoped that similar 
appreciation from English readers will afford an opportunity for 
the revision and in some cases re-writing of many awkward 
sages. To quote Mr. Makepeace: ‘ This beautiful little book 

. illustrates Petrarch’s great saying, ‘‘ All Theology is a 
poem with God for its subject ’’ ; for while its form is prose, its 
matter is the poetry of life, since it traces the glorious ascent of 
the soul to its full life in God. . . .". He would be a happy 
translator who succeeded in rendering such a work with the 
faultless eloquence it calls for. 

M.D. 


CANDLELIGHT Attic. A book containing Seven True Stories of 
the Supernatural, heard from those to whom they hap- 
pened, and recounted with their permission in honour of 
the Seven Joys of Our Blessed Lord. By Cecily Hallack. 
(London ; Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


There are many charming things in this little book; the 
jacket, the cover, the dedication to ‘. . . my Grandfather Wil- 
liam . . . who, at the age of ninety, stills runs upstairs,’ and 
most of all, the people who tell the stories, all are delightful. 
But Miss Hallack’s preface forces one to say that she fails to 
inspire her readers with her own conviction of the truth of many 
of the stories. This is partly owing to the improbability of the 
details, necessarily, no doubt, but too obviously, supplied by 
the author. This is particularly the case in regard to the first 
story and, in an even greater degree, to the third. From an 
apostolic as well as from an artistic point of view, the preface 
as it stands should have been omitted. 

M.D. 


TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING IN THE MippLe Acgs. By E. L. 
Guilford, M.A. (London; The Sheldon Press; 2/- net.) 


This cheap little volume, No. 38 of the Texts for Students 
series, is made up of extracts from mediaeval authors, and is 
conveniently divided under headings such as Crusades, Pil- 
grimages, Types of Wayfarers. Sections VIII and IX, Outlaws 
and Sanctuary and Witchcraft have little connection with travel- 
ling, though the last is one of the most interesting in the book. 
It seems a pity that the approximate date of the original is not 
given in each extract. 
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The whole makes such delightful reading that, published in 
less workaday dress, it would make a ae gift book. To 
such might well be added other extracts from that fabulous but 
fascinating work, the Travels of Sir John Mandeville. Those 
here given, chosen presumably in view of profit rather than 
pleasure to the student, are in no way the most attractive. 

Every reader will echo the wish expressed by the Editor in 
his Introduction, that he may find again ‘ what purported to be 
the earliest bill for expenses at an inn [which] referred to an 
inn at Blyth in Nottinghamshire, and dated from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century.’ The reviewer mentions the Editor’s re- 
quest to any reader who ‘ happens to know where it may be 
found,’ in case such an one be among the readers of BLack- 
FRIARS. 

There are several very evident misprints in the book, be- 
ginning with the Editor’s name on the cover. a 

.B. 


PascaL, PENSEES SUR LA VERITE DE LA RELIGION CHRETIENNE. 
Par M. Jacques Chevalier, Prof. de Philosophie a 1’ Univer- 
sité de Grenoble. 2 vols. (Lecoffre-Gabalda: Paris.) 


We all know how hard it is to keep our mental equilibrium 
when we adventure through the maze of modern theories and 
methods that deal with the problem of human life and its rela- 
tion to the everlasting. To discover what is true or false in 
doctrine or method one needs a guide, familiar on the one hand 
with Christian teaching and ancient thought, and, on the other, 
thoroughly conversant with modern criticism, science, and 
philosophy. Furthermore, this guide should have acquired his 
knowledge of the religious problem as much from experience, 
personal and social, as from books and study. 

No guide fulfils nowadays these conditions better than Pas- 
cal: a universal genius, a pioneer in science and philosophy, a 
Christian who reached the heights of religious life only after an 
experience of doubt. The Pensées are the guide, throwing 
light on every aspect of the religious problem and all related to 
it. But, unhappily, the Pensées, until this present edition, have 
been edited without any plan, and the result of this lack of 
logical co-ordination was that they were often unintelligible. 

M. Jacques Chevalier has done what was always thought to 
be impossible: he has co-ordinated the Pensées in accordance 
with the author’s intention and the internal arrangement of the 
whole book. This reconstruction is not fanciful, based as it is 
on Pascal’s own words and design, and upon Filleau de la 
Chaise’s discourse, which is a record of Pascal’s own ideas on 
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the subject expressed in conversation. An Introduction deal- 
ing with thoughts on Methods, Rules, and Principles, is fol- 
lowed by the two parts: Man without God, Man with God. 
The result of this arrangement is that the Pensées, placed in 
their proper setting, gain in vividness, strength and lucidity. 
Besides this long-needed improvement, M., Chevalier has 
no less satisfactorily fulfilled another desideratum. Pascal’s 
thoughts are so deep, and his style so concise, that some kind 
of helpful commentary is called for. In order to make this 
commentary as objective as possible, the author has been at 
pains to interpret Pascal by Pascal’s own phraseology, or by 
his other writings. When this method is impossible, the author 
offers his own interpretation, which can be safely accepted as 
adequate because M. Chevalier is a pastmaster in Pascalian 
teaching, and his book on Pascal’s life and psychology was last 
year honoured with the Grand Prix by the French Academy. 
From the standpoint of Catholic orthodoxy, whenever Pas- 
cal needs correction the author gives in notes the official teach- 
ing of the Church. In this splendid edition the work of Pascal 


is at last accessible to all. 
GeorcE Pays, O.P. 


A Suort Visit TO THE HOMELAND OF Jesus AND Mary. By H. 
Morden Bennett, M.A. (Sands: 2/-.) 


These extracts from the diary of a pilgrim to the Holy Land 
form a good synopsis of what can be seen in a few days’ visit. 
The author has no intention of discussing the authenticity of 
the different places, and he is careful—and rightly so—to use 
the words ‘It is said... ,’ ‘Probably... ,’ ‘ generally 
thought,’ ‘held by some,’ ‘is assigned to,’ etc. These pages 
will certainly be read with interest by the pilgrims, will remind 
them of the happy days spent in the Holy Land, and serve to 
bring before their eyes the spots they have visited and to renew 
the deep emotions which filled their hearts, ce 


EIKONOKOSMHG&LIS, or The Dressing of Images. By Kenelm. 
(Cayme Press.) 

Of the making of statues there is no end, and it is some 
times with a shudder that we cast a fleeting glance at rows of 
Sacred Hearts and Madonnas displayed in the windows of 
Catholic repositories, or hastily turn over the pages of printed 
catalogues showing what an ecclesiastical firm can do when it 
makes up its mind to get to work. No. 46 on the list is labelled 
‘devotional,’ and No. 64 is described as ‘realistic.’ Shall we 
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one day have the hair-raising experience of seeing No. 58 des- 
cribed as ‘ beautiful’? If so, we shall seize a pencil and put a 
query against it, even though we hide the pencil and hastily 
pick up a magazine at the sound of approaching footsteps. The 
author of EIKONOKO3MH3I3 who in the short dedication of his 
work to Hippolyta, Princess of Arcadia, styles himself Kenelm, 
has some wonderful things to tell us about images of Our Lady 
and their adornments., Such glorious statues they were, carved 
and fashioned by the hands of love, and robed in splendid ap- 
parel by those whose joy it was to see the King’s Daughter 
‘clothed about with varieties.’ One example must suffice, though 
we would like to quote many. Dame Catherine Hastings in 
1506 gave to Our Lady of Walsingham her velvet gown: to 
Our Lady of Doncaster her tawny camlet gown: to Our Lady 
of Belcrosse her black camlet : to Our Lady of Himmingburgh 
a piece of cremmell and a lace of gold, set with pearl. So 
lavishly equipped with copes and mantles were some of the 
statues of Our Lady that an inventory of them was kept side 
by side with the vestments for Mass, and yet, strange to say, 
there are folk who imagine that the vesting of statues is, as 
they express it, a continental custom of no antiquity. Such 
people will not read this attractive book, because they would 
have to unsay the sayings of years if they did so. As might be 
expected, there is much sad reading in the book : records of the 
sayings and doings of men who flourished while love of the 
Saints sickened and died. We are told of broken shrines and 
mutilated statues, the work of those who professed to give 
England a pure religion, a religion without Mary and a Chris- 
tianity without Christ. Through the ravages of vandals, the 
ancient statues, with one or two exceptions, have disappeared, 
but what is there in these peaceful days when Our Lady is 
again loved and honoured in our land to prevent a return to 
this old custom of presenting copes to her statue, a custom so 
popular with our Catholic forefathers? The bride of to-day 
might well present her wedding-robe, and if modern fashion 
does not allow the bridegroom to give a doublet of silk, he 
might emulate the devout William Bird of Beverley, who in 
this book, we are told, bequeathed to the Image of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary above the Red Ark in the Collegiate Church of St. 
John of Beverley one piece of his best silk velvet. We have 
said nothing of the beautiful lettering and pleasing adornments 
of this book. Mr. Philip Sainsbury has, as usual, done his 
work of printing so well that even to comment on it would be 
almost an impertinence; but perhaps we may be permitted to 
say that the artistic setting is in every way worthy of the erudi- 
tion of the author. 
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BrrtH Controt Exposep. By Halliday G. Sutherland, M.D. 
(Cecil Palmer ; pp.. 256.) 

Dr. Sutherland might gravely suspect our sincerity or our 
sense of humour if we said that this second book of his on Birth 
Control deserves the fate of the first. Certainly his first book 
proved to be a ‘ spouse of blood.’ It led its writer into the burn 
ing deserts of the Law. It almost succeeded in leading him and 
his friends into the tender mercies of the Public Receiver. 
at last, to his relief and ours, it led him to the greatest publi¢ 
victory on a moral issue that has been gained for the last fifty 
years. Whether or not the writer of ‘ Birth Control: A State 
ment of Christian Doctrine against the Neo-Malthusians ’ hag 
attained to fortune, he has attained to such fame that no future 
writer of the History of European Morals can overlook the casé 
of Stopes v. Sutherland and Others. 

Dr. Sutherland’s first book was the work of an expert with 
a sense of humour. It is to the credit of his faith and reason 
that even after the two years of harrowing anxiety following his 
first book, there is no falling off in the scholarship or humour of 
his second book. Sometimes the incision of the expert operator 
is softened or sweetened—or, what is it?—by a grim North 
British quip. He begins at once, even in the Preface: ‘ It is 
puzzling when respectable men and women advocate something 
which is a criminal offence both in the United States of America 
and in France. It is also confusing when doctors of Science, of | 
Philosophy, or of Music advertise particular contraceptives 
which are condemned by doctors of Medicine.’ 

Dr. Sutherland reviews ‘the various biological, statistical 
and economic fallacies on which birth control is based.’ His re 
view is sufficient and convincing. As a rule his figures speak 
for themselves. But when, in mercy to the untrained reader, he 
speaks for the figures, his words have the strength of 
ethical principles. 

The book ends with two chapters on the medical and ethical 
objections to contraception. These chapters alone would form 
a valuable book. We can only wish a large sale to Dr. Suther- 
land’s latest work, which shows no falling off in our champion’s 
power of clear seeing and vigorous fighting. ms 

V.McN. 





EDITORIAL 


W* are told that the first qualification of anyone 
who aspires to success in modern journalism is 
the instinct to know what the public wants; and what 
the reading public is said to want nowadays is sensa- 
tional news with a strong human appeal. The news 
may be trivial, like the publicity accorded to the Prime 

inister’s ubiquitous pipe, or tremendous, like the de- 
clatation of a world-war. But in every case it must be 
néws that touches in some way the fringe of human 
life, and it must be presented in a way that people can 

asp, at once, without any strain being put upon their 

inking intelligence and without anything being left 
to their imagination. And it must be presented in this 
tabloid form because the demands of modern life leave 
little or no time for quiet thought, so that people want 
their thinking done for them and their opinions ready- 
made for them by the press. That is why we have the 
short leader, the snappy article, and the scare head- 
line. Metaphorically, this is an age of the automatic 
machine and the penny in the slot. In America it is 
possible to get a meal by inserting a coin and pulling 
ahandle. The same principle is said to operate to-day 
with regard to the reading public, which insists on be- 
ing able to assimilate the maximum amount of news 
with the minimum of effort; which, by inserting its 
penny in the slot-machine of journalism, can extract its 
thoughts and opinions without personal trouble or in- 
convenience. 

The news itself must be on an equally low level. 
The things that are supposed to appeal irresistibly to 
human nature are sex, sensation, sad cheap sentiment; 
that is, things that appeal, because human nature is 
originally prone to evil, to the lower instincts of 
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humanity. News of this kind is at once marked sale- 
able: there is money in it. Men and women, we are 
told, and it sounds like a paradox to say it, find more 
pleasure and entertainment in reading about the mis- 
fortunes and tragedies that overtake their fellow- 
mortals than in reading of the triumph of good over 
evil or of success emerging out of apparent failure. 
The public takes a morbid delight in murders, divorces, 
and the latest society scandal, and reads with scant in- 
terest the report of the discovery of the cancer-germ, a 
discovery that may one day become of personal im- 
portance to itself. In defence of this strange attitude 
towards the news of the day the contention is put for- 
ward that, by satiating themselves with sensational 
news of subjects and happenings that do not enter into 
their own lives, people find some sort of escape from 
their drab existence, and in this way compensate them- 
selves for the monotonous routine of their daily tasks. 
They live in an age of rush and bustle, when life is 
almost too short to be lived, and everything about 
them is stereotyped and tabulated ; therefore they try to 
break the dull monotony of life by reading of the vici- 
ous or sensational exploits of others who have thrown 
off the traces and plunged into the false liberty of 
crime or eccentricity. 

But if this popular demand for cheap sensationalism 
is responsible for the kind of news our papers readily 
supply, the explanation is that modern conditions of 
life have made it practically impossible for people to 
think for, and about, themselves. If it was possible, at 
a time when the individual is being almost standardised 
out of existence, and when the human element has been 
almost eliminated from the field of labour, for men and 
women suddenly to wake up and realise their higher 
needs and desires, and the real purpose of their exist- 
ence in the world, they would just as suddenly cease to 
want sensation, tragedy, and triviality in their news- 
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papers. The probability is that they would want no 
newspapers at all. They would discover the divine 
selfishness of thinking about themselves and for them- 
selves. Instead of taking a morbid interest in the 
lives and doings of others, they would begin to find the 
supreme interest in their own lives and activities. If 
they wanted to read at all, they would want books that 
showed them how noble a thing human life is intended 
to be, not how base it so easily becomes; they would 
want truth and beauty, and the things of wisdom that 
belong to peace. 

But so long as the present servile state prevails this 
universal awakening of the public to its birthright of 
quiet thought and meditation is, of course, impossible. 
Certain individuals, however, will be found who react 
from the world as they know it and try to discover the 
truth of things in any book or magazine that has the 
courage to turn away from the merely topical and sen- 
sational and to deal with issues more vital to man him- 
self. If a book or magazine attempts to supply this 
slender demand, the cry at once goes forth that its 
policy is suicidal, that it will not pay. We can 
imagine a rich man getting easily into the kingdom of 
heaven by spending his fortune in financing a maga- 
zine that always told the truth and never earned a 
penny. Such an enterprise would be to ail editors 
foolishness, and to publishers folly. But it would cer- 
tainly help those who cried for help; it would be a true 
apostolate. For are not the few, the little flock, worth 
catering for? It is hard to sell the truth; it is difficult 
enough even to give it away: but the few who want to 
know the truth about themselves and the world may 
perhaps be ready to pay a small sum for it. A maga- 
zine, or weekly, that stands apart from its commercial 
contemporaries in principle and practice, and tries to 
supply the corrective of truth to those who crave for it, 
need not necessarily perish. Our brilliant contempor- 
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ary, G. K.’s Weekly, is such a paper. It stands for 
truth instead of compromise, sanity instead of sensa- 
tion. Its appeal is to what the higher part of man not 
only wants, even if the consciousness of this want may 
have been submerged by present conditions, but em- 
phatically needs, It stands outside newspaper trusts 
and political groups, and is therefore able to say what 
it thinks and knows to be true, and what is the best way 
for the individual to emancipate himself from his de- 
grading servility. In its own way BLACKFRIARS is trying 
to do the same. 

But as a practical illustration of the fact that there 
are many people who are ready to welcome books that 
eschew modern methods of appealing to public taste 
and rely for their human appeal on the presentation of 
things beautiful and true, it is only necessary to draw 
attention to the published will of the late Mr. A. C. 
Benson, whose fortune of well over six figures was to 
a large extent due to the books he published. It is not 
surprising, of course, for a writer of popular fiction to 
receive handsome emolument from his work; but those 
who know the kind of book Mr. Benson wrote may well 
be surprised to know the financial success that came to 
him from his writings. For not in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the word could this writer be called 
popular; the books he wrote were quiet books of pleas- 
ant observation—genial, kind, breathing peace in every 
line. The House of Quiet, The Thread of Gold, and 
others like them, written in a style that has been des- 
cribed as ‘ going charmingly on,’ made no clamorous 
entry into print, and created nothing like the furore of 
the average ‘best-seller.’ Their matter and manner 
preserved them from the highly-coloured wrapper, and 
they came into the world without the fanfare of the 
publisher’s ‘ previous announcements.’ And when they 
came they looked what they were, books of quiet. They 
were without any mention of sex or sensation, and were 
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content to point out the ‘beauty of this visible world,’ 
and the truth and good that lie very close to the heart 
of man. Yet the figures of an ample fortune show that 
these delightful books, that invite solitude and compel 
meditation, were in the best sense ‘best-sellers.’ They 
sold in a generation of unrest and upheaval, and es- 
pecially did they sell in that country which is supposed 
to be primarily addicted to the god of hustle. Why? 
Evidently the public wanted that kind of book. If 
people could not lead quiet and beautiful lives them- 
selves, they could at any rate find a respite from their 
hustled existence in reading books of beauty and 
peace. And by reading books of this kind they found 
more solace, courage, and self-respect in the turmoil of 
modern life than they could ever get from the sensa- 
tional press. 

The only answer to the gibe that people do not want 
books of truth, goodness, and beauty is that in reality, 
it may be subconsciously, they do. 


Epiror. 








EXPORTED INDUSTRIALISM AND ITS FRUITS 


Se growing revolt against British supremacy, 
political and commercial, among oriental peo- 
ples from Egypt to China is causing grave disquietude 
and anxiety to many people in this country while it 
rejoices our enemies. To some of us, however, things 
are not so black as they seem, notwithstanding the fact 
that a certain knowledge of the East makes us fully 
conscious of the grave implications of this revolt. We 
believe that there is a silver lining even to this dark 
cloud; unless we are greatly mistaken, England is 
going to gain much more than certain citizens of Eng- 
-land (by no means all Englishmen) are going to lose 
on account of this movement in Egypt, India and 
China. England stands to win by the success of this 
movement. Let us not be fooled by the outcry against 
the supposed Bolshevist instigators of the revolt: it 
is only injuring our own interests. The Bolshevists 
are delighted to see themselves saddled with the blame 
and thus thrown into the arms of these people who 
consider themselves oppressed. But the revolt is not 
due to Bolshevist inspiration : it is far too noble in its 
principles for that, as we shall try to show. It is an 
endeavour on the part of these oriental peoples to 
prevent their own civilisation from being swamped by 
Western civilisation at its worst, namely, commercial 
industrialism. 

The endless wail of the daily press that the Chinese 
riots are centred in a boycott of British manufactures 
fails to depress us: but it is symbolic of what lies 
behind the movement since England is the author of 
the industrial system. Perhaps we ought to be de- 
pressed, for the spread of this movement will imme- 
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diately result in renewed hardship among the working 
people of this country. Already the statistics of un- 
employment are going up by leaps and bounds; what 
a boycott of British goods in India, China and Egypt. 
would cause may be left to the imagination. 

But even so there is hope if we look further ahead. 
Wise men tell us that the mdustrial system is doomed, 
and indeed it does not require the wisdom of a 
Solomon to read the signs of that in England. The 
industrial system could survive in England only on 
condition that England remained what she was for the 
past century—the workshop of the world. She is that 
no longer. The industrialising of other countries and 
the increase of production by means of labour-saving 
machinery have destroyed or glutted the markets. It 
is significant that even the political leaders have had 
to confess that they can suggest no remedy for un- 
employment, a remarkable confession which ought to 
have been followed by resignation. They tell us that 
we are living on our capital, and nations, like indivi- 
duals, which live on their capital are making for catas- 
trophe. The only consolation they are able to offer 
us is the expression of a hope that the present depres- 
sion of trade in England is a passing phase; but we 
do not see what are the grounds for this hope. In 
ten years (1913-1923) the trade balance in our favour 
has decreased by £80,000,000, or nearly one-half, and 
it becomes harder and harder to sell British goods 
abroad, as those interested confess. 

An immediate and courageous facing of the pro- 
blem would eliminate most of the present and future 
suffering, but the interests vested in the present sys- 
tem will not allow the problem to be faced. It does 
not require much penetration to see that the greater 
the decline of foreign trade and the greater the conse-: 
quent unemployment, the more difficult it will be to 
buy the 60 per cent. of the nation’s food which is now 
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bought abroad at a cost of £300,000,000 yearly. The 
solution ought to be apparent to all: ‘we must return 
to that conception of society that obtained before the 
invention of machinery turned our heads so completely 
as to cause us to lose sight of the fact that the basis of 
all national prosperity in the long run must rest upon 
a foundation of agriculture.”* Within ten years from 
now we could grow in England, not 40 per cent., but 
100 per cent. of the food we need. Poverty ultimately 
means the scarcity or dearness of the essentials of life. 

When it is objected that the neglect or failure of the 
industrial system would spell the loss of our commer- 
cial pre-eminence among the nations, we shall not 
mourn; in fact, that pre-eminence is already a thing 
of the past, and it is not regrettable. As for the peoples 
of India, Egypt, China and other countries on which 
we have depended for our markets, they will be in no 
sense the losers for the lack of the things with which 
industrial England has supplied them. That is what 
they are trying to tell us in their own way, and we do 
not understand. The Chinese proclaim a boycott of 
British goods. India has rebelled and refused any 
longer to be a dumping-ground for English manufac- 
tures. Let us get at the root of this rebellion. 

One has been lead to estimate the Indian Gandhi 
as a revolutionary and political agitator of a particu- 
larly dangerous type. We began to take an interest 
in this man when we read (but not in the daily press) 
that he had said these remarkable words: Manchester 
is ruining India. Interest was further stirred when 
we learnt that he has the custom of carrying around 
with him a spinning-wheel, with which he works as he 
talks. An evident fanatic, perhaps you will say. And 
yet it is only by men of his type that India can be 
saved from the catastrophe that threatens her and our 

1 Agriculture and the Unemployed. By W. Wright, M.P., 
and A. J. Penty. 
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own country. That which is the disease of England 
has brought millions in India to the misery of poverty 
and want. 

A certain Isaac Watts, Chairman of the Cotton 
Supply Association, Manchester, tells us in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica that ‘2,000 years before 
Enrope or England had conceived the idea of applying 
modern industry to the manufacture of cotton, India 
had matured a system of hand-spinning, weaving and 
dyeing which during that vast period received no re- 
corded improvement.’ This he appears to attribute to 
their lack of intellectual improvement, though the 
Indians perfected a system which supplied their needs 
when his ancestors were still running about in paint 
and skins. Not only so, but ‘in 1816-1817 India not 
only clothed the whole of her vast population, but 
exported £1,659,438 worth of goods to Britain,” and 
this without the aid of the industrial system. What 
need was there of the application of ‘modern 
industry ’ ? 

A few pages further on Mr. Watts lays bare his own 
lack of that intellectual improvement which might 
have enabled him to draw the conclusions which the 
Indians were drawing and are still drawing. ‘The 
implements,’ he says, ‘used by the Indians in the dif- 
ferent processes of the cotton manufacture, from the 
cleaning of the wool to its conversion into the finest 
muslin, may be purchased for a few shillings. With 
the exception of the loom, none of them deserves (sic) 
the name of a machine or displays the slightest in- 
genuity. They spin the yarn upon the distaff; and 
yet, with all the advantages which we in this country 
derive from machinery, we have only recently been 
able to equal, either in fineness or quality, the yarn 
which is produced by means of this primitive in- 
strument.’ : 

2 Agriculture and the Unemployed, p. 20. 
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The Indian’s loom is made up of ‘a few sticks or 
reeds,’ which he carries about with him and puts up 
under a tree or on the wall of his cottage. ‘The 
weavers live entirely in villages, as they could not, if 
shut up in towns, work in this manner.’ But with these 
few sticks and without the so-called advantages of the 
factory and the machine he is able to make muslins, 
which ‘are said, when spread upon the grass, to 
appear like gossamer web,’ and are superior to any- 
thing made in Europe. Everyone used to be able to 
work in this way. ‘ When not near the high road ora 
principal town,’ says Orme, the eighteenth century 
traveller, ‘it is difficult to find a village in which every 
man, woman and child is not employed in making a 
piece of cloth.’ 

But now, says Gandhi, India is ruined and Man- 
chester has ruined her. At the begining of the nine- 
teenth century she clothed herself and made cloth for 
england by her old-world methods to the tune of 
41,659,438. ‘ Thirty years later the whole of this ex- 
port had disappeared and India imported four millions 
sterling cotton goods from Britain, and the balance of 
trade has been against India ever since.’* In 1923 the 
amount of cotton goods sent into British India alone 
from England amounted to 1,410,919,800 square 
yards. 

To complete the ruin of the Indian craftsmen the 
industrial system was foisted on the country. ‘New 
mills, supported to a large extent by English capital 
and fitted with English machinery . . . . are constantly 
springing up,’ said Isaac Watts half a century ago. 
As might almost be taken for granted, the introduction 
of industrialism was accompanied by sweating, over- 
crowding, and all the evils with which our own people 
were made familiar. It is to destroy this and to restore 
the village handicrafts in India that is Gandhi’s main 

* Agriculture and the Unemployed, p. 20. 
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object, and his success is extraordinary. There has 
been a considerable shrinking of imports into India 
during the past few years. According to Whitaker, 
during the year 1923-24, as compared with 1922-23, 
the value of imports decreased by £12,931,000. 
There, no doubt, we have one of the reasons why trade 
has declined in Lancashire to such an extent that, dur- 
ing the past three years, only about a third of the cotton 
yarn mills have paid any dividends at all. 

While we are speaking of cotton let us turn our 
attention to the third seat of trouble, Egypt, where the 
cotton question looms very large on the political and 
commercial horizon. On this subject a recent book, 
Egypt under the Egyptians, contains details calling 
for our consideration. The author, Mr. Murray Har- 
ris, is a frankly outspoken advocate of British supre- 
macy, and bewails the fact that we did not incorporate 
Egypt into the British Empire while we had the chance. 
He thinks that would have been the best thing for the 
interests of the Egyptians, but, of course, all im- 
perialists use that argument. Incidentally it would 
have been beneficial for English interests. ‘ Lanca- 
shire,’ he says, ‘ depends almost exclusively on Egypt 
for the finer grades of cotton . . . The 12,000 square 
miles of the cultivated land of Egypt produce half the 
world’s supply of the best long staple cotton,’ yielding 
600 to 700 million pounds weight annually, though the 
plant was not introduced into the country until about 
1850. During the last ten years the output has 
doubled, and now there is on hand a scheme for the 
further damming of the Nile in order to develop the 
cultivation of cotton in the Sudan, ‘the main object 
being to make Manchester independent of all foreign 
sources of supply. . . . The whole country is gradually 
becoming a forcing ground to supply the needs of 
Lancashire.’ 

Before long we shall have the Egyptians repeating 
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Gandhi’s complaint; Manchester is ruining E 
Egypt will be faced by the problem of the food supply 
that is our own trouble. The area of cultivable jand 
in Egypt is relatively small, some 12,000 square miles, 
which can be increased by artificial irrigation to an area 
greater by about one third. Already in 1923 a quarter 
of this cultivated land was under cotton, and cotton 
growing is so lucrative that the temptation must be to 
increase the acreage devoted to that purpose. Indeed, 
as Mr. Harris tells us, ‘ it has become one of the diff- 
culties of the Government to ensure a reasonable pro- 
portion of the land being employed for the cultivation 
of food.’ The population of Egypt is growing at the 
rate of 200,000 souls a year. Mr. Harris says that 
‘from the point of view of numbers of its inhabitants 
and cultivable area, Egypt is fast approaching the 
point of saturation.” He means that they cannot be fed 
if they continue to multiply at this rate. But what of 
the one million and a half acres under cotton which 
might be used for growing food? It is a choice between 
cotton and souls. 

When we consider the interests vested in Egypt we 
fear for the result. It is the El] Dorado of speculators. 
‘Competition is international and very acute, as is 
shown by the presence of over one hundred (insurance) 
companies in the field, and this attests, too, how de- 
sirable the business is considered.” How exceedingly 
desirable it is may be gathered from the fact that the 
Greek firm of Choremi Benachi at Alexandria has been 
known to make a profit of £1,000,000 on one year’s 
cotton deals. 

It-is illuminating to see how the business of Egypt 
is run, and shows what is the Egyptian’s grumble 
against the foreigner. Nine-tenths of the land is held 
by the natives as distinct from Europeans, but the 
native may mean Arab or Copt and perhaps local-born 
Syrians, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and the rest. The 
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Jews are ‘in the very forefront of all branches of com- 
merce, finance and industry.” The vast majority of 
the Manchester trade is in their hands, much of the coal 
and the financing of the cotton crop. The Greek in- 
fluence is strong in the cotton trade of Alexandria, 
which lives by cotton. The Armenians are prominent in 
the cigarette industry. The sugar monopoly, the tram- 
ways, the gasworks, and the Credit Foncier are in 
French and Belgian hands. The hotel industry is in 
the hands of a Swiss. Italy has captured the motor 
market. To the English (real or so-called) is left the 
plum of supremacy in the banking and insurance 
activities. 

Do you wonder that Zaghul Pasha’s slogan is: 
Egypt for the Egyptians? 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 








MAN’S VISIBLE WORKS. 


I’ is not easy to find the word descriptive of that hold 
which the external can exercise in favourable con- 
ditions through the senses upon man’s spirit. There 
might be a successful plea that this influence is more 
real than is supposed, necessary to men if human dig- 
nity is to be upheld; such is not here advanced; but 
rather one or two practical questions, modestly con- 
structed, are submitted with deference, as: Is not the 
vague, unnamed, very real relation between man and 
his inanimate correspondent subject to all the varieties 
and discriminations allowed to ‘taste’? Again, in dis- 
course of this matter the word beauty must sooner or 
later be used; very well, but man is beautiful, though 
this is only a memory. Regrettez vous le temps oi le 
ciel sur la terre marchait et respirait dans un peuple 
de dieux? The little we can say at present is: man 
might harmonize with the created beauty external to 
himself; but the fact is that his presence is seldom 
tolerable and wery rarely acceptable. Shrinking, he 
has lost a function; he is reduced to a spectator, and 
can no longer be wedded to bosquet and glade except 
in spirit, Walt Whitman’s endeavours and other’s non- 
obstant. It is by chance that man and his are not 
fyesorrow, distraction, hindrance, scandal, discord 
among the elements where he might have wonted 

lace. 

That the scandalgiver is man sometimes seems to 
justify impatience and abandonment of the enterprise; 
but to close our eyes is to relinquish our only true ex- 
ternal inheritance, and that is the last sacrifice. Re- 
mains for the beholder to accommodate his desires 
to facts, accept inevitable dilution and look with 
discretion. 

Right as the untouched earth must have been—no 
one questions the undefilable sky, nor has dreamed that 
he could improve the open sea—and instant as the 
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Man’s Visible Works 


three are to reduce the unwelcome line, to eradicate 
the living species undesired, to begin forthwith to 
obliterate scars and tumours of industry and war, that 
it has been touched by hands clean and unclean is so 
present a fact as to be no longer a subject for discourse. 
We detect the presence of our kind without delay; the 
notions of the human self and habitable space at once 
coalesce into a new notion of a man in his environment. 
But our attitude is contentious; we would clear the 
scene so that this presence shall be inopportune, the 
individual an intruder. 

Away, then, with man himself (hand him over to the 
great landscape painters and forget him when not visit- 
ing a Louvre), his attire, his vehicles, his crowds, his 
picnics; suffer him perhaps in his grouping on market 
days. Show some tenderness, however, to his cultiva- 
tion, grazing animals, quarries, roads, for examples; 
but upon the whole view him with provisional hostility. 

With all right on our side we wish to behold, to give 
attention, to enjoy a complicated state of spirit. The 
causes of that which delights the vision swb dio are 
many, and include a variety of movements, continuous, 
thythmic, erratic, changes of light, swifter or slower. 
Entitled or not, one so engaged considers himself 
privileged, and resents as so many blind spots in a 
glory of reality works, intruding works, of man. To 
illustrate the exacerbation of the intrusion. Look 
across a small manufacturing town from a hill, and 
make selection from the series of sensations and reflec- 
tions, inevitable, commonplace, to those who have 
learned to register them; perhaps somewhat in this 
way: The skyline, however well Sify is seen as for 


the first time; in truth it has never been twice alike 
since the world was made; and each of its innumerable 
moments speaks permanence, delivering to the sentient 
mind delicacy milleniums have at length achieved. 
Convergences are new in the grades approaching it; 
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the colouring, what with the season, vegetation, den- 
sity of the air, reflection of the sky, is thus or otherwise. 
Look at the scene, for it is yours alone and only now, 
The town at your hillfoot, busy beyond the needs of 
business far, more dogged than the insurance office 
desires, odious as in the thoughts of its commercial 
rivals. Its advertisements are legible; its chimneys 
smoke; it rumbles, hums, hoots to its employes, rings 
the Angelus, strikes the hour. Its gyrations and pen- 
dulum actions are all deceit. Against its background 
of ‘unbuilt land’ it exhibits the final symptom of 
human things: sigor mortis. Like the door to a tomb, 
hinting at the life of the living and the resurrection of 
the dead, one thing says Sera, the road which jumps 
the river and speeds with all perspective among the 
hills. 

Movement, our nature’s sweet defect. ‘ There is 
that goal to which thy vows ascend; there the repose 
for which the whole world sighs’ is an apostrophe both 
rational and instinctive, expressing well human abhor- 
rence of the stationary. We approve of man’s absence 
from the scene, we approve of his possible advent; 
equally, and for the same reasons, of his past (and 
future) passage. ‘ The voice I hear this passing day 
was heard in ancient days.’ This is the emotion of 
roads, of wheeltracks upon the moor; ‘ drowsy tink- 
lings.” The idea is contemporaneous with the human 
heart. If I must see him, or be reminded of him, let 
him at least move. A diarist has published a memor- 
able saying. The scene was a tent, through the open- . 
ing of which the occupants rested their eyes upon the 
dark Arabian night; and one said: ‘ How peopled the 
desert is; I suppose there is in all this region scarcely 
a place where I have not lighted my fire.’ 

Permanent traces of man may be reasonable addi- 
tion to subtler lines and surer colour: his dykes, 
his planting, houses, quarries, mills. He was here; 
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and in need; or with inspired rage he felled trees 
and tore down the mountains to re-erect them accord- 
ing to his fancy. It is petulant, in the world where 
our pleasures of vision are to be found and in 
rich abundance, that the refrain should ever be: the 
natural scene is always right and always new. Culti- 
vation is geometric and attempts no disguise; but the 
elements of perspective will constantly arrive at some 
agreement; the roll of horizontal lines, the happy 
accident, hard juxtapositions, amazing patches, tinted 
air and shadows of clouds whisper glory where there is 
least promise of it. In view of a shallow cultivated 
valley accept frankly the piecework quilt or even the 
chessboard as the terminus a guo; the free may em- 
brace the tilled or be by it inclosed; in more ways than 
one man’s plot and the wild may become friends. The 
geology of a country will often support a vast load— 
of responsibility—with atlantic ease, and save many 
an ill act from downright degradation. Though long 
lines are essential to great scenery (and consequently 
in England the aesthetic fingerposts all point to the 
chalk), scale in landscape is not important; and, bar- 
ring risk of the pretty, a charming scene may be of small 
extent. The irregularly spotty is the prevalent enemy. 

Buildings—the subject is intricate—we judge sum- 
marily for our purpose. The irrational (as all 
obelisks) must be excluded by an effort of the mind, 
or endured. Guideposts may adorn the scene; one 
near Campden, for example; and, in the west, cross- 
hands evidently of Roman lineage. Some structures 
lord it over what we must call nature, and witness the 
human mind: temples, monasteries, palaces, bridges. 
The builder was on his feet and alert; building in the 
name of mankind. But private buildings move along 
with the easy stride of those who, thinking little, follow 
a well-known track; so long as they do so we shall not 
complain. Farm buildings have often the high 
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serenity of mediately natural things, such as good 
manners and ceremonial dress. Their effect can be 
analysed; the disposition of parts understood and 
described. Simple, direct, excellently adapted, the 
plan has come of experience and tradition, and angu- 
larities have been reduced by time; but the whole 
place, answering to living needs, has acquired an 
aspect of life and necessary being not easily accounted 
for. The primitive, nobler remains, though haggard, 
untidy, of humbler use, often put to shame the modern 
dwelling beside them, and brand it with vulgarity. 
Farms need no great value, nor acknowledged his- 
torical or aesthetic interest, to take a worthy place ina 
general scene of cultivation, higher ground and unified 
horizon. Buildings which are truly part of a scene will 
be found to be related by multiple ties to the area with 
which they do not disagree; almost indigenous; their 
site probably immemorial. Note that a ‘ gentleman’s 
property’ is an evolved farm, and owes its interest to 
that alone. 

Remain buildings too big for any landscape to assi- 
milate, which may or may not arrive at harmony with 
the natural scene: gaol, school, sanatorium, water: 
supply, power-plant, factory, observatory, barrack. 
These structures know their position, that they are 
foreign, irreconcilable, intolerable, and boastful. This 
is right, so far; il faut étre de son temps. Abandon 
reason for the short time of the encounter, and apostro- 
phize the sewage-disposal or distillery. We know you 
are useful, benevolent, necessary; farewell. For we 
must imitate the false prophet who, when the mountain 
refused to move, is said himself to have gone away. 
Illustration: the Reader of course knows what to ex- 
pect at the next visit to the Perte du Rhéne (parmi les 
merveilles de la France)? All but those whom the 
cypher 250,000 h.p. can uplift and dessicated geolo- 
gists move off in silence up the gorge, for consolation 
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in a sight of the Grand Credo. Better than going on 
to the fortress, on at Longeray, and the Café Merme; 
omelette; wine. Admire the little vineyard; feed your 
benefactresses the hens; tease the future proprietor, 
who will come to look at you. You are far beyond the 
power of horses; the summit of terrestrial beauty is 
somewhere within a couple of days march. Try the 
Reculet or the Crét de la Neige for a silhouette of 
Switzerland. 

And yet the big structures just now deplored might 
be well enough. The kind of pilgrim we are does not 
say beforehand what he wants; unless ‘I must see 
something not unworthy of my experience of visible 
things.’ The mighty steps of Jura; the agitated silhou- 
ette to the east ; the box plant such as suburban gardens 
will never dream; surprises which the next moment are 
age-old and inevitable. The addition to experience 
might be a work of man: as take the valley of the Wel- 
land, looking northward, and from the Northampton- 
shire side; so exquisitely shallow, the cultivation be- 
yond the stream, slow between its squashy banks, so 
fair through perspective bringing its horizontal lines 
together and swallowing the vertical—a refinement of 
the English scene which seems unsurpassable. From 
nearby Rockingham a low, delicate object appears in- 
decipherable, which soon suggests a railway viaduct 
(as it proves to be), with a persistent difficulty of inter- 
preting its colour, rich rose with fantastic mottling of 
darkest blue. Short of Gretton, the usual railway is 
cruelly exemplified. Then charming Gretton, with its 
outlook from the church platform towards Rutland, its 
kind inhabitants. The meditative traveller measures 
his own height against the omnes pa (with its 
thoughtful provision for sinners of different height); 
and there again is the thousand-legged viaduct—yes, 
in its beauty; and a white cloud of (physical) progress 
moving with dainty energy along its splendid curve. 
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HORACE WALPOLE AND STRAWBERRY HILL, 


T is a common-place that, thanks to Boswell, we 
know Dr. Johnson more intimately than any other 
Englishman who has ever lived. It is just as true that, 
thanks to himself and his wonderful gift for letter- 
writing, we know Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, al- 
most as well. Moreover, beneath all Walpole’s affec- 
tation, his assumed cynicism, his mask of cold indiffer- 
ence, his anxiety never to be thought serious or in 
earnest, those who have read with understanding his 
Letters have found a heart as tender as that of the 
Sage of Fleet Street whom he always so frankly de- 
tested, and have recognized in him a like devoted love 
of country, a similar filial piety, the same wish to help 
the poor and the outcast, and an equally passionate 
devotion to those who showed that they cared for him. 
In the light of our fuller knowledge to-day, Macaulay’s 
harsh and bitter judgment on Walpole would be whole- 
heartedly endorsed by very few. 


Walpole’s pseudo-Gothic castle of Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, was one of the show-places of the 
eighteenth century. No foreigner of distinction came 
to these shores without visiting it. From the Royal 
Family downwards, every member of English society 
had been received there. The art centres of Europe 
had been ransacked to provide its treasures. The pro- 
ductions of its printing-press were eagerly sought after. 
Contemporary literature is full of allusions to it. It 
has been admired or laughed at by each subsequent 
generation. Stripped of its collections these eighty 
years and more, it still stands lovingly tended and 
carefully restored by its successive possessors, as 
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quaint, as odd, as grotesque as ever, but mellowed and 
softened by time. It has been preserved for a unique 
and unusual destiny. Within the last few months have 
arisen around and about it the stately buildings of a 
great Catholic Training College, into which it will be 
incorporated and of which it will form a wing—a small 
part yet one influencing the architectural style of the 
whole. Thus in the loved home of one of the princes 
of English literature, one who was the very embodi- 
ment of culture and refinement, delicate grace and ex- 
quisite wit, generations of Catholic students will be 
educated. The genius loci must perforce have on 
them the best and happiest effect. 


Horace Walpole was the son of a celebrated Prime 
Minister, to whose memory he was most devoted, and 
whose twenty years of rule he regarded as one of the 
most brilliant and important epochs in our history. He 
did not suspect that he himself was in a sense a greater 
man than his father, or at all events that posterity 
would take more interest in him, and not only trace 
back to him two of the most far-reaching tendencies of 
modern times, but regard him as surpassing in his own 
especial literary province the art and the distinction 
‘even of Madame de Sévigné, his idol and his ‘patron 
saint.’ For, in truth, it is only the student of political 
history who much concerns himself to-day with Sir 
Robert Walpole, his strong sway, his common-sense, 
his sound finance, his safe but unheroic policy of guieta 
non movere. Far more are interested in the founder 
of the Gothic revival, fore-runner of Pugin and his 
school; or in the pioneer of that romantic movement 
which was later on to produce Sir Walter Scott and the 
Waverley Novels. And hundreds are daily grateful 
for those wonderful Letters which, in spite of their 
number or whatever be their subject, never a and 
invariably charm. For, if Boswell is the first of Bio- 
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graphers, Horace Walpole is the first of Letter-writers; 
he too ‘has no second,’ for him also there can be no 
competitor. ‘ Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.’ 
A curious life was Walpole’s. In a way, a lonely 
one; essentially of the world, yet more than a little 
aloof from it. Born in the purple, in the very inner 
circle of greatness, knowing everyone worth knowing, 
cousin to half the peerage and on more than bowing 
terms with the rest, with wretched health and frail 
body yet living to extreme old age, blessed with abund- 
ant means—some £6,000 to £7,000 a year, mainly the 
income of lucrative sinecures in the Customs and the 
Exchequer secured to him by his father before he fell 
from power, according to the bad but quite usual habit 
of the age), Walpole, after Eton, Cambridge, and the 
customary continental ‘Grand Tour’ (with the poet 
Gray for a companion), settled down to the mode of 
existence so well described in his letters. Long years 
of regular attendance and silent voting in the House 
of Commons, night turned into day for balls, levées, 
receptions, card-playing, and the opera, lengthy visits 
to Paris and shorter ones to country houses at home, 
frequent bidding at auctions and picture sales, the edit- 
ing and printing of rare books, the writing of a tragedy, 
a romance, valuable political memoirs and journals, 
antiquarian papers, biographical works—above all, the 
building of Strawberry and the penning of his Letters. 


The villa at Strawberry, a store-house of curios and 
bric-a-brac, has been described as ‘a building without 
parallel in Europe,’ a miniature Gothic palace in an 
age devoted to Classicism. It took many years to 
build, and every corner was gradually filled with pic- 
tures, altar-tombs, statues, miniatures, medals, rare 
books, tapestry and damask, lacquer and enamel. 
‘Pinch-beck’ it may have been, but it has lasted well. 
Odd and bizarre were the collections it housed, but 
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Horace Walpole and Strawberry Hill 


when they came to be sold they realized enormous 
sums. Strawberry was beautifully situated, though the 
grounds acquired bit by bit around it were very small, 
not more in the end than fourteen acres. Its prospect 
commanded the river, the town or village of ‘Twicken- 
ham, and Richmond Park. In its meadows were a few 
sheep and two cows, ‘all studied in their colours for 
becoming the view.’ It had its Round Tower, its 
Cloisters, Library and Long Gallery, its Great Parlour 
and Green Closet, its State Bedroom and Round 
Drawing-room, its Yellow, Blue, Red and Holbein 
Chambers, its Chapel with ‘lean windows fattened 
with rich Saints,’ its painted ceilings and plastered 
fan-vaulting. It was hung with ‘Gothic paper’ and 
furnished ‘with a thousand plump chairs and couches 
and luxurious settees,’ and darkened with ‘painted 
glass in chiaroscuro.’ Armorial bearings were every- 
where, and on the walls lances, swords, and scimitars. 
Chimney-pieces, choir-screens, portraits, prints and 
water-colours, great oriental bowls, ancient oak chairs, 
state beds of purple cloth and white satin, Persian car- 
pets, cabinets of ebony and rosewood, ivory bas-reliefs, 
crystal mirrors, marble and granite slabs, ‘ commodes 
of old Japan,’ carvings by Grinling Gibbons, mosaic 
shrines, crucifixes of mother-o’-pearl—never was there 
such a strange dwelling, such a motley museum! And 
for the exalted beings who crowded to see it all, there 
would be good cheer in the Refectory, followed by 
coffee out of doors, and ‘an English collation, a Sylla- 
bub milked under the cows that were brought to the 
brow of the terrace.’ 


At Strawberry Hill and in his London houses in 
Arlington Street and Berkeley Square were indited 
the celebrated Letters from which (if all other records 
perished) the social life of the eighteenth century could 
be largely reconstructed. Not quite the world of John- 
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son and Boswell, though. Here Manners were de. 
picted rather than Minds. It is all more political, less 
literary. Not authors and booksellers, but statesmen, 
princes and ambassadors are the leading figures; and 
that untiring pen makes them live again for us, clothes 
the dead bones with warm flesh, invests with immor- 
tality many who but for it would be forgotten. While 
as to Walpole’s correspondents, we get to know them 
almost as well as he did himself. Sir Horace Mann, 
British Envoy at Florence, to whom he wrote un- 
flaggingly for six-and-forty years; Marshal Conway, 
soldier and minister of state; the fair and frail Coun. 
tess of Upper Ossory; the Berry Sisters, the ‘ twin- 
wives’ of his old age—they live like flies in amber, 
familiar figures to every reader of Lord Orford’s im- 
perishable pages. ‘To have one’s name so mentioned 
is,’ to adapt a phrase of Thackeray’s, ‘like having it 
written on the dome of St. Peter’s: pilgrims from all 
the world admire and behold it.’ 

What is the secret charm of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters? Macaulay, though he devoted whole columns 
to the dissection of Lord Orford’s style, is puzzled 
when he has to answer this question. In the end, he 
says that it consists ‘in the art of amusing without ex- 
citing.’ Above all other men, Walpole, he thinks, was 
superior ‘in writing what people will like to read.’ And 
assuredly that is so. Walpole’s Letters fill eighteen 
stout volumes of the Toynbee edition and number 
several thousand, yet the custodians of one of the 
greatest libraries in London assure us that of all books 
of the kind none are so frequently asked for, none so 
well thumbed. No one would dream of skipping Wal- 
pole. Even when he merely describes the weather, or 
descants on the gout, he is somehow interesting. Bos’ 
well’s Johnson, its greatest admirers would confess, is 
not all purple patches, It has its dull pages, and some 
of its editors have thought they did good service in 
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Horace Walpole and Strawberry Hill 


abridging it. But it is otherwise with Lord Orford. 
Not a word can be spared, not a paragraph left out, 
and to abridge would be a sacrilege. 


The world Horace Walpole knew has long ago 
vanished. But were he to come back to us to-day, the 
new order of things political and social (of science 
and industry he never took any count) might not very 
greatly astonish him. Instinctively and by tempera- 
ment an aristocrat in every fibre of his being, he was 
by conviction a democrat and a liberal, with large, far- 
reaching views and intelligent anticipation of sweep- 
ing changes to come. He must have foreseen and 
recognized as inevitable much that has happened since 
his time. 

But there was one present-day phenomenon of which 
he never dreamed nor could have conceived of as 
possible—and that is the Revival of (Catholicism, 
Though he was singularly fascinated by the pic- 
turesqueness of the Catholic Church, its artistic and 
poetic side, and not insensible to its historic claims, 
he thought it a dying institution. Again and again he 
asserts his conviction that in a generation or two it 
would vanish away and be gone. The Popes of his 
day were to him the very last of their long line. And 
he died in the Revolutionary era, when indeed the 
outward structure of the Church appeared to be in 
dissolution, cracking and crashing to its doom. No- 
thing would amaze him more than to see the Resur- 
rection of the Church, her vigour renewed in every 
land, her youth revived, her re-organization in the Old 
World, her marvellous growth and extension in the 
New, her immense missionary activity, the enthusiasm 
of her adherents, the reverence and devotion inspired 
by her earthly Head. How astonished would he be at 
the place she has taken in his own land, how won- 
deringly would he gaze at the symbols of her advance 
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—the great Cathedral so near his old home in Berke- 
ley Square, the splendid College that now enfolds in 
her stately grasp his ‘ Castle of Strawberry’ ! 

May the students who will climb his Gothic stair- 
ways, pace his Cloisters, and scale his Tower think 
kindly and with interest of Strawberry’s first master, 
and in their spare moments find time to glance at those 
famous Letters, which must be read with delight so 
long as the English language shall endure ! 


RosBert Bracey, O.P. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE PACIFIC: A LETTER 
FROM THE AMERICAN FLEET. 


In the harbour of Honolulu, aboard the 
American Battleship ‘ Pennsylvania,’ 
en route to Australia. 

June 30. 
ISTORY has a slovenly way of beginning a new 
question before she has cleared up half-a-dozen 
old ones. Here we are with the Russian problem as 
great a problem as ever, and with no definite settle- 
ment of the Franco-German difficulties arrived at, yet, 
lo and behold, there is an inexplicable turmoil in 
China, and the cruise of the American Fleet to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand reminds us that there is a 

Pacific question. 

‘Yes,’ says the Labourite, ‘there is a Pacific ques- 
tion solely because Washington will not let sleeping 
dogs lie, but must needs arouse them by letting off her 
big guns all around the Hawaiian Islands. America 
has created the Pacific question about which you 
speak.’ 

Alas, that question existed before the joint manoe- 
uvres began; and to blame America for holding these 
manoeuvres would lead, logically, to the prohibition 
of manoeuvres anywhere. America has as much right 
to hold naval manoeuvres among her own Hawaiian 
islands as Great Britain has to hold naval manoeuvres 
off Minorca, which she did some years ago. Moreover, 
war would not cease if America withdrew from the 
Pacific altogether and left Honolulu defenceless. Such 
a scuttle would make war inevitable within a few years 
unless Washington refused to regard as an unfriendly 
act the seizure of the Philippines and the Hawaiian 
islands by Japan. It takes two to make peace, as well 
as to make a quarrel. In the present unfortunate con- 
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dition of the world, a nation which voluntarily disarms, 
or which becomes weak through racial decay, provokes 
war instead of peace among its neighbours; the decay 
of China and of Turkey has been responsible for a 
number of wars in modern times. America would 
therefore do harm instead of good by shutting her eyes 
to the facts of the Pacific problem. 

Those facts all proceed from a pair of facts—the 
great increase of Japan’s population during the last 
quarter of a century, and the slowness with which the 
White peoples are filling up the enormous areas which 
they control on or in the Pacific. When I lived in 
Japan a quarter of a century ago, that country had a 
population of forty millions; now it has a population 
of well over fifty millions. As a large part of the sur- 
face of Japan is mountainous and cannot be cultivated, 
this population is more than Japan can support by 
agriculture, fisheries, and industries; and though the 
statesmen of the Mikado never said a word or even 
dropped a hint about the necessity of annexing any 
part of Australia, New Zealand, or America, Austra- 
lians, New Zealanders, and Californians are neverthe- 
less perturbed because of the existence in their respec- 
tive countries of vast spaces which they cannot or will 
not cultivate themselves and which they will not allow 
Orientals to cultivate. 

It is not impossible that the White Race has reached 
its high-water mark and must henceforth decline. This 
thought struck me very forcibly a month ago in British 
Columbia when I was told of the slowness with which 
that wonderful territory is being filled up, and of the in- 
ability of most White planters to clear away the prime- 
val forest and make the ground fit for the plough. So 
marked was this inability—an inability due, appar- 
ently, to the fact that the average White settler found 
the work too hard—that, on the conclusion of the war, 
a proposition was made to employ several thousands 
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of the Chinese coolies who had been formed into La- 
bour Battalions and sent to France, for the purpose of 
felling timber and extirpating the stubborn roots. The 
Chinese in question would have jumped at the offer, 
and would have done the work well and quickly at a 
tenth of the cost White workmen would ask for do- 
ing it; but the Trades Unions of Canada succeeded in 
having the offer rejected, even though the Chinese 
would leave after this particular piece of work was 
done. 

The White worker of California is in a similar posi- 
tion. He cannot develop his country without the help 
of the Oriental, yet he has now closed his country to 
Orientals. The only conclusion we can come to is that 
the European has softened. High pay, good living, 
and the contraction of expensive habits have softened 
him and made him less fitted than his ancestors for 
hard manual work with a deprivation of amusements. 
I hope that nobody will mistake my meaning and ac- 
cuse me of advocating a return to serfdom. I am ad- 
vocating no such thing. I am merely stating a fact; and 
I am not sure that the average English emigrant to 
Canada would work land which was given to him free. 
Land is given free in northern British Columbia, but 
the life is very lonely and the work hard, so that, des- 
pite the wonderful work of Colonel J. S. Dennis, head 
of the Department of Colonization, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, colonization in this particular region is pro- 
ceeding very slowly. Enormous sums of money are 
spent on settling Englishmen on the land in Canada, 
but almost all of that money is lost owing to the fact 
that the Englishmen thus ‘settled’ drift afterwards 
across the border into the United States in search of 
more congenial work. It is not here a question of a 
rack-renting landlord or a tyrannical Government or a 
blood-sucking employer; it is entirely a question of 
distaste for hard agricultural work in a lonely country. 
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The Englishman has ceased to be an agriculturist al- 
most as much as the Jew has ceased to be an agricul- 
turist. Yet at one time he must have been a good 
settler; the forest-land he cleared in New England 
cannot have been more difficult than the forest-land 
which he will not clear in British Columbia. 

The eastern side of America was, naturally, settled 
first. If you take a map on which the density of popu- 
lation is shewn by colours, you will be surprised to 
find how thinly all the western or Pacific coast of both 
the Americas is settled, and how thinly Australia and 
New Zealand are settled. Meanwhile, in all these 
countries the birth-rate is going down; and Anglican 
Deans and Bishops, I see, favour birth-control. With 
all this unoccupied land in the White islands and con- 
tinents washed by the Pacific, it is a higher birth-rate 
they should preach instead of a lower. This is suicidal. 
This is race suicide. From a Christian point of view 
there is nothing to condone it; and the only thing to 
condone it from a Pagan point of view would be the 
adoption of birth-control by the Japanese and Chinese. 
But these wise Oriental races refuse even to look at 
birth-control. Dr. Masujima, a learned Japanese law- 
wer who lectured some time ago in Honolulu on the 
Pacific question, refused to preach the doctrine of 
birth-control to his countrymen. At present nearly half 
the population of Hawaii is Japanese, and, as they 
have a monopoly of the fishing, they know more about 
the ports and channels of the islands than the Ameri- 
tans themselves. What would happen to them in case 
of war between America and Japan it is difficult to 
say : perhaps I should have asked what would happen 
to the Americans. 

Even in Pearl Harbour, which the American army 
and navy wish to take over entirely, there are now 
Japanese sampans, and at least one Japanese fish- 
pond. To make it a safe refuge for the fleet, the en- 
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trance to this harbour must be deepened and straight- 
ened, for the channel is only 35 feet deep, whereas 
some of the battleships draw from 314 to 35 feet, and 
these battleships must now ride at anchor outside, 
where they would be exposed to the attacks of torpedo- 
boats and submarines. Even mine-fields would not 
be a perfect protection, for submarines sometimes find 
their way through mine-fields. As mine-fields would 
cost five million dollars, and as the deepening of the 
channel would only cost fourteen millions, the Ameri- 
cans may be depended upon to deepen the channel. 
Much of the publicity connected with the manoeuvres 
here, and with the great cruise to Australia which -be- 
gins to-morrow, is due, not to American Chauvinism, 
but to a very American desire to arouse public interest 
in this matter and to get the necessary appropriations 
through Congress. There is no fear of an American- 
Japanese war in the near future. America does not 
want it, and Japan will not force it, as it would lead to 
her losing her best market and bring her no rewards 
worth fighting for. 

But though there may not be war for twenty years, 
the position in the Pacific is unstable on account of the 
unequal distribution whereof I have already spoken. 
The man in touch with mother-earth always wins in the 
long run : see what has happened in Ireland and in the 
Baltic States. Now, the Fagdinnat and Chinese are in 
touch with mother-earth, whereas the Californian, the 
British Columbian, and too often the Australian, are 
not. A bricklayer who gets £20 a week, as the Cali- 
fornian bricklayer does, can hardly be regarded as one 
of a downtrodden Proletariat: he is better paid than 
most journalists. But he can only keep on that high 
level by having armies and fleets to protect him from 
an invasion of Yellow labour, which makes it difficult 
for me to understand his occasional pacifism. 

Francis McCuLvacu. 
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DOMINIC OF DANTE 
In the Light of the Chronicles 


N the popular mind Poetry is synonymous with 
anything but exact and definite truth. ‘ People,’ 
says Thomas MacDonagh, ‘simply refuse to take 
words in Poetry at their face value.” And when we 
find that Dante, in his great poem the Divina Com- 
media, has painted for St. Dominic a character almost 
mythically splendid, one cannot wonder that the pic- 
ture is often considered with a little incredulity, until 
the perfection of the original has been gauged by the 
standards at one’s disposal—that is, principally, by 
the Chronicles of St. Dominic’s life. Measured by 
these standards, however, Dante’s picture of the Saint 
does not lose any of that brightness with which it has 
been painted by the Poet; on the contrary, one finds 
that he has limned it with such exquisite fidelity that 
one is inclined to postulate for him a connection with 
the Order even closer than that claimed for him by his 
Dominican admirers. Dante’s appreciation of Dominic 
is to be found chiefly in Canto XII of the Paradiso, 
where he naturally begins by describing the birthplace, 
the coming and the infancy of the Saint, whose soul 


was 
‘So replete 
With lively virtue, that when first 
Created, even in the mother’s womb, 
It prophesied.’ 


‘Do we not feel,’ says Mother Francis Raphael 
Drane, ‘ that someone greater than the herd of common 
men is drawing near us, when the Great Poet prepares 
us for his coming with these few low tones of sweetest 
harmony which he draws from his lyre when he speaks 
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of the founder of the Friars Preachers’? And Dante, 
continuing, says : 


‘I speak of him as the labourer 
‘Whom Christ in His own garden chose to be 
His helpmate.’ 


Wonderful it is to trace the evidence of this choice 
of Christ through the early years of Dominic. Almost 
unconsciously he was led forward, under the visible 
protection of Providence, to labour where God desired. 
He found his destined place among the Albigensian 
heretics—a harsh and prosaic reality to which he will- 
ingly surrendered his dreams of Citeaux and of 
martyrdom. 

‘Left almost alone,’ says Blessed Humbert, ‘he up- 
held the Catholic Faith for ten years among the Albi- 
genses. He devoted himself entirely to the salvation 
of souls by the ministry of preaching, and he bore with 
a great heart a multitude of affronts, ignominies and 
sufferings, for the name of Jesus Christ.’ ‘ His days,’ 
says another writer, ‘were spent in public disputa- 
tions: his nights were consumed in interviews with 
those who sought his counsel.” Dominic had become 
the Labourer of Christ. But Dante characteristically 
uses another word which elevates the labourer to the 
level of his Lord. He calls Dominic the ‘ Helpmate 
of Christ.” The word is full of meaning, but it seems 
to imply more than dare be claimed for any mortal. 
A helpmate is the equal of him whom he helps, and 
how can man be the equal of God? The answer to the 
apparent difficulty was given with scholastic exactness 
in a vision which St. Catherine had long years after 
Dominic’s death. She saw the Eternal Father once, 
with his beloved Son and St. Dominic, and His Voice 
came to her saying: ‘ Behold my daughter, I have 
begotten these two Sons, one by nature and one by 
adoption...’ The wonderful claim which Dante im- 
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plies in styling Dominic the Helpmate of Christ is 
supported by the Voice of the Eternal. 

St. Dominic was called to be the Helpmate and 
Labourer of Christ in times of almost unparalleled 
stress. The enthusiastic young life of the Church 
seemed suddenly to flag. The Standard of the Cross 
was not lowered, but the Army of Christ, as Dante 
tells us, moved very slowly in its wake. Large bodies 
of the children of the Church had broken from her arms 
and were following blind guides who, while they 
gained the confidence of the people by a feigned or 
fanatical austerity, aimed at the subversion of all 
morality. Unequal to the demands made upon them | 
in such a crisis, the majority of the priests had to stand 
by, silent and helpless, their churches ruined, they 
themselves ostracised. It was in the midst of this 
darkness and desolation that Dominic, the ‘ Splendour 
of Cherubic Light,’ appeared, bringing with him, as 
the morning star brings with it, the promise and the 
first freshness of anew dawn. His battle against error 
was stern and terrible, but he was not unready : 

‘Forth on his great apostolate he fared, 
Like torrent bursting from a lofty vein, 


And dashing against the stocks of heresy, 
Smote fiercest where resistance was most stout.’ 


All the forces of evil seemed to unite to overwhelm 
him: persecution, calumny, contempt, ignominy, 
were all heaped upon him. The Chronicles tell that 
tale vividly and sorrowfully. Everyone knows that 
the resistance to his mission was fiercest in those 
coteries of the heretics—the Perfect they were called 
with unconscious irony—which had arrogated to them- 
selves the instruction of those below them. In their 
midst we find Dominic. Armed with the holy Scrip- 
tures he met them on their own ground, exhibiting, as 
the Chronicles tell us, a profound knowledge of Sacred 
Science and a wonderful skill in argument. He went 
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forth as a theologian to refute those pseudo-theolo- 
gians, ‘armed,’ as Dante significantly observes, ‘ with 
sage doctrine ’ and ‘ mighty in learning.’ By word and 
by miracle he confounded and baffled them. ‘ His 
words cut,’ says Theodoric of Apoldia, ‘like flaming 
scourges, so that the heretics foamed against him in 
their rage.’ Does not Dante then speak the perfect 
truth when he epitomises the force, the energy, the 
holy violence of Dominic, in the poetic figure of an 
irresistible torrent, that sweeps down from the moun- 
tain crest and strikes fiercest where resistance is most 
stout? And consider for one moment the Dantean 
depth and fullness of the simile. 

The Chronicles tell us that the Saint prepared in 
silence and contemplation for the fierce battle that lay 
before him, that, so to speak, like his Divine Master, 
he ‘retired into a high mountain apart.’ And was it 
not from that mountain of his silence and his retreat, 
and with all the pent-up love and enthusiasm which 
contemplative silence brings, that he burst like a tor- 
rent on the stoutest stocks of Error? Such was 
Dominic in his apostolic zeal, ‘ terrible to his enemies.’ 
But Dante does not forget that other quality of the 
Saint upon which his chroniclers dwell most lovingly— 
his equally characteristic tenderness. Well-nigh in- 
exhaustible are the tributes of the first sons of the 
Saint to the gentleness of their Father. ‘He ad- 
monished his children as a father,’ says Theodoric of 
Apoldia, ‘and as a mother he gave to them the milk 
of consolation.’ The holy chronicler goes on to tell 
with loving eagerness of the Saint’s vigils over his 
sleeping brethren, and of the long night-watches in 
which he prayed for their welfare; thus he kept ward 
over the bodies and souls of his children with a father’s 
solicitude and a mother’s love. ‘He was always giv- 
ing himself,’ says Mother Drane, in a pregnant sen- 
tence, ‘that was the keynote of his existence.’ ‘He 
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was a true lover of souls,’ says John of Navarre, ‘ and 
his love for the brethren and the faithful overflowed 
even to the very heretics whom he opposed with un- 
flinching firmness.’ Dante has synthesised all the 
tributes of the Chronicles in one viy,d little phrase: 
* He was gentle to his own.’ To improve that sentence 
is impossible. To explain it is to lose half its strength 
by robbing it of its beauty. Dante—to them that know 
Dante—has said more than all the Chronicles; he 
speaks by silences. 

This gentleness of Dominic sprang from no weak- 
ness of character, as is evident from what has already 
been said. Like St. Paul he fought the good fight. 
He was, says Dante again : 

‘ The hallowed wrestler of the Christian Faith.’ 


And we know well from the Chronicles how he 
wrestled with his opponents for every iota of that Faith. 
He never surrendered one word to them, because his 
cause admitted of no compromise, no whittling down 
of principles. Truth cannot change. A wrestler 
strives for victory : and Dominic fought his fight to the 
utmost, but his strife was always hallowed because 
his Final Cause was always God. And this last great 
principle of St. Dominic’s life is summed up by Dante, 
as only Dante could do it, in one line that might be a 
text for many panegyrics*: 

‘ He was the friend fast-knit to Christ.” 


Here above all the reader needs to pause and listen 
to the silences of Dante. Hitherto we have considered 
St. Dominic in his relation to other men : here we must 
with Dante consider him in his relation to the Eternal. 
It is upon the nature of this last relation that everything 
else depends in the life of a saint. And all the Chroni- 
cles witness the truth of that unique tribute in which 
Dante sums up this relation in the case of Dominic. 
His answer to the call of Jesus Christ was, as we have 
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already seen, swift and prompt; before his reason had 
fully awakened, ‘the first love he showed was for the 
first counsel that Christ gave.’ The story of his fidelity 
to his Friend is the story of his later years, and, as such, 
needs not to be repeated to the readers of these pages. 
The Chronicles speak with reverent wonder of those 
years that were so fragrant with the love of Christ. 
“The habit of prayer,’ says Castiglio, ‘knit his heart 
so closely to God that nothing had power to move him 
from the centre wherein he reposed with a marvellous 
and undisturbed tranquillity.’ ‘In the life of St. 
Dominic,’ says Pére Danzas, ‘ from the first moment 
when the star shone on his forehead at the baptismal 
font until he breathed his last sigh, we find no single 
moment in which he did not belong to God.’ ‘All 
through his life,’ says Jean Guiraud, ‘ St. Dominic had 
but one object, God’s glory, and it is this that gives 
to his life its wonderful unity.’ Thus far the Chroni- 
cles: we have a higher witness still to the truth of 
Dante’s words. In 1574 Our Blessed Lord appeared 
with St. Dominic to St. Teresa. He remained visible 
to the Saint for some time, then withdrawing His 
Sacred Presence and indicating Dominic, He said: 
‘Rejoice with My Friend.’ ‘ How singular a happiness 
was Dominic’s,’ observes Mother Drane, ‘in being 
thus designated by the Voice of Truth Itself!’ 

Yes, Dominic was the ‘ Friend fast-knit to Christ ’— 
fast-knit to Him by a most wonderful love, by unceas- 
ing prayer, by the practice of the sternest virtues. 
This was his inner life. But united to this and ener- 
gised by it was the external life of the Apostolate. And 
while Dante sums up the contemplative life of Dominic 
in the words ‘ Friend fast-knit to Christ,’ he sums up 
his active and apostolic life in the words which we have 
already quoted and applied : ‘ Forth on his great apos- 
tolate he fared...’ This union of the contemplative 
with the active life is the hallmark of the spirit of St. 
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Dominic. Here it is the final proof that Dante is pass- 
ing off no simulacrum upon us, no travesty of his own 
contrivance, but reproducing faithfully the spirit of 
Dominic of the Chronicles. 

Many things have been left unemphasised in the 
beautiful panegyric of the Saint left us by Dante Alig- 
hieri. Only a few salient points have been indicated, 
but they should suffice to prove the authentic beauty 
and the essential truth of the whole. It is a hard thing 
to sum up concisely and in its completeness the spirit 
of St. Dominic, but Dante has done it with a felicity 
which has never been surpassed. He grasped 
Dominic’s ideal of united Love and Action, and he 
preserves in his portrait the delicate equipoise of these 
characteristics. He recognised in Dominic the un- 
flinching Champion of Christianity and, at the same 
time, the tender Father, knit to his children and his 
brethren by a supernaturalised and gracious esprit de 
corps. Over and above all that, he realised the pecu- 
liar Arms with which the Champion fought for Christ; 
he realised even then that the appeal of Dominic and 
his children was to be to the intellect of man, that not 
only must they be burning with good-will to serve, but 
also mighty in learning and laden with sage doctrine 
before they go into the Vineyard. 

Yes, Dante’s words ring true. They are remarkable 
for their power no less than for their restraint ; for their 
terseness no less than for their fulness. They form 
one of the noblest panegyrics ever uttered before either 
legend or myth had time to gather round the name of 
Dominic de Guzman; for Dante wrote less than a 
century after the Saint had died. 

May the Saint and poet forgive that last word—for 
there is no death for such as Dominic. The radiance 
of his star, which long ago brightened the menacing 
skies of Lombardy and of Languedoc, shines to-day 
with the same steady lustre over a world changed be- 
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yond recognition, over a world that would seem to be 
swinging swiftly onwards towards chaos. And in its 
shining there is a message of hope ineffable. It is the 
beacon of the Friend of Christ, who would bring all 
men back to the wounded Feet of his Friend. 
Dominic is not dead, as Dante knew— 


‘ Not dead, nor sleeping. He lives on, His name 
Shall kindle many a heart to equal flame, 
The fire he lighted shall burn on and on 
Till all the darkness of the lands be gone, 
And all the kingdoms of the world be won.’ * 


Henry M. Garrney, O.P. 


*All the metrical quotations in this article are from 
Canto xii of the Paradiso (through Cary’s translation) ex- 
cept the verse at the end, which is from John Oxenham’s 
Greatheart. 











DIVORCE ON THE SCREEN. 


| all the welter of film production one can hardly 
fail to be struck by the paganism of the average 
film entertainment : that is, if ever one pauses to think 
about such things. I do not, of course, refer to topical 
or interest films, but to the average dramatic photo- 
play. I see pictures six days a week, and I am fre- 
quently reminded of the words in the Catechism which 
tell us that we are prone to evil from our very child- 
hood. I think film producers must have read this too; 
at any rate, they are sufficiently studious of human 
nature to realise that this is so—and to realise the com- 
mercial possibilities underlying the exploitation of this 
proneness. Knowing that there is a universal latent 
curiosity—an inquisitive interest—in the lower mani- 
festations of human nature, the seamy side of life is 
depicted in such a manner as to pander to this, often 
in a very emphatic manner. ‘The resultant atmosphere 
of the picture is called ‘entertainment value.’ Crime 
is depicted in order to impart ‘ punch’ to the produc- 
tion. The film play is supposed to depict life in all its 
shades ; probably it does— particularly the shades. 
Easy divorce is a commonplace on the screen, and in 
this respect the average film-maker displays a strange 
lack of consistency, for while on the one hand divorce 
is used as an easy and laudable way out of all manner 
of difficulties, both matrimonial and of the plot, on the 
other hand marriage is usually presented as the crown- 
ing act of a woman’s life, to be treated with greater 
seriousness, one would think, and given a fairer chance 
than is usually evidenced by the ease and even flippancy 
with which film characters are made to break their vows 
and start afresh—usually with the one who should ob- 
viously have been their first choice. Obvious, that is, 
to the audience ; love in the film studio is very blind. 
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Divorce on the Screen 


The manner in which marriage and divorce afe 
treated on the screen is bound to have an effect of a 
kind probably not taken into account by the authors of 
the film. I have often thought that it must suggest to 
many that a risky marriage doesn’t matter much; there 
is always such an easy way out. 

To Catholics—and some others—marriage is still a 
Sacrament, not to be dealt with lightly nor to be made 
the subject of cheap and cynical treatment. Surely, 
then, this calls for some action on our part in its de- 
fence? 


Several years’ experience in the film trade (not from 
choice, be it said, but from an ante-war necessity 
of finding a job somewhere, anywhere) has shown me 
that the three essential ingredients of a successful film 
play are Story Value (or plot), Incident, and Spectacle. 
These, of course, must be welded together by able 
direction, acting, staging and camera work; but the 
three main points are those I have named, and I have 
placed them in what I think is their order of import- 
ance. 

Another thing that my experience has taught me is 
that there is a dearth of really good stories. In this the 
general public will probably agree with me. Time and 
again a poor story is helped out by the momentary in- 
crease of interest brought about by one or other of the 
two other ingredients that I have named, the introduc- 
tion of some incident or spectacle not in itself neces- 
sary to the proper development of the story. 

Now, in Catholicism there is a wealth of fine mate- 
trial— splendid story matter, thrilling incident, and 
magnificent spectacle. Our history is simply overflow- 
ing with it. The late Mgr. Benson and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, to name only two, have shown us that a 
modern story with a Catholic atmosphere can at the 
same time be tremendously popular. Why, then, 
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should we not have film plays with a Catholic atmos- 
phere ?—if only to counteract the pagan picture. There 
need be no fear that the Catholic atmosphere would 
bar them from being produced provided that the story 
contains the element of commercial success as a pic- 
ture. There is no cause for doubt as to the possibili- 
ties of popular appeal. A picture, for instance, deal- 
ing with the question of divorce from the Catholic 
view-point would at least have the merit of novelty, 
and an out-and-out Catholic picture would possess the 
glamour that always attaches to the unknown, the mys- 
terious. 

There is a real demand for good stories that will 
film well. Will our authors rise to the occasion, or is 
the screen to be allowed to continue unchallenged its 
propaganda of paganism? 


T. W. C. Curp. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


DoMINICANA: PUBLICATIONS OF THE CaTHOLIC REecorpD SociIETy. 
Volume XXV. (London: 1925.) 


This is a volume that will delight the heart of all lovers of 
the Order and will be found of value to the historical student. 
At one extremity reaching back to Penal times under Elizabeth, 
at the other touching Catholic Emancipation, it furnishes a re- 
cord of Dominican activities from the dispersal of the English 
Province abroad to the flight of the English Dominicans from 
the fury of the Revolution and their return to England. Still 
from the angle of Dominican life, it casts a beam over histori- 
cal happenings in the world outside during the period : the con- 
troversy between Jesuits and Seculars which entered so pro- 
foundly into the question of the succession after the death of 
Elizabeth ; the life abroad of the English Catholic exiles; the 
anxiety of members of the Grand Alliance to retain Catholic 
support which prompted Marlborough’s grant of safe-conduct 
for the community at Bornhem; the Stuart connection which in 
the earlier years of the community made some of the nuns at 
‘The Spellekens’ a medium for Jacobite correspondence with 
England ; incidents in the revolutionary invasion of Belgium 
which drove the nuns to England and England to war. 

The records of the English Dominican Province, which are 
the subject-matter of this book, are grouped into five sections 
‘contributed ’—might one not say edited?—by the Very Rev. 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., and the Very Rev. Robert Bracey, O.P., 
F.R.Hist.S. The first section comprises the Letters of Philip 
Howard, Fr. Thomas in Religion, later Cardinal Norfolk, 1645- 
1694, generally recalled as the Chaplain and Grand Almoner of 
Charles II’s unhappy Queen, Catherine of Braganza, but re- 
membered by Dominicans as the restorer of the English Pro- 
vince which, as Fr. Jarrett points out and other records sub- 
tantiate, had never wholly lapsed. Dealing with this work of 
restoration and the duties that devolved on him in his Court 
connection, not the least interesting portion of this section nar- 
rates the difficulties that attended the following of his religious 
vocation by the future Cardinal. For in 1645, the year of 
Naseby fight which virtually decided the fate of the Cavalier 
Cause in the field, a boy of sixteen—not turned sixteen—was 
putting his own future to the touch and, in accordance with the 
good old tradition of fairy tale and romance, was finding his 
keenest opposition in the staid representations and remon- 
strances of his elders and ‘betters.’ Deserting his family, then 
travelling in Italy, Philip Howard had returned to Milan and 
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the Irish Dominican, Fr. John Baptist Hackett—the debt should 
always be recorded—the encourager of his aspirations, and, ac. 
companied by him, had gone to Cremona, where in the Domini. 
can Convent he received the habit. The Family did their best to 
cope with the situation, which they deemed a boyish escapade, 
The usual arguments were brought to bear : ‘ the indiscreet zeal 
of a child risking the life of his grandfather who has always 
been very fond of him, and the ruin of a family, will not be per- 
mitted ’ ; for the conversion of heretics, it was put to him, ‘ the 
appeal to them might perhaps be greater with the sword at his 
side than with the cowl on his head’; as Rosalind might have 
been held up to Romeo, it was pointed out that his first prefer- 
ence for the Carmelites and not the Dominicans ‘ gave a reason 
to doubt that there might be other changes with time, proving 
the vacillation in religion so usual at his tender age.’ Tested 
by separation from the brethren of his choice, by isolation in 
the house of Cardinal Monti, Archbishop of Milan, who certified 
‘that no one outside the house has any dealings with him, not 
even giving access to the Fathers of St., Dominic or to other 
religious bodies,’ by the indignant appeals of the Family and the 
personal persuasions of an elder brother, the boy seems to have 
overthrown the pleadings with a simplicity, a kind of trium 
phant logic, that reminds us of the Maid before her judges. To 
the assurances of his host-warder that the way of return was 
still honourably open to him, and that he should pray for light 
and guidance, he replied that he would do so; asked if he had 
well considered the reasons with which he had been plied, he 
said, ‘Yes, but that all the same. . .’; reminded that his re- 
solution required much consideration, he added ‘ that there re- 
mained another eleven months of his novitiate to consider it.’ 
While agreeing that the boy should be removed from the least 
suspicion of undue influence, and his vocation put to the test of 
time, the Holy See made it known that the demand for an order 
for the permanent exclusion of Philip Thomas Howard from the 
Dominican, or any other Religious Order, would not be granted. 
To continue the fairy-tale analogy, the Family were foiled and 
youth remained in possession of the battle-place. Ordained in 
1652 at Rennes, Fr. Thomas Howard went to Paris in 1654, 
and in 1655 to Flanders, where on 15th December, 1657, he was 
instituted first Prior of the House of English Dominicans at 
Bornhem, founded as a House of Observance where English 
friars might be trained for the Home Mission. The boyish 
dream had come true. 

Section II, English Dominican Papers, concerns itself largely 
with the acts of the English Province abroad and with Born- 
hem, which Fr, Robert Bracey describes in his Introduction as 
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the centre of Dominican life, the nursery of their missions and 
the alma mater of a long succession of missioners down to the 
French Revolution. ‘ All the existing priories and houses have 
sprung from it, and from it draw their traditions, their spirit 
and their inspirations. It alone preserved the continuity of 
English Dominican life, and is the golden link between past 
and present.’ And from the college or school attached to Born- 
hem for English Catholic boys we can trace the pedigree down 
to our own times: Bornhem 1660; Carshalton; Hinckley 1826 
(celebrating its centenary in the present year); Hawkesyard 
1898; Cardinal Howard School, Laxton Hall, Stamford, 1924. 
Father Bracey also explains the connection between the English 
Dominicans and Louvain, where from 1696 to the Revolution 
they had a college in connection with the University. From the 
proceeds of the sale of the property that survived the flood two 
burses were endowed in modern times, to which English Domi- 
nicans are always nominated. 

In Section III, English Dominican Books and Papers, Fr.: 
Jarrett selects from three volumes of Account Books details of 
the expenditure of each boy who entered the college of Born- 
hem and its sequel at Carshalton (1763-1810) some of which fur- 
nish an amusing contrast to the school life of to-day. Tea is 
mentioned for the first time in 1781, when it appears as an extra 
not included in board, but forming a separate entry like ‘ musick’ 
or dancing. The frequent occurrence of the item ‘ mending 
windows’ shows that, however time may bring changes, in some 
qualities boy-nature does not change. 

Section IV, Records of Dominican Nuns of the Second 
Order, illustrates the completeness of Cardinal Howard’s res- 
toration of the English Province in the records of the com- 
munity whom he established at Vilvorde, on the banks of the 
Scheldt opposite to Bornhem, in 1660. As Bornhem was the 
cradle of the First Order, the nursery of the Second was Vil- 
vorde, or rather, perhaps, Brussels, where in 1669 the Nuns 
took up their abode in the Convent of ‘ The Spellekens.’ There 
they remained till 1793, when the occupation of the town by 
the French Revolutionary armies sent them flying to England 
under circumstances the events of recent years have brought 
vividly home to us. In England their sojournings began at 
Hartpury Court 1794-1839, and continued at Atherstone (War- 
wick) 1839-1858, Hurst Green (near Stonyhurst) 1858-1865, un- 
til in 1865 they found a permanent home in the Convent at 
Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, built for them by the late Countess 
of Clare. True to the old tradition, the foundation of the 
Dominican Fathers at Blackfriars, Oxford, in 1921, was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a Community of Contemplative 
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Nuns of the Second Order, an offshoot from Carisbrooke, at 
Old Headington in 1922. The continuity of English Dominican 
life has not only been preserved, the traditional features of it 
have been steadily maintained. That intimate association of 
First and Second Order, which goes back to the Founder, is 
reflected in what one may regard as a family contribution, Ina 
sense, the sense in which Shorthouse defined his masterpiece, 
this volume constitutes a Romance, for it shows us again 
blended together the three elements—the memory of the dead, 
the life of thought, the life of each one of us alone. 

The production is fully up to the high standard set by the 
Catholic Record Society. The translations and the Index ex- 
hibit that conscientious finish of workers who ‘go into the 
corners,’ none too common nowadays. We have only one criti- 
cism to make of work that appears to us so careful, so scholarly, 
so considerable. Historical students look at once to the frontis- 
piece for the name of a responsible editor—or editors. Why 
should not the names of those who have undertaken the heavy 
work the editorship of such a volume imposes have appeared 
there? Is it a game of hide-and-seek? M.M.C.C. 


A SHort History oF MepiaEvaAL ENcLanp. By A, Gordon 
Smith, M.A. (Published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 6/-.) 

A useful book which will at least supplant the present His- 
tory Text Books in Catholic Schools. This it should do at once. 
We do not happen to agree with the views the author holds 
on several disputed points of English history. We think the 
author to be overbold in his insistence on the continuity into 

Saxon days of the Roman roads and the Roman system of cul- 

tivating the soil. We believe that the mass of evidence against 

these two generalisations is too considerable to be merely ig- 
hored. Again, we hold that Edward the Confessor was a wise 

King who was steadily engaged in a deliberate policy, and we 

fo not agree with Mr. Gordon Smith that he merely drifted 

along with the stream. He was carrying out peacefully and 
gradually what William I did more violently, and therefore less 
thoroughly—the transformation of England into a higher state 
of culture, bot in manners and in morals. Edward the Con- 
fessor survived as a great legend, precisely because his work 
would have saved England the horrors of the divided nationality 
described so accurately in Ivanhoe, and would have accom- 
plished more quickly and more easily the absorption of the 

Romance ideas by the English people. We think, too, that the 

author should have noted the military skill of Richard I in the 
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pattle of Aesup, one of the great battles of military history. 
We are told of John’s tactical and strategic genius, but not of 
Richard’s, which was more evident. He was no brainless soldier 
but a great general, dealing with Eastern conditions of warfare 
in a manner that showed him capable of seizing situations quite 
fresh to him and meeting them with novel and appropriate 
methods. In his description of the Dominican constitution, Mr. 
Gordon Smith misunderstands the essential concept of it : ‘ com- 
plete centralisation under a Master General and a Special Coun- 
cil of Diffinitores.’ There was no complete centralisation and 
there was no council of diffinitores. 

But all these and the rest of the criticisms we should make 
are merely concerned with matters of detail, and not with the 
broad spirit in which the book is written, nor with the historical 
learning which is not displayed flauntingly but is yet apparent 
to any one who happens to know the material with which the 
author deals. It is simply told, yet it includes all the most re- 
cent conclusions of the contemporary historical school. We 
prophesy without fear of contradiction that it will become the 
text book of History (down to 1485) in all Catholic Schools in 
this country and in the United States. B.J. 


Tue SEARCH AFTER REALITY. By Sadhu Sundar Singh, (Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd. ; 3/-.) 


Last year we noted in BLacKFRIARS a book entitled ‘ Reality 
and Religion’ by the same author. This second book may be 
considered as a polemic defence of the attitude taken up in the 
first. It is a criticism of Hinduism, Buddhism and Mohammed- 
anism, and a defence of Christianity. The interest of the book lies 
in the fact that it is what cannot be found elsewhere, a criticism 
of these Eastern religions by one who is himself an Eastern and 
who knows them not only as intellectual systems but as systems 
lived by men and women. The cheap chatter of Drawing Rooms 
about Buddhism, Theosophy and Reincarnation is the exploita- 
tion by the ignorant of the more ignorant. Here the criticism, 
though not elaborate, is built on knowledge. Simple as the criti- 
cism is, it has profound implications, which need, however, to 
be developed by the reader. 

It is also interesting to find that the Sadhu has his positive 
defence of Christianity not only against the Eastern paganisms 
but also against the Higher Critics and the Modernists. An ad- 
mirable little book—to be bought and left about in the Drawing 
Room. We note that this volume, unlike the last, has no intro- 
duction by Canon Streeter ! 

B.J. 
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Boetuius, De Consolatione Philosophiz Libri Quinque, quos 
recognovit Adrianus a Forti Scuto. S.T.D. (London; 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 12/6.) 


Between Aristotle’s conception of the happy man, the man 
who, with fortune’s aid, the indispensable conditions, was en. 
gaged on that “ more than human theoretic act,’ the contempla- 
tion of Divine Truth—a Spiritual ‘ Mandarin’—and the deter. 
minism of the Stoics which ignored the nature of man, lay the 
middle way of post-Platonic ethic, It was the latter that ap- 
pealed to the philosopher in Boethius, who, to comfort his soul, 
rudely beset by the enemies of his peace, persecution, exile, con- 
finement, turned to the principle of Plato’s moral for consolation, 
*Sed summum bonum beatitudinis esse definimus,’ remember- 
ing that the Master had said in the Phzedrus Myth ‘ that the idea 
of the Good if we could directly perceive it would awake in usa 
marvellous love’; and does not Boethius’ own later definition of 
happiness, ‘ Statum bonorum omnium congregatione perfectum,’ 
resemble Plato’s ‘mélange’ in defining the good? We find a 
similar trend in Clement of Alexandria. Both are Christians 
utilising what they considered the best that human reason offered 
as a ‘ vade mecum’ for the pilgrimage of life’s stony and dusty 
way. Did not the Great Doctor Augustine write in his solitude 
at Cassiciaecum of human philosophy ‘ Ipsa enim docet et vere 
docet, nihil omnino colendum esse totumque contemni oportere 
quidquid mortalibus oculis cernitur’? As Boissier notes, what 
St. Augustine wished to do in this regard that Boethius did all 
his life. 

We are here reminded of a recent exposé of the Stoic’s creed 
—a temper of mind that can, in the intellect’s fastnesses, smile 
undaunted while enduring deepest tragedy, and his critic a 
worthy Dean, who rather recommends as a remedy the Platonic 
ethos which he asserts to be the fundamentally Christian spirit 
wherewith to spurtn the ‘slings and arrows of fortune.’ Would 
the modern Christian turn then to Boethius for relief in his con- 
duct of life? There is no doubt that enlightened Christians of 
the later Patristic and Middle Ages did. In their eyes the ‘Con- 
solation of Philosophy’ was a great solace to the mind. And 
this was sufficient warrant for the late lamented Dr. Fortescue’s 
labour of piety, which his editors, with admirable taste and 
scholarship, have presented to us as a lasting monument of his 
great erudition and character. The culture and temper of Boe- 
thius at any rate appealed to the Christian mind of Adrian For- 
tescue, saturated as it was with all that was best in the Chris- 
tian Schools of East and West. We are convinced by his argu- 
ments, so well and clearly set out in his dissertation of the Chris 
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tian foundation of Boethius. His notes are most helpful in 
showing the biblical and dogmatic ground of the thought of his 
author, and this introduction reinstates Boethius most satis- 
factorily against the questioners of his Christianity and the ac- 
cusers of his Pantheism. Do we find, for instance, in the prayer 
‘Pray ye to Him humbly, for He is very bountiful and merci- 
ful’ the accent of a Pagan philosopher, or in the ‘ ita ut iustae 
humilitatis pretio inaestimabilem vicem divinae gratiae’? Is this 
‘Deus natura quidem unus est, participatione vero, nihil pro- 
hibet esse quam plurimos’ pantheistic? 

We find several of his sentences and definitions in our 
scholastic authors. That of happiness, for instance, already 
quoted, and the doctrine of the Good by Essence and Participa- 
tion which St. Thomas incorporates in his Sum. Theol. 1, q, 3, 
art. 1. Of Evil, too, ‘ Mabum igitur nihil est : cum id facere ille 
(scilicet Deus) non possit, qui nihil non potest.’ And as to 
‘Fate,’ St. Thomas expounds his doctrine. Regarding Provi- 
dence, Alexander of Hales uses him directly and abundantly. 
As to his terminology, we may safely quote Dr. Fortescue: 
‘quid de vocabulis a Boethio usitatis quasi utuntur theologi 
christiani.’ His Latin is clear, dignified and concise. Great 
thanks are due to Dr. Smith and his co-editors for their labour 
and art in presenting us with this worthy souvenir of a truly 


Christian scholar and rich personality, Dr. Adrian Fortescue. 
R. 


Tue Science oF Prayer. From the French of Ludovic de Besse, 
O0.S.F.C. (London; Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
Price 6/-.) 

We welcome this excellent English translation of a work 
which has enjoyed such popularity in France under the title La 
Science de la Priére, a twelfth edition of which has only just 
been published. Pére Ludoric de Besse champions the tradi- 
tional form of spirituality and attempts to set forth the essence 
of the teaching contained in the works of St. John of the Cross. 
Whether he has done so faithfully or not, only students of 
Mysticism can judge. The author was one of the chief op- 
ponents of Pére Poulain’s monumental work, Des Graces 
@’Oraison, Both writers claim the same authority for their 
diverse conclusions, and since Pére Poulain’s work is at present 
the better known, it is to be hoped that through this translation 
of La Science de la Priére, other solutions of the many problems 
confronting writers on matters mystical will be popularised. 
Not that the present work possesses the same scientific charac- 
ter as that of Pére Poulain. Its end is to lead the soul by way 
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of prayer and meditation to the highest states of mystical union 
with God. It is addressed to the devout soul desirous of realis- 
ing such a union, and not to the scientific critic anxious to dis. 
cuss the hidden nature of soul-states. When Ludovic de Besse 
would illustrate his ideas, he turns to Sacred Scripture, and to 
the writings of St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa. A welcome feature of The Science of 
Prayer is its avoidance of the numerous and wearisome distinc-' 
tions which make the reading of similar works so very difficult. 
For this reason we regret the inclusion of a letter written to the 
author by a member of the same school of spirituality—M. Sau- 
dreau. After praising the work of Pére Ludovic, Saudreau adds 
the following: ‘ There is indeed a difference of opinion between 
us. . . . I will only remark now that the difference is not so 
great as would appear, for while we both admit a divine ‘“‘ con- 
tact’’ you assign as its effect ‘‘ sentiments of love,’’ whereas I 
am in favour of “a spiritual sensation,”’ etc., etc.’ (pp. vii—viil). 
This is written in reference to certain personal opinions ex- 
pressed very briefly indeed by Ludovic de Besse, concerning the 
nature of mystical union. 

The letter of M. Saudreau, appearing as it does at the be 
ginning of the book, and recalling the numerous controversies 
which centre around the nature of mystical union, might easily 
mislead would-be readers of the work. They might suppose that 
Ludovic de Besse is yet another who has attempted to explain 
the inexplicable, yet another who has rashly multiplied dogmatic 
utterances in a sphere wherein dogmatism should be restrained. 
This is far from being the truth. The Science of Prayer may 
be recommended to the readers of BLACKFRIARS, in spite of the 
irritating introductory letter. 

F.D. 


In THe LiturGy OF THE RoMAN Missat, from the French of 
Dom Leduc and Dom Bandot, O.S.B. (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd. ; price 7/6), the reader will find an excel- 
lent aid to an intelligent participation in the sacred liturgy. He 
will learn, for instance, that each season and, in fact, each 
Sunday has its own lesson to teach in regard to the spiritual life 
—and that lesson is the dominant note unifying the component 
parts of the special liturgical prayers and lessons set before us 
by the Church for our pleading and meditation. The Liturgy of 
the Roman Missal is, in fact, a helpful commentary upon the 
Roman Missal which should find a place amongst the well-read 
devotional literature of both clergy and laity. 

F.C. 
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Tue Councit or NicazA. A Memorial for its Sixteenth Centen- 
ary. By A. E. Burn, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. (S.P.C.K. ; 
pp. 146; 3/6.) 

Dr. Burn is well known for his work on the Creed, and he 
has given us here in handy form a succinct account of the first 
great Council of the Church. But while there is much here for 
which we are grateful, there is also much with which we radically 
disagree. A Council is made up of human elements, it is true, 
and human passions and politics must enter into its delibera~ 
tions. But while making full allowance for these unpleasant 
features, we have to bear in mind not simply God’s over-ruling 
Providence but the fact that the Church of Christ is the divinely 
instituted depository of Revelation. The truth is in it, though it 
has to be brought to the surface. Nor should we regard the 
assembled Fathers as bewildered by the metaphysical aspects of 
the problem presented to them. They knew the truth. The 
question was how best to express it in human language. This 
is well stated in the words of the Novatianist, Acesius: ‘ There 
is nothing new in the decisions of the Council, for it is thus that 
from the beginning and from the Apostolical times I have re- 
ceived the definition of the faith.’ 

The notion that a Council derives its Oecumenical character 
from the acceptance of its decisions by the Church at large is 
constantly set out by Dr. Burn : ‘ It was not mere numbers, nor 
the Emperor’s favour, but the subsequent general consent of the 
faithful to its decisions, which gave them validity ’ (p. 24). We 
cannot understand the meaning of the statement on p, vi that ‘ it 
is not so much the term ‘ homoousios’ for which we are grate- 
ful but its insertion in the Creed.’ It would have found no place 
in the Creed but for the action of Nicaea. 

H.P. 


AuGusTINE AND Evotution. A Study in the Saint’s ‘ De Genesi 
ad Litteram’ and ‘ De Trinitate.’ By Henry Woods, S.]J., 
University of Santa Clara, California. (The Universal 
Knowledge Foundation ; pp. 148.) 


This is quite the best and the most deeply philosophical dis- 
cussion of St. Augustine’s ‘ rationes seminales’ that we have 
seen. Fr. Woods shews that St. Augustine is no help to the 
modern evolutionist who fancies that forces in nature can bring 
anything out of anything. By ‘rationes seminales’ the Saint 
means that passive potentiality to the reception of certain de- 
velopments which, and which only, are in harmony with the 
natures things primarily received from God. That St. Thomas 
so understood St. Augustine is clear: ‘ We call them seminal 
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reasons, not because they contain the being imperfectly as is the 
case with the formative virtue in the seed, but because such 
virtues were, by the work of the six days, placed in the first 
created individuals of things, so that from them, as from seeds, 
natural things might be produced.’ 

One who has grasped this point so firmly as Father Woods 
has really gone to the very root of Thomism, and it is refreshing 
to find that he not only sees it but has the courage to say it. 
But the whole of St. Thomas’ teaching on physical premotion 
and predestination follows irresistibly from it ! 

H.P. 


Catuo tic Scripture Manuats. The Acts of the Apostles. With 
Introduction and Notes by Madame Cecilia. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne ; pp. 800 ; 8/6.) 


This is a marvel of cheapness, and Madame Cecilia’s work 
needs no commendation, She has written for students preparing 
for examinations. Her Introduction, pp. 1—5o, is full and in- 
formative. The arrangement in two books, the second giving 
ampler notes, seems rather inconvenient, but presumably it 
meets the needs of students. The treatment of the case of 
Theudas, pp. 17 and 141, seems hardly emphatic enough; the 
chronological section, p. 27, has no reference to the Delphic 
inscription, which has made so radical a change in Pauline 
chronology. If only the same kind of work could be expended 
on St. Paul’s Epistles! Cannot M. Cecilia do it for us? 

H.P. 


St. Tuomas Aguinas. Papers from the Summer School of 
Catholic Studies held in Cambridge, August 4—9, 1924. 
(Heffer, Cambridge ; 7/6.) 

We are happy to welcome the publication, howbeit somewhat 
tardy, of the fruits of last year’s Cambridge Summer School. 
There is a growing sense of the value of the Angelic Doctor’s 
thought, of the unchanging truth of the principles he inculcates 
in every sphere of knowledge and of action, of his grasp upon 
reality in his enquiry into eternal truth, of the genius and unity 
of the Thomist system, that should assure a welcome, amongst 
laymen as well as clerics, amongst non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, to a volume dealing with many and varied aspects of 
Thomism and emanating from learned men whose authority in 
this matter could hardly be questioned. 

We find here a scholarly appreciation of the Summa Theo- 
logica and an introduction to its use, from the pen of Bishop 
Janssens, O.S.B.; an intimate paper on The Autograph of St. 
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Thomas by one well qualified to speak on such a point, Fr. Peter 
Paul Mackey, O.P., the principal editor of the new critical 
Leonine edition of the Works of St. Thomas ; a retrospect in St. 
Thomas and Aristotle, by the Rev. Dr. Downey, as well as a 
discussion of more present interest in the English Dominican 
Provincial’s paper entitled St. Thomas and the Reunion of 
Christendom ; articles dealing with the Philosophy, moral, social 
and political, the Mystical Theology, and the Liturgical Poetry 
of St. Thomas ; and finally an appreciation of Dante, the Poet of 
St. Thomas, without a mention of whose name and work ‘no 
picture of the Times of St. Thomas could be said to be com- 
plete,’ as the learned author, Mr. Edward Bullough, himself re- 
marks, 

The Papal Letter of Recommendation upon the occasion of 
the presentation of the three preceding Summer School Books, 
printed at the end of this volume, would, we are confident, be 
gladly extended by the Holy Father to include the present book, 
which treats in so worthy a fashion of one whose learning as 
well as sanctity is sealed with the approbation of the Church. 

X. 


PARABLES FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. By S.M.C. Foreword by 
Fr. E. Essex, O.P. (Sands, London. 2/6.) 


To the heart of a child there comes a thrill at the thought of 
‘treasure trove.’ In this little book of 120 pages we have over 
twenty parables, each introduced by a passage from Sacred 
Scripture, each hiding a portion of the treasure of eternal truth 
for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, for those, that 
is, who are not unwilling to ‘ become as little children.’ The 
beauty and simplicity of both language and idea will appeal even 
to the least wise of us; the profundity of the underlying truths 
that are illustrated will give the wisest of us to think, We are 
grateful for these parables. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Devout Lirg. By St. Francis de Sales. 
In a new Translation by Allan Ross, Priest of the London 
Oratory. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; London; Cloth 
5/-, Leather 7/6.)) 

We like to think that it is unnecessary to introduce this work 
of practical spirituality from the pen of the holy and learned 
Bishop and Doctor of the Church as something new for English 
Catholics and hitherto unknown to them. But the many who are 
already acquainted with this treatise will welcome its inclusion 
in the Orchard Series, being thus assured of the excellence of 
the edition, whether from the point of view of the format of the 
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volume, or from the point of view of the editing and translation, 
We should wish, therefore, merely to reinforce this latter assur- 
ance by remarking upon the evident care exercised by Fr, Ross 
in the share that has fallen to him, which has resulted in a 
scholarly translation, couched in a dignified and beautiful style 
worthy in every way of the original. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE AND Passion OF Our Lorp JEsus 
Curist. By John Tauler, O.P. Translated from the Latin 
by the Rev. Fr. Cruikshank, D.D. Preface by Fr. B. Wil- 
berforce, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; London; 
7/6.) 

The publishers are to be commended for the reprint of this 
beautiful treatise from the spirit, if not from the pen, of one of 
the old masters of the spiritual life. For many of us, in the 
hurry and bustle about the many things of modern life, there 
seems little opportunity to dwell upon the one thing that is alone 
necessary. It is good, therefore, that we have preserved for us 
the fruits of the years spent in loving meditation by such 
mystical souls as Tauler. This present book, which speaks 
simply and lovingly, in meditations and in prayers, of Our 
Lord’s Passion and Death, will help us all to that meditation, 
love and prayer that should be of first importance in our lives. 
It will, moreover, not be the less helpful, in the present edition, 
because it is well translated and well printed. 


Certain GopLy AND Devout Prayers. Made in Latin by Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, and Translated into 
English by Thomas Paynell. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Dom Roger Hudleston. (London; Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 2/6 Cloth, 5/- Leather.) 


This is one of the now famous Orchard Books, and forms 
No. 1 of the Extra Series. The Introduction tells all that the 
reader may wish to know of the author’s varied career. Tun- 
stall ‘lacked the heroic strength of More and Fisher,’ and his 
weakness of character led him ‘to perform various public acts 
by which he committed himself irretrievably to the support of 
the new regime.’ Later, it is true, he suffered deprivation and 
confinement, and died at Lambeth Palace in 1559 in the custody 
of Matthew Parker. 

The prayers that make up this little volume, so ably trans- 
lated by Thomas Paynell, Augustinian Friar of the sixteenth 
century, show that Tunstall, in spite of his accommodating dis- 
position in matters of religion, possessed a deep sense of faith 
and hope in God, and was able to express his devotion in lan- 
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guage of exquisite simplicity. There can be no doubt that these 
prayers are the spontaneous outpourings of a spirit, weak per- 
haps and ever wavering, that could never escape from the‘ gyves. 
of God.’ “They are simple and direct, qualities admirably pre- 
served in the translation, and show the kind of fervour that 
comes from the sadness and troubles of life. In this age of bad 
translations from the French and German, these prayers, written 
and translated by Englishmen, come with a sweet freshness that. 
all who read will appreciate. There is no reason why every 
Catholic should not buy and use this real prayer book, which, 
in its handy and artistic form, with its excellent type and bind- 
ing, it is certainly a pleasure to handle. E.E. 


LiruRGICAL PRAYER Book. Mass, Vespers and Principal Catho- 
lic Devotions, compiled under the direction of the Rt. Rev. 
Dom. F. Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of Farnborough. (Herder ; 
London ; 5/- to 12/6.) 


This prayer book should help to fulfil a need arising from the 
greater desire amongst Catholic layfolk to participate more fully 
in the official prayers and offices of the Church. It is a not un- 
successful endeavour to combine in a single volume of comfort- 
able size sections of the Liturgy and Ritual likely to come within 
the scope of the layman, together with useful prayers and devo- 
tions for various occasions. We welcome it as a valuable and 
even necessary addition to the manuals of piety already avail- 
able for the faithful, and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
should be in the hands of every Catholic. 


Five Minute Sermons. Short Talks on Life’s Problems, By 
Rev. J. Elliot Ross, Paulist. (Herder; London; pp. 324; 
7/6.) 

A growing phase in the world of spiritual literature, notably 
in America, is the publication of Two Minute Discourses and 
Three Minute Homilies, and similar collections of brief plunges. 
into the unfathomable sea of Eternal Wisdom. Where their 
brevity does not tend to make them superficial, these publica- 
tions are not without their value to the ordinary Catholic. Fr. 
Ross’s volume is undoubtedly to be ranked with those of the 
class that are to be welcomed; it is a book of practical medita- 
tions, forcibly written and without ‘ padding,’ each of them 
dealing with a topic of immediate interest and value to everyone 
and each, in a brief page or so, driving home with a single sure 
stroke some important point of Catholic practice. Although 
they are sermons that have actually been preached, we think that 
a better title could have been found for the book. 
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Tue CaTHOLic REACTION in France. By Denis Gwynn. (Mac. 
millan ; London; 7/6.) 

So far nothing beyond short newspaper articles has appeared 
in English on this momentous topic. The actual state of religion 
in modern France is a puzzle to many Catholics in this country. 
We hear so many contradictory and, for the most part, super- 
ficial statements on the subject that a clear and accurate account 
of post-war France is needed. Mr. Gwynn has met this need in 
an extremely interesting volume which shows knowledge and 
insight. It should prove of real value to the student of this 
aspect of modern France. The chapters on ‘ The Catholic Press’ 
and ‘The Clergy’ are of particular interest and worth, while 
Chapter V, ‘Is the Catholic Movement political? ’ deserves spe- 
cial attention in view of the more recent development in politics 
since the last General Election in France. The author differen- 
tiates the Catholicism of France from that of the noisy few who 
would identify the Church with a distinct political party. 

Perhaps too little is said of popular Catholic instruction, 
which has done so much in a quiet unobtrusive way towards 
the Catholic reaction in France amongst the working classes 
during the last twenty years. But, as the author himself points 
out, ‘no comprehensive account of the Catholic movement in 
France could be contained in a single book.’ Let us hope, there- 
fore, for another volume on the subject in the same lucid and 
easy style from the gifted pen of Mr. Gwynn. 

Jeanne D. TORRELLE. 


St. MapeELeine Sopuie, Foundress of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, 1779 to 1885. By Maud Monahan. With a Pre- 
face by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster. (Longmans, Green & Co. 2/6 Paper Covers, 
3/6 Cloth.) 

Those who have read the life of Mother Stuart will welcome 
another biography by the same author ; and the portrait of the 
Saint on the cover—the features of delicate beauty, spiritualized 
by holiness—will be another inducement to read this life of one 
of the saints canonized this year. 

Madeleine Sophie Barat, a small, frail peasant girl, was 
given a classical education by an elder brother, an ecclesiastical 
student, who was ‘convinced that a great destiny lay before 
her, and planned to prepare her for it.’ When hardly more than 
twenty years old, she was recognised by Father Varin as the 
destined foundress of that Society foretold in prayer to the 
saintly priest de Tournely : ‘a Society of religious women, de- 
voted to the work of Christian education, and bearing the name 
of the Sacred Heart.’ 
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In an age of artificiality, St., Madeleine Sophie’s character 
was refreshingly natural and spontaneous, uniting a deep, 
womanly tenderness with energy of purpose, and that rare 
strength which can not only achieve, but wait and suffer in peace. 
Perhaps, indeed, the Saint’s greatest achievement was the seven 
years — which she watched in silence while her work was 
taken out of her hands by her chaplain and one of her subordin- 
ates, and its seeming destruction 

Madame Monahan has the rare gift of combining excellence 
of style with extreme simplicity, and the book will please readers 
of all grades of literary culture. Their only regret on closing it 
will be that it is not longer. St. Madeleine Sophie deserves an 
English biography of the same dimensions as Mionsignor Bau- 
nard’s Histoire de Ste. M. Sophie. 

Dates are twice wrongly printed: 1919 for 1819 on p. 89, 


and 1907 for 1807 on p. 94. 


THe WonpDERFUL SACRAMENTS. What they are and what they 
do. By Francis X. Doyle, S.J. Author of The Home 
World. (London : Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 2/6.) 


This is a practical and useful book.. Besides giving in out- 
line the Church’s doctrine of the Sacraments, Father Doyle has. 
written with special care and detail on the manner and circum- 


stances of their administration and reception. The Catholicwho 
has read this book will not only be able to explain to non- 
Catholic questioners something of the Church’s teaching about 
the Sacraments, but will himself know, for instance, how and in 
what emergencies to administer conditional baptism, how to 
prepare a sick-room for the administration of the last Sacra- 
ments, why and in what cases especially the apparently dead 
should receive Extreme Unction. If there is any lack in the 
matter of the book, iit is on the dogmatic, not the practical side. 
The author, an American, has professedly written a popular 
treatise (and to an English mind his phraseology is at times 
even sensational) ; but I believe that priests who have tried feed- 
ing the average Catholic mind on slabs of plain dogma usually 
find an unexpected appetite for such solid food. A little more 
explanation of the dogma of Transubstantiation, for instance, 
would have been useful. The word ‘substance’ in ordinary 
modern English means something wholly material, and when 
used in the philosophical and theological sense needs explana- 
tion. 

It is difficult to find any connection between the contents of 
the book and the portrait of St. Jane Frances de Chantal which 
has been chosen as its frontispiece. wren 
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BETROTHMENT AND MaarriaGE. A Canonical and Theological 
Treatise, with Notices on History and Civil Law. By Canon 
A. rm Smet, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., London. 2 vols, 
20/-. 

The first volume of this work was published in 1923, and the 
one before us is evidently in its second (English) edition, be- 
ing translated from the third Latin edition of 1920. The title- 
page is a little misleading in these details. Printed in Belgium 
{a bad habit many of our publishers are falling into), it is not a 
pleasant book to handle or read. Foreign type and arrange- 
ment detract much from the merit of any book intended for 
English readers, and this volume, with its strange format and 
crowded pages, is no exception. It is a pity, too, that the 
beautiful word ‘betrothal’ has been made to give place to its 
more clumsy sister. ~ 

Apart from these very apparent blemishes, the matter and 
arrangement of the book are very satisfactory. It has been en- 
larged and brought into line with the new Code, and its treat- 
ment of the important subject of matrimony is clear and com- 
plete. The pages are burdened with an enormous number of 
foot-notes (in appallingly small type), which make the book 
more than a mere text-book : the student who wants more than 
a bare outline will find all he needs here in the way of historical 
and legal reference. In a work of nearly 400 pages the subject 
receives exhaustive treatment, and reference to any particular 
point is made easy by the presence of a complete and well 
arranged index. A monument of research and co-ordination. 


E.E. 


Sponsa Versi: The Virgin Consecrated to Christ. Spiritual 
Conferences by the Right Reverend Dom Columba Mar- 
mion, O.S.B., Abbot of Maredsous Abbey. Translated from 
the French by Dom Francis Izard, O.S.B. (London : Sands 
and Co., 15 King Street, Covent Garden.) 


‘ Although these conferences were given to Benedictine Nuns, 
they are not specifically monastic. Dom Marmion has outlined 
his subject in its widest and most exalted aspect, his theme be- 
ing: the soul consecrated by the vows becomes, by virtue of 
that consecration, the spouse of Christ. There is nothing here 
that is essentially mystic in nature. However advanced the 
union which the Word wishes to contract with the dedicated 
soul, that union is derived essentially from the consecration 
the state of perfection which springs from it ; there is no neces- 
sity that phenomena of an extraordinary nature be added to 
complete it.’ 
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This quotation from the Editor’s preface ably explains the 
scope of this beautiful little book. We can only echo the hope 
expressed at the end of the same preface . . . that these con- 
ferences, ‘in attaining a larger circle of influence, may reach 
not only the number of Religious already consecrated to Christ, 
but also reveal to those still in the world the high ideal they in- 
wardly aspire after.’ 

The translation is very well done. There are a few misprints 
—on p. 74, dilections for dilectione ; on p. 83, Son for Sun of 
Justice ; and on p. 86, yet for though—but these will no doubt 
disappear in the next edition, ad 


Tue History OF THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE from its founda- 
tion until the suppression of the Monastery. By Sir Wil- 
liam St. John Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. With plans and illus- 
trations. (S.P.C.K.; London; 1925; 25/- net.) 


This beautifully got up book represents the first part of an 
exhaustive work giving ‘a complete account of the London 
Charterhouse from original documents dealing with the progress 
of the foundation and the growth of the buildings,’ planned by 
the late Sir William Hope, In spite of the fact that the chapters 
now published represent merely the beginning of the book 
which occupied so much of the author’s time during the last 
years of his life, the work is complete in itself, for it brings to 
a conclusion the earliest, and to Catholics the most interesting, 
stage in the history of the London Charterhouse, and Lady 
Hope has been well advised to publish it. 

The document which forms the basis of this book, and is 
quoted extensively in its pages, was discovered a few years ago 
in a curious manner. A Latin volume written on vellum, de- 
scribed in its title as a ‘ book of enrollments,’ was discovered in 
the Land Revenue Department. The title, on examination, 
proved to be true only of the first few folios, the rest of the 
book being a register of the Charterhouse, with an account by 
an anonymous Carthusian of the founding and building of the 
Domus Salutacionis Matris Dei Ordinis Cartusiensis extra 
Barram de West Smithfield, 

Among the most interesting features of these ancient dacu- 
ments are the memoranda of the foundations of cells. In those 
days one built a cell and set up a monk in it, one of whose 
duties it was to pray for his founders, whose arms adorned his 
hermitage. Founders were also frequently buried in the monas- 
tery church, and the author prints a number of inscriptions 
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from their tombs. Here is a beautiful one: Domine Jhesu 
Christe fili Dei vivi pone passionem mortem et crucem tuam 
inter judicium tuum et animam meam. 


It very naturally did not enter the scope of Sir William | 


Hope’s labours to refer to the present-day descendants of the 
London Carthusians, but it may be allowed here to remind 
Catholic readers that the same heroic life is being led by English- 
men to-day within sight of the Brighton Downs and not fifty 
miles from that ancient site outside the Bar of West Smithfield. 
Thus is the ‘continuity’ of English Catholicism manifested, al 
though there is, alas, neither a Bishop of London nor a Bishop 
of Durham among the benefactors of Parkminster; yet both 
Prelates were among the ‘ founders’ of the Domus Salutacionis 
,Matris Dei prope West Smithfield in the fourteenth century. 


A.T, 


A Key To THe Doctrine oF THE Eucuarist. By Dom Anscar 
Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; pp. xiv, 269.) 


Perhaps our highest praise of this latest work of the Abbot 
of Buckfast is to say that we agree with its title. The doctrine 
it expresses in clear, readable English is ‘a key to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist.’ Indeed, we should have hesitated to disagree 
with Father Abbot even if he had boldly called his book the key. 
Such boldness, if it had been shown, would have been justified 
by the fine scholarly use the book has made of the Sacramental 
character of the Holy Eucharist. Few writers have been so in- 
sistent or happy in making their readers approach the Sacrifice 
of the New Law through the great gateway of the Sacraments. 
The Blessed Eucharist is pre-eminently the Sacrament that is a 
Sacrifice ; and the Sacrifice that is a Sacrament. The writer’s 
masterly handling of the central thought will be of value not 
merely for his unscientific reader, but even for his professional 
theologian. 

Although the book does not name Bishop Macdonald and 
Pére de la Taille, it is a satisfaction to BLackrriars that Abbot 
Vonier makes his own the criticism of these writers which we 
offered in these pages. For this and for the whole teaching of 
the book Abbot Vonier deserves well of all the brethren of St. 
Thomas. 

V. M’N. 
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EDITORIAL 


AST month we had occasion to call attention 

to the needs of the reading public, and our 

remarks provoked some scathing comments on the 

general tone of Catholic weekly papers. For the 

enlightenment of those who are responsible for the 

production of these ‘weeklies,’ it may be worth while 
setting. out this criticism in some detail. 

‘Why is it,’ said the candid critic (himself a 
Catholic), ‘that our Catholic papers are so unattrac- 
tive in appearance, to begin with appearances? They 
either look dull and uninviting to one who wants to 
read, or repel one from reading by their cheap and 
vulgar aspect. The other day I picked up a paper 
that did duty in a certain midland town. The paper 
on which it was printed was of the cheapest and very 
unpleasant to handle, and the type wretched. I felt 
ashamed to think that this was one of the “organs” 
of the great Catholic body. There was nothing about 
it to suggest the dignity and beauty of the Church 
it was intended to represent ; it might have been a 
propaganda “‘rag” issued by the irresponsible leaders 
of some popular movement. No thinking Catholic 
could be anything but offended with, and ashamed 
of, the general appearance of this weekly paper. 

“What is responsible for this vulgarity? Besides 
bad paper and printing, the advertisements are often 
to blame. If advertisements are necessary, and they 
certainly are, cannot some effort be made to insert 
only those that will not at any rate look out of place 
in a paper that reflects Catholic thought and reports 
Catholic news? But no process of careful selection 
is apparent. Only recently the report of a sermon on 
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the Blessed Sacrament appeared side by side with ah 
advertisement that should never have been accepted 
for insertion. Advertisements nowadays can be, what 
they are supposed to be, attractive things; but our 
Catholic papers seem able to capture only those that 
in their crudeness and vulgarity are twenty yeas 
behind the times. The result of this lack of care in 
the advertising department is that the paper is dis- 
figured and cheapened in appearance, and, instead of 
inviting attention, offends at the first glance. One may 
add, also, that any reproductions of photographs are 
usually bad. Very few of them would pass the picture 
editor of our ordinary dailies. 

‘A friend has remarked that the number of charit- 
able. appeals that appear week by week in Catholic 
papers might be made in a less dramatic way. The 
Catholic press is the natural medium for appeals by 
poor missions, but the way these appeals are made is 
often too theatrical. Perhaps the photograph of the 
appealing priest stirs the imagination of pious donors, 
or an S.O.S. in association with the name of a saint 
may find a more ready response; but the faithful ap- 
pearance of these and similar illustrations week after 
week is apt to become tiresome. Worse even than 
this, perhaps, is the habit of some worthy appeal- 
makers to burst into humorous verse, or to adapt the 
words of a popular song to their own needs. There 
can be no doubt that all the appeals deserve support, 
but the method of asking fpr it too often degenerates 
into vulgarly playing to the gallery. Here, again, the 
blue pencil is badly needed when appeals are sent in, 
if our papers are to be kept free from the modern 
practices of “stunt” journalism. 

‘With one or two notable exceptions, Catholic 
papers now indulge in the scare headline, a trick of 
great commercial value which secular journals exploit 
to the full. But it is to be regretted that our papers 
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find it necessary, as presumably they do, to follow the 
lead of their sensational contemporaries by adopting 
their methods of publicity. Titles and sub-titles of 
atticles dealing with subjects and news of Catholic 
interest need not ape the startling headlines that 
ititroduce murder trials and divorce proceedings in 
the newspapers. Such methods of cheap journalism 
ate altogether alien to the spirit which should inform 
our Catholic papers. 

‘There is certainly room for improvement in all 
these directions. One often hears the complaint that 
very few Catholics buy our weekly papers, and the 
explanation of this apparent indifference may be 
found in the shortcomings of the papers they are 
expected to buy. Again, English readers often .com- 
plain that a disproportionate space is usually allotted 
to news and affairs of the sister isle (three pages of 
a recent paper dealt exclusively with these), and they 
feel that Catholic weeklies published in this country 
should not be so partial, at least in the matter of space, 
to the interests of another country. Why is it, they 
ask, that nearly all our papers have an Irish atmos- 
phere? Surely the Church in this country is healthy 
enough to produce a paper that will appeal to English 
teaders. 

‘Finally, one or two of our papers assume a 
patronizing tone in their remarks about priests, or 
take occasion to read them a little homily on their 

arochial duties. One paper, in particular, has got 
into the habit of being guide, philosopher, and friend 
to the clergy. But, probably, most of the clergy are 
content to find the advice and instructions of their 
Bishops sufficient. If only arrangements could be 
made for some well-equipped priest to undertake the 
editorship of a dignified, carefully-produced Catholic 
paper, the project would meet with the loyal support 
of all Catholic laymen.’ 
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We cannot here discuss in detail this criticism of 
the Catholic press, and give it publicity in the hope 
that the editors of our papers will find opportunity to 
deal with it as they think best. But it must be re- 
membered that financial difficulties beset the path of 
every Catholic paper, and that very often ideals have 
to be sacrificed, and secular methods of publicity 
adopted, to ensure the payment of the printer’s bill 
and the wages of the staff. It is true that only a small 
percentage of Catholics buy any Catholic paper at all, 
but this is due to an indifference much more general 
than a dislike of the papers provided for them. Those 
who have undertaken the distribution of Catholic 
papers inform us that probably not more than ten per 
cent, of the average congregation ever buy a Catholic 
paper. Nor is the difficulty of getting Catholics to 
support their own press pot se to this country alone. 
In America, Catholic editors complain that they can 
only keep their papers going by offering various prizes 
to prompt subscribers, and by making awards of ob- 
jects of piety to those who advertise the paper or 
magazine. Recourse must be had also to pious or 
devotional ‘stunts’ to keep the adherence of readers. 
There is a suggestion of similar methods in many 
of our papers, which shows the difficulty of making 
Catholic productions pay. Lack of capital is nearly 
always at the root of the trouble. But perhaps we are 
caught in a vicious circle, and Catholics do not read 
their papers because they are uninviting and shoddy, 
or the papers fail through lack of adequate support. 
Which is it? 


* * * * * * 


The synchronizing, at Oxford, of the C.S.G. Summer 
School and the annual conference of ‘Ika’—surely 
the most unlovely name that ever heralded peace on 
earth !—was a happy coincidence, for the aims of both 
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Editorial 


are so closely allied as to be inseparable. Only the 
equitable solution of social problems can give a solid 
basis to a settlement of the wider issues between the 
nations. It was a fact of no small import, therefore, 
that, while the members of the International Catholic 
League discussed Nationality, the Catholic Social 
Guild directed their attention to Natural Law and to 
Psychology and Modern Problems under the able 
guidance, respectively, of Rev. Dr. Cronin, of Dublin, 
and Rev. Dr. Aidan Elrington, O.P., the Superior of 
Blackfriars, Oxford. As the proceedings of both 
bodies have been reported by our contemporaries— 
Catholic and otherwise—we do not feel called upon 
to chronicle the details in BLACKFRIARS, notwithstand- 
ing the deep interest and enthusiasm which we feel 
both in the issues at stake and in these magnificent 
attempts to cope with the situation, which, too, the 
article, ‘Peace in our Times,’ in the present issue, is 
intended to express. 


Epiror. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
PROTESTANT REUNION 


N the sixteenth century a new Christendom, outside 

the obedience of the Holy See and owning no 
Papal authority, a union of all the newly-created Pro- 
testant Churches, a pan-Protestant confederation, was 
the vision of Archbishop Cranmer. Several attempts 
were made to bring together German Lutherans and 
Swiss Zwinglians and Calvinists. The formularies of 
the Church of England, to be read in the Book of 
Common Prayer, were framed deliberately that all 
Protestants who accepted the Creed of Nicea might 
be members of the established church; and not unskil- 
fully framed, since Lutherans, Zwinglians and Calvin- 
ists alike were included in the Anglican episcopate of 
Queen Elizabeth’s appointment. But the efforts to 
secure a European Protestant confederation failed. 
The policy of Cranmer was frustrated. On the re- 
formed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper a common 
denial of the Mass and Transubstantiation could not 
bring peace between Lutherans, who held to a Real Pre- 
sence, and Zwinglians, who as stoutly maintained the 
contrary. On the questions of discipline and Church 
government the followers of John Calvin were not to 
be persuaded to accept the rule of princes in matters 
of faith and morals. International rivalries and the 
clash of political interests irritated and still further 
divided the various schools of Protestantism. When 
the ‘ new religion,’ its forms defined and settled, was 
established in England and Scotland, in Holland, 
Switzerland, North Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, minorities who would not conform to the reli- 
gion of the State were penalized and dissent made an 
offence at law. The religion of the government must 
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The Church of England and Protestant Reunion 


be the religion of the governed. Cujus regio ejus re- 
ligio. The Catholic ruler required that his subjects 
should be Catholic. Rulers Anglican, Calvinist or 
Lutheran, demanded assent to the worship set up by 
the authority of the State. 

By the seventeenth century the vision of Protestant 
unity was dissolved in Europe. In Great Britain the 
civil war of a King, Anglican and Lutheran in religi- 
ous belief, and Parliament, in the main Calvinist, was 
finished by the military genius of Oliver Cromwell (to 
whom neither the episcopal nor the presbyterian model 
was the thing to be desired in the government of a 
Protestant church) and the breach made permanent. 
Dissent could show great names in English literature 
—Milton, Bunyan, Defoe; and produce religious en- 
thusiasts of genius—George Fox, William Penn, and 
the disciples of Wesley. The Protestant dissenter in 
England remained outside the established church, and 
until the nineteenth century was debarred from all 
political office. On one point only were Anglicans 
agreed with Protestant dissenters : fear and hatred of 
Rome—a fear and hatred displayed in ‘no-popery’ 
riots, and in a multitude of slanders, in tone bitterly 
contemptuous, and libels that still dissuade from truth. 
When it came to the Papacy the Church of England 
could show itself as soundly Protestant as all the 
nonconformist churches — Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Methodist—put together. 

Time has mellowed the tone and temper of Pro- 
testantism. The warring sects that came out from the 
Catholic Church to set up, so they vainly imagined, a 
new and more perfect kingdom of Christ, are no longer 
at each other’s throats. The doctrines so passionately 
insisted upon in the sixteenth century as the very foun- 
dations of religious belief have been quietly laid aside. 
The importance of a particular discipline, episcopal 
or presbyterian—the burning question amongst Pro- 
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testants in the seventeenth century—is now generall 

discounted save by Anglo-Catholics. The mental atti- 
tude of the Anglican prelate who declared, when the 
doctrine of Apontolical:-Successien was proclaimed by 
Newman and the Wractarians a hundred years ago, 
that he for his part could not make up his mind 
whether to believe in it or not, is to-day very much 
that of the average Church of England man. Apos- 
tolical Succession, true or not true, must not stand in 
the way of Protestant re-union is the opinion commonly 
expressed. 

Once more, therefore, the vision of a Protestant 
unity, of a Christendom that has no Pope for its head, 
is proclaimed. ‘Re-union’ is a popular cry, a subject 
of grave debate. And once more it is the Church of 
England that takes the lead, even as Cranmer took it 
in the sixteenth century. Within the Anglican Com- 
munion is every heresy ancient and modern accommo- 
dated, and Anglo-Catholics who claim to believe all 
that the Catholic Church teaches save only obedience 
to the Papacy, enjoy communion with bishops and 
curates who deny the Divinity of Christ, the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection; with clergymen who are 
Spiritualists and Theosophists; with Modernists of 
every shade of belief and unbelief. 

The historic comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England has been enlarged. Monophysites and Nes- 
torians of the East are honoured guests of the Angli- 
can hierarchy and given equal rank with prelates of 
the Orthodox Church. On June 29, 1925, in West- 
minster Abbey the Archbishop of Canterbury could 
count a Lutheran bishop from Sweden amongst the 
various bishops, orthodox and heretical, who were as- 
sembled in a united act of worship. The old cleavage 
that kept dissenters from the established church with- 
out its walls is ignored. In Lincoln Cathedral, in July, 
1925, the Anglican bishop and the head of the Wes- 
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leyan Conference, each in turn, on the same day occu- 
pied the pulpit. Throughout England bishops and 
deans invite Protestants of the ‘Free Churches’ to 
preach in cathedrals and join with them in public wor- 
ship. The Free Churches, their membership decreas- 
ing, their old catechisms and confessions of faith long 
abandoned, the differences between Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists, between Wesleyans and Presbyterians, 
reduced to a minimum hardly perceptible, not unwil- 
lingly respond. It is difficult in these days to get young 
men to go in for the ministry of Wesleyan and Con- 
gregational churches; the Church of England laments 
its own shortage of ordinands. Re-union promises a. 
way out of many pressing difficulties. The Y.M.C.A. 
is an example of what may be done when the dogmas 
of Christianity are not insisted upon. Denial of Chris- 
tian belief is not required. Only there must be no in- 
sistence on the Catholic Faith. Otherwise offence will 
be given and re-union delayed. Besides, there are 
Unitarians and Jews of the liberal synagogue who 
need not be excluded. And theists who, perhaps, -in- 
cline to Buddhism, and yet are willing to unite with 
Christians if the Divinity of Christ and His resurrec- 
tion from the dead are not made articles of belief, 
must be considered. The forces of re-union gather. 
They are not hindered, as were their forefathers, by 
passionate belief or positive doctrine. Discipline is 
resented, and the Catholic Church alone imposes dis- 
cipline. The essentially Christian doctrine of pen- 
ance, the essentially Christian virtue of humility, are 
obsolete in the official teaching of modern Protestant- 
ism. What hinders re-union when all the distinctive 
marks that once separated Anglican from Lutheran, 
Calvinist from Independent, are obliterated ? 

Union with Rome is plainly impossible since Rome 
will not give up Papal Infallibility, let alone the doc- 
trines enshrined in creeds and decreed by councils; 
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will not even abandon the Bible at the behest of higher 
critics and men of science! But re-union with all who 
are willing to assist at Anglican worship, and are pre- 
pared to let by-gones be by-gones, is possible; and to 
the hierarchy of the Church of England eminently de- 
sirable. 

So the vision of Archbishop Cranmer approaches 
fulfilment. It is not the vision of all who call them- 
selves Anglo-Catholics, though many who profess to 
be of that particular school in the Church of England, 
and prefer the label ‘Liberal Catholic,’ are not un- 
attracted by it. For there are Anglo-Catholics who 
sincerely desire to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints, and pray fervently for the return of Eng- 
land to the Catholic Faith. Peace be to all such, and 
the finding of the road that leads to the gate of sub- 
mission. But we have got to become as little children 
to find that gate, and if we have great possessions to 
resign them. And for Anglo-Catholics, as for the rest 
of mankind, it is neither easy to become as a little child 
nor to give up possessions—however great the reward. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 
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RICHARD LASSELS AND HIS ‘ VOYAGE OF 
ITALY’ 


AVING been all my life a great lover of Italy, I 

have to while away the time when I am not ac- 
tually in ‘the land of lands’ by reading books about 
it. I prefer the books old, because they are usually 
better written; and I like genuine memoirs packed 
with things seen rather than novels garnished with 
travel-pictures. This is not to say that I cannot re- 
lish Hans Andersen’s /mprovisatore or Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun; but I own that their Falstaffian ratio of 
sack to bread makes them unsatisfactory fare for a 
reader of my sober tastes. The Italian portions of 
Evelyn’s Diary used to stand me in good stead; but 
Evelyn, although I shall never wholly abandon him, 
is now relegated to a remoter shelf. I have discovered 
Richard Lassels. 

Richard Lassels, author of The Voyage of /taly, 
was a Catholic priest. He was born (perhaps) in six- 
teen hundred and three, and he died (undoubtedly) in 
sixteen sixty-eight. In the interval he mostly travelled 
—in the capacity of tutor to young noblemen and by 
preference in Italy. He came (says Antony 4 Wood) 
“of genteel parents,’ Catholics and loyalists. His 
kinsman, Henry Lassels, was that devoted Cavalier, 
Colonel Lane’s Cornet, who rode with King Charles 
the Second from Bentley to Trent after the battle of 
Worcester. Charles was disguised as Mistress Lane’s 
tenant’s son; and Henry Lassels, among other good 
offices, gave up his own bed at Cirencester and slept 
on the truckle-bed designed for the King. His kins- 
man, the priest, would have done the same; for he was 
a steadfast champion of his own convictions, popular 
or unpopular, though a model of good temper and fair 
dealing where those of others were concerned. 
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He was dospes at the University of Oxford, says 
Wood, ‘as those of his persuasion have told me. But 
whether before or after he left England nobody 
knows.’ At all events he spent several years at the 
English College at Douay, became Professor of Clas- 
sics there in 1629, and was raised to the priesthood in 
March, 1631-2—all these activities (save, I suppose, 
their culmination) under the alias of ‘ Mr. Bolts.’ He 
certainly dwelt during part of his subsequent life in 
England, for he became both Canon and Archdeacon 
there. But ‘taking,’ as Wood says, ‘ great delight in 
seeing foreign countries, he travelled through Italy 
five times as tutor to several of the English nobility 
and gentry; whereby obtaining great knowledge of 
places, men, manners and customs. He was esteemed 
the best and surest tutor for young men of his time; 
and drew up for the use of them that should come 
after The Voyage of Italy.’ 

According to John Wilkes, The Voyage of [italy is 
‘one of the best accounts of the curious things in Italy 
ever delivered to the world in any book of travels.’ 
It is a squat little calf-bound book with four punched 
devices at the corners of its covers; and it has an ab- 
surd engraved title-page on which a burly matron, re- 
presenting, I fancy, the Church, sits enthroned with 
her foot on the back of a Roman wolf. The wolf, a 
meagre animal with a sadly denuded tail, continues to 
suckle Romulus and Remus; while two other children 
hold up a Papal tiara and a map of Italy respectively. 
This compilation was produced in Paris, and did not 
see the light until after Lassel’s death, when another 
secular priest played Lucina to it. It is a rare book 
now; and I marvel that some enterprising Catholic 
publisher has not done us and himself the benefit of 
reprinting it. 

After dedication and apology in the usual Jacobean 
vein, the book embarks on a preface setting forth the 
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Richard Lassels and his ‘ Voyage of Italy ’ 


profit of travelling. The world (here Lassels quotes 
St. Augustine) is a great book, ‘and none study this 
great book so much as the Traveller.’ Stay-at-homes 
resemble ‘an acquaintance of mine who had always a 
book lying open upon a Desk; but it was observed 
that it lay always open at one and the same place, and 
by long custom could lie open nowhere else.’ Young 
noblemen in particular should be sent abroad betimes; 
‘indeed, the coral tree is neither hard nor red till taken 
out of the sea its native home.’ ‘Travelling preserves 
my young nobleman from surfeiting of his parents and 
weans him from the dangerous fondness of his Mother. 
It teaches him wholesome hardship; to lie in beds that 
are none of his acquaintance ; to speak to men he never 
saw before; to travel in the morning before day; to 
endure any horse and weather as well as any meat and 
drink.’ ‘Travelling makes us acquainted with a world 
of our kindred we never saw before . . . it’s but a 
reasonable thing that a man should once at least in his 
life-time make a journey into foreign countries, to see 
his Relations and visit his Kindred: having always 
this saying of young Joseph in his mouth, guaero 
fratres meos.’ 

Having touched on the slighter advantages to be 
derived from travelling in France, Flanders, Holland 
and Germany, and protested his familiarity with each, 
Lassels approaches the main business in hand, his des- 
cription of Italy—‘ Nature’s Darling and the Elder 
Sister of all other countries.’ He praises its ‘woods 
of Lemons and Oranges,’ its fields of Rice, Turkey 
Wheat and Muskmillions ’—even its ‘bare Hills which 
seem to be shaven by the Sun’ yet are rich in ‘ Marbles, 
the Ornaments of Churches and Palaces, and the Re- 
venue of Princes.’ He expatiates on the ‘ great bless- 
ing of God, warm Sun,’ and to this effulgence attri- 
butes the mellow wits of the Italians. He extols the 
exquisite manners of the people : ‘I cannot remember 
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to have heard in Rome two women scold publicly or 
Man and Wife quarrel in words except once; and then 
they did it privately and discreetly.’ As for their reli- 
gion, he says: ‘Its purely that which other countries 
call by the name Catholique and which in England 
they commonly call the Religion of the Papists.’ And 
upon this he explains, for two precise and careful 
pages, exactly wherein Catholicism and Protestantism 
consist. 

This much and more being bestowed upon Italy in 
general, Lassels proceeds to describe the five several 
routes by which he has entered the country: so that 
‘my young Traveller may know how to steer his 
course, either in time of Plague or warre.’ The five 
itineraries suggested are by way of Trent to Venice, 
Marseilles to Genoa (by sea), ‘over the mountain 
Splug’ (the Spliigen) ‘to pop up again’ at Brescia, 
over Mount Sampion (Simplon) to Lake Major (Mag- 
giore), and across Mount Cenis to Turin. Lassels pre- 
fers the last ‘for speed and conveniency,’ and dislikes 
the Marseilles passage. ‘I dare say with generous 
Cato, that I repent me soundly if ever I went by water 
when I could have gone by Land.’ 

The five actual journeys and the xotadilia encoun- 
tered on them are given in detail. In Lyons, Lassels 
explores ‘the rare Cabinet of Monsieur Servier, a most 
ingenious gentleman’ who had a clock on which a 
mechanical lizard crept round the dial to mark the 
hours, a ‘ rare Engine to throw Grenados into besieged 
Towns,’ and ‘a world of’ other rare curiosities.’ At 
Avignon he tells the tale of Cardinal Albernozzo, who, 
called to account for his disbursement of papal re- 
venues, ‘brought the next morning a Cart laden with 
chains, locks and Keyes belonging once to those towns 
he had retaken for the Pope.’ At Ziirich, a Zwinglian 
stronghold, he relates how a certain ‘Mareshal 
D’ Estrée, the French Embassadour to Rome,’ lodged 
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Richard Lassels and his ‘ Voyage of Italy’ 


at ‘the great Inn of the Sword’ and nearly created a 
riot by ‘ combing his head one morning in his combing 
cloth with his chamber window open’; whereupon the 
townsmen thought that they beheld a priest ‘ putting 
on the Amice and vesting himself for Mass,’ and be- 
gan ‘with a Dutch clamour to stirre up the people to 
amutiny. Maggiore he negotiated in a boat, bargain- 
ing with the boatmen ‘to keep aloof off from the com- 
mand of all the Castles, which now and then warn 
boates to come in; and under pretence of searching 
them for marchandize, stop passengers until they have 
screwed a piece of Money out of them.’ Genoa, in spite 
of his objection to its sea-faring approach, he loves, 
and compares the city to ‘a proud young lady in a 
straight-body’d flower’d gown.’ The Genoese them- 
selves ‘lean to the Spanish fashion both in humor and 
apparel. Hence I have found here Broad Hats with- 
out Hat Bands, broad Leather Girdles with steel 
buckles, narrow Breeches with long-waisted Doublets 
and hanging-sleeves to be @ la Mode as well as in 
Madrid.’ The Genoese Academy of Wits he cites with 
marked esteem ; ‘which together with other Academies 
of the like nature in all the Townes of /ialy, I would 
wish my 7raveller to visit particularly, that he may 
see how farr the Italians excel us in passing the time 
well; and how its much better to spend the week in 
making of orations and verses, than in drinking of ale 
and smoaking of tobacco.’ 

Having brought my Lassels, or been brought by 
him, fairly into Italy, I can but give you one or two 
notes out of the many he attaches to each town, choos- 
ing these rather for their quaint humanity than for their 
historical importance. At Pavia he extols ‘the long 
wooden-Bridge covered overhead with a perpetual 
Penthouse, to defend men as well from the Sun 
as from the Rain.’ At its famous Certosa he recalls 
how Francis the First of France, taken prisoner at the 
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battle of Pavia, was presently conducted to the monas- 
tery ‘and finding the Monks singing the third hour... 
he struck up with them at the next verse, and sung 
aloud with piety as great as his loss of courage, 
**Bonum mihi quia humiliasti me ut discam justifica- 
tiones tuas,” that is, its well for me that thou hast 
humbled me that I may learn thy justifications.’ 

In Milan, among countless other ecclesiastical trea- 
sures, he sees the old tomb in which the Three Kings 
lay before they were translated to Cologne. ‘ But the 
best of all the Churches of Milan is the new Domo... 
of massive white marble, not candied and frozen over 
with a thin crust of marble as most of the other fine 
churches of Italy are.’ And within it he sees, ‘the 
woodden Case being opened by special leave from the 
Archbishop,’ the body of St. Charles ‘in his Episcopal 
robes . . . in a fair Chrystal Coffin.” He climbs up 
to the topmost pinnacle of the cathedral, which ‘is not 
quite finished yet; . . . but its high enough to tyre 
any man; and to shew him from the top of it the whole 
town of Milan, the whole compass and circumference 
of the rare Castle, and the whole Country round about 
for twenty miles on every side : a sight so pleasant that 
I would wish my 77aveller not only to mount up to 
the top of the Steeple, but (for this Steeple’s sake) to 
make it his constant practise (as I did) to mount up 
the chief steeple of all great Towns.’ Also in Milan 
he discovers ‘the Famous Gallery and Curiosities of 
Canonico Setali, far better than that of Womsieur Ser- 
vier in Lyons,’ containing among other oddities “a 
mandragora, a bird without feet called by Aristoile 
Apodes, ‘a piece of a thunderbolt which the Canon 
himself said he had cut out of a man’s thigh strucken 
with it,’ and ‘a world of jewels, strange stones, cameos, 
pictures, crystals, little infants in wax in glass cases 
and many other exotick rarities.’ 
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Richard Lassels and his ‘ Voyage of Italy ’ 


Of Lodi he chiefly remembers ‘ the excellent NVeats’ 
Tongues and Cheeses as big as Milstones’; and in 
Piacenza he ‘observes a notable piece of thriftiness 
used by Gentlewomen. . . . These make no scruple 
to be carried to their Countrey houses near the Town 
in Coaches drawn by two Cowes yoaked together. 
These will carry the Sigwora a pretty round trot to her 
villa. They afford her also a dish of their milk, and 
after collation bring her home again at night without 
spending a penny.’ 

‘As for the town of Bologna now,’ he goes on, ‘its 
excellently built and for the most part upon arches, 
like the Covent Garden in London only the pillars are 
round.’ Six days Lassels stays at Bologna, admiring 
its traffic in ‘silks, velvets, leather bottles, gellies, wash 
balls and little doggs for Ladyes, which here are so 
little that the ladyes carrying them in their muffs have 
place enough for their hands too.’ And he climbs to 
St. Michael in Bosco and looks down on the country 
below, ‘which being level and strowed with a world of 
White Houses and Villas, looked like a Sea loaden 
with Ships under sail.’ 

On the Apennines as he rides to Florence he sees a 
strange fire on the side of a mountain on the left. He 
watches it for an hour ‘of the same bigness and the 
same glowy colour (furnace like) and of a perfect round 
form and not pyramidal as other flames are.’ The 
country people call it Bocca d’Inferno, Hell’s Mouth, 
which would seem to imply that it was volcanic; but 


' Lassels styles it ‘a fixed meteor.’ 


In Florence he is naturally much taken up with 
architecture and works of art, and goes to see the 
newly-built Pitti Palace. ‘As you ascend up to it, by 
an easie ascent from the street, it presents you with a 
fair broadside of building in which I counted two and 
twenty great windows, all in a row and all alike, and 
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all of them cheekt up on either Side by Fine Stone 
Pillars.’ In the palace garden he admires ‘a demi- 
circle of laurel-trees high and thick,’ with marble seats 
“capable of two thousand men’ underneath it. And 
then he turns to the Duomo and discovers ‘ Dante the 
Florentine Poet whose true picture is yet to be seen 
here in a red gown.’ Like his compatriots nowadays, 
however, Lassels does not allow Art to take too serious 
a toll of his days: but looks in at the card-play where 
the élite of Florence sit at square tables each holding 
eight players and lit by ‘two Silver Candlesticks with 
waxe Lights in them.’ And his final verdict on the 
Florentine gentry is that it is ‘a Gentry dyed in grain; 
that is, its both witty and rich.’ 

Lucca he calls ‘a pretty little Common-wealth . .. 
a perfect Map of old Rome at its beginning.’ He does 
not, which seems strange to me, find that marvel of 
marvels the Volto Santo there, but he evidently paid a 
very curt visit. And he only spent one day at Pisa 
because ‘it stands in no very good ayre and therefore 
hath been vexed with divers plagues. The grass in 
the streets of this University read me this Lecture and 
I believed it’; for ‘none run faster from the plague 
than Scholars, especially when it comes near to the 
Schools.’ At Leghorn he commemorates ‘two wind- 
mills, which are rare things in /taly’; and then, return- 
ing to Florence, he sets out for Rome. 

At Poggibonsi he encounters snuff, or, as he calls it, 
‘perfumed Tobacco in Powder which the Italians and 
Spaniards take far more frequently than we do as 
needing neither Candle nor Tinderbox to light it 
withal, nor any other Pipes than their own Noses. 
Siena (now the feudatory of Florence, for ‘the wolf 
hath received the muzzle’), Montefiascone and Viterbo 
receive their quota of mention; and then comes Capra- 
rola, ‘a stately House belonging to the Duke of Parma 
and held to be one of the finest in Italy for Architec- 
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Richard Lassels and his ‘ Voyage of Italy’ 


ture. . . . It stands a little out of the Traveller’s rode, 
but not out of his way : for its much in a man’s way to 
see such a lovely house as this. It stands upon the 
side of a hill, and from one of the Balconies it shews 
you Rome some two and thirty miles off.’ 

With his entry into Rome—which he and his fellows 
are as glad to greet ‘as the weary Trojans in Aeneas 
his Company were to see Italy ’—the first half of 
Lassels’ volume ends. The second is all given over to 
Rome, save for a shortly-described return journey by 
way of Loretto, Ancona, Ferrara, Venice and Verona. 
Rome is too amply dealt with to be touched on here; 
and indeed there is no space for Venice, which Lassels 
judged (in discreet translation of ‘ melior meretrix 
quam uxor’) ‘a fair town for a fortnight.’ But I can- 
not forbear to include his description of fireflies in the 
Emilia, which has (for Lassels) an unusual touch of 
meditative fancy. 

‘As we travelled one night somewhat late for cool- 
ness, I saw millions of little flies in the air, carrying a 
bright light about them like glow-worms. They con- 
tinued all the way to our Inn for two hours after sun- 
set, especially upon the corn fields and high grass. It 
was huge pretty, me thought, to see heaven upon earth 
almost, and flying starrs conduct us to our lodging.’ 

With this ‘daintiest last’ I must take my leave of 
Lassels. Undeterred by the backslidings of some of 
his pupils—the greatest of them, Richard Lumley first 
Earl of Scarborough, actually apostatized; but this 
was after his tutor’s death—Lassels continued his use- 
ful work all his days. For useful it was, if you con- 
sider that continental travel offered the English Catho- 
lic youth of the day his sole chance of culture; and 
that Lassels, witty, well-read, eminently companion- 
able, but firm as a rock on matters of faith and morals, 
was probably about the best of possible guides and 
tutors. He died at Montpellier, after having refused 
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the Presidency of Douay and other preferment; and 
he was buried in the quiet suburban church of the 
Montpellier Carmelites, Wood’s Catholic friend, Ralph 
Sheldon of Beoly, being present at his death and ‘tak- 
ing some order for his burial.’ Not one of the loftiest 
of our seminary priests perhaps. But that he was 
thought well of by others is evident from the offices he 
refused, and that he thought little of himself is clear 
from his acts and writings. 


HELEN Parry EpEn. 
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PALERMO 


HOUGH it is not as much visited as other 
capitals, Palermo, still the chief town of Sicily, 

has been a great metropolis in its time. That time is 
now long ago, but one can still see in it traces that it 
has wielded sway once, and had the course of history 
been but slightly different, that it might have rivalled 
many of the capitals of ununified Italy and all of those 
of Spain. For fate played Palermo a nasty turn, as we 
shall see, by subjecting Sicily through her own assent 
and foolish will to the Aragon domination, long after 
her quasi-native rulers had ended in Queen Maria. 
But we are anticipating. Let us go back to earlier 
times. Palermo began—if we can say that of any 
town in ancient Sicily, one of the oldest of Euro- 
pean countries—as a Phoenician settlement, for Sicily 
twice was the European outpost against the African 
invaders, first the Phoenician Carthaginians and then 
later the Saracens. It, like the rest of Sicily, fell under 
Greek rule, under Phyrrus, King of Epirus, 276 B.c., 
but, unlike Syracuse, has no remains redolent of 
Greece. Then like all Sicily it became Roman (there 
is a casa romana opposite the Royal Palace), but all 
the Romans wanted of Sicily was a beautiful province 
to be filled by cruelly entreated slaves for the benefit 
solely of the free Romans. After invasions of Goths, 
Vandals, and other conquerors who passed like locusts, 
the Byzantines held sway and Palermo was reduced 
by Belisarius, but they concerned themselves much 
more about Messina and the slopes of Etna than the 
Western side of the island in which Palermo lies. The 
Saracens took it about 835 a.p. Under the African 
Fatimite Khalifs, in 948, an hereditary Emirate, with 
its seat in Palermo, was established. At this period 
Palermo was the scene of light and beauty, and Cor- 
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dova was its only rival in the West. The Berbers and 
Arabs have left more traces on the city than has the 
great Moslem grandeur. The nine gates and the five 
hundred mosques have all perished. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Ibn Hankal’s complaint about his citizens may 
still be partly true. He says they were ‘more prone 
to vice than virtue, and could hardly be brought to 
keep the Ramazan fast at all, but preferred to sit idly, 
old and young, at the city gates, like monks begging.’ 
Though every trace of Saracenic power has gone, and 
there is now no vestige of their wealth, we know it 
boasted five hundred mosques, though now we are only 
cognisant of the site of one, the Duomo. Much of 
the Moorish irrigation has survived, as well as names 
in the town, for instance, the chief street ‘ z/ Cassaro’ 
(Arab. casr, a palace); the Kalsa (the Saracen Kalisa, 
the pure); z/ Garrafa (the fountain); La Baida (the 
‘white’); and La Favara (sweet water). Oddly 
enough, however, all the Saracenic remains of build- 
ings date from a period when their rule had ceased, 
but when their architects were still employed by the 
wise and tolerant Norman rulers who succeeded them 
in conquering the island and absorbing the Lombard 
counts who had striven for supremacy with the Moslem. 
No historian has yet done full justice to the romance 
of the Norman conquest of Sicily and Southern Italy. 
It seems to us almost incredible that the six sons of 
Tancréde de Hauteville in Normandy should, follow- 
ing out the predatory habits of their Northmen 
ancestors, suddenly have carved out kingdoms and 
principalities in South Italy so far off in the eleventh 
century, and under Robert Guiscard and Roger ‘the 
Great Count’ have vanquished the Saracenic power in 
Sicily, become equals of emperors and sultans, and 
finally been invested with the sovereignty of Sicily by 
the Pope himself who claimed the island. Though 
conquerors of the Moslem, these Normans were not 
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hostile to their subjects, but ready to absorb their 
culture. Their monarchs Roger II, William the Bad 
and William the Good (who married Johanna, daughter 
of Henry II of England) all employed Moslem archi- 
tects, so, while the Duomo of Palermo bears traces 
outside of the influence of its English Archbishop, 
Gualterio Offamilio (Walter o’ the Mill), the palaces 
of La Cuba, La Ziza, and La Favara are wholly 
Moslem; as are the outsides of the church of Cataldo 
and the convent of the Eremiti. Their churches, how- 
ever, were decorated with the gorgeous Byzantine 
mosaics which we see best at Cefali, Monreale and the 
Cappella Palatina, and yet in this last-named palace 
King William, called ‘the Bad,’ and his nephew, the 
Great Emperor Frederick II, who ruled the better half 
of Europe before his quarrel with the Pope, kept a 
very fair imitation of a Moslem seraglio, women, 
favourites, eunuchs, all the pomp of the East. The 
court of Frederick II Hohenstauffen has probably 
never been surpassed in luxury. Born in a tent in the 
Cathedral Square of Palermo in 1194 (so that the 
Sicilian women could prove his lawful birth), he loved 
Sicily. The cup of his Empress is adorned with 
Saracenic script, and the Emperor drew all wisdom 
and knowledge (some said wizardry, with such ex- 
ponents as Michael Scott) from every quarter. But his 
Moslem subjects he loved and trusted best, and this 
was the undoing of-his race. It led to that terrible 
quarrel between the unbelieving Emperor and the 
Christian Pope, and the whole of the Hohenstauffen 
dynasty were worsted in the struggle. The great 
Emperor died (perhaps unshriven), and his son Man- 
fred, King of Sicily, and his grandson Corradino both 
fell victims (with many innocents of their family) to 
the Papal retractation of the grant of Sicily to their 
Norman ancestors, and the bestowal of it on Charles 
de Valois, the brother of St. Louis of France, who had 
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been with the Crusaders in Sicily. Charles of Valois 
took up the papal gift, pursued the former dynasty 
with implacable rancour, and garrisoned Sicily with 
Frenchmen. But national endurance and human 
temper have their limits. In 1282, worn out with the 
excesses of the Frenchmen, the Sicilians rose and mas- 
sacred them at the slaughter known as ‘ The Sicilian 
Vespers,’ convoked a Parliament in the Church of the 
Martorana in Palermo, and elected Pedro, King of 
Aragon, who had married Costanza, the daughter of 
their King Manfred, as their ruler, and in spite of the 
treachery of the elected family and the opposition of 
the Popes, the Aragon monarchs continued to rule in 
Sicily until the line became extinct in the person of 
Queen Maria. This line was not implacable. It inter- 
married with its supplanters in Naples, having enough 
to do to keep its place above the turbulence of the 
Sicilian barons. But it is often forgotten that it was a 
native line. Frederick II (died 1337), Peter II (1342), 
Ludovico (1355), Frederick III (1377) and his daughter 
Maria (died 1402) all lived and were buried in Sicily. 
Queen Maria’s romance ought to be better known. 
Left a girl Queen in her own right, fourteen years old, 
alone in Sicily, she soon was the centre of intrigues. 
Her ostensible protector and real gaoler was Artala 
d’Algona, Count of Mistretta, who shut her up in the 
Castle of Catania pending her marriage, in which the 
Pope also desired to have some say. This offended 
Count Guglielmo Raimondo de Moncada, who came to 
Catania with a fleet of galleys, freed the girl Queen 
and conveyed her to Augusta and thence to Barcelona, 
where she was married in 1391 to her cousin Martin, 
the son of Martin, King of Aragon, a match that later 
meant much to Sicily. She and her husband came 
to Sicily and were, after some fighting, crowned in 
Palermo, and there before his palace (now the Dogana) 
Andrea Chiaramonte, chief of the ‘rebel’ party and 
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Palermo 


the greatest baron in Sicily, was beheaded in 1392, and 
his palace confiscated to the royal house, to become 
later the seat of ‘ The Holy Office.’ Queen Maria had 
one son, who died before she did in 1402. Her hus- 
band was then elected King and married Bianca of 
Navarre, who, when he died at Cagliari and his father 
Martin I of Aragon succeeded him, was left Regent of 
Sicily in 1408. But the Sicilian nobles did not see why 
a Queen should not be married to one of themselves, 
and this Queen, like her predecessor, was imprisoned 
by Bernard Count Caprera in the Fort of Catania for 
that purpose. She too was rescued on the instant of 
capture by Giovanni Moncada and taken first to 
Palermo and thence also to Barcelona, and in Spain 
she became the wife later of Don Giovanni, the father 
(bya second marriage) of King Ferdinand ‘ The Catho- 
lic.’ It is important to note how this juggling with 
dynasties had its hand in the fate of Sicily. The failure 
of Queen Maria’s line led to that of Martin of Aragon, 
and that to the long line of Spanish Viceroys who (here, 
and in Naples) are regarded now by modern writers 
and history-makers as veritable blood-suckers. It does 
not seem to me that there is much reason for this. Many 
were Sicilians and the descendants of many more 
became so, and during the long period there were only 
three rebellions, Squarciolupo at Palermo in 1617, 
that of Giuseppe d’Alesi there in 1647, and the Mes- 
sina revolt in 1672-78. The trouble was that noble 
and peasant were different races, with few interests 
in common. What they did most certainly was to 
give to Palermo the very Spanish look it still bears 
to-day, with the Spanish love for stately coats of arms, 
majestic inscriptions and sombre dignity. It must be 
remembered that Sicily remained Spanish, or quasi 
Spanish, for a hundred years, enriched, however, by 
thoroughly Sicilian masters. The marble workers of 
the family of Gagini (1478—1536), whose work has 
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never been sufficiently proclaimed to the world, 
decorated the churches of S. Maria della Catena and 
La Gancia, to mention but two of many. 

The Spanish domination brought a visit to Palermo 
in 1535 from the Emperor Charles V. He had just 
defeated the Turks in Africa and also, according to 
the inscription round his rather spindle-shanked 
statue (in a Roman habit) still standing in the Piazza 
Bologni, killed ‘The Hydra of Lutheranism.’ Be that 
as it may, he was received with vast pomp and stayed 
at the fine old Palazzo Aiuto mi Christo, and solemnly 
confirmed the Liberties of Sicily in the Duomo. It is 
said that it was from Palermo he gave the islands of 
Malta and Gozo to the knights of St. John, for the 
feudal tenure of payment of one falcon yearly to 
Sicily. Another head of the Emperor may be found 
in the Square where the great Cardinal Mazzarin lived 
(if he was not born there) in 1602. He was one of 
Palermo’s greatest sons, though more apt to claim to 
be of the noble Sicilian family of Mazzarino than to be 
acknowledged in early life. In the reign of Philip III, 
the fine centre of the town ‘ The Quatro Canti’ was 
built. That King provided in a Sicilian marriage for 
one of the orphan children of his house—the daughter 
of his uncle the great Don John of Austria, hero of 
Lepanto and wooer of Mary Queen of Scots. It was 
in 1603 that Dofia Giovanna d’Austria was married 
‘by order of the King’ to the Sicilian Prince Butera, 
Branciforte’s eldest son. She was brought in a state 
galley from Naples to the Aqua di Corsari, and there 
received in the name of the Viceroy. On her entry 
into the town of Palermo a salute was fired from the 
Castello Reale. Her state appearance took place on 
July the 14th, when she went down the Cassaro on a 
royal horse, attended by the Viceroy, with the Prince 
of Butera on her right and the ‘ Praetor’ on her left, 
while volleys of musketry were fired in her honour. 
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Palermo 


After this splendid sight had been given to the citizens 
she was married by the Archbishop in the Casa Reale 
to the young Prince di Pietraperzia, with whom she 
lived happily ever afterwards, as the story books have 
it. She had one child, who to show her mother’s illus- 
trious family took her name first (noble Sicilians bear 
the names of both their parents, Spanish fashion) 
instead of second, and so was called Margherita 
d’Austria e Branciforte when she became wife of the 
great Prince Federigo Colonna, Grand Constable of 
Naples. 

bout this time there is a description of Palermo. 
‘This City lies hard by the Sea, strengthened with 
substantial Walls, and hath an excellent Haven for 
Ships. It was a few years past, very fairly built and 
adorned; when you come into the City, you shall see 
a very long Street, called z/ Cassare (Cassaro) or la 
Strada d’ Austria; at the upper End of which is the 
Viceroy’s Palace, in which he keeps his Court; it is a 
Mery stately Building, adorned with most excellent 
fair Rooms and Gardens. In this Palace do lie 
Spaniards in Garison, as also a Guard of Switzers. 
There is also great Trading and Merchandising, with 
a Sorts of Wares transported thither from beyond the 

eas.”* 

‘The later years of the Spanish rule in Palermo were 
rather colourless, however. The nobles built fantastic 
palaces at Bagheria, but did little else except to live 
the lives of well-bred grand seigneurs and seek graves 
among the gruesome vaults of the Cappuccini, until 
the French Revolution. Not that Sicily did not 
suffer from the wars of the eighteenth century. The 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713 took it from its Spanish 
masters, and gave it to Victor Amadeo of Sardinia, 
whose coronation, as King of Sicily, can be seen in the 


*A true description of what is most worthy to be seen in 
Italy, etc, Harleian Miscellany, Vol. V, pp. 33-34- 
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Porch of the Duomo (his wife was niece of our Charles 
II), and there he is described as receiving the crown on 
his ‘hair,’ i.e. a full-bottomed wig! But this Savoy 
King did not rule long, and the Spanish Bourbons 
came back with all their attendant pomp and sloth, and 
ruled it from Naples. 

Palermo was filled with churches decorated in the 
ornate fashion, of which we see the best in S. Caterina 
and the worst perhaps in the restless, twisted mosaics 
of S. Giuseppe which (said an American lady) remind 
one of a ‘box of lively fish bait.’ Bad though the art 
of this period was, it produced a brilliant artist in 
Palermo, a native, Serpotta, whose stucco work is best 
seen there. In churches and oratories decorated by him 
one sees the loveliest and most dignified court ladies 
as saints (reminding one somehow of Watteau) and the 
most natural and delightful children, cherubs and 
angeliti surrounding the representations of holy 
scenes. 

But though this art was new and delightful, Sicily 
was a backwater. It is true that Cagliostro the great 
adventurer was. born at Palermo (if, that is, he was 
really Giuseppe Balsamo) in 1743. 

The French Revolution had a great indirect effect 
on Palermo. It drove the court from Naples, and il 
nasone Ferdinand and L’ Austriaca Maria Carolina fled 
to Palermo in 1798 under the shelter of the British flag. 
Sicily is not now very grateful to Nelson, though much 
of Europe was, when he ‘watered his fleet at the 
Fountain of Arethusa.’ Sicily and Naples regard him 
as too much the tool of the Bourbon King and Queen, 
and Palermo saw him on the Marina with Lady Hamil- 
ton ‘ruling everything,’ playing ombre with his gold 
and leading him on—a pretty dance. The chief acts 
of Queen Maria Carolina in Sicily (whose English 
minister Acton lies buried in one of the churches in the 
Via Maqueda) were the building of the palace of La 
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Palermo 


Favorita @ la Chinoise (with lovely groves) and the 
‘renovation’ of the Cathedral, which changed a fine 
Norman building into one vulgar and baroque. 

Then came the British occupation of Sicily (1804— 
1815), and the Queen had to leave. It left little trace 
on Palermo, though Lord Amhurst occupied part of 
the Palazzo Butera. The return of the Bourbons led 
to constant turmoil, and at last there was a Provisional 
Government chosen with Ruggiero Settimo as Presi- 
dent. Then came Bourbons again and chaos, until 
Garibaldi and his “ mille’ swept it away in 1860, and 
Palermo, as Capital of Sicily, became a part of the 
greater Italy. 

But Sicily and Italy are very different, and these 
differences will remain for long. Sicily speaks a dif- 
ferent dialect—almost a different language, with Arab 
and Spanish affinities—and has had quite a different 
history. That gives a difference of outlook. The 
people know they have a different history and are 
of a different blood. They know perhaps that in the 
conca d’oro of Palermo they have one of the most 
lovely coasts, and that in this Bay they have a Bay 
equal for view (and some say superior) to those of 
Genoa and Naples.. They differ from volatile Naples 
as much as they do from historic Rome. In fact Sicily 
knows that it is sui juris. Palermo is the mouthpiece 
of Sicily, with Catania as the second town, Unfortu- 
nate Messina is still a tragic ruin, but full of business, 
while Syracuse and Girgenti attract students to their 
Greek monuments and the beautiful Taormina (which, 
however beautiful it is, has no mediaeval history at all 
known to the historian) is dedicated to the unthinking 
tourist. Palermo is the best place wherein we can 
follow the mediaeval history of Sicily, trace its like- 
hesses to and differences from Spain, muse on its 
vicissitudes, and learn to love the history of the glorious 
island. A. Francis STEvART. 
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SONNET 


With joyous wonder have I seen the sun 
Upraise his golden disc above the sea, 


What time the night’s long shadows, scatt’ring, run 


Before the splendour of his majesty ; 


And with sweet solace have I seen the moon 
Rising serenely through the conscious air— 
A joy to weary travellers, and a boon 

To wakeful watchers in the house of care. 


Yet not to these, ah! not to these I turn 
When love and awe and wonder stir me most; 
But unto Thee, Whom eyes of Faith discern 
Above the altar raised, O Sacred Host! 


Thou art the Moon and Sun of my delight, 
Thou makest Day, and comfortest the Night. 


MortTIMER STANDING. 
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THEODORE DE NEUHOFF 


ORACE WALPOLE’S charities were on a 
much larger scale than a perusal of Lord 
Macaulay’s bitter and waspish character-sketch of him 
might lead one to expect. Walpole had an especial 
fondness for relieving the necessities of those poor 
souls who lay languishing in the many debtors’ prisons 
of the age. Again and again we find him writing to his 
man of business to expend for him in this way two, 
five, or six guineas, as the case might be, for the pri- 
soners in the Compter, the Clink, the Fleet, or the 
King’s Bench prisons. He would take pains to raise 
similar subscriptions for them among his friends, would 
write to the press on their behalf, and in one instance 
at least he was at the expense of raising a striking 
memorial over the grave of a heart-broken bankrupt. 
Right in the centre of the metropolis, amid the pur- 
lieus of Soho, surrounded by play-houses and taverns, 
there lies a sad little graveyard. Those who read this 
may often have passed by it. The gates stand ever 
open in the day-time, there are seats amid the tombs, 
the poor and the homeless can rest there awhile, and 
the children make the place their familiar playground. 
Onawall opposite the entrance is an old and crumbling 
monument surmounted by a royal crown. The inscrip- 
tion tells us that near that place is buried Theodore, 
King of Corsica, ‘who died on Dec. 11, 1756, imme- 
diately on leaving the King’s Bench Prison’; and it 
concludes with these lines : 


‘The grave—great teacher—to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings; 
But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead ; 
Fate pour’d its lesson on his living head— 
Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread.’ 
The verse is from the pen, as the cost of the tomb- 
stone was defrayed from the purse, of Horace Walpole. 
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The story of Corsica’s glorious struggle for liberty 
under her great national hero, Paoli, has often been 
told, and furnishes a splendid chapter to eighteenth 
century history. But little or nothing is ever written 
or said of that strange Adventurer who, in the earlier 
days of the difficult contest and before ever Paoli ap- 
peared on the scene, for a short space (and not un- 
gallantly) headed her troops and presided over her for- 
tunes. For the ignoble close of his career has made 
Corsica a little ashamed of King (Theodore, and few 
biographers are found for those whose lives end in 
abject failure. 


The English public’s acquaintance with Theodore 
de Nevhoff may be said to have begun in 1743, when 
a very curious book was printed in London ‘by J. 
Roberts, near the Oxford eo in Warwick Lane, at 
the price of Two Shillings.’ One of the few copies of 
this production that can now be in existence lies before 
us as we write. It bears the title of ‘The History of 
Theodore I, King of Corsica, containing True and Im- 
partial Memoirs: of his Private Life and Adventures, 
and of the Rise and Consequence of the Troubles in 
Corsica.’ Walpole mentions in one of his letters that 
he has purchased the book, and that it is but a ‘Grub 
Street piece.’ However, it led to his taking a great in- 
terest in King Theodore’s fortunes, and to many sub- 
sequent acts of kindness to the fallen monarch. The 
Memoirs are probably based on French and Dutch 
Lives of ‘Theodore then just published at The Hague, 
Utrecht, and Deventer, avowedly in the interests of 
his cause and obviously inspired by himself.’ 


1 There is a good notice of De Neuhoff, drawn up from his 
own State Papers in the French Foreign Office, in Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale Fes 1866), Vol. 45. See also Boswell’s 
Corsica (Edition of 1769); Horace Walpole’s Letters (Toynbee 
Eities), Vol I; and Doran’s Monarchs Retired (London, 1857), 
Vol. I. 
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Theodore de Neuhoff 


Theodore de Neuhoff was born at Metz about the 
year 1690, the only son of a Westphalian Baron, for- 
merly Captain of the Guard to the Prince-Bishop of 
Miinster but then in the French service, whose finances, 
we are told, were usually rather ‘out of order.’ How- 
ever, when he died his young widow managed to in- 
terest ‘Madame,’ the Duchess of Orleans, in her 
child’s fortunes; and that remarkable German lady 
(the ‘ Princess Palatine,’ whose well-known Letters are 
almost as numerous and as racy as Lord Orford’s) 
made him a page to her son the Regent, and paid for 
his education. A gay, irresponsible lieutenant in the 
Regiment of Alsace and an habitual gambler for high 
stakes, Theodore soon made Paris too hot to hold him, 
and exchanged into the Swedish army under Charles 
XII. He there showed some genius for diplomacy, 
and was despatched into Spain to persuade Cardinal 
Alberoni into a scheme for restoring the Stuarts to the 
English throne. While in the Spanish Court he mar- 
ried one of the Queen’s ladies, an Irish girl of the 
Sarsfield family, whom he soon deserted, carrying with 
him (the meanest action of his life) her jewels and all 
else of value she possessed. Back again in France for 
a while, and mixed up with Law in his Mississippi 
schemes, then wandering up and down Italy, the Low 
Countries, and Portugal, we presently find him in Eng- 
land posing as ‘a Virtuoso, a Chymist, and a Connois- 
seur in Pictures,’ and mastering the language so com- 
pletely and so quickly that ‘no foreigner except M. 
Voltaire ever did the like.’ At last he drifts to Leg- 
horn, there to meet the great adventure of his life, and 
to raise himself from the obscurity of a private station 
to the position (for eight brief but brilliant months) of 
a sovereign prince. 

Falling in with various Corsican refugees and agents, 
he became familiar with the details of the desperate 
efforts then being made by the islanders to free them- 
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selves from the yoke of the Doge and Republic of 
Genoa. And he soon realized that Corsica’s supreme 
need was that of a leader. He offered himself for the 
post, at once manifested the genius and resource of a 
great general, mesmerized all with whom he came in 
contact, led captive every heart, and finally, to his own 
great astonishment and the stupefaction of all Euro 
was adopted as their Sovereign by the General 
sembly of the Corsican people. Corsica was declared a 
Free State under the protection of Our Lady Imma- 
culate, and Theodore de Nevhoff proclaimed its first 
King. By incredible efforts and mainly by Turkish and 
Tunisian help, de Neuhoff got together arms, money, 
and some shiploads of war material, landed in his 
Island on March 15th, 1736, and just a month later 
was crowned with a wreath of laurel, and received the 
homage of the nobles and army of Corsica as Theo- 
dore I, amid immense enthusiasm and in the presence 
of vast crowds. He put on the monarch quite natur- 
ally, equipped a bodyguard of three hundred men, 
coined money, instituted an order of knighthood, that 
of the Deliverance, with a green riband and a fourteen- 
point star of gold and black ; and did a good many other 
things that were rather more practical, putting down 
faction with stern severity, uniting the whole people 
in the common cause, promoting commerce and agr- 
culture, developing the mines, and struggling hard to 
import arms and ammunition. For a while he carried 
on the war against Genoa with marked ability, but 
eventually his chance of foreign help, and supplies 
and artillery from abroad, failed him, and his power 
began to crumble. The Senate of Genoa set a price 
on his head, redoubled their efforts against the Corsi- 
cans, concluded a treaty of alliance with France, and 
poured French troops into the island. In November, 
Theodore was compelled to withdraw, in the forlorn 
hope of interesting other countries in his schemes, and 
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Theodore de Neuhoff 


of thus restoring Corsica’s credit and replenishing her 
magazines. On his embarkation, nobles and people 
took leave of him with genuine regret and respectful 
affection. 

Twice did he return to Corsica and endeavour to re- 
gain power, in 1738 and again in 1743, 5, ew vain. 
His resources were not equal to his needs. noa and 
France together were too strong for him, and a party 
bitterly opposed to him had sprung up in Corsica itself. 
There was nothing for it but to relinquish the struggle ; 
the dream of greatness was over, and six years of wan- 
dering from country to country, everywhere repulsed 
and disappointed, began for de Neuhoff. 

He came again to England in 1749, and it was in 
London that the last years of his sad and embittered 
life were dragged out. Horace Walpole, who drank 
coffee with him one night soon after his arrival, des- 
cribed him as ‘a comely middle-aged man, very re- 
served and affecting much dignity.’ But he was too 
proud or too dejected to be drawn into reminiscence 
or conversation. He is said to have had more than 
one interview with a Cabinet Minister, Lord Granville, 
and some slight general interest was shown in him at 
first. Others besides Walpole desired Hogarth ‘to go 
and steal his picture for me.’ But very soon he dropped 
utterly out of notice, and was forgotten; he fell lower 
and lower in the social scale, clamorous creditors 
crowded about him in his modest lodging in Mount 
Street; and at last he passed through the sad portals 
of the debtors’ prison, his arrest taking place, it is said, 
at the suit or through the intrigues of, the resident 
Genoese Minister. Curiously enough, one of de Neu- 
hoff’s fellow-prisoners in the King’s Bench was Tobias 
Smollett, and that great writer has drawn a pen-portrait 
of him in his Sir Lancelot Greaves. Horace Walpole 
and other friends saw to it that he did not lack some 
measure of comfort; and, like Mr. Dorrit, the ex-King 
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willingly received ‘testimonials’ from his visitors, 
Walpole wrote in the World, with the motto Date 
obolum Belisario, a brilliant appeal for the fallen 
prince, but it did not bring in much by way of result— 
‘His Majesty’s character is so bad,’ Walpole com- 
plained, though he seems later on to have reversed 
that verdict. A subscription-list was also opened at 
the Tully’s Head, Pall Mall, with Dodsley the book- 
seller as treasurer, ‘for a subsidy for the use of his 
Corsican Majesty.’ 

After nearly seven years in jail, an Act of Insol- 
vency being passed by Parliament, De Neuhoff by its 
means was set at liberty. ‘In order,’ says Horace Wal- 
pole, ‘to benefit by this Act, the person applying gives 
up all his effects to his creditors.’ Theodore registered 
as his only possession his shadow-kingdom of Corsica. 
The Deed then executed and the royal Great Seal 
were long preserved at Strawberry Hill among Lord 
Orford’s curiosities. Free at last, the ex-King took a 
sedan-chair (for which he had to borrow the necessary 
sixpence) to the house of a tailor in Little Chapel 
Street, Soho. There the poor man fell sick, and died 
three days afterwards. A well-to-do oilman in Comp- 
ton Street, bent on having the honour of burying a 
King, was at the expense of his funeral, the charges 
for which at the establishment of Mr. Hubbard, of the 
‘Four Coffins,’ Carnaby Market, came to £10 11s. 2d. 


Sceptre and Crown have tumbled down, 
And in the dust are equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Horace Walpole, in his quaint mocking way, bids 
us not make sport with the poor fallen King’s misfor- 
tunes. ‘His Majesty had nothing to blush for in his 
distress. The debts on his Civil List were owing to 
no misapplication or improvidence of his own, no cor- 
ruption of his ministers, no indulgence to favourites or 
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Theodore de Neuhoff 


mistresses. His life was philosophic, his diet humble, 
his robes decent; yet his butcher and his landlady 
could not continue to supply an establishment which 
had no demesnes to support it, no taxes to maintain it, 
no excise to provide funds for its emergencies.’ 

James Boswell, when in Corsjca in 1766, gathered 
together some few anecdotes regarding King Theo- 
dore. He heard how the King, when besieging the 
Genoese fortresses, would stand telescope in hand 
looking out to sea as if expecting immediate (but 
wholly imaginary) reinforcements. And men remem- 
bered how he would make up large packets with big 
official seals upon them, and get them sent to him 
through the post, creating an impression that foreign 
Powers were befriending him. His copper coins were 
still to be met with, and his silver pieces were bought 
up at a high price for the cabinets of the virtuoszi. 
Boswell said some of the Corsicans even yet extolled 
Theodore to the skies; others called him an impostor, 
a Wat Tyler, a king of the rabble. But all owned that 
he did good service in his time, in reviving the droop- 
ing spirit of the nation, and in rekindling the sacred 


fire of liberty. 
Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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AEDES MARIANA 


How many churches hast thou, Mother and Queen! 


Shrine after shrine like lilies star the lands, 
Where from the coolness of thy praying hands 
Beauty with all things shining and serene 
Gladdens the race whose one immaculate flower 
Virgin, thou art—that first, which pilgrims know, 
‘Traced by the Pope’s staff in the August snow, 
And thy Siena’s black and silver tower, 

And Beverley’s Gothic maternity, 

And that white temple, roofed with starry flame, 
Which learned Pius, fond with thoughts of home, 
Built at Pienza, when the pontifical name 
Descended from the High Priest’s seat in Rome 
Upon the town of his nativity. 


WILFRED CHILDE. 
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* PEACE IN OUR TIMES’ 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE OXFORD INTERNATIONAL 
CATHOLIC CONFERENCE. 


FTER the experience of the last few years the 
ordinary man might be pardoned if he adapted 
Ecclesiastes and said : ‘Of making many conferences 
there is no end : and much talking is a weariness to the 
flesh : and this also is vanity.’ 

Ruined by the legacies of war, economic confusion, 
wastage of all sorts, and more than all by a profound 
psychological restlessness, the symptom of an even 
deeper spiritual aberratian, the nations of Europe 
have met in conference after conference and have 
sought one remedy after another until, like the poor 
creature of the Gospel, they ‘have suffered many 
things of many physicians and are nothing the better, 
but rather the worse.’ 

In such circumstances, what hope for the world’s 
peace is to be found in further conference? Of what 
use to continue to chew the cud of bitter argument 
which the heritage of mutual distrust renders incon- 
clusige, while the national divisions which run like 
fissures along the frontiers of Europe have made its 
peoples no less strangers than enemies? More of 
these international meetings would seem mockery 
unless some hitherto untried factor were introduced 
into their councils. 

If it were possible that beneath all the external 
divisions and dissensions there were some underlying 
tradition of a common loyalty, and if amid the distrac- 
tions of national, international, contra-national prob- 
lems tugging in all directions in a variety of forlorn 
hopes, there were some one cause which transcended 
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all others in urgency and was also, to use a hallowed 
phrase not altogether out of place, ‘the desire of all 
nations, then indeed there might be some hope that 
these discords would be resolved into harmony. __ 

This Oxford Conference was a consequence of a 
belief, not untested, which certain people had con- 
ceived that there had been, and still was, a cause 
which possessed all these attributes, a cause which 
commanded all the prestige of two thousand years of 
loyalty, and that its name was ‘the Kingdom of God.’ 
The ‘general good,’ the ‘brotherhood of man,’ had 
proved to be ideals which commanded but a half- 
hearted adherence; the ‘necessity of saving civiliza- 
tion’ was no better. But the ‘Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ” was a watchword of far other 
potency and might prove no less effectual than ‘ Deus 
vult’ did in the time when Urban II summoned forth 
all Europe to battle in the same loyalty for the same 
cause. Not only so, there was also another common 
factor included in this, a factor which stood for unity 
and had in itself the ability ‘to cause what it signified.’ 

Those who bore the burden of the International 
Catholic Conference at Oxford would surely be the 
first to proclaim that its deepest significance, its true 
centre, its best if not its only hope, was not to be found 
in the Hall of Wadham with its speeches on nation- 
ality, nor even in the Union room with its plans for 
the future ; the first was useful, the second indispens- 
able; they were the heart and the brain, but not the 
soul of the Conference. That ‘principle of life in 
living things’ was generated at the altars by the long 
succession of Masses throughout Oxford on all those 
days whereat all that concourse of people, no longer 
troubled by diversities of language or thought, could 
not only behold but become the one thing their pre- 
sence was to aid, since that which is animated by one 
life must needs be one thing. And, moreover, those 
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* Peace in our. Times’ 


who doubted and were dismayed at the recollection of 
the burden of unhappy deeds that had rent the world, 
of misdirected will which had ravaged and shaken the 
city of men, at that time received each their own an- 
swer: ‘Ecce Agnus Dei; ecce qui tollit peccata 
mundi.” 

This is not an account, still less a criticism, of the 
conduct or effects of that great Catholic effort in Ox- 
ford. Narrative may be had elsewhere, and criticism 
will never be lacking; this is no more than a personal 
impression which, put briefly, comes to this. The in- 
vitation of the English Catholic Council of Inter- 
national Relations to the International Catholic 
League and its kindred associations to meet in Oxford 
was a tremendous gamble; it was a gamble on the 
‘notes of the Church’ and the power of the Mass; it 
was calling in heaven to redress the balance of earth. 

Against its success fought the stars of a whole con- 
stellation; lack of material means, the difficulty of 
mere distance, the heterogeneity of a multitude the 
components of which differed from each other in ante- 
cedents, mind, character, language, thought; not even 
illness failed to add its quota. On the other side was 
the nature of the Catholic Church and that quality in 
it which makes the sin of schism horrible. The Con- 
ference backed the last against the first ; it was a 
gamble, it was gambling on a certainty. 

In spite of all difficulties of language, thought, and 
human nature, the basic unity was there, the ‘stone 
which the builders rejected.’ 

Man, however, must work through external means; 
he must have machinery, organizations, offices, clear- 
ing-houses, as long as he cannot dispense with his in- 
strument, the body and its senses. It appears that the 
Conference succeeded no less in establishing these; 
but to discuss them does not lie within the present 
writer's competence. What is only a personal impres- 
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sion may as well end with a personal vision : the vision 
of acity. Its walls are founded upon rock; its lamps 
are the stars of the ancient world; it is watered by 
many rivers, ‘Tiber and Thames, the troubled floods 
of France and the stiller waters of Spain. Its woods 
are the forests of Central Europe; its stone from the 
north and the south. Both Americas planted its gar- 
dens, and its parks are the ends of the earth. By the 
poet it was named Jerusalem; by St. Augustine, the 
City of God. ‘ Rogate quae ad pacem sunt /erusalem 
et abundantia diligentibus te. .. . Propter fratres 
meos et proximos meos loquebar pacem de te. Prop- 
ter domum Domini Dei nostri quaesivi bona tibi. 
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THE COMPROMISE OF DIVORCE 


HE periodical recurrence of organized move- 
ments intended to effect a change in the legal 
sition in regard to divorce in this country, apart from 
its positive effect in stimulating resistance, has a re- 
flective interest for Catholics. ‘The movements them- 
selves indicate a state of mind in those taking part in 
them, but they also throw a very interesting light on the 
social mentality in which they function, and against 
which they attempt a reaction. It would be a pity if 
our absorption in the conflict itself should lead us to 
overlook something of this background against which 
itis stagéd. For the major significance of each suc- 
cessive attempt to weaken the basis of our Christian 
morality is the fact that it is a reaction, attempted by 
the advocates of change, and originating with them, 
and is not the expression of any wider movement of 
thought or conduct among the people. 

The question of divorce is only one phase of a con- 
flict in which the issue is now joined over a wide area. 
If it should be true that the demand for easier divorce, 
and for the extension of facilities for divorce, is really 
only a phenomenon which draws attention to a wide- 
ace moral collapse that is already effected, then the 

atholic Church in its effort for the conversion of 
England is working against the tide. But if, on the 
other hand, this demand is artificial, if it is not a 
tendency, if it is not a straw floating gently on the 
surface under the propulsion of some swift under- 
current, but merely the illusion of movement which a 
fitful gust will create on still, deep water, then the 
Church is working under conditions in which success 
may well be startling not only in its coming but also 


in its extent. 
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It is, of course, impossible to deny the existence of 
movement and change in the moral and religious out- 
look of this country.. Taking them in the mass, they 
have undoubtedly moved considerably from the atmos- 

here of thought and of convention in which their 
athers lived. But movement is not necessarily des- 
tructive, and conventions are not necessarily moral, 
The convention, for instance, that imposed a sort 
of caged inactivity on the restless vitality of youth 
throughout the length of an intolerable sabbath was 
not in itself a good thing, and the blind system of rigid 
suppressions, of which this was a typical example was 
provocative of certain reactions which, being merely 
the release of pent up energy, are of only passing 
significance. good deal of the change that has 
occurred has been of this nature. It is inevitable that 
it should be so in a society where convention has for so 
long taken the place of logic. 
or in confronting the breakdown of Protestantism, 
which has already reached a stage where it is a matter 
of analysis rather than of argument, it is necessary for 
us to remember the nature of its decline. The appear- 
ance of breakdown may be sudden, but the process is 
not, and we cannot attempt with any degree of accuracy 
to. measure its effect unless we first realise that it had 
long ceased to exist as any clear body of doctrine 
firmly held and authoritatively expounded by its 
teachers. For if we admit that it had, through clearly 
marked periods, a certain definite, though incomplete, 
body of doctrine which was imposed on its adherents, 
it is also evident that under the stress first of its own 
formlessness and then of the destructive inroads of 
pseudo-scientific theories it compromised whatever 
nucleus of doctrinal foundation it may have had, and 
finally lost itself in a vague mist of ‘ progress.’ 
A religion that emancfpates itself from dogma must 
fall back on conventions. It is a sorry alternative, but 
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The Compromise of Divorce 


the only one. It is possible to teach by.authority, to 
persuade by reason, or to coerce by social ostracism, 
but (if we omit the American art of advertisement) that 
exhausts the possibilities. And for now not less than 
three generations, the religious life of the determining 
mass of the people of this country has so rested on 
convention. 

Conventions in their turn rest on something; they 
do not exist of themselves. They must have a back- 
ground of tradition, or social life, into which they 
merge without causing any particular jarring effect. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, for imstance, 
to impose the social conventions of a London suburb 
on the subjects of a Maharajah. And the foundations 
of the religious life of this country were laid by the 
Catholic Church. Protestantism suppressed; it did 
not originate. It might conceivably be maintained that 
the suppression of the Monasteries was the real origin 
of the Poor Law, but not that it brought Christian 
Charity to light. 

The paradox emerges, therefore, of a society nomin- 
ally Protestant in which there persists a sort of Catholic 
instinct in regard to the major things in morals and 
religion. The further Protestantism declines, the 
more vague its teaching becomes, the more it loses its 
hold alike on principles and people ; so much the more 
clearly does the old Catholic foundation emerge, like 
a signpost rising above the mist. It is not a ve 
familiar signpost, but it points a way which is bo 
familiar and homely, and though the mist moves, the 
signpost does not move. 

In nothing is this more clearly apparent than in the 
popular attitude towards divorce. The very vocal and 
Progressive advocates of more and easier divorce 
would not admit this, but that is perhaps immaterial, 
since theirs is the evidence that most clearly shows it 
to be the case. The whole plan of their campaign is 
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based on the acceptance of the fact that the public 
conscience is definitely hostile to it. 

The pioneers of these movements had at least the 
dignity of conscious rebellion. They did not pretend, 
* All for love, and the world well lost,’ was an under- 
standable act of defiance, not of a religion they did not 
affect to hold, but of what they regarded as a stodgy 
and infuriating convention, like the Albert Hall. They 
exhibited the saving quality of courage, but they also 
possessed the very valuable gift of lucidity of mind, 
It did not occur to them to purchase immunity from 
the social inconveniences of their views and conduct 
by any measure of pretence. 

Those who adopted their mantle have suffered a 
process of evolution. That spirit of compromise which 
represents the true genius of our race enables them to 
reconcile the age-long difficulty of having your cake 
and eating it. It is so very much more pleasant to be 
a rebel without risk. The processes of legislation, 
wisely directed, retain for them not only the friendship 
of the world, but also the hope of heaven. The idea of 
sacrifice is, in any case, very old-fashioned. 

But if the open defiance of rebellion is an admission 
of popular hostility, the cowardice of compromise 
carries admission further, to submission. There was 
some point in an attack on the convention of marriage, 
and a refusal.to be bound by it. It is a clear, logical 
idea, perverse but intelligible. But to be at once for 
and against marriage, to denounce its bondage and 
adopt its fetters, to loosen in order to bind afresh, to 
achieve freedom to marry again—this is an excursion 
of the modern mind that recalls all the most fantastic 
parts of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ and is not to be ex- 
plained away on any other ground but the highly 
inconvenient one that the social feeling in regard to 
marriage is still so strong that the lot of two people 
living together illicitly is very unpleasant. 
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The Compromise of Divorce 


And that is the whole burden of the cry for divorce. 
Even its most extravagant flights of exalted earnest- 
ness, such as the very hard case of an unfortunate 
woman tied for life to an habitual Commercial Travel- 
ler, come back to this scramble for a refuge from the 
appearance of immorality, in a typically modern desire 
to adopt the social protection of marriage without 
accepting any of its obligations. For the whole object 
of divorce is re-marriage. There would be no cam- 
paign. and only a handful of cases, if it were merely a 
egal protection for one party against the other, a mere 
avenue of escape from an irksome personal bondage. 

It may be that those who thus seek liberty to commit 
a very old sin and to hide it under a very new legal 
fiction, are satisfied to believe that they purchase im- 
munity by deceiving their neighbours. They may even 
believe that you can dispose of a thing by calling it 
something else. But the act of calling it something 
else is itself an admission. 

The conscience of the common people is fortunately 
incapable of this tortuous self-deception. Simple it 
may be, and slow-moving, and hopelessly unpro- 
- opweting but it is solid, and it is clear. It was an old 

cottish stone-breaker who summed up this matter, 
firmly and adequately, for all time. As he was break- 
ing stones by the roadside a frequent passer-by, 
pausing to pass the time of day, remarked that the me 
never seemed to get any smaller. The old man agreed. 
“Those stones,’ he explained, ‘ are like the Ten Com- 
mandments; you can keep on breaking them, but you 
can’t get rid of them,’ 


Utic Burke. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Saint TERESA OF THE CHILD Jesus: Four Studies on her 
spiritual life. Translated from the French by a Dominican 
of Headington. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 


What has caused the greater astonishment during the last 
few years—the ever increasing popularity of the Little Flower 
or the healthy survival of her cult under such popularity? 
Probably no saint has been more widely honoured than she, and 
probably no saint, unless it be St. Francis of Assisi, had been 
to an equal extent the victim of the morbid sentimentality of the 
devout. It requires a wealth of sanctity to outlive such senti- 
mentality. We have case after case in which the cult of a 
probably holy soul has been destroyed by the extravagances of 
pious imagination. St. Francis of Assisi would long ago have 
ceased to arrest the genuine and solid piety of Christendom 
were it true (and fortunately it is not true !) that the well mean- 
ing founders of homes for animals or the enthusiastic advocates 
of the simple life had fully exhausted his thirteenth contuey am 
sage. It is equally true that if those who have, during the last 
few years, waxed eloquent on Roses, Roses, and still more 
Roses (a not uncommon headline used during the recent cere 
monies at Lisieux), had had their way, St. Teresa of Lisieux 
would have ceased to attract the admiration of those who are 
competent to judge of true sanctity. The powers appointed to 
determine whether a devout soul is to be raised to the Altars or 
not are not swayed by sentimentality. On the contrary, too 
much of it arouses their hostility. Yet many articles and even 
books dealing with the Little Flower in the past remind the 
reader more of a spoilt child of home and convent rather than 
of the heroic figure she undoubtedly was—the heroic 
whose sanctity was the reward of unromantic self-sacrifice. 
Such works have only made us all the more eager to see her as 
far as possible with the eyes of the stern, critical theologians 
who discussed her cause in Rome and who were responsible, 
under the divine guidance ruling such processes, for her final 
Canonization. 

The precise value of the work given to English speaking 
Catholics by this able Dominican of Headington Priory lies m 
this : in it we may see St. Teresa of Lisieux as she appears to 
learned theologians of much the same type as those who hold 
official appointments in Rome. They use the same criteria ; they 
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approach the Little Flower with the same critical spirit. The 
four theologians who originally contributed their articles to La 
Vie Spirituelle have divested St. Teresa’s life of all that is purely 
of sentimental interest. Yet Teresa appears in these pages none 
the less beautiful, none the less attractive. She has gained in 
that her life appears as imitable in its essence by all who possess 
the same supernatural gifts which she used to such advantage. 
And, as they show, these gifts are the gifts which all possess 
who are in a state of grace. Too well acquainted with the 
normal path of mysticism to be misled by the popular concep- 
tion of St. Teresa’s life, these writers have presented her as the 
soul struggling to attain to the spiritual heights. Too capable 
of distinguishing between the essential and the unessential in a 
life of sanctity, to confound so-called mystical phenomena—levi- 
tation, divine locution and the rest—with the interior soul-union 
itself, they have brought the weight of their theological studies 
to bear upon the one thing that really matters—the progress of 
her soul in prayerful union with God. With a right conception 
of that progress, Teresa the Ascetic is first introduced to us. 
Teresa, the subsequent saint, is made to commence her spiritual 
adventures from the common starting point, trials, misunder- 
standings, suppression of petty faults and weaknesses. We are 
consoled to find that even she had to strive after interior purifi- 
cation through much suffering. The article on Teresa’s ascetic 
life suffices to dispel once and for all many of the romantic 
stories weaved around the Little Flower which make us think of 
consummate perfection already attained when she was first 
clothed in the Carmelite habit. There is indeed romanticism 
here, but it is the romanticism of fortitude and self-abnegation. 
This is not quite the same thing as the romanticism of roses. 
To M. V. Bernadot, O.P., it is left to discuss, as far as is 
humanly possible, her secret contemplative life, and, since apos- 
tolic zeal is a necessary concomitant of a life of prayer, Teresa’s 
vocation to the apostolate forms the subject matter of a third 
article. These three articles are more than pleasing; they are 
instructive to a degree. This last qualification extends to the 
fourth article dealing with Teresa’s providential mission but, to 
be quite frank, it is not so pleasing as the others. It seems to 
lack the quiet dignity characterizing the first three contributions. 
‘Little’ seems to appear too often, and we fear that the con- 
stant repetition of the ‘little,’ pleasing though it may be to the 
French mind, has a jarring effect upon English readers. It has 
been said more than once that the too frequent use of ‘ little’ in 
connection with St. Teresa of Lisieux has obscured our vision 
of her as the modern repetition of the other great Teresa, the 
pride of religious Spain. This may or may not be true. In any 
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case it is a minor detail and in no way does it depreciate the 
value of the work as a whole. The Dominican nun is to be con- 
gratulated upon an eminently readable translation. She has 
even secured scholarly translations of the works of St. John of 
the Cross wherever the writer quoted them. Perhaps her own 
successful attempt to obtain such translations will call attention 
once more to the need keenly felt by many English students of 
this Prince of Mystics. 
F.D. 


Tue Patu or Prayer: Extracts from the Diary of Sir Laurence 
Shipley. By Vincent J. McNabb, O.P. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; 1/-.) 

It has been gravely asserted that St. Thomas Aquinas has no 
place in his theological system for mysticism, and the belief 
that the Angelic Doctor neglected this higher development of 
the spiritual life seems to have influenced not a few compilers of 
manuals of mystical theology. Yet mysticism is the basis of the 
Summa; indeed, it is its very life. Hence the time-honoured 
maxim that every student of St. Thomas’ theology should live 
that theology. Probably it is quite true that St. Thomas’ 
mysticism is not always apparent to the casual reader of the 
Summa ; but to the real student it will always manifest itself. 
Obviously not many can find time to read and digest the whole 
of St. Thomas’ theology, yet many would welcome a living ex- 
position of his mysticism. The question is: how is the essence 
of his mysticism to be captured from the huge mass of literature 
of which he was the author, and how, when captured, is it to 
be confined within a volume which may justly be titled The 
Mysticism of St. Thomas? The present reviewer is not ignorant 
of the past attempts made in this direction. The Dominican 
Vallgonera gave us, centuries ago, the fruits of his own re- 
searches, and his work has recently been re-edited. We posses, 
too, the scholarly review La Vie Spirituelle, expressly founded 
by the Dominican Faculty of Theology at St. Maximin to ex- 
pound St. Thomas’ doctrines on the spiritual life. His teaching 
or prayer and contemplation was translated into English and 
published in book form some years ago, and Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, who has given us this little book, The Path of Prayer, 
lectured only last year on the mysticism of St, Thomas. 

Yet we confess that through the medium of The Path of 
Prayer we have felt ourselves brought more into touch with 
what we believe to be the true mysticism of the Angelic Doctor 
than by any work previously published. An extravagant state 
ment it may seem, and to none more extravagant, maybe, than 
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to the author himself. After all, the booklet is very small, and 
the author does not set out to give us an exposition of St. 
Thomas’ mysticism, Yet it could only have been produced by a 
student of mysticism and of the Summa. 

In his Preface Fr. McNabb tells us that he has culled the 
thoughts contained in the booklet from the diary of a friend, 
and with perfect consistency he presents those thoughts as 
though they had been written down by the hand of one stricken 
by a slow and painful illness. The thoughts are valuable since 
they show how the dry-bones of scholastic theology possess a 
power, when rightly understood, to bring light in darkness and 
comfort in sorrow. This is especially evidenced when the Diarist 
meditates upon the three ways in which God is present every- 
where and in all things, and upon the four great forms of 
prayer. In some such fashion the docti fratres of fourteenth 
century Europe must have interpreted for the anchoresses and 
the other devout souls under their spiritual care the ‘ scholastic 
jargon’ of ‘ Brother Thomas.’ These thoughts alone, expressed 
so clearly and so directly, and flowing as they do from such 
sound theological principles, would make The Path of Prayer 
worth while. They may be read and re-read with profit. 

Fr. McNabb will pardon us if we refuse to regard The Path 
of Prayer except as a foretaste of what he is so admirably 
fitted to give us—the full spiritual fruit of years spent in the 
patient study of St. Thomas’ theology. a 

.D. 


SpiritisM: Facts AND Fraups. By S. A. Blackmore, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 15/-.) 


This rather bulky volume provides an immense amount of 
information on the earlier as well as the later developments of 
Spiritualism. Father Blackmore is thoroughly documented and 
has given us many interesting facts about the early days of 
Spiritualism, notably about the Fox family—truly a pitiable 
story. He rightly insists on the fact that Hypnotism, fraud, 
auto-suggestion and the real do not cover all the phenomena. 
There are hard positive facts to be faced. If evidence has any 
force at all, if human reasoning and testimony have any validity 
whatever, then contact with the ‘other. world’ is frequently 
made. Grant this, and we can sweep aside all the fraudulent 
past as so much negligible rubbish and can concentrate atten- 
tion on the real character of the communications received. This 
is really the only interesting point. What is wanted nowadays 
is a study of the ‘De Angelis’ or ‘De Substantiis separatis’ 
as elaborated by the Schoolmen. Fr. Blackmore has touched 
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upon this, but perhaps hardly sufficiently. This is the serious 
aspect of the subject, and it has to be undertaken. 

But few people are serious nowadays, and consequently they 
have to be assailed from a different angle. It is no good insist. 
ing on the ‘dangers’ of Spiritism; danger has its attractions 
even for the least venturesome. Ridicule seems the best weapon. 
What seems wanted is a really witty skit on seances, planchette 
and all the hocus-pocus which has so strange a fascination for 
some minds. It might do more to kill the present-day craze 
than anything else. 

To return to Fr. Blackmore’s book. It could profitably be 
condensed to half its size and the very turgid style watered 
down. The account of ‘unconscious states’ (p. 21) is very 
good; but why is it that no book on Spiritism gives a satisfac- 
tory account of what is known as ‘trance’? Yet this needs 
investigation. 

H.P. 


Towarps Morar Bankruptcy. By Paul Bureau. Authorised 
translation of L’Indiscipline des Moeurs. (Sands & Co.) 


This book is not child’s play, but a study for experts. The 
vigour and plain speaking can be gauged from Dr. Mary Schar- 
lieb’s words in the Introduction : ‘When the publishers asked 
me to write a preface to the book I naturally set to work on 
reading it. However, the first few sections involved so much 
moral nausea that my courage almost failed me to complete the 
task. The picture drawn by the gifted author of the terrible 
depths of moral degradation induced a feeling that even to touch 
the printed page was a contamination’ (p. xii). 

Dr. Scharlieb speaks of ‘ the Gallic force and terrible realism’ 
of M. Paul Bureau’s scientific statements. For the present 
writer these scientific statements and statistics, though nauseous 
almost beyond endurance, have one element of reassurance. 
Anyone who can patiently follow M. Bureau in his investiga- 
tions will realise that some of his adolescent incredulities were 
superfluous. Again and again have we been told and we have 
believed that the accounts given by Christians of pagan of 
heretical morality were exaggerations, i.e. descriptions of Albi- 
gensian doctrines and practices by contemporary catholics. Yet 
nothing could go beyond the authenticated immorality of our 
own century. The following statement loses nothing by its legal 

ecision. ‘It is not our purpose to draw up a balance of the 
immoral resources at the service of society, nor to explain even 
in summary form the ingenious and indefinitely varied methods 
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which this exalted commerce relies on to meet the wants of its 
customers. It is enough to say that these resources are enor- 
mous, and that the business is conducted to perfection on the 
most up-to-date commercial lines. In a report published several 
years before the war, M, Bulot, the attorney-general, estimated 
at half-a-million the number of women who devote themselves 
to this industry’ (p. 14). Yet at the time when the attorney- 
general of France was drawing up statistics of the five hundred 
thousand Frenchwomen who were necessary for the pleasure 
and damnation of Frenchmen, France was expelling the few 
thousand nuns—perhaps ten thousand—who were offering their 
native land the example of heroic self-denial! It is bewildering ! 

The salt of the earth is never more needed than in such an 
unsavoury state of morality as the following. ‘ As to Paris, Dr. 
Monen says they reckon 100,000 as the annual number of abor- 
tions. Professor Bordin reckons at 182,000 a year the number 
for the whole country. Dr. Landroy, formerly President of the 
Société de Medecine, maintains that there are now-a-days more 
abortions than births’ (p, 28). These facts are not pleasant to 
hear. But unwillingness to hear them and to plan the end of 
them may be largely responsible for them. 

Modern industrialism, amongst its many activities, has led to 
the following state of things. ‘This obscene literature leads its 
readers on to still more revolting’ productions—obscene photo- 
graphs. But here we enter on the indescribable, the unrelatable, 
and whatever is most unclean. There are in France twelve 
firms or factories. This trade is in the possession of a powerful 
international organisation which pushes the kind of goods sold 
because photography shares with the other plastic arts the 
privilege of a free circulation on which diversity of language 
places no check. One house alone in Amsterdam sells 6,000 
pg series, each containing twenty-five photographs’ (p. 
47). 

Dr. Scharlieb’s words may fittingly find a place in BLack- 
FRIARS, where the principles of sound ethics are applied to the 
problems of the day. ‘M. Bureau is, of course, a faithful and 
enthusiastic member of the Roman branch of the Church 
Catholic, and he justly points out the glory and beauty of her 
scheme to secure personal, family and national welfare of body 
and soul. But what he has to say, and what he says so well, 
may be made to apply with equal cogency to every branch of 
the Church ; for everywhere throughout Christendom it is true 
that “ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people... .” I can thoroughly recommend Towards 
Moral Bankruptcy to all English men and women who are in- 
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terested in Sociological questions, in Imperial welfare, and in 
the endeavour to build up the Kingdom of God in our hearts 
and in the hearts of our people’ (pp. xiv—xvi). 

V.M.LN, 


Tue New Psycuo.ocy. By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., M.A., Ph.D, 
(Harding & More, London ; 1925; pp. viii, 358; 12/6.) 

We had occasion, a short time ago, to review in BLACKFRIARS 
a treatise on the recent developments of psychology from the 
pen of an American Catholic Psychologist. To this we may add 
another by Fr. Boyd Barrett, S.J. It is satisfactory to know 
that the Catholic psychologists have taken in hand the New 
Psychology and have given us their views as to its merits and 
demerits. 

The present volume differs from the previous one in that it 
treats more of mental disorder, Hysteria, Obsession, Scruples, 
and in general of psycho-therapy, than of normal behaviour. 
The two books thus in a way supplement each other and will 
render service to all who are called upon to take up this branch 
of study or have to impart it to others. 

That psychologists with views of their own will find points on 
which they will differ from the author is, of course, inevitable; 
but on these we need not dwell, except perhaps to say that the 
title, New Psychology, does not, in our opinion, quite fit the 
contents of the book, since it is rather of the nature of an 
outline of recent theories in psycho-therapy, including psycho- 
analysis. Strictly speaking, the ‘ New Psychology’ has had an 
independent origin and represents a breaking away from the 
purely experimental study of states of consciousness and our 
experience when sensing, imagining, remembering, thinking, 
willing and so forth. This kind of psychology did not envisage 
human behaviour as a whole, which takes as its main object of 
enquiry man’s reactions to his environment. It is in this that 
lies the characteristic note of the so-called New Psychology, 
which is essentially a study of human behaviour as it comes 
within our experience. 

It is true that this psychology, to which the term ‘dynamic’ 
is now often applied, has been influenced by psycho-analytic 
theories to such an extent that the blend which has resulted is 
often called the New Psychology. But Behaviourist Psychology 
and Psycho-analysis have had each an independent origin, and 
however much they may interact still pursue independent ends, 
each according to its own methods. 

With regard to psycho-analysis, we would ask whether one 
can really separate the method from the theory and say that 
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whilst the former is ‘good per se’ the latter is amoral or de- 
finitely immoral. Method and theory, that is the interpretation 
of the data arrived at by the specific methods of analysis, are so 
closely interwoven that separation is difficult. In the end the 
only valid criticism of psycho-analysis is that which is based on 
the uses of the method and one’s own experience as to the 
validity of the interpretations. 
G.A.E. 


Roman RecoLLecTions: Some CHURCHES AND Mosaics. By 
Lilias A. Reddie. (Sands & Co. ; 7/6.) 

To the Catholic prevented from visiting Rome in the Jubilee 
Year this book brings much comfort. The author describes 
very ably the forty oldest churches in Rome, and illustrates 
them by no fewer than one hundred and ninety-seven full page 
photographs. The whole is like a gigantic lantern lecture and 
carries us through Christian Rome, which is just what a Jubilee 
pilgrim desires. One inaccuracy may be noted where Cardinal 
Adam Easton is spoken of as Adam of Hertford and Bishop of 
London, which he never was. This is the author’s second 
volume of Roman Recollections, of which the first deals with 
ancient pagan Rome. We should very much appreciate a third 
volume dealing with the churches built between the twelfth and 
twentieth centuries which include such celebrated and vast 
buildings as S. Maria sopra Minerva of the Dominicans and the 
Gesu of the Jesuits. 

G.S.W.G. 


MotrHeR Mary or St. Peter. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., 
(B.O.W. ; 6d.) 


In this little sketch of ten pages Dom Bede Camm does but 
introduce us to the noble soul who conceived the idea of found. 
ing} a convent near Tyburn Tree, where, by Perpetual Adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament, thanks are rendered to God night and 
day for the glorious deaths of the English Martyrs. All devout 
lovers of these martyrs will delight in reading these Xx: ae 

G.S.W.G, 


READINGS FROM St. AUGUSTINE ON THE Psatms. By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. (London; Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 
6/-.) 

English translations from the Fathers of the Church are all 
too rare, and Father Rickaby has done a much needed work, 
and done it well. Very rarely, there is an awkwardness of 
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phrasing} such as Mary Allies avoided in Leaves from St. Augus- 
tine, but Father Rickaby’s is otherwise the better translation— 
more vigorous, more Augustinian. The reader must be warned 
not to skip the foot-notes. Often in reading them we are 
pleasantly aware that the translator regards life in general, and 
even St. Augustine, through eyes that twinkle shrewdly. But 
is Father Rickaby always fair to the Saint’s opinions—on pre- 
destination, for instance, or on nature and grace? On page 248 
St. Augustine says : ‘ The superfluities of the rich are the neces- 
sities of the poor, To possess superfluities is to possess other 
men’s property.’ Father Rickaby allows ‘ an underlying vein of 
truth here,’ but says that ‘the proposition is (for our days) 
dangerous, unpracticable, and needing so much modification 
that we may call it as it stands—false.’ Yet St. Basil and St. 
Ambrose make the same statement in even stronger terms, and 
Father Rickaby has St. Thomas Aquinas, too, against him. 
Occasional slips make us suspect that either the printer or 
the proof-corrector has been careless. ‘ 
-B. 


Les Rusis pu Catice. Par Adolphe Retté. (Paris ; Albert Mes- 
sein ; Quatriéme édition.) 

_  *‘ Lecteur, si tu ne vas 4 la messe que pour réciter, d’un esprit 
distrait et d’une lévre machinale, les priéres liturgiques ow pour 
obéir 4 la coutume, ferme ce livre: il n’a pas été entreprise 4 
ton intention. . . . Who would be tempted to gainsay these 
first lines of a book so excellently fitted to quicken faith and 
devotion in the most heedless souls? These pages were first 
contemplated during retreats made at a Trappist monastery. 
‘ There,’ the author tells us, ‘ the more I kept silence, the better 
I heard the divine words.’ For him the Mass is ‘le Golgotha 
ou Jésus saigne—abandonné de tous.’ We are made to meditate 
on the different parts, from the Confiteor to the final invocations 
to the Sacred Heart. 

The whole is interspersed with shrewdly apt remarks on some 
of the ills of our day. Here is cited ‘un moderniste fourvoyé 
dans le sacerdoce, qui connaissait peut-étre “‘ toute la science,” 
mais qui certes manquait d’amour de Dieu . . . affirmant que 
la parole redoutable de l’apétre n’avait qu’ une signification his- 
torique et donc ne s’appliquait qu’ aux seuls Corinthiens. .. .’ 
In the next chapter we have ‘une dame “ bien-pensante ’’’ who 
will hardly read the Gospel because the Bible continually shocks 
the “ genteel’ idea she has formed for herself of Our Lord. This 
fact confirms the opinion expressed further on, that many souls 
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are sickly for want of strengthening food: ‘Du vin dpre de 
VEvangile, on leur sert des homélies sucrées jusqu’a V’écceure- 
ment; Notre Seigneur y est représenté comme un troubadour 


anémique. .. .’ 

In closing his book, M. Adolphe Retté asks three questions 
which might serve the world of to-day as points for an examina- 
tion of conscience. God, says M. Retté, has suspended the 
effects of His justice shown in the great war. 

1. ‘Lui témoignent-ils leur gratitude les catholiques qui, 
pour satisfaire de vaines ambitions, font alliance avec certains 
ennemies de l’Eglise. . ..?’ 

2. ‘Espérent-ils attirer sur leur famille la bénédiction de 
Dieu les catholiques qui souillent le sacrement de mariage plutét 
que d’avoir des enfants?’ 

3. ‘ Enfin, sous la vague de matérialisme qui nous submerge, 
jamais la présence de Saints parmi nous n’a été plus nécessaire 
... Pie X invita le clergé paroissial 4 la sainteté en lui don- 
nant pour patron le Bienheureux Vianney. . . . Avez-vous. ren- 
contré beaucoup d’imitateurs du curé d’Ars?’ 

M.T. 


Les Saints. Le Bienheureux Pierre Canisius, Second Apétre 
de l’Allemagne (1521-1597), par l’Abbé L, Cristiani, Pro- 
fesseur d’Histoire aux Facultés Catholiques de Lyon. 
(Paris; Librairie Victor Lecoffre ; 1925.) 

Born the year in which Luther formally refused, at the Diet 
of Worms, and retractation of his errors, St. Peter Canisius 
was to spend his whole life in combating: the invasion of the 
Protestant heresy ; and the glory of this newly canonised saint 
lies in having hindered its disastrous progress in Germany. The 
author, whose anxiety to be as brief as possible makes itself 
felt, has aimed especially at giving us a complete itinerary of 
the saint’s journeys; and, like an intrepid soldier, St. Peter 
Canisius emerges for a moment from the mélée only to re-enter 
it immediately. This little book is too much like a chronology, 
or a summary—exact, no doubt, but rather dry—of the history 
of the church in Germany during the sixteenth century. We seek 
the saint in vain, and it is only in the final chapter that we find 
him at last; and the few vivid strokes in which he is here de- 
picted make us wish we knew more of his inner life, wherein 
lies the true secret of his marvellous apostolic success. ere 
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Our First Communion, By Rev. William R. Kelly. (London; 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 1/-.) 


This little book contains ‘instructions in story form with 
coloured drawings accompanying text according to modem 
educational methods.’ It is based on the essential requirements 
of Canon 854 of the New Code of Canon Law,’ and with its 
bold print and numerous illustrations will make an immediate 
appeal to children. Although, as its title suggests, its first pur- 
pose is to prepare children for their first holy communion, the 
book will have its real value in providing simple spiritual read- 
ing and very practical instruction for all children under about 
ten years of age. It is the kind of book any Catholic mother will 
do well to read with her young children, and, as the author sug- 
gests, tell stories about the pictures and the characters por- 
trayed in them. Used in this way it should become the best bed- 
time book for any Catholic child, and should create impressions 
in the child-mind that will be invaluable in after life. 

E.E. 


Honour Tuy Moruer. By Fr. Alexander, O.F.M. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 1/6.) 


Though small in size and price—and what a boon these two 
things are—Honour Thy Mother will, we hope, lead to great re- 
sults. It should be a popular book. To the merely literary, to 
the sentimental pietist, it will not appeal: its language is too 
homely, toocommonplace. At times the phrasing is even clumsy, 
In the circumstances this is a defect that scarcely matters. It 
is written for all; its meaning and teaching are plain to all; it 
is absolutely and perfectly sincere. The traditional teaching of 
the Church concerning Our Lady is given convincingly and un- 
mistakably. Her children, therefore, will love and appreciate 
this book. Above all, surely, will it be prized by Mary and those 
other Mothers to whom it is so charmingly dedicated. To her 
and to them it is, in fact, an offering of love and reparation. Fr. 
Alexander feels keenly that he has come only too tardily to a 
true appreciation of Motherhood, both divine and human. He 
sees how very many among’ us never realise its meaning at all. 
So he has written his book, first to satisfy his own repentant, 
filial love ; secondly, to draw others with him to the feet of their 
own mothers, and then to God’s, who is also theirs. Part I is 
therefore devoted to ‘My Mother’ ; Part II to ‘Mary, Mother of 
Jesus’; part III to ‘Mary, Mother of Men.’ 


M.M.I. 
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Juris CriminaLis PxiLtosopHict SumMa LiINEAMENTA, Sac. 
Joseph Latini. (Taurini-Romae: Marietti. 1924.) 

In the prolegomena of this small text-book, the author treats 
of the various theories concerning the nature and rational foun- 
dation of social punishment, of its origin and social evolution, 
and then of certain preliminary notions, as of the definition, ob- 
ject, etc., of criminal law. The body of the treatise is divided 
into two parts, the first of which treats of civil crime, the second 
of civil punishment. The book is quite speculative and sche- 
matic in character, and would seem to fulfil its purpose in pro- 
viding the student with mere outlines on fundamental notions of 
criminal law. It would have been more adequate to the needs 
of the student if examples had been quoted to illustrate and en- 
force the principles laid down. If the difference between the 
nature and function of Canon Law and criminal law is grasped, 
the book might serve as an introduction to the fifth book of the 
Codex Juris Canonici. 


De Matrimonio et Causis MaTRIMONIALIBUS.  Tractatus 
Canonico-Moralis juxta Codicem Juris Canonici. P. Nico- 
laus $e. Ord. S. Aug. (Taurini-Romae: Marietti. 
1924. 

As the literature on the new Code of Canon Law increases 
tapidly and is of various worth, it is a pleasure to notice a 
volume of such merit as P. Farrugia has produced. It is a use- 
ful, practical, and exhaustive treatise on the causes relating to 
matrimony. The author’s aim, as the title shows, is essentially 
a practical one, and he combines his commentary on the text of 
the Code with the conclusions of positive Moral Theology and 
Pastoral Medicine. He discusses and solves many cases, or at 
least lays down the principles for the solution of cases that may 
occur. The latest official decisions are included in the commen- 
tary. The Latin style is simple, clear, and precise. The author’s 
references, embodied in the notes which follow the citation of 
the canons, are good and clear. However, as the teacher’s eru- 
dition does not always harmonize with the needs of the student, 
the author might do well to copy the example of P. Vermeersch, 
S.J., and P. Creusen, S.J., who in their Epitome Juris Canonici 
give a fairly exhaustive bibliography, with references, before 
citing the canons on which they comment. It is difficult without 
apparent injustice to single out anything for special praise in so 
admirable a book. However, the sections dealing with the pre- 
liminaries to matrimony and its impediments call, we think, for 
special notice. 
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A GALLERY OF CHILDREN, By A. A. Milne, author of When We 
Were Very Young, etc. Illustrated in Colour by H. Wille 
beek Le Mair. (Size, 9} 12}; cloth, gilt; 12/6 net; 
London ; Stanley, Paul and Co.) 

To say that this is likely to be the most popular gift-book of 
the Christmas Season is no wild prophecy, but merely a 
common-sense deduction from the very great success that Mr, 
Milne’s When We Were Very Young enjoyed last year, 4 
Gallery of Children will appeal not only to children themselves, 
but to all the ‘grown-ups’ who love children, or, alternately, 
love Mr. Milne—for he has a vast following in the theatre, in 
the libraries, and above all perhaps in Punch. Many first- 
edition collectors buy his books as soon as they are published, 
knowing that delay means paying a high price later on. 

A Gallery of Children consists of twelve delightful stories, 
now published for the first time. The titles alone invite imme 
diate perusal. They are ‘The Baby Show,’ ‘The Magic Hill,’ 
‘Barbara’s Birthday,’ ‘The Three Daughters of M. Dupont,’ 
‘Castles by the Sea,’ ‘Poor Anne,’ ‘Sand Babies,’ ‘A Voyage 
to India,’ ‘ The Twins,’ ‘ Sparrow Tree Square,’ ‘ Miss Water- 
low in Bed,’ and ‘ The Princess and the Apple Tree.’ Who 
could resist a feast of such promise? Mr. Milne is at his very 
best in these stories—naive, lovable, deliciously humorous. 
They give one the impression that the author thoroughly en- 
joyed writing them, and when that can be said of a book the 
number of readers who respond to the spirit of joy is generally 
a very large one. 

Moreover, Mr. Milne has the advantage in this book of 
having an illustrator of extraordinary talent. Miss Willebeek 
Le Mair is a Dutch artist whose work is too rarely seen in this 
country ; but whenever she does illustrate an English book, the 
critics have nothing but praise for her. She is not one of those 
‘clever’ artists whose pictures, intended for children, appeal 
only to their parents. Her illustrations to A Gallery of Children 
will be loved by old and young alike. 
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THE CHURCH ‘AND THE GOVERNMENT 
IN FRANCE 


HE past year has been one of intense anxiety 
for the Catholics of France, and although, after 
steering a bold course through great dangers, they can 
for the moment regard the situation with much more 
confidence than was possible even three months ago, it 
is too soon to say that their trials or their dangers are 
yet atan end. Their leaders have at any rate shown 
themselves capable of making the utmost use of their 
tactical advantages, which have given them, in the 
present time of national crisis, a strength out of all 
proportion to their numbers in relation to the rest of 
France. And so long as the present critical conditions 
continue, the Catholics, as a powerfully organized and 
coherent minority, will be able to exert constant pres- 
sure on any Government which contemplates a policy 
of internal discord. 

Yet less than six months ago M. Herriot was still 
in power, fulminating against the usurpations of the 
‘clerical reaction’ during the years of the war and 
threatening to carry out a whole programme of anti- 
Catholic legislation. He had already decreed the 
abolition of the Vatican Embassy. His Minister for 
the Interior had carried out a thorough investigation 
all over France to discover how many members of the 
proscribed religious communities had come back to 
France, with a view to expelling them once more. 
His Education Minister was delivering violent tirades 
against the Jesuits and the other teaching orders, and 
was preparing a complete scheme for re-establishing 
a State monopoly of education all over the country. 
M. Herriot himself had taken up the question of 
Alsace, and in co-operation with the anti-Catholic 
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minority there had succeeded in introducing the prin- 
ciple of undenominational teaching in the few towns 
which, having Socialist municipal administrators, 
supported his own ideas about the iniquity of teaching 
religion in the schools. A furious controversy had 
developed between the Bishop of Strasburg and the 
Government in Paris, which inflamed the old antagon- 
isms all over France, and was filling the Government 
newspapers with anti-Catholic propaganda which re- 
called the fiercest pre-war battles over the religious 
question. 

Within less than a year since the downfall of 
the Bloc National, M. Herriot and his friends had 
changed the whole atmosphere of reconciliation be- 
tween the Catholics and the State. They had revived 
the old bitterness and hatreds and had already mobil- 
ised the machinery of local government to become 
once more an engine of extermination against the 
Church. Even in the Army and the Navy, in which 
the Catholics had during the war recovered their tradi- 
tional ascendancy through the genius of their generals 
and admirals, M. Herriot was rapidly re-organizing 
the machine, withdrawing control from the Catholic 
soldiers and administrators as far as possible, and 
replacing those who were due to retire by men who 
had formerly owed their first promotion to the fact 
that they could be relied upon to carry out the anti- 
religious programme of the masonic lodges. 

It was this clear evidence of a return to the anti- 
clerical campaign of pre-war years that drove the 
Catholics into organisation in self-defence. A year 
ago they founded the National Catholic Federation 
with General de Castelnau as its first President, to 
unite all the spontaneous organisations in different 
parts of the country which were mobilising the Catho- 
lic forces to resist attack. It became the central 
organisation co-ordinating the efforts of many similar 
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associations—some of them newly formed like the 
Association of ex-Soldier Priests, while others, like 
the Catholic Young Men’s Society, which had been 
active and increasing in strength for many years, 
threw all their energies into supporting the campaign 
of which General de Castelnau became the national 
leader. Monster meetings were organized in all the 
principal strongholds of the Catholic resistance, and 
every diocese undertook to mobilise all the support 
that it could muster. Before long the resistance be- 
came more clearly defined. In most parts of the coun- 
try the practising Catholics are still a small minority— 
in many places they are scarcely even formidable for 
electoral purposes. But everywhere a determined 
effort was made to mobilise every conceivable form 
of influence available to the Catholics in their struggle 
to defeat the Government’s anti-clerical programme. 
Wherever the Catholics could hold the balance of 
power in a local election, the opportunity was de- 
veloped as far as could be. In other places it was 
possible to run Catholic candidates, or at least to 
support those who disapproved of the attempt to per- 
secute the Church again. But the fight began to con- 
centrate before long upon a few definitely Catholic dis- 
tricts. 

In Alsace Mgr. Ruch, the Bishop of Strasburg, 
gave a lead to the other bishops of France from the 
very outset, when M. Herriot’s first speech, outlining 
the policy of his new Government, had spread conster- 
nation among all those who saw that he intended to 
carry out his threats. The Government’s avowed in- 
tention of compelling Alsace to accept a modification 
of the special rights granted to it after the armistice, 
to continue the religious privileges it had acquired 
under German rule, gave the Catholics a splendid 
— appeal. Before long, the attack upon the 

atican Embassy proved that M. Herriot’s threats 
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were clearly intended in earnest ; and when the inquisi- 
tion into the religious orders was organized all over 
the country, the Catholic resistance gathered momen- 
tum at once through the sense of outrage which local 
insults and injustices had provoked. Alsace had been 
the first centre of organized resistance ; and the nation- 
alists all rallied at once—whether they were themselves 
Catholic or not—to oppose any interference with 
existing pledges which must naturally undermine the 
already disillusioned allegiance of the provinces re- 
covered from Germany after the war. But very soon 
the most effective resistance showed itself in the north- 
west and the extreme south-west. The Pyrenees 
presented a difficult problem for the administrative 
schemes of an unpopular Government; Brittany was a 
still more thorny problem; and Cardinal Charost, with 
the unique experience of having led the passive resist- 
ance in Lille as its bishop during four years of German 
occupation, devoted his great energy and _ brilliant 
public gifts to the organization of such opposition in 
Brittany as would make any Government hesitate to 
outrage the religious traditions of an intensely religious 
peasantry, among whom the memories of successful 
defiance to interference from Paris are still vividly 
preserved. 

M. Herriot and his colleagues saw what a storm they 
had aroused, and they were by no means altogether 
dissatisfied with what they had done. They had been 
doing all in their power to bring the religious question 
back into politics, and to force the Catholics into a 
position in which they would appear to be the tradi- 
tional enemies of the Republic, unchanged even by 
their own loyal and devoted service to France during 
the war. The Catholics were, in fact, conducting their 
own campaign against the Government with such 
vehemence that M. Herriot could well hope for an 
opportunity of representing them as the real disturbers 
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of the peace. But the fulfilment of his plans required 
a longer time than was actually to be his. Financial 
difficulties on a scale which he apparently did not fore- 
see kept gathering around him, while he was himself 
doing all in his power to shake the confidence of the 
Conservative elements which had been the mainstay 
of all France’s finances. He was not only harassing 
and threatening the Catholics, but working in such 
close alliance with the Socialists that the farmers and 
all the more Conservative owners of capital began to 
feel real apprehension as to the possibility of his 
adopting the Socialist policy of a drastic capital levy. 
The more impulsive speakers at the Catholic protest 
meetings which were being held day after day began 
openly to urge their followers to withdraw all support 
from the Government loans until the anti-Catholic pro- 
gramme was abandoned. And then suddenly the Echo 
de Paris and other Conservative organs uttered a 
similar cry of alarm. Cartoons, leading articles, scare 
headlines were issued day after day to warn the Gov- 
ernment that the small investors not only could, but 
would, bring M. Herriot to his senses if he did not call 
ahalt. The campaign took immediate effect. A real 
financial crisis ensued; M. Herriot had to fall back 
upon clandestine borrowings from the Bank of France, 
and even from private banks, to meet his daily expen- 
diture. The bankers themselves took fright, and 
threatened to expose the whole transaction themselves 
if M. Herriot did not take Parliament into his confi- 
dence; and so M. Herriot was suddenly confronted 
with a storm of angry opposition which forced him to 
resign. 

Finance was the immediate cause of his downfall, 
and though the financial panic was due more to the 
fear of a capital levy than to the reluctance of the 
Catholics to continue supporting a Government which 
threatened to invade their civil rights, the Catholic 
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resistance had become a dominating factor in the 
situation which followed upon M. Herriot’s downfall. 
He had brought France so near to a complete financial 
collapse that the crisis required absolute and unbroken 
unanimity among all classes of the people. There 
could be no longer any question of continuing the 
anti-Catholic programme—unless the Government was 
to face the consequences with deliberate recklessness. 
That possibility was by no means unthinkable. The 
Socialists wanted it, and M. Herriot, since his down- 
fall, has moved much closer to their policy. And M. 
Herriot still commands the support of the present 
Chamber of Deputies more fully than any other party 
leader. But the Senate would have none of it. Nor, 
most probably, would the country. And a conflict 
between the Chamber and the Senate would only be 
resolved by a new appeal to the country—which, on a 
clear issue between financial stability and chaos, would 
probably give a very different verdict to that which it 
has given in the belief that M. Painlevé is playing for 
safety and must be discouraged from making too many 
compromises to placate the Right. 

Two politicians could no longer be excluded from 
office once M. Herriot’s Ministry had been discredited. 
M. Caillaux alone had the prestige and the construc- 
tive ability to restore the national finances. M. Briand, 
with his dangerous gift of managing and consolidating 
new coalitions, could no longer be left outside. There 
was a widespread belief that M. Briand ought to be the 
next Prime Minister; but, with the Socialists holding 
the balance of power in the Chamber, that could not 
be accomplished, and M. Painlevé had reluctantly to 
assume the vacant position instead. He formed his 
new Cabinet as far as possible from the purer elements 
of the Left, but his inclusion of M. Briand gave hos- 
tages to the Right at once. M. Briand had restored 
the Vatican Embassy, and he took office under M 
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Painlevé only on the clear understanding that effective 
diplomatic relations of some sort with the Vatican must 
be retained. 

The Catholics had already gained one decisive vic- 
tory in the last days of M. Herriot’s Ministry. Realis- 
ing how hopeless the financial problem had become 
while he remained in office, he turned in despair to the 
one member of his own party who was not discredited 
with the Centre and the Right. In deciding to make 
M. de Monzie his new Finance Minister, he knew 
that he would have to give way over the question of 
the Vatican, for M. de Monzie, as the leader of the 
post-war school of Radicals, had insisted strongly upon 
France being represented diplomatically in every im- 
portant political centre, regardless of old feuds and 
antagonisms. He had won the recognition of Moscow 
by Paris, and he regarded the diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican as being equally important. He had even 
gone to Rome just before Easter, and there convinced 
himself that a compromise could still be arranged 
which would overcome the deadlock produced by M. 
Herriot’s insistence upon abolishing the Vatican Em- 
bassy. And so, when M. Herriot summoned him in 
the small hours of the morning to be his Finance 
Minister, he accepted subject only to the concession 
that these diplomatic relations must remain. M. Her- 
riot capitulated. The credits for the Vatican Legation 
were voted, and still remain in M. Painlevé’s pro- 
gramme. They will be fiercely contested again this 
autumn, but M. Briand is now in the Cabinet to stand 
by M. de Monzie; and the Vatican has also found a 
new and strangely unexpected ally in M. Caillaux. 

For years M. Caillaux, as the dominant figure in 
Grand Orient politics, has been the béte noire of the 
Catholics. But within six months, as the chief realist 
in contemporary French politics, he has become not 
only an ally but almost the best hope of the Catholics 
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in the present Government. His change of attitude 
has astonished everyone. A year ago he was still the 
idol of the extreme Left, which had led the agitation 
for his reinstatement. His return to public life was 
regarded by all good Conservatives with dismay, as 
the final triumph of defeatism and anti-clericalism 
over the patriotic spirit which won the war. His every 
action and speech was watched with jealousy and sus- 
picion. And then gradually opinions began to change, 
It was not merely his firmness in insisting upon finan- 
cial orthodoxy; not merely his unsuspected success in 
finding agreement with colleagues like M. Briand who 
had formerly hated and distrusted him, and his un- 
questionable tact in handling delicate negotiations. 
The man himself might or might not have changed 
during his years of ostracism. But at least his politics 
had changed, and instead of being a disruptive force 
he has done more than anyone else to achieve that re- 
conciliation which disappeared under M. Herriot. 

In nothing is this change more evident than in his 
relations with the Church. Much of the credit for 
what M. Caillaux has been able to do must be attri- 
buted to Cardinal Dubois, the Archbishop of Paris. 
He and M. Caillaux both come from the Sarthe, and 
in former years, as young men, they saw a good deal 
of each other. Now, after a long estrangement, they 
have been meeting again — frequently, according to 
popular rumours in Paris; and they have found much 
common ground. The Cardinal is too shrewd a diplo- 
mat to waste the opportunities of such contact, and it 
is only reasonable to suppose that in return for the 
unqualified and urgent public support which he has 
given to M. Caillaux’ new loan, he has secured definite 
promises from M. Caillaux that the truce shall be pre- 
served in regard to all matters affecting the Church. 
M. Caillaux on his side is too deeply impressed with 
the need for national unity to countenance any fe- 
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petition of M. Herriot’s senseless attacks upon the 
Catholics. The Cardinal’s courageous lead has been 
followed by many other members of the hierarchy, who 
have issued urgent and explicit appeals to the Catholics 
to forget the menaces of last year and prove their pat- 
riotism now by rallying to M. Caillaux’ support. The 
conversion of Catholic newspapers from bitter hostility 
towards M. Caillaux to strong support now has been 
most remarkable. It confirms the inference that seemed 
plain enough already in Cardinal Dubois’ first appeal 
on behalf of the loan, when he emphasized his own 
special information concerning the intentions and the 
attitude of the Government. 

M. Caillaux’ unquestionable success as Finance 
Minister has made him, sooner even than was ex- 
pected by the shrewdest judges, the dominating per- 
sonality in the Cabinet. M. Briand, in his own double 
capacity as a brilliant Foreign Minister and as the 
greatest master of political intrigue in France, has 
strengthened his own position also. M. Painlevé him- 
self becomes more and more a figurehead, retained by 
his subordinates chiefly to pacify the Left. The centre 
of gravity of French politics has been shifting steadily 
from the Left towards the Centre of the Chamber, even 
though the elections held this year have resulted in a 
substantial enhancement of prestige for the more ad- 
vanced sections of the Left. For the time being at 
least—unless M. Caillaux fails to persuade the Right 
that the time has come when they must accept heavier 
burdens than before; or unless the Left takes fright 
at his own rapid progress towards the Right—the 
future for the Catholics is fairly secure. Diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican are not yet severed. The 
religious congregations have not been yet dispersed ; 
nor are MM. Caillaux and Briand likely to sanction 
any attack upon them. Even the Education Ministry 
is in relatively safe hands with M. de Monzie in charge. 
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No sweeping changes of policy affecting the Catholics 
are therefore to be expected. But the administrative 
machine is once again in the hands of those who con- 
trolled it in the interests of anti-clericalism before the 
war. In the War Office especially the masonic influ- 
ences are again actively trying to oust the Catholic 
generals who gained supreme control under the Bloc 
National. A fierce battle behind the scenes has raged 
over the position of Marshal Lyautey in Morocco, but 
all efforts to compel him to resign—in the absence of 
any possibility of depriving him of his command— 
have so far failed. General Sarrail’s appointment to 
Syria to replace General Weygand has led to very 
serious trouble because of his deliberate policy of 
alienating the Christian influences in the East. Had 
any other general involved France in such a campaign 
by sheer mismanagement of the local factors, and by 
truculent indifference to local traditions, he would have 
been recalled at once. But General Sarrail has since 
the war been the chief hope of the Grand Orient in 
regard to the army, and the Government has been 
meekly whitewashing all his actions—even when he 
has treated it with contempt by refusing to send re- 
ports on disasters which have been first heard of 
through the English newspapers. General Sarrail’s 
immunity from punishment is proof of the strength of 
masonic influences with the Government. But until 
the financial crisis has passed—which can scarcely be 
before the end of next year—or unless France declines 
to accept M. Caillaux’ drastic reform of the finances, 
there need be little fear of any active revival of hostili- 
ties against the Church; apart from the constant pin- 
pricks administered by anti-clerical prefects, who feel 
that under the present Chamber of Deputies the polliti- 
cal atmosphere is favourable to their own desire to 
prepare the way for a future resumption of war against 
the Church. Denis Gwynn. 
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CATHOLIC NEWSPAPERS 


T is an interesting experiment to take ten Catholics 
at haphazard and to ask them two questions : 


1. Do you buy a Catholic weekly paper? 
2. What chiefly do you buy it to read? 


The experiment is interesting and even illuminating 
because of the curious judgements passed, the strange 
motives given, and the individual character of the 
replies. 

First, to Question 1 the majority answered that they 
did not buy it themselves, but that they usually ‘saw’ 
a Catholic paper, though they could not honestly say 
that they read it through. They ‘looked at it,’ which 
seemed to mean that they scanned headlines and some- 
times for some particular reason read an article or 
heard bits of an article read out to them at home. In- 
deed, the usual answer given to Question 1 was, ‘ No, 
I don’t buy it myself, but they usually take it at home.’ 

Naturally Question 2 produced a far greater variety 
of answers. Here it would not be possible to give any 
‘majority report’; almost each had a different reason 
for buying it. Those who bought a Catholic paper for 
themselves and regularly, answered for the most part 
that their chief motive was that they supposed it was 
the proper thing to do. You went to Mass and ate 
fish on Fridays, and sent your children to a Catholic 
school and had a Catholic paper in the house, and you 
did these things more or less as part of the general 
scheme of salvation. Duty, not pleasure, was evidently 
the dominant motive for supporting the Catholic 
press ! 

However, we were prepared for this answer and 
had carefully worded our question to avoid it. We re- 
peated then our original question, not ‘why do you 
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buy it?’ but ‘what chiefly do you buy it to read?’ In 
other words, we wanted to know what people turned to 
first, or, if not what they first turned to, at least what 
they took care never to miss. 

Human nature is variedly diversified. We will give 
the ten answers made to us. 

Said A : ‘Oh, I always look at the cross-word puzzle. 
No, I never miss that. Sometimes I really can’t say ] 
see much else. You see I’m very hard-worked and 
don’t get time to read very much and need a bit of 
distraction. I suppose I did see it before they had 
cross-word puzzles in it, but I can’t remember what I 
read it for then. I know now I am most disappointed 
when there isn’t a puzzle in it and feel the paper is flat. 
I suppose I honestly take it because of the puzzle.’ 

B answered : ‘ What do I read first? Well, I don't 
know; I think I read it all through. It all interests me 
because it is Catholic. I like to know what Catholics 
are doing. I’m the only Catholic in the family, and I 
don’t know many Catholics at all, even by sight. | 
know the priest who received me, and one or two 
people who belong to the Guild, and that’s about all, 
so that I read it to make me feel not quite so isolated. 
Yes, lonesome. That’s it. I read it because I am 
lonesome, and [ read it all through, advertisements, 
appeals and all.’ 

C replied at once: ‘Sermons, particularly the ser- 
mons of Fr. Also I want to know where he’s 
preaching, so that I can hear him if possible. No, I 
don’t think it is silly. He helps me. His way of 
putting things suits me, and I’m the better always for 
what I’ve heard. Yes, I do read other parts of the 
paper, but you asked me what I chiefly bought it for.’ 

‘Chiefly? Well, to be honest,’ remarked D, ‘I just 
like to know what’s happening. I know a fairly large 
number of people, endless relations, or from school 
days or from some years I spent up in the North. 
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Catholic Newspapers 


Somehow I seem to have met such quantities of people . 

and I look through the paper for proper names. Yes, 
ou're right; I read the “Social and Personal ” first. 
t's quite true, a love of human gossip? Perhaps!’ 

Then came £. ‘It never struck me before, but I’m 
like everyone else, I suppose—I love controversy. I 
know the Church of England through and through, 
been in it myself, every phase of it, and hate to think 
of the way people are still hoodwinked by it. Is hate 
too strong a word? Perhaps I don’t mean ‘hate,’ then, 
but I don’t know how else to put it. I’d give all I 
possess to help people out of the humbug that it is. 
No, they’re not conscious humbugs, I suppose, but I’ve 
no patience with them. So I like it when the Editor 
‘goes for them.’ It serves them right. They really 
are amusing when they begin to copy anything we do. 
They are bound to make a mess of it at first; clumsy, 
nouveaux riches who are aping the manners of gentle- 
folk, comic to a degree.’ 

‘First?’ asked F in reply, and answered at once, 
‘The leading article. I don’t mean those articles 
about how priests ought to read the bishop’s pastoral, 
nor even how the bishops ought to write their pastorals, 
both no doubt needed ; but I go to the leading articles 
usually because I do want ideas as to what to think or 
say. I meet people, and want to talk up to them and to 
hold my own. They know I am a Catholic, and they 
are sure to ask me what I think about the latest scien- 
tific attack or biblical difficulty or religious onslaught 
or educational trouble or divorce case. After all, I’m 
not sharp enough to know all the facts, so I turn to the 
leading article to get properly primed. I’m not in the 
least interested in the bazaars or parish news and all 
that. I never look at the accounts of them. Some- 
times a book-review will interest me, but not often. 
Editors choose such “heavy” people to review their 
books ; their leader-writers are more carefully chosen.’ 
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G saw things through quite other eyes. G, to be 
sure, was treasurer of a Catholic charity, and his office 
of treasurer implied, not that he held money, but that 
he had to collect it. G therefore looked out on the 
world as a highwayman would have looked on it, 
searching for people who had money in order that they 
might be relieved of it. To G the Catholic papers 
were no more than a pageant of names and (if his luck 
were in) of addresses, invaluable to him, who week by 
week noticed his victims and wrote steadily to them. 
‘Reading maketh a full man,’ Bacon had said; ‘it 
maketh full pockets,’ said G. What a world of happi- 
ness, wherein so many liked to see their names in-print 
and so many others searched the print for names! 
Both blessed the News Editor, and judged of his sue- 
cess by the money they made out of his efforts. 

H also looked on his paper as a means to wealth, 
but differently. He read that he might write. The 
great call of literature had summoned him from being 
a failure in the business world into the higher realms 
of fancy and golden dreams and silver success. Of 
the Order of Scribblers, he was a devoted member 
who had discovered the modest fortune awaiting the 
weekly article. Statesmen and archbishops in full cry, 
the latest blunder of a judge, the doctor’s dilemma 
found him quick to deal them out ‘ open letters’ which, 
jike the rhetorical questions of the grammar-book, ‘ex- 
fected’ no answer.” Answers never came, but guineas 
did. Statistics he collected, and local colour and odds 
and ends of news; all was grist to his mill—slashing 
and stinging criticisms of the fallacy of empire or the 
bankruptcy of science or the decay of capital. By this 
means he found he could rush in where others feared 
to tread. He read only to write, bought only to be 
paid again. 

But of the ten we questioned there were two who did 
agree. We had asked the two questions of each of 
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Catholic Newspapers 


these ten separately and individually. These two, 
therefore, like the rest, spoke independently of each 
other, without knowledge of the experiment we were 
making ; theirs, however, happened to be the only view 
which had two supporters. So violent, however, and 
so lengthy was all they had to say that we will forbear 
from quoting their phrases, no doubt as unfair as they 
were scorching. But it came to this, that neither read 
a Catholic weekly paper now, nor had done for a long 
time. Why? The reasons given were identical. They 
could not abide the spirit of the Catholic press. It 
was so little Christian. 

Asked for examples, J replied that either it attacked 
everything English because it was English, or it used 
religion for purposes of controversy. Thus he asserted 
that a paper, admirably edited and cleverly written, 
with excellent book-reviews, would often be so irritat- 
ingly anti-English that its venom poisoned him from 
touching it again; and that another seemed to do little 
else than exploit Anglicanism as a butt for ridicule 
and the Modernists as a method of attack. He pre- 
ferred not to read Catholic papers at all if this were 
his only means to escape from such journalism. 

The other, X, a priest, instanced the treatment of 
the Malines Conference by our press as a type of what 
should not be done: ‘Instead of the papers saying, 
“By all means go to Cardinal Mercier. We haven't 
the least doubt of what he’ll say. We don’t need to 
warn him beforehand. We are all Catholics and hold 
the same faith. You can go to the Primate of any 
hierarchy in union with the See of Peter, and we are 
so sure of his agreement with us that we are perfectly 
content to abide by his answer to your dogmatic ques- . 
tions on the Bull Apostolicae curae or anything else ’’; 
instead, that is, of welcoming this appeal to Continen- 
tal Catholicism as being necessarily the same as our 
appeal to Westminster, the Catholic papers were in- 
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dignant, timidly afraid lest Belgium should let us 
down. Why, we might have been High Anglicans 
afraid of the Bishop of Durham being mistaken for a 
true representative of the Church of England, or 
Higher Critics afraid of Bishop Frere being thought 
a typical Churchman! The editors spoke of the in- 
dignity shown the English hierarchy by this appeal to 
Malines, and its implication that the negotiators 
thought Cardinal Mercier more likely to give them 
easier terms than the Cardinal of Westminster, until 
the reader began to wonder whether the editors did 
not think so too themselves. The Hierarchy could 
have been left to make its own protests to Rome, if pro- 
tests were needed ; yet how could we lecture Cardinal 
Mercier on the Petrine Claims and Lord Halifax on 
the Unity of the Church without implying the need- 
lessness of one or other of these lectures? They could 
not both be needed at the same time.’ 

A great deal more was said that need not be re- 
peated, probably as ill-founded as the rest. We did 
not attempt, however, to argue with our friends; we 
were only bent on our experiment. Yet, listening to 
these two outbreaks, we remembered that there were 
others we had met who would have thoroughly and 
whole-heartedly agreed with all that had been said. 
Many we had come across who assured us that they 
had reluctantly given up reading the Catholic press, 
for they found it impossible for them to read it with- 
out such irritation as they would not willingly court 
again. They maintained that we needed more and 
more Christian quietness in our religious press. It 
was foolish, they insisted, because it was too easy to 
ridicule any man’s religion. From the days of Alex- 
amenos critics had had no difficulty in making fun of 
the faith. To show the comicalities of a religion does 
not prove it false, but only solemn. It is always easy 
to be flippant about God. 
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The need rather is, they thought, to gather and not 
to divide such defenders as were left to orthodoxy; 
not to use Bishop Barnes to infuriate Bishop Gore; 
not to make Catholicism appear something which no 
Englishman would patriotically care to support. Truly 
the press is, we think, in a very delicate position; for 
this reason St. Francis de Sales has been given it as 
its patron. The rules he drew up for controversy 
might well be accepted as the charter of Christian 
gentlemen to-day. But would his writings have the 
‘snap’ necessary for to-day’s taste in religion? Would 
his manners in journalism and his sweetness pay? 

But we have wandered off our subject. We began 
our experiment by asking other people questions; we 
have ended it by asking questions of ourselves. Per- 
haps they have not, however, been without purpose. 

It was said of the old Catholic families that what 
the early Oxford converts found so delightful in them 
was their perfectly-mannered charity. Milner’s bitter 
methods had been finally rejected. Challoner’s sweeter 
spirit ruled. Nothing will make it easier for the newer 
movement to come to its fulfilment than, once again, 


‘ gentleness 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven.’ 


Bebe JARRETT, O.P. 
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HYMNS: A SUPPRESSED PREFACE 


OW hymns have been serviceable to man in the 
service of his Creator who needs to be told? 
The words e¢ kymno dicto resound in the memory . . 
speaking to one another in psalms and hymns. . . The 
Liturgy has used more hymns in the past than it does 
to-day. Those who know Dreves’ Analecta Hymnica 
must conceive hymns as in tens of thousands. The 
many of what have been are no longer wanted; yet the 
Dreves collection may serve the divine worship at 
some later day. 

Hymns and spiritual songs are needed too for pri- 
vate and semi-private use. What have we for those of 
English speech? It is better to let this rhetorical 
question hang without its pendant. To ask why there 
is no English hymn in this or that authorized collec- 
tion which a Christian could without blushing sing, for 
example, before the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, equals a more direct 
question : Whose office is it to write English hymns? 
Suggested answer: Dryden, Crashaw, Southwell, 
Coventry Patmore, Michael Feld, Lionel Johnson, 
Gerard Hopkins. Lengthen the list to fancy. 

I choose great and reputable names of poets who 
could make some defence against the charge of neglect 
to perform an obvious duty. Can living men and 
women who have inherited the charge return even s0 
supportable an apology as their predecessors? _ 

In this meagre collection’ it would seem as if the 
stones had cried out. ‘If those wont, some one must 
is almost legible in Mr. Sainsbury’s brilliantly printed 
and ornamented pages. The need is known ; pens 


St. Peter’s Hymns, printed by P. Sainsbury (Cayme Press). 
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Hymns: A Suppressed Preface 


must be reaching for the inkpot; young and vigorous 
poets, pious and holy men and women, will not leave 
the Lord and His Mother and all their lovely Friends 
unsung. 

It is not unfit to allude to the Enthusiasts of the 
Wesley time, and their prodigious activity as hymn 
writers. You have in Olney hymns a microcosm of the 
Evangelical and Methodistical fecundity. Three 
hundred and forty-eight hymns were written by a re- 
tired slave-trader and a poet fond of hares, primarily 
for the use of the mad, diseased, and sunken inhabit- 
ants of a village moré famous for its squalour than for 
anything else historically, which still supports its re- 
putation with fair fidelity. Approach the sources of 
the Revival and you will find it claimed for one man 
(Charles Wesley) that he wrote 6,500 hymns. Let 
others appreciate the causes of that fertility, the reli- 
gious content of the compositions, the white heat of 
sacred passion at moments reached ; 


(The altar streams with sacred Blood, 
And all the temple flames with God. 


It was no emotional beggar wrote that couplet); the 
external phenomenon is all to which I allude. And 
again let another reiterate his arguments for the use 
by authentic Christians of these voices of nature. With 
determination not to embark upon an enticing sea, I 
observe that good hymns of the Enthusiasts all possess 
acommon character : a notion is cast into some measure 
just then tickling the inward ear, and the complete 
work rushes into being without labour or delay. ‘Thus 
is vouchsafed a property which every work of art must 
exhibit, whether it be produced instantaneously, in a 
dream, or with labour covering years of time. Need is 
the hymn be reconceived as a product of art; that is, 
skill. Spurious origin, and really vile use of vernacu- 
lar hymns, have condoned a custom of treating these 
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poor things as a cook treats cucumber, cutting off so 
many slices of the fruit as he needs to garnish his dish. 
At the end of the last century, when I was a ‘ Scozzese/ 
a service we used was garnished with a ‘hymn’ con- 
sisting of two ‘verses’ of something or other. Often 
the latter verse was as follows: 


The lone lamp softly burns, and a wondrous silence reigns; 
Only with a low still voice the Holy One complains. 


As a fervent young man I responded to the notion 
obviously hinted at, while a sense of the language I 
know and love sent the blood to my head in indigna- 
tion at this self-complacent trash. But there was a 
silly result as well : we never sang what the complaint 
was; and to this day I do not know. 

Unless for purposes now before readers’ thoughts 
we are to continue to wallow, the hymn must be re- 
garded as in its nature indivisible, consisting like other 
individuals of ends and a middle. And here musical 
composers must help to repair a wrong : by setting it, 
the hymn, and not only a unit of it. The result should 
rather resemble the call of a bird than a pattern of 
hotel wallpaper. 

An analogy may please the potential hymn-writer. 
The difficulty which is the last to be acknowledged by 
him is known from the outset to all who reflect for a 
moment : he does not know what to write about; while 
she perhaps thinks she does and is mistaken. A 
visible work of religious art can only be produced by 
two in collaboration: a theologian, namely, and an 
artist. Works are empty and futile because they have 
dispensed with the theologian ; and sometimes of 
course with the artist also. One of the differences 
between thirteenth-fourteenth and nineteenth century 
religious art arises from this discrimination. 

So your hymn writer must consult his theologian 
friend, or rather one who will consent to consultation, 
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Hymns: A Suppressed Preface 


who knows and loves the Breviary and the Mass Book. 
The theologian can direct the artist to short passages 
from the psalms, to antiphons, introits, and other preg- 
nant sentences in very great number, which each could 
outfit many hymns. 

Some minds can synthesize a poem slowly, uncon- 
sciously. The hymn, hardly a poem, might conveni- 
ently owe its existence to this faculty; or it might be 
slogged, as the word used to be in studios ; or composed 
round the breakfast table, as by William, Dorothy and 
Mary. Writers should not be timid of falling into 
those literary defects the discovery of which has made 
more than one small reputation. Faults which, made 
by a Tennyson after having pulled out the bourdon, 
would be world-shaking, are negligible 


(1) in this type of composition ; 
(2) in so vast an undertaking as hymn production. 


My grave as little as my bed. 
Laden souls by thousands meekly stealing. 


What odds? 

Above all, innumerable hymns are wanted, merely 
good and bad, as well as ‘middling and infamous.’ 
From a vast stock discerning and undiscerning faithful 
would make selection. And the rest will perish? Nay, 
visi sunt oculis insipientium mori; illi autem sunt in 
pace. The authors will hear them sung in eternity. 
At least, may the almighty God grant it. 


Joun Gray. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EINSTEIN 


E have no wish, nor capability, to offer a 

criticism of the astronomics and mathematics 
of Professor Einstein. Whilst some of the experts 
capable of giving a sound judgment are not yet on 
Einstein’s side, the vast bulk of scientific opinion 
would seem solidly in his favour. By profession he 
is amathematican. If then he has succeeded in giving 
a new simplification of cosmic mathematics, his life’s 
work has fitted him for discovery. 

But even as far back as Plato it was agreed that it is 
hard for a mathematician to be a philosopher. If then 
we offer some criticisms on the philosophy of Professor 
Einstein, it is not that we who are students of the 
Scholastic Philosophy are impertinently prying into 
mathematics, but, on the contrary, a genius in mathe- 
matics has been tempted beyond his furrow into the 
field of Philosophy. 

Our quotations shall be taken from Professor Ein- 
stein’s own book entitled : 

Retativiry. By Albert Einstein, Ph.D. Authorised transla- 


tion by Robert W. Lawson, D.Sc., F. Inst. P. (Sixth 
edition ; Methuen and Co.) 


I, 

‘If, in pursuance of our habit of thought, we now 
supplement the propositions of Euclidean geometry by 
the single proposition that two points on a practically 
rigid body always correspond to the same distance 
(line : interval) independently of any changes in posi- 
tion to which we may subject the body, the proposi- 
tions of Euclidean geometry then resolve themselves 
into propositions of the possible relative position of 
practically rigid bodies. 

‘ Geometry which has been supplemented in this way 
is then to be treated as a branch of physics’ (p. 3). 


This is probably the most fundamental ambiguity or 
misunderstanding of Professor Einstein’s philosophy. 
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Geometry is not a department of Physics; just as 
geology is not a department of aesthetics. No doubt if 
we so supplement geology as to make it become a de- 
partment of aesthetics most interesting problems may 
be started or solved. But, after all, the truth is that 
geology, if so supplemented as to become a department 
of aesthetics, has ceased to be geology. 

We have no power to arrive at Professor Einstein’s 
meaning otherwise than by his own words. Yet though 
his words are wrong in philosophy, we believe he 
meant what is right. For it may be admitted that 
mathematics as such is no complete guide to reality. 
If the intelligence wishes to get into touch with the 
reality and truth of the external material universe, it 
must supplement its abstractions by the facts of physi- 
cal science. 

Classifications of the sciences, although often the 
sport of playful imaginations, are necessary to all 
scientific accuracy. If therefore the boundaries be- 
tween mathematics and physics are broken, antinomies 
or insoluble contradictions will soon litter the learned 
world. It cannot be too often or too definitely stated 
that much modern ingenuity is wasted in the attempt 
to express one thing in terms of some other thing—a 
man in terms of an irrational animal or even of a 
machine—a crowd in terms of a man—economics in 
terms of mathematics—ethics in terms of psychology 
— psychology in terms of chemistry— chemistry in 
terms of electricity—substance in terms of accident— 
the qualitative in terms of the quantitative. 

St. Thomas has some profound and simple thinking 
on this subject. It occurs in his answer to the question 
‘Whether our intellect understands corporeal and 
material things by abstraction from phantasm’ (Summa 
Theol., 1 Part, Qu. 85, Art. 1, ad 2). 

‘Matter is two-fold : common, and signate or indi- 
vidual. Common, such as flesh and bones: and indi- 
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vidual, as this flesh and these bones. The intellect 
therefore abstracts the species of a natural thing’ (ie,, 
organizes the natural sciences, including physics) ‘from 
the individual sensible matter, but not from the com- 
mon sensible matter. For example, it abstracts the 
species of man from this flesh and these bones, which 
do not belong to the species as such . . . whereas the 
species of man cannot be abstracted by the intellect 
from flesh and blood. 

‘But mathematial species can be abstracted’ (i.z,, 
the mathematical sciences can be organized) ‘ by the 
intellect from sensible matter, not only . . . indivi- 
dual but . . . common; not from common intelligible 
matter but only from individual. . . . For sensible 
matter is corporeal matter as subject to sensible quali- 
ties, such as... cold... hot... hard... soft.... 
But intelligible matter is substance as subject to quan- 
tity. Now it is manifest that quantity is in substance 
before other sensible qualities are. Hence quantities 
such as number, dimension, and figures which are the 
termination can be considered apart from sensible 
qualities. . 

. But some things can be abstracted from com- 
mon intelligible matter’ (i.e., the metaphysical sciences) 
“such as being, unity, power, act.’ 

Another quotation from St. Thomas may be of value 
to Professor Einstein in bringing out another edition 
of his book. The quotation occurs in St. Thomas's 
commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics (Lib. vi, 
lect. 7) of Aristotle. ‘He moves this question : Why 
can a youth become a mathematician and why cannot 
he become wise, that is, versed in metaphysics, physics, 
or natural science? To this the philosopher replies 
that mathematics are known by abstraction from sen- 
sible things which are an object of experience; and 
hence, for learning suchlike, no great time is needed. 
But the principles of the natural sciences, which are 
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The Philosophy of Einstein 


not abstracted from sensible things, are known by ex- 

rience, for which much time is needed. . . . This, 
therefore, is the right order of learning. 

‘First, youths are to be taught Logic, which teaches 
them the mode of all philosophy. 

‘Secondly, they are to be taught Mathematics, which 
neither need experience nor transcend the imagination. 

‘Thirdly, Natural Science, which although not ex- 
ceeding the sense and imagination, yet needs experi- 
ence. 

‘Fourthly, Moral Science, which needs experience 
and a soul free from passion. 

‘Fifthly, in Wisdom and Divine Science, which 
transcend imagination and need a strong intelligence. 


Il. 


* We thus obtain the following result. Every description 
of events in space involves the use of a rigid body to 
which such events have to be referred. The resulting rela- 
tionship takes for granted that the laws of Euclidean 
geometry hold for distances, the distance being represented 
physically by means of the convention of two marks on a 


rigid body’ (p. 8). 
We observe at once that (1) Professor Einstein is 
greatly concerned to express geometry in terms of 
physics (‘being represented physically’). 

(2) He is beginning to reap the ambiguities and 
misunderstandings which are the inevitable result of 
this. Geometry, being a part of mathematics, deals 
with quantity and not with quality. Hence if any 
mathematician, as such, is expressing his mathematics 
in terms of mathematics, he will not use the word rigid. 


For the word rigid denotes not quantity but quality. 


In mathematics we have no more right to expect the 
word rigid than the word sweet, or melancholy, or 
saintly. A mathematician or geometrician who finds 
that he must use the word rigid should awaken to the 
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fact that he has broken through the partition into | 





another science. po 
Of course an astronomer, who is also a mathemati- de’ 
cian, may use the word rigid; but it will be as astrono- de 
mer, not as mathematician. de’ 
fes 

III. M: 

‘The purpose of mechanics is to describe how bodies 671 
change their position in space with time. I should load my 
conscience with grave sins against the sacred spirit of ace 
lucidity were I to formulate the aims of mechanics in 
this way without serious reflections and detailed explana- 
tions. ... rel 

‘It is not clear what is to be understood here by position ‘sy 
and space. I stand at the window of a railway carriage 
which is travelling uniformly, and drop a stone... . 
see the stone descend in a straight line. A pedestrian who By 
observes the misdeed from the foot-path notices that the M 
stone falls to earth in a parabolic curve. . . . Do the posi- M 
tions traversed by the stone lie in reality on a straight line ca 
or on a parabola? Moreover, what is meant here by : 
motion in space . ..? In the first place we entirely shun M 
the vague word space, of which, we must honestly acknow- Re 
ledge, we cannot form the slightest conception, and we 
replace it by motion relative to a practically rigid body of 
reference. ... If instead of body of reference we insert fic 
system of co-ordinates, which is a useful idea for mathe- B 
matical description, we are in a position to say: the stone 
traverses a straight line relative to a system of co-ordinates P; 
rigidly attached to the carriage; but relative to a system fri 
of co-ordinates rigidly attached to the ground (embank- 
ment) it describes a parabola. 

‘With the aid of this example it is clearly seen that m 
there is no such thing as an independently existing trajec- oT 
tory (lit. path-curve) but only a trajectory relative to a F. 
particular body of reference’ (pp. 9-10). be 

To the present writer this paragraph gives a character- we 
istic example of the mistaken philosophy of Professor ar 
Einstein. A detailed exposition of the unphilosophic 

ambiguities and errors its contains would outrun our of 
space—or, if we may be facetious, our motion relative th 
to a practically rigid body of reference. st 
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The Philosophy of Einstein 


(1) We agree with Professor Einstein that the pur- 
pose of mechanics, as he has decribed it, would need 
detailed explanation if it is to be taken as a scientific 
definition. But we hardly know where to look for this 
definition outside Professor Einstein’s book. Pro- 
fessor P. G. Tait defines Mechanics as ‘ the Science of 
Matter and Motion’ (Eucy. Britt., 9th Ed., vol. xv, p. 
676). This, we presume, would be the commonly 
accepted definition of the philosophers of Mechanics. 


(2) As the word ‘ position’ essentially implies a local 
relation between one body and another, the word 
‘space’ is superfluous in the definition of Mechanics. 

But the ordinary definition escapes this inaccuracy. 
By defining Mechanics as the Science of Matter and 
Motion (better, perhaps, Matter in Motion), or of 
Matter in its passing from one place to another, we 
can go on to have an accurate, if incomplete, idea of 
Mechanics without falling into the paralogisms of 
Relativity. 


(3) The incident of the falling stone, though super- 
ficially simple, is almost too complex for explanation. 
But we think it is not too complicated for us to see that 
Professor Einstein has passed, perhaps unconsciously, 
from the ideal to the real order. 

There are two facts. The man in the train sees the 
movement of the stone as rectilinear. The man on the 
ground sees the movement of the stone as parabolic. 
From this the natural conclusion would be that one (or 
both) of these men has been deceived. No sane thinker 
would conclude that the stone fell both rectilinearly 
and parabolically ! 

The problem is one of knowledge; and especially 
of sensible knowledge. It was stated centuries ago by 
the philosophers who discussed the oar that seems 
straight when out of the water and bent when partially 
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in the water. The philosophers recognised that al- 
though the external senses are infallible in judging of 
their pinay object, yet they are not infallible in judg- 
ing of any other than their proper object. Thus the 
eye is infallible in judging of colour; but it is not in- 
fallible in judging of shape. Yet as man is an intelli- 
gent as well as a sentient being, he has the power of 
correcting by his intelligence the mistakes or ambi- 
guities of his senses. Thus the man who first saw an 
oar apparently bent on being partially immersed in 
water had only to take the oar out of the water and 
test it again with eye and hand in order to see that the 
water was playing tricks with his eyes. But what he 
would not say was that the oar was straight out of the 
water and bent in the water; or that to one body of 
reference it was straight and to another body of refer- 
ence it was bent. 


(4) But Professor Einstein fails to remark that he 
has confused the body of reference with an observer 
on the body of reference. He has confused the train 
with the man in the train; he has confused the embank- 
ment with the man on the embankment. 

Professor Einstein says of himself in the train, ‘I 
see the stone descend in a straight line.’ He says of 
the pedestrian on the embankment, ‘ He notices that 
the stone falls to earth in a parabolic curve.’ But the 
man in the train is not the train; nor is the man on the 
embankment the embankment. 

Moreover, it is not true that the stone falls in a 
straight line with regard to the man in the train, and 
in a parabola with regard to the man on the embank- 
ment. The relationship is not really between the stone 
and the men, nor even between the men and the stone; 
but between the eyes (or sight) of the men and the 
stone. Let us put down the empiric facts and Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s ratiocinated conclusions : 
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Empiric Fact. EINSTEIN’s CONCLUSIONS. 
The eye of the man in the _ The stone in its relation to 
train sees the stone falling in the train falls in a straight 
a straight line, line. 


The eye of the man on the The stone in its relation to 
bank sees the stone falling in the bank falls in a parabola. 
a parabola. 


Can Professor Einstein defend these conclusions of 
his from the charge of being pure subjectivism? 


(5) Professor Einstein’s final formulation of his 
concept of Mechanics stimulates thought. He con- 
cludes: ‘ There is no such thing as an independently 
existing trajectory (lit., path-curve); but only a trajec- 
tory relative to a particular body of reference’ (p. 10). 
To explain: In all local motion three elements may 
be discerned, (a) Direction, (4) Distance, (c) Velocity. 
For example : ‘ The train moved north-east (direction) 
for two hundred miles (distance) at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour (velocity). 

About this matter there can be three opinions : 

(a2) Without reference to some other body, no body 
can have motion with direction, distance and velocity. 
(This is Professor Einstein’s theory as interpreted 
literally. But as he does not use philosophical words 
with philosophical accuracy, we doubt whether he is to 
be taken literally.) 

(6) Without reference to some other body, we can- 
not determine or express the direction, distance and 
velocity of a body in motion. (Perhaps this is Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s opinion ; which, however, he has failed 
to express.) 

_(c) Without reference to any other body than itself, 

(i) a body can have motion with direction, distance, 
velocity; (ii) this motion with its direction, distance 
and velocity can be expressed. This is the true philo- 
sophical conclusion from an analysis of local motion. 
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The truth of the conclusion will be seen if we 
imagine one body alone without any other to which it 
is really or can be mentally related. It is quite evident 
that such a body could have local movement: recti- 
linear and circular and rotatory. The mere presence 
of another body would not give direction, distance, 
velocity to the motion of the first body. Therefore a 
body in isolation can have motion, with direction, dis- 
tance, velocity, independently of any other body of 
reference. 

Moreover, not only can a body have a trajectory 
without reference to any other body, but this trajectory 
can be determined and expressed without reference to 
any other body, excefi itself/ Professor Einstein’s 
body of reference, or Cartesian system of co-ordinates, 
‘consists of three plane surfaces perpendicular to each 
other and rigidly attached to a rigid body’ (p. 7). This 
is, of course, a purely abstract system. But St 
Z homas and Aristotle remind us that mathematics and 
mechanics are a work of abstraction. Yet as it is pos- 
sible, in Einstein’s opinion, to measure motion by re- 
ference to an abstract fixed three-dimensions which 
never existed, so should it be possible to measure 
motion by reference to a concrete fixed three-dimen- 
sions which did exist. } 

In other words, let A— be a solitary moving body 


thus : 


A—»—>— 3 A'—>—-»>— A"! 


then it is undeniable that we can express in terms of A 
the direction, distance, and velocity of A in motion. 
The direction can be expressed in terms of the 
three dimensions of A, which by our supposition 1s 
three-dimensional. 
The distance can be measured by the quantity of A, 
which by our supposition is quantitative. 
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The velocity can be measured by taking any move- 
ment of A as a unit of velocity, even as we take the 
rate of movement of the earth round the sun as a unit 
of velocity. 

Thus the motion of one solitary body can be ex- 
pressed in terms of its own quantity and motion, with- 
out reference to any other body. 

Yet of course the motion of a body can also be ex- 
pressed in terms of the quantity and motion of any 
other body. We could express the rotatory motion of 
the earth in terms of our walking to Canterbury, or 
the motion of Niagara Falls in horse-power. But 
herein lies a stumbling-block for non-philosophical 
minds, who may perhaps be safeguarded from error 
by the following truths : 

(2) Things are not the measure of things, nor even 
a measure of things. To measure is fundamentally 
to number, But to number is an act of intelligence. 
It is not a bodily, or even a sensitive, but only an in- 
tellectual act. When, therefore, we say that X is a 
measure of Y, we mean that an intelligence can num- 
ber Y by X;; as in bygone days men measured the dis- 
tance of the sun by the king’s forearm (the ell). 

(6) A thing is not really related to another thing 
merely because it can be or is mentally related to 
another thing. Thus we may measure the disc of the 
sun by the circumference of the earth, as in the decimal 
system. Yet the sun is not really related to the disc of 
the earth. 

(c) The intelligence of man having for its object 
being as such, can mentally relate any one being to 
any other being, and can measure the Immeasurable 
by any of the lowliest things. Thus Creation has been 
called by one of the philosophers ‘the highest defini- 
tion of God,’ as if even the sum total of created beings 
could be a measure of the Uncreated Being. 
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(d) If then the mind of man uses one real being (the 
earth’s disc, or the sun), or one imaginary being (the 
Cartesian System of Co-ordinates), in order to deter- 
mine and express the nature or activity of another 
being, we cannot conclude that the relation to the real 
or imaginary being is a real relation. 


(e) It is undeniable that beings have real relations 
to other beings—e.g., to their efficient cause, to the 
final end. And the beings to which they are thus really 
related are not only a measure, but ¢ze measure of the 
related beings. Where there is no real but onlya 
mental relation, there is no real but only a mental 
measure. 

(f) The motion of a stone falling upon a bank from 
a moving train has a direction, distance, and velocity 
which are only mentally related to the train and to the 
bank. That direction, distance, velocity can be ex- 
pressed without any reference to the train or the bank 
or any other body; but solely by reference to the stone. 
The essential body of reference, the stone, is a tri- 
mensional being which has local motion, determinable 
and expressible in terms of the stone itself. 


Vincent McNassz, O.P. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 
and the analogy between Slavery and Capitalism 


ANY attempts have been made to fasten upon 
Capitalism the blame for the evils of this age. 
In spite of the unrivalled eloquence of our leaders and 
the courage of their followers, no one has succeeded 
in making out an unanswerable case, founded upon 
unimpeachable authority, until now. It has remained 
for one unworthy to put his pen to the word, and there- 
fore to the argument, which shall give Capitalism, and 
its attendant monster, /udustrialism, their death-blow. 
The word is RESPONSIBILITY. 

Before we proceed to the unanswerable argument 
we must name the unimpeachable authority and, as 
words are useless unless defined and definition is the 
one thing words lack in these days, we must first of all 
give definitions. But, we shall find, merely to define 
the words is to imply the argument. The words being 
understood, the compatibilities and incompatibilities 
are obvious. It will only be necessary to add some 
notes. This we shall do, and the blow will have been 
struck. 

The first and most important thing to do is to define 
Catholicism; for the Catholic Church is the unim- 
peachable authority. Here we have our backs against 
the wall. Unless it be admitted that the Catholic 
Church speaks with the authority of God Himself, we 
cannot proceed. It is useless to proceed; for there is 
no other person or institution that makes even the claim 
to such authority, and no lesser authority can be called 
unimpeachable. 


CATHOLICISM. 
Catholicism is that system of belief and practice 
(faith and morals) taught by Jesus Christ, He being 
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God, and by St. Peter and his successors as Vicars of 
Jesus Christ. 

In this system it is believed and taught that man 
has free-will and therefore that men are responsible 
persons owing a reasonable service and love to God 
and meriting either praise or blame from God accordi 
as they serve and love Him well or ill by their deeds 
and works. It is believed and taught that man is 
responsible (i.e. capable of meriting praise or blame 
from God) for his acts and for the willed effects of his 
acts (7.e. the effects which he intends). 

Notes.—1. Responsibility is one of the distin- 
guishing notes of Catholicism. 

2. Where there is no control or where there is 
diminished control there is no responsibility, or there 
is diminished responsibility. 

3. Where there is no responsibility or where there 
is diminished responsibility there is no Catholicism 
or there is diminished Catholicism or Catholicism 
not fully developed or not fully effective. 

4. The development of Catholicism is hindered 
where the responsibility of individuals is diminished. 


SLAVERY. 

Slavery is that system of keeping and binding men 
in which the men are wholly subject to the will of theit 
masters (keepers). Liber est causa sui, servus autem 
ordinatur ad alium. The free man is a cause unto hin- 
self, but for the slave another is responsible. (St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. Ia, Q. 96, art. 4.) 

‘The highest manifestation of life consists in this: 
that a being governs its own actions. A thing whichis 
always subject to the direction of another is somewhat 
of a dead thing. Now a slave does not govern his own 
actions, but rather they are governed for him. Hence 
a man, in so far as he is a slave, is a veritable image of 
death ’ (St. Thos. Aq., Op. xvii, Cap. 14). 
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cars of Notes.—1. The institution of slavery involves 
loss of responsibility or diminished responsibility in 
it man the slave. 





mnsible 2. There is not necessarily any sin in any indi- 
0 God vidual instance of slavery or slave-owning. 
ording 3. Though the Church has never actually con- 
deeds demned slavery, nevertheless, the note of Catholic- 
nan is ism being the responsibility of the individual, the 
blame effect of the influence of the Church was the diminu- 
of his tion and eventually the abandonment of slavery, for 
the two could not permanently co-exist. 
distin- 4. ‘A small number of very rich men has been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring 
ere is poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself’ 
‘there (Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, § 4). 
From this quotation we may gather that the Church 
there has not changed her opinion with regard to slavery, and 
$0 ae still thinks it a system to be discouraged. 
jicism 
dered CAPITALISM. 
shed. Capitalism is that system in which goods are made 
and services rendered at the initiative of and for the 
profit of the lenders of ‘ money.’ 
ae Notes.—1. Though the owner of Capital is, 
their to the extent of his ownership, however little, a 
utem capitalist, nevertheless the name Capitalist is 
him- usually given only to one who depends for the whole 
(St. or a considerable part of his livelihood upon the 
4.) profit accruing to him from the loan of his Capital. 
this 2. The word Capital, though ultimately meaning 
ch is any form of property profitably (i.e. lucratively) 
what usable, usually means money (but not necessarily 
om coined money) or property expressed in terms of 
cane money value. 
ze of 3. The difference between a ‘Capitalist’ and 


a ‘Money-lender’ is in the fact that the former 
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retains control of the use that is made of his Capital 
whereas the latter merely lends money as usury and 
is not concerned as to how it is used. 

4. Though any system of using Capital may be 
called Capitalism, nevertheless the name is xsually 
given only to that system wherein the Capitalist is 
the initiator and receiver of profits under the 
system. Thus when one hears the word ‘ Capitalism’ 
one does not immediately envisage the peasant 
system of Brittany or the nomad system of the 
Desert. One immediately envisages the system 
prevailing in modern England, in Northern Italy, in 
Northern France, in the mining districts of Belgium, 
in the United States of America and in Germany. 

5. In the countries where Capitalism prevails a 
Proletariat, i.e., a class depending upon its labour 
power alone, is always found. 

6. The system called Socialism is one in which 
a number of Capitalists is exchanged for one 
Capitalist, viz., the State. This system is therefore 
even more anti-Catholic than that of Capitalism. 

7. The Capitalist as such is neither maker of 
goods nor user of them: he is simply owner, lender 
and controller of capital. 

8. The Capitalist as such is rightly and properly 
(i.e. without sin) primarily concerned for the profit 
accruing to him from the loan and use of his capital. 

9. The system of Capitalism is one in which 
responsibility for the quality of the goods made is 
taken away from those primarily concerned, viz. the 
producer and the consumer, and placed in the hands 
of those only secondarily concerned for the quality 
of the goods, viz. the Capitalists. 

10. A system wherein a man though responsible 
for his acts is not responsible for the effects of his 
acts is a system wherein responsibility is not fully 
developed. 
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11. A system wherein a man is responsible for 
what he does but is not responsible for the technical 
quality of what his deeds effect is a system wherein 
responsibility is not fully developed. 


12. A system wherein a man is responsible for 
the technical quality but not the intellectual quality 
of what his deeds effect is a system wherein responsi- 
bility is not fully developed. 


13. A system wherein the majority of people 
(i.e. producers) has no responsibility or diminished 
responsibility for the intellectual quality of what its 
deeds effect [7.e. a system in which a small minority 
of the people(z.e. Capitalists) has the sole responsi- 
bility for the intellectual quality of what the deeds 
of the majority effect] is a system wherein responsi- 
bility is not fully developed or is degraded. 


_14. It is obvious that there is not necessarily any 
sin in any individual instance of Capitalism. 


15. Though the Church has not condemned and, 
presumably, cannot condemn Capitalism, neverthe- 
less the note of Catholicism being the responsibility 
of the individual, the effect of the influence of the 
Church will be the diminution and eventually the 
abandonment of Capitalism; for the two cannot 
permanently co-exist. 


INDUSTRIALISM. 


Industrialism is that system in which goods are 
made or services rendered in the mass. The latest 
development of this system is now definitely called 
“mass production.’ It has for its chief means of 
effectiveness : the sub-division of labour, the factory, 
machine production and ‘scientific management,’ 
though not all these means are always present or are 
always equally developed. 
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Notes.—1. In the countries where Capitalism 
prevails the system of Industrialism is always found, 
2. From the point of view of the Capitalist as such 
the chief merits of Industrialism are its profitableness 
(for small profits on each one of many articles made 
or services rendered in the mass amount to more than 
even a large profit on one article made or service ren- 
dered individually) and, what comes to the same 
thing, its economy (for the cost of production is 
greatly reduced when many things are produced 
mechanically in one place under one management). 

3. From the point of view of the user (consumer) 
as such the chief merits of Industrialism are the 
supposed cheapness and convenience of the goods 
made or of the services rendered. 

4. From the point of view of the worker (pro- 
ducer) as such the chief merits of Industrialism are 
regularity and simplicity of employment and re- 
muneration (for the burdens of responsibility 
both for getting work and for the doing of the work 
are reduced and men degraded by Industrialism do 
not even desire responsibility). 

5. It is obvious that there is not necessarily any 
sin in any individual instance of Industrialism. 

6. Though the Church has not condemned and, 
presumably, cannot condemn Industrialism, never- 
theless the note of Catholicism being the responsi- 
bility of the individual, the effect of the influence 
of the Church will be the diminution and eventually 
the abandonment of Industrialism; for the two 
cannot permanently co-exist. 





GENERAL NOTEs. 

There is no act of perfection which is a matter of 
counsel but what in certain cases is a matter of precept, 
as being necessary for salvation. (St. Thos. Aq. 
Summ. Theol., 2a 2@, cxxiv, 3 ad 1.) 
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alism Notes.—1. It is to be observed that in these 
und, descriptions and notes the wswa/ sense of words has 
‘Such been stressed. We are not concerned for the 
eness opposition of writers on Economics—their writings 
made have merely served to confuse the issue. Our 
than object is to clear the issue for ordinary men and 
 ren- especially for those of the household of faith. 
same 2. As neither Capitalism nor Industrialism are ix 
mM is se sinful systems, no person sins who for lawful 
uced purposes makes use of the products or services of 
nt), those systems. Hence there is nothing sinful in the 
mer) use of machine-made goods even by those, if there 
- the be any such, who believe that better goods can be 
oods made by hand. Nor is there any sin in using slave- 
made goods even by those, if there be any such, who 
pro- believe that better men can be made outside slavery. 
| are Nor is there any sin in investing money in 
re- Capitalist or Industrialist enterprises even by those 
ility who realise that individual ownership and control are 
rork more helpful to the full development of Catholicism. 
1 do Nevertheless, there are cases in which a matter of 
counsel becomes a matter of precept, and deliber- 
any ately to foster a system which hinders the full de- 
velopment of Catholicism may sometimes be sinful 
ind, and therefore inimical to salvation. 
jer- 
nsi- Note on DovusiE-Entry Boox-KEeEpine. 
nce This system of book-keeping (said to have been 
illy invented or ‘brought-out’ by a Franciscan Friar of 
‘wo Venice in the fifteenth century) is one in which every 


item of account is regarded in a two-fold manner, 7.¢. 
as being both a debt and a credit. No ‘entry’ can be 
made under this system unless it be debited to one 


of account and credited to another. The system of Capi- 
pt, talism is absolutely dependent upon ‘ double-entry.’ It 
iq. is even probable that, without that system, Capitalism 


could hardly have developed (just as mathematics 
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could hardly have been developed without the Arabic 
or some similar system of numerical notation). The 
reason for this is obvious. The very notion of ‘ profit 
and loss’ is absent in a sizgle-entry system for, in 
“ single-entry,’ receipts and expenditure alone are ade- 
quately recorded and there is no facility in the record- 
ing of debit and credit. In ‘double-entry’ the notion 
of loan is fully developed. Every item of account is 
something owed by some one person or thing to another 
person or thing and for which that other is a creditor. 
It is immensely significant that this system of account- 
ancy should have been developed just at the very 
moment when the civilization of Christendom was suc- 
cumbing to the rising Commercialism. People are in 
the habit of denying that the capitalist, as such, is a 
lender of money. What marvellous mugs we are! 
Why, the capitalist system of account-keeping reeks of 
the notion of loan. Nothing is spent—everything is a 
loan and the distinction between a ‘ loan account’ and 
any other is a merely technical distinction. Abolish 
‘double-entry ’ and you would paralyse the whole of 
modern trade—you would bring Capitalism to the dust. 
Yet ‘double-entry’ is not sinful—it is an admirable 
system of account. It is no more sinful than the steam 
engine—that admirable toy! It is most urgent now, 
when the system of Capitalism stands at the bar of the 
judgment of all honourable and intelligent men, that 
there should be no misunderstandings. We are not 
even hinting, much less declaring, that a certain 
system of accountancy is even slightly wicked in itself. 
We are simply concerned to point out, what is seldom 
or never noticed, that this system came into existence 
at the same time as ‘modern capitalism’ and that it is 
a system admirably adapted to promote not merely the 
development of Capitalism in the world but, and this is 
important, to intensify the capitalistic way of thinking 
—to develop in us a capitalistic mind. This it has cer- 
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tainly done. Everywhere what were formerly simply 
trades, crafts, professions or occupations are now can- 
didly viewed as ‘business ’—that is enterprises in 
which one invests money and from which one expects 
areturn.’ A quite simple country farmer about to pur- 
chase the right to graze cattle on a ‘common’ will 
hesitate to put his money down, however much he needs 
the ‘rights,’ unless he can put the thing to himself as 
a good investment—one yielding its ten per cent. re- 
turn on his outlay. This is a way of looking at things 
quite right and natural to the mere ‘ man of business’ ; 
it is, in the nature of things, quite foreign to the farmer 
or craftsman or professional man as such. Men of 
‘business’ are a necessary part of any nation which 
engages in trading—God keep them. That men of 
‘business’ should be our rulers is bad enough; that 
their way of thinking should permeate and possess the 
minds of whole nations of men is a tragedy compared 
with which war, pestilence and famine fade into insig- 


nificance. 
Eric Gitt, O.S.D. 


APPENDIX. 
Extract from private letter . . Abbey, Feb. 4, 1925. 


“In the last part of the fourth and the first part of 
the fifth centuries the conditions of society were awful 
from the economical point of view—the fabulous wealth 
of some patricians, with tens of thousands of slaves 
scattered in boundless domains, scarcely cultivated, 
scarcely known by their owners. Everything was 
money. Still, were the owners, Christian or not, in a 
state of sin? Who would say that of St. Paulinus of 
Nola, or St. Melania the younger, her husband 
Linianus and of all that society, the names of which we 


*4.e. a return expressible in terms of interest on capital. 
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know so well through the letters of St. Jerome, Paula, 
Eustachium, Blesilla, etc.? They gave up everything 
to follow Christ and so they worked to destroy the 
system, to become saints. But before doing so, just 
when they were practically and in fact owning those 
huge fortunes, who would dare to say that they were 
guilty of any moral sin? The Church was in a way 
benefitting by their immense wealth and so on—-still 
working to destroy the system, patiently, wisely, 
quietly, and canonising the ones who gave the hardest 
knock to it, the ones who became voluntarily poor for 
Christ’s love and sake. 

‘Then it is the whole system which must be de- 
stroyed or disappear—call it as you like. It is for every- 
body to do his best to make the conditions of society 
better, more Christian, more human, by trying to 
destroy Capitalism and Industrialism and by putting 
something else in their place.’ 


Prior, O.S.B., 
Monk of Solesmes. 





A PIONEER OF PREHISTORY 


F the Reverend John MacEnery (1796-1841), an 
obscure Catholic priest of Torquay, had not died 

prematurely, he might have been honoured at the pre- 
sent day with the title of ‘Father’ of English Pre- 
history. During the first five years of the reign of 
George IV he made discoveries which undoubtedly 
proved the existence in England of a prehistoric race 
more ancient than that hitherto known to archaeolo- 
gists—Palaeolithic Man. But the conservatism of the 
scientific world of his day little encouraged_him to 
press home his discoveries ; while lack of funds and ill- 
health prevented him from bringing them before the 
public in book form. 

As a foreword to the story of MacEnery’s ‘ System- 
atic observations of Kent’s Hole and other caverns’ 
in South Devon, of which his monument in the parish 
churchyard of Tor proclaims him to have been the 
pioneer, one must recall the state at that period of this 
type of scientific investigation. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, geology 
was but emerging from an elementary stage, and as a 
separate science and recognised under that name it 
was barely fifty years old. The work of cave research, 
however, had been pushed forward in Germany about 
the end of the eighteenth century; and Cuvier’s mar- 
vellous identification of the extinct mammalia from 
fossil fragments had given it further impetus. In 
England papers had been read to the Royal Society, 
in 1817 and 1821, describing fossil bones discovered 
by workmen while quarrying limestone, at Oreston, for 
the Plymouth breakwater. But it was Buckland, in 
1822, who was the first in this country to make these 
dry bones live, when in his lecture to the same society 
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he described the hyena den of Kirkdale, in the Vale of 
Pickering. From the fossil bones found there he con- 
clusively demonstrated, in his vivid style, that at some 
very remote period hyenas had dragged into the York. 
shire cave the remains of elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, bear, tiger and other species: it surprised 
many of his hearers to learn that wild beasts of an 
apparently warmer climate had once roamed the hills 
and dales of the York moors. When MacEnery con- 
menced his researches Buckland was the acknowledged 
authority, at home and abroad ; and his book, Religuiae 
Diluvianae (1823), laid the foundations of cave ex- 
ploration in England. 

A quotation from MacEnery’s writing will serve to 
record his early impressions of cave exploration. He 
first visited Kent’s Cavern in the company of the 
eccentric Thomas Northmore, who in the previous yeat 
had discovered there fossil remains of extinct animals. 


‘To the following incident I am indebted for my first 
directing my steps towards the Cavern. Having one mort- 
ing in the summer of 1825 chanced to hear a friend (the 
late Captain Welby) express his intention to join an ex- 
ploration party there, I was induced to accompany him. 
We found his relation Mr. Northmore. . . at its entrance, 
surrounded by about a dozen persons, among whom were 
remarked the Commander of the coastguard and his men. 
All were busy in equipping themselves for their expedition 
underground. 

The passage being too narrow to admit more than one 
person at a time (and that in a stooping position), the com- 
pany entered in files, each bearing a light in one hand,and 
a pickaxe in the other, headed by a guide, carrying 4 
lantern before the chief of the band. I made the last of the 
train, for I could not divest myself of certain undefinable 
sensations, it being my first visit to a scene of this nature. 


1This quotation and others to follow are taken from the 
voluminous manuscript of his cavern explorations, now in Tor 
quay Museum, of which a carefully printed copy running to 280 
pages octavo was published in the Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association, 1869. 
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From this account it appears that the explorers dug 
the stalagmite flooring with their pickaxes in search of 
fossils, but found nothing. MacEnery, however, at 
once recognised that superficial excavations were use- 
less, and, seeking a more suitable spot by himself, dug 
the ground and was successful. 


‘They were the first fossil teeth I had ever seen, and 
as I laid my hand on them, relics of extinct —— races 
and witnesses of an order of things which passed away 
with them, I shrank back involuntarily. Though not in- 
sensible to the excitement attending new discoveries, 1 am 
not ashamed to own that in the presence of these remains 
I felt more of awe than joy. But whatever may have been 
the impressions or the speculations that naturally rushed to 
my mind, this is not the place to divulge them: my present 
business is with facts. 


‘I pursued my search in silence and kept my good 
fortune a secret, fearing that amidst the press and avidity 
of the party to possess some fossil memorial of the day my 
discoveries would be damaged or perhaps share the fate of 
those abstracted (on a previous visit) from Mr. Northmore’s 
basket.’ 


These specimens he sent to Buckland, at Oxford, 
whose response was ‘an answer which urged me to 
follow up my good luck.’ A plate to illustrate the 
fossils and some further discoveries was engraved and 
published as ‘ Teeth and bones found in Kent’s Hole, 
near Torquay, Devon, by the Rev. I. McEnery, in 
October, 1825.’? 

Encouraged by the success of his first ventures, he 
undertook a systematic excavation of the extensive 
series of limestone caves, formerly known as ‘ Kent’s 
Hole’ and now as Kent’s Cavern, which range over an 
area of many hundred square feet. To quote his own 
words : 

‘Its contents, moreover, lay generally at considerable 
depths and were rendered inaccessible by the thickness of 
? There is a copy in the Torquay Museum. 
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the stalagmitic floor which everywhere overspread them, 
No satisfactory results could therefore be argued from a 
superficial search here and there; a thorough examination 
both of main branches and of the most intricate involutions 
and secret recesses where many of the precious relics lie 
concealed yet remained a desideratum in science. Stimu- 
lated by former success, I did not hesitate a moment to 
undertake it ; but the work demanded a large acquaintance 
with similar phenomena and a constitution inured to the 
fatigue and proof against the chills incident to sustained 
exertions in unwholesome vaults. In defect of others better 
qualified to accomplish the investigations, I commenced 
digging at the close of 1825, and with little interruption 
have continued it down to the present time with unabated 
spirit’ (probably 1828). 


Much can be done by an enthusiast, and this is ex- 
ceptionally true of MacEnery: his discoveries were 
countless. Within one year he had presented collec- 
tions of his finds to museums at London, Paris, Bristol 
and York. In the last of these institutions there is still 
MacEnery’s accompanying memoir, with comments on 
the specimens by Cuvier and Buckland. The follow- 
ing year, 1827, April 6th, the Geological Society of 
London conferred on him the distinction of election to 
its fellowship—he was then thirty years old—and some 
time later the same honour was bestowed on him by 
the Geological Society of Paris. 

For five years he toiled incessantly, sometimes 
alone, but often assisted by workmen, friends, or well- 
known geologists, exploring not only Kent’s Cavern, 
but also many of the ossiferous limestone caves of 
South Devon, Anstey’s Cove, Chudleigh Rock, Buck- 
fastleigh, Oreston Cave and Berry Head. Through- 
out all these researches he kept in touch with Buckland 
and the brilliant French palaeontologist, Cuvier, to 
whom on different occasions he presented three collec- 
tions of fossils of extinct mammalia. 

That he was no mere wholesale collector of the enor- 
mous quantity of organic remains which he brought to 
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light is evident from the long essays which were in- 
tended to ee cae the drawings and plates of his 
unpublished work. From these it is clear that he had 
studied his finds most minutely, and had in time be- 
come an expert palaeontologist. He was the first to 
discover in the British Isles the terrible sabre-toothed 
tiger, Machairodus latidens. In effect, he may be re- 
garded as one of the founders in this country of its 
Pleistocene palaeontology. 

Although his discoveries of the extinct brute in- 
habitants of the cavern were remarkable, yet those of 
its prehistoric human inhabitants were more so. He 
maintained that not only had he found beneath a thick 
unbroken sheet of stalagmite flint-implements which 
were unmistakably fashioned by the hand of man, but 
also that the flint-implements had been deposited 
before the formation of the stalagmite. To us of the 
twentieth century there is nothing startling in this 
statement ; but to our forefathers, a century ago, it was 
a very astounding theory, for it meant putting back for 
some thousands of years the arrival of the human race 
in Britain. Buckland, in order to avoid the difficulty, 
was ‘inclined to attribute the flints to a more modern 
date by supposing that the Ancient Britons had 
scooped out ovens in the stalagmite and that through 
them the (flint) knives got admission into the deluvium’ 
(the stratum beneath the stalagmite). 

This hypothesis MacEnery proved to be untenable 
by a long series of careful excavations beneath stalag- 
mite which had without doubt never been broken into. 
His different proofs for detecting virgin stalagmite 
need not be detailed here, but a paragraph connected 
with this question from a later*® excavation is of in- 
terest : 


* Possibly after 14th August, 1829, because a few paragraphs 
further on he speaks of a find which we know was made at that 


date. 
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‘ Having cleared away on all sides the loose mould and 
all suspicious appearances, I dug under the regular crust 
(unbroken stalagmite) and flints presented themselves in 
my hand. This electrified me. I called the attention of my 
fellow labourer (Master Aliffe) and in his presence extracted 
from the red marl arrow and lance heads.’ 


He next essayed where the stalagmite was two feet 
thick : 
“About three inches below the crust the tooth of an ox 
met my eye. I called the people to witness the fact, which 
I extracted before Master Aliffe, and not knowing the 
chance of finding flints I then proceeded to dig under it, 
and at about a foot I dug out a flint arrow head. This 
confirmation, I confess it, startled me. I dug again and 
beheld a second, of the same size and colour (black). | 
struck my hammer into the earth a third time, and a third 
arrow head (but white) answered to the blow. This was 
evidence beyond all question. I then desisted, not wishing 
to exhaust the bed, but in case of cavil leaving others an 
opportunity of verifying my statement themselves.’ 


He ends the long discussion with the words : 


‘It is painful to dissent from so high an authority 
[Buckland], and more particularly so from my concurrence 
generally in his views of the phenomena of these caves, 
which three years’ personal observation has in almost every 
instance enabled me to verify.’ 


Before continuing the further development of this 
subject, it may be useful to add a quotation to indicate 
MacEnery’s scrupulous care in noting the exact geo- 
logical position of all finds: 


‘It is generally agreed that for solving the problem of 
their original introduction and their subsequent interment 
in these caves, and ascertaining the epoch of these changes, 
it is essential to know precisely the position and character 
of the remains at the time of their exhumation, circum- 
stances apparently unimportant but which alone at this dis- 
tance of time can lead to a final judgment on these points. 


The further development of the question follows 
naturally from the quotation on flint-implements 
already given. The flints generally reposed in the 
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upper layers of the cave earth which contained the 
extinct fauna, yet they sometimes occurred with the 
fossils. Why therefore did not MacEnery infer what 
to us seems the evident conclusion, and which later 
was suggested by Godwin-Austen: the flints were 
found frequently in the same stratum as the extinct 
fauna, therefore man was the contemporary of the 
mammoth and cave hyena. Was it because MacEnery 
was so intent on proving the priority of the flints to the 
stalagmite covering that he overlooked the full signifi- 
cance of their position beneath it? 
‘This, however, was not the case. He says: 
‘While I incline to the opinion of the post-diluvian 
origin of the flints [man posterior to the extinct mammalia ], 
I feel obliged in candour to state the ground which would 


seem to countenance the opposite hypothesis, as exhibited 
by the circumstances of the (flint) knives.’ 


He then gives three ‘circumstances’ which are in 
favour of the flints belonging to the stratum of the ex- 


tinct fauna. To this discussion alone he devotes fifteen 
pages out of the thirty-five manuscript pages on flint 
implements. But the problem of the priority of the 
flints to the stalagmite was child’s play compared to 
the more complicated question whether or no their 
position further demonstrated that the human race, in 
England, had co-existed with the now extinct mam- 
malia. To point out that the flints occurred among the 
fossils would not in his day have been considered suf- 
ficient evidence, even if it could have been satisfac- 
torily shown that the association of flint-implements 
and bones of extinct mammalia was not due to disturb- 
ances, and the commingling into one promiscuous heap 
deposits of wholly different eras. To-day we recognise 
the valuable testimony of palaeolithic flints, but a 
century ago Buckland and Cuvier had little know- 
ledge of their probable significance. Their science 
had grown up from their painstaking study of fossil 
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remains, and therefore the only strong evidence for 
them would have been human fossil bones unequivo- 
cally occurring with those of the extinct mammalia, 

MacEnery’s great difficulty, therefore, was the lack 
of corroborative evidence from human remains. He 
says: 

‘I have found human bones near the mouth (inside the 
cave) accompanied with pottery, shells and an ornament 
made of bone. They were entombed in a pit excavated in 
the surface of the stalagmite, indicating comparativel 
modern sepulture. . . but in the decidedly diluvium deposit 
no human tooth or bone has revealed itself. Over and over 
again have I reviewed at my leisure every individual tooth 
and bone of my immense collection. . . . From all which 
it may be (concluded) that man did not co-exist in this 
country with the animal population.’ 


This conspicuous absence of human remains among 
such an enormous quantity of fossils —running into 
thousands— was too cogent an argument for Mac- 
Enery. Nevertheless he concludes by saying : 

‘From this period more especially—March, 1827—l 
attached still greater importance to their presence, care- 
fully, cautiously and deliberately scrutinized and noted their 
localities, and looked for fixed and settled grounds for 
building my opinion upon. But this evidence is not perhaps 
yet complete : future enquirers may hereafter light on some 
more decided document to define their epoch.’ ® 

In his writings on flint-implements it is noteworthy 
that he anticipated the distinction of type which was 
later termed palaeolithic and neolithic. In the upper 
deposits of the floor of the cave, beneath a layer which 
he classed as coeval with the Roman epoch, he found 
rude pottery, two polished celts and articles made of 
bone. But in the lower deposits, beneath a thick plate 
of stalagmite, were the flints of which he says: 

‘None appear to have been rubbed or polished, but 
exhibit the rough serrated edge of the original fracture. 

“cf. Lyell’s Principles of Geology. First ed. 1830 and ninth 


ed. 1853. 
5 From internal evidence written probably after 1829. 
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This difference alone may not be sufficient to authorize us 
in assigning to (them) ... a higher antiquity; but the 
absence of other Druidical remains at the depth where the 
flints abound is a negative confirmation. . . . The circum 
stance of their being of ruder workmanship than the sepul- 
chral relics (barrows) inclines us to refer them to an earlier 
date, to the progenitors of those Celts who founded the 
barrows.’ 


Again he writes : 


‘It is rather strange that flint knives have not been 
found with (articles) . . . on the surface, nor pottery found 
with the knives under the crust... . It is singular that 
they never have been traced upwards in the direction of the 
surface. ... A nomadic people, strangers to even the 
rude pottery of a later period. ... In their time metal 
would seem to have been yet unknown, or if known not 
used. They were the mere savage nomads in the very 
infancy of a renewed race, to whom life was yet little re- 
moved from the condition of the beasts they pursued.’ 


He had even advanced so far in his study of palaeo- 
lithic tools as to classify them in a three-fold division 
something analogous to that which thirty years later 


was evolved by Sir John Evans’: 

First, flakes pointed at one end used as arrow or spear 
heads. 

Secondly, ‘ oblong doubled-edged splinters, plain on one 
surface but raised on the obverse and truncated at their 
extremities’: these he considers may have been employed 
as knives or chisels. 

Thirdly, ‘oval shaped discs chipped round to an edge 
from two or three and a half inches across, and some of 
them diminished to a point, like wedges. This part in these 
specimens was observed to be blunted, apparently from 
knocking like a hammer against hard objects; while the 
sides, which in such an operation would not be used, still 
remained sharp. They are obtuse and massive on one side, 
but sliced to an angle at the opposite.’ 


Evans says in his Ancient Stone Implements (1872) : 
‘It is not a little remarkable that among the nine speci- 
mens selected for engraving by Mr. MacEnery, and given 
in his Plate T as knives, arrow heads and hatchets of flint 
* Letter to Prestwich, 25th May, 1859. 
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and chert found in Kent’s Hole, Torquay, three are of a 
distinctly Palaeolithic type and two presumably s0, the 
others being mere flakes but of a character quite in accord. 
ance with their belonging to the same period as the better 
defined types.’ 


To appreciate the value of MacEnery’s researches, 
it must be remembered that while much excellent work 
had been carried out during his time in cavern explora- 
tions, very little had been achieved in the study of the 
concurrence of flint-implements and the fossils of ex- 
tinct animals.” It is true, for example, that Johnson 
in his Journey to the Hebrides, published 1774, had 
remarked that the ancient stone arrow-heads found in 
Raasay ‘must have been made by a nation to which 
the use of metal was unknown.’ This opinion was no 
novelty to the archaeologists of the period, but the 
flint-implements with which they were acquainted were 
mostly of the neolithic type. One exception, how- 
ever, is the historic palaeolithic flint which was found 
about 1690 by John Conyers, antiquarian and apothe- 
cary, near Gray’s Inn Lane, in a gravel-pit: a con- 
temporary account says it was ‘fastened into a shaft 
of a good length,’ and not far from the place ‘ the Body 
of an Elephant’ was dug out. But the real antiquity 
of this flint was unsuspected for over a century and a 
half. 

A still more remarkable exception was the discovery, 
in 1797, by John Frere, F.R.S., of a great number of 
these flints in the diggings of a brickfield near the 
village of Hoxne, Suffolk. The workmen had previ- 
ously unearthed in a layer of sand above them ‘some 
extraordinary bones, particularly a jawbone of enor- 
mous size, of some unknown animal.’ With unusual 
insight, he wrote a letter, as short as it is interesting, 
to the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, stating 
that the flints, ‘if not particularly objects of curiosity 

* Boucher de Perthes began his investigations August, 1837. 
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in themselves, must, I think, be considered in that light 
from the situation in which they were found.’ Their 
geological position, he argued, ‘may tempt us to refer 
them to a very remote period indeed; even beyond 
that of the present world ’—meaning beyond the period 
of the existing physical geography. This letter, which 
exhibits a conspicuous talent of observation, appeared 
in Archaeologia for 1800; and although specimens of 
the flints were presented to the British Museum and to 
that of the Society of Antiquaries, the discovery never 
seems to have aroused any further interest, and the 
incident was forgotten until 1859. 

Considering, therefore, the advance that MacEnery 
had already made in his study of palaeolithic flint- 
implements, in those elementary years a century ago, 
and in view of the fact that the antiquity of man was 
finally solved, not along the lines of the early Con- 
tinental workers, from fossil remains of man, but by 
the work of his hands, MacEnery deserves to be 


ranked among the founders of the science of Palae- 
anthropology. The precise nature of this claim, how- 
ever, will be more fully explained in a later article. 


Kevin Crark, O.P., F.G.S. 


_ Part II will contain an account of his attempt to publish his 
discoveries, and the subsequent fate of his manuscript and 
geological collection. 





HIDDEN TREASURE 
An Army Chaplain’s Adventure 


Sle true story begins in a little English town 
called Wotton-under-Edge, in the Cotswolds, 
about half-way between Bristol and Gloucester, and 
ends in the city of Lille sometime in October in the 
year 1918. 

I am afraid it will be a disconnected, rambling tale, 
full of digressions and irrelevances. When it all hap- 
pened, I was one of the many wanderers on the face of 
France, one in the vast army that was advancing on 
the heels of the Germans in the last phase of the Great 
War. Little wonder if in those stirring days the ramb- 
ling spirit took hold of one’s mind and one’s thoughts. 
Little wonder if the war of movement, even as a 
memory, tends to disconnect one’s thoughts. How- 
ever, the story may recommend itself by its only 
quality, its truth. 

For about six months before becoming a Chaplain 
to the Forces, I used to say Mass on Sundays at 
Wotton-under-Edge and at Dursley for the Belgian 
refugees whom the war had brought into our neigh- 
bourhood. We used to call them the ‘Motor Missions,’ 
because the priest usually travelled to and fro from 
our monastery at Woodchester on a motor-bicycle. 

Among the Belgians at Wotton-under-Edge was one 
whom I shall call Henri. Henri was a painter. I do 
not mean that he was a painter in a specialistic sense. 
He did not produce wild masses of colour on canvas; 
but he served his fellow-men in a humbler and more 
effective manner by painting their houses and doors in 
bold, primary colours. With his colours he could play 
upon the emotions with all the wizard’s power of a 
Pied Piper. He could send the blood coursing through 
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one’s veins with his fiery blood-crimsons, then he would 
freeze the marrow in your bones with a fierce, dazzling 
white. His thick bilious yellows, his blazing blues and 
his flaming greens could leave no one indifferent. 
When Henri heard that I was going to France, he 
took me into his confidence and told me a great secret. 
The secret is now out, and the whole world may know. 
Before the war Henri had carried on his trade of 
painter, house-decorator and paper-hanger in the city 
of Lille. When the Germans threatened the town, in 
their first onrush in 1914, Henri decided to leave Lille 
and go in search of his old father and mother who were 
living in one of the villages near Ypres. Henri’s in- 
tention was to take them off in safety to England. 
Before setting out on this perilous enterprise, which 
he subsequently achieved without mishap, he placed 
a number of valuable bonds in a tin box and buried it 
in his back kitchen. This was a wise precaution in view 
of the fact that he was going to enter Belgium, already 
occupied by the Germans. No doubt the first German 
who should happen to search him would be tempted to 
annex his bonds if he were foolish enough to carry 
them about with him. Now this was the secret he con- 
fided to me. He gave me the name of the street and 
the number of the house, as well as a little diagram 
that would direct me to the exact stone underneath 
which the treasure lay buried. He asked me if ever I 
happened to visit Lille, would I be so kind as to re- 
cover his bonds, which were the fruit of years of hard 
toil? He paid me a compliment in telling me that he 
could trust me absolutely, whereas he put no trust in 
the present occupiers of his house. He bade me to try 
to secure his treasure-trove if possible without letting 
the people of the house know. I promised him that, 
should I ever visit Lille, I would do my very best for 
him. The little diagram (which I still possess) was 
tucked away in my pocket-book, where it remained 
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almost forgotten and scarcely regarded as anything 
more than an interesting little document having about 
it the makings of a romance which would probably 
never materialise. 

My first seven months with the British troops in 
France were spent about Ypres. This was followed by 
a trip to the Somme which ended up in the memorable 
stampede from Cambrai to Amiens when the Germans 
made their last desperate effort. All this time Lille 
seemed as remote as Patagonia. Thus for nearly two 
years the little map remained as securely buried in my 
pocket as the treasure in the back kitchen in Lille. 

As all the world knows, Lille was occupied by British 
troops in October 1918. It is not true that I was with 
the conquering heroes who made the triumphal entry 
to receive the wild applause and to be watered with the 
tears of the inhabitants. But we were not many miles 
away enjoying our own little ovations entering two or 
three villages a day. It was a more pleasant sort of 
war than we had been accustomed to. The Boches 
just cleared off as quickly as they could, and we seemed 
only too glad to let them out-strip us in the race. 
Those were thrilling, delirious days. The French flag 
was flying everywhere, and everyone seemed to pos- 
sess a blue, white and red emblem of some sort. We 
wondered how all these symbols of French nationality 
could have survived four and a half years of German 
occupation, but the mystery was solved when we were 
informed that the business-like Boches had done a 
roaring trade selling these patriotic flags and badges 
before they departed. Anyhow, the Germans had now 
gone. The British had come and everyone was wildly, 
hysterically happy. 

On one eventful day the order came through that 
we were to stand fast in our onward rush for a few days’ 
rest while some other battalion amused itself pursuing 
the enemy. Now it may have been that I saw the word 
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on one of those white stones that mark the kilometres 
in France, or perhaps it was the guardian angel of 
buried treasures who whispered the word in my ear; 
but the fact is that in some subconscious manner the 
word Lille presented itself to my mind. The mental 
process (as the psychologists would say) ended with 
the happy conclusion that Lille could be reached on a 
bicycle. 

Henri’s diagram was dug from the depths of a 
pocket, as crammed and assorted as to its contents as 
any schoolboy’s, and all the thrilling possibilities of a 
Stevensonian adventure smote me as in a vision. 

The fact that Lille was out of bounds to all ranks 
did not daunt me. Was it not a notorious fact that 
padres defied all rules and regulations? They were 
not really soldiers—only ‘ camouflaged parsons,’ iz the 
war but not of it, and every allowance was made for 
their ignorance and disregard of military etiquette. A 
couple of hours of bumping and skidding over greasy 
roads on that ponderous machine known as the ‘ service 
bicycle’ brought me to what had once been one of the 
gates of the fortified city of Lille. The Germans had 
in their efficient way proved the futility of obsolete 
fortifications by blowing all the gates up. 

The large military policeman on guard at the gate 
asked me, in a very pronounced Irish accent, for my 
pass. I tactfully disregarded his request and asked him 
which part of Ireland he came from; and when he 
realised that I was a fellow-countryman and a priest, 
he did not press further to see the pass which I did not 
possess. 

Reluctantly I had to forgo my desire for sight-seeing. 
I was only able to see just as much of the town as he 
who cycles may see. 

The town was an extraordinary mixture of the sad 
and the gay. It was like a city in process of rising from 
the dead. The tramways were deserted. The overhead 
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electric wires were hanging in festoons or trailing along 
the ground and were being used as swings by the 
gamins of the street. There was little or no traffic, 
Only an occasional British lorry lumbered awkwardly 
over the cobbles. Shops and cafés were shuttered and 
lifeless. Yet the whole place was beflagged, the streets 
were thronged, the whole city was en féte. 

I enquired for the Rue St. André, and everyone told 
me that it was tout droit, which means ‘straight on,’ 
and not ‘ all right,’ as a Third Form boy once told me, 
I continued straight on, asking, asking all the way. At 
last good luck smiled upon me. A pleasant-looki 
man upon whom I inflicted my carefully prepare 
French sentence, which I was already tired of hearin 
myself repeat, answered in excellent English. He had 
been a lace manufacturer in Nottingham, and had set 
up a lace business in Lille. He gave me very clear 
and detailed instructions as to how I could reach the 
place I wanted. 

Within ten minutes I was knocking at the door 
which bore Henri’s name and announced, in large, 
over-ornate characters, that he was a painter, decorator 
and paper-hanger. Here I entered on the most diffi- 
cult stage of my undertaking. I had to walk circum- 
spectly and feel my way. After all, you cannot walk 
into a strange house and begin to dig up the floor of 
the back kitchen without exciting comment, and even 
resentment. (The fact that I was wearing khaki gave 
me a considerable advantage, because the British unt- 
form was as yet a novelty and our troops had 7 
recently been hailed as the liberators of the town. 
explained to the tired-looking little Frenchman who 
seemed to be in temporary possession of the house 
that I was a friend of Henri’s. 

He received me very kindly, and invited me to drink 
the inevitable cup of coffee. We talked of the amaz- 
ing events of the week. He told me the long story of 
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German terrorism, of their requisitions and plunder- 
ings, and all the soul-shattering horrors that Lille had 
endured during the past four years. We talked of 
this and of that, of peace and of war—of everything 
under the sun; but steered clear of the one topic upper- 
most in my mind—the hidden treasure. At last my 
host, having exhausted all his conversational resources, 
stood up and bade me ‘Good-bye,’ and announced 
that he must go off and collect the family ration of 
bread, which was being doled out at the Town Hall. 
He left me to carry on conversation at long range, so 
to speak, with his wife and daughter, who were in bed 
with influenza in an adjoining room. 

When the fatron had departed I took the oppor- 
tunity of reconnoitring the spot where the treasure was 
reported to be buried. I found that details of arrange- 
ment of the back kitchen tallied perfectly with the 
diagram. To my great joy I found, in front of the 
pump, what I took to be the blue slab under which the 
object of my quest lay buried. But, eu mihi! it was 
cemented somewhat after the fashion of a German pill- 
box. I tried to picture myself breaking it open with- 
out attracting notice. Besides, where was I to find 
tools to cope with such a job? There was only one 
thing to be done: I must let the little Frenchman into 
the secret, enlist his sympathy, and hope for his help. 

He took a very long time in getting his bread. Con- 
sequently I told the two women the great secret in 
order to explain why I was still waiting for Monsieur. 
There was a great flutter of excitement, and the young 
girl said, ‘Oh yes, I know; the little blue slab in the 
rabbit-house.’ This remark struck me as extraordin- 
ary, because the slab I had discovered was not in the 
rabbit-house, but in front of the pump. 

After what seemed to be hours of waiting, our friend 
returned with the bread, and looked somewhat sur- 
prised to find me still on the scene. I told him my 
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story and showed him the slab in front of the pump, 
He did not seem enthusiastic. He just grunted, and 
eyed me as if I were some sort of wild fool looking for 
needles in haystacks or searching the ocean for a wave. 
However, I managed to convince him to the point of 
producing a big hammer and a chisel. He applied his 
tools, and after much wielding of his hammer he 
managed to knock a chip or two from the stoutly- 
cemented block. It seemed a hopeless task. It was 
like storming a German ‘pill-box’ with a pop-gun. 
My hopes began to sink. Then a tap on the stone re- 
vealed the fact that it was hollow. With one or two 
very hefty blows of the hammer he knocked a hole in 
the stone. To our dismay we heard the bits of stone 
drop with a splash into the hollow depths of a well! 
The old fellow gave me a withering look, and asked 
me what sort of treasure I expected to find in a well. 
I felt a pretty fool, and mumbled by way of reply a 
line from the old song : 
‘ Truth in a well 
Was said to dwell.’ 

I began to wonder whether it was all some mad prac- 
tical joke on the part of Henri. But no; Henri was 
not that sort of fellow. It was quite certain that the 
treasure was to be found somewhere. 

Then I remembered Mademoiselle’s remark about 
the rabbit-house. A more careful study of Henri’s 
very roughly drawn diagram showed me that the 
treasure was hidden, not in front of the pump, but just 
to the side behind a green door—in fact, in the un- 
savoury-looking place that was being used as the rabbit- 
house. The place was fenced in so as to control the 
rabbits, and the floor was about a foot deep in straw 
and litter, so that no slab could be seen. 

Then I announced to our friend of the hammer and 
chisel that the treasure must be hidden here, and that 
if the straw was removed the blue slab would be dis- 
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closed. At this point I began to suspect from his 
manner that, Frenchman though he was, he was not 
my ally. I could see he was trying to thwart me. He 
assured me solemnly, by this and by that, that no blue 
slab was there, but that the whole place was tiled with 
red. I remembered what David said in excessu mentis 
suae. The very vehemence of his denial made me 
suspicious. He seemed to think me absurdly un- 
reasonable when I suggested that the best proof would 
be to remove the straw so that I could see for myself. 
He was deeply hurt to think that I should doubt his 
word. He made some feeble remark about the stupid- 
ity of disturbing his rabbits needlessly. I am not much 
good at arguing at the best of times, and I felt very 
much handicapped trying to argue in French. There- 
fore I decided on deeds. I myself dug up the straw, 
regardless of the feelings of the rabbits, and there, 
sure enough, was the blue slab. The old villain was 
honest enough not to feign surprise. His only emotion 
seemed to be disgust. 

The transporting of innumerable rabbits took some 
considerable time. Then we got to work with the 
hammer and chisel. It was no hollow space this time, 
but cement all the way down. It was most discourag- 
ing. We dug for over an hour and unearthed nothing. 
The old fellow seemed to take a wicked joy in the fact 
that our task was fruitless, and he kept on saying 
gleefully, ‘ Voyez-vous, rien du tout, rien du tout.’ The 
constant repetition of this silly refrain began to annoy 
me, and I was just going to warn him that, if he said it 
again, I would ram him down the well we had just 
opened, when my depression turned to joy on seeing 
the glint of tin by the candlelight. It was the top of 
a treacle tin. Another half-hour of vigorous work, and 
we unearthed the whole tin, very much battered at one 
end. I seized the tin, and saw through the broken end 
that it contained neatly-wrapped-up bundles of paper. 
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The little Frenchman was all for opening the tin there 
and then. But I was in a hurry; I had a journey 
before me, and it was already dark. I sped home with 
the satisfied feeling of having accomplished a good 
half-day’s work. When I counted the spoils I dis- 
covered that I had rescued about £250, and won the 
everlasting gratitude of Henri. 


BERNARD Detany, O.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 
Sir, 

Whilst admiring the outspoken sentiments in your September 
editorial concerning Catholic newspapers published in England, 
I should like to comment on your remarks about the large space 
allotted to the affairs of the sister isle. Surely you are aware 
that the majority of Catholics in England are children of the 
sister isle either by birth or blood? 

Catholicism flourishes in England mostly in industrial areas 
—witness the fewness of Churches and Catholics in England’s 
agricultural districts—outside Lancashire. It is this majority 
then that reads our Catholic newspapers. Have they not the 
right to know of the doings of their Mother Country? And can 
the editors of these newspapers be blamed for giving the people, 
i.e. readers, what they want? This plea is put forwar 
theatrical managers when their productions are objected to. 
Again, is not the meaning of the word ‘ Catholic’ universal for 
everybody? The reason why ‘nearly all our papers have an 
Irish atmosphere’ is because the very large majority of their 
readers are Irish. Not until England is very much more con- 
verted will the Church in this country be healthy enough to 
produce a paper that will appeal to English readers. 

Like yourself, sir, I wish God to speed that day. 


Yours, etc., 
A Constant READER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La Viz DE Ste. CuarreE D’Assise. By Camille Mauclair. (Piazza, 
Rue Bonaparte, Paris; 1924.) 


This exquisite biography should be read not only by the 
daughters of St. Clare but by all who love human idealism 
dedicated to divine things. The language in which it is written 
can be detected even by a foreigner to be admirable and choice. 
In phrases of delicacy and tenderness the character of the Saint, 
her nobility of miind, her sensitiveness to all of good report, 
her intrepid devotion to the cause of Poverty and the fragrant 
perfume of her love of God are set in front of the reader, vivid, 
human and austere. M. Mauclair makes use of the new 
psychology in order to open up the cloistered energies of her 
soul, but he does it with such admirable restraint and deftness 
as to convince us of its helpfulness in explaining so inviolate a 
temperament as was hers. Indeed we do not know anywhere 
in literature pages so exact and so carefully balanced as those 
which tell of her spiritual relationship with St. Francis, her 
attraction for him void of any baseness, the virginal radiance 
of the two lives with their human affection so divinely welded. 

The point of view of the author is expressed on p. 225: ‘ Il 
n’est pas méme besoin d’étre catholique pour offrir un sincére 
tribut d’admiration respectueuse 4 ces deux €étres qui in- 
carnérent une des supériorités essentielles de l’Ame humaine ; 
le dévouement logique, total, absolu, 4 un idéal mdrement 
médité et librement choisi: l’acceptation joyeuse de tous les 
sacrifices pour le service de cet idéal ; la constance de l’example ; 
la victoire de la volonté sur le moi périssable. Quiconque 
vénére la vie de l’esprit saluera en ces deux créatures un de ces 
états de souverainté morale et mentale qui honorent les pos- 
sibilités humaines.’ 

The author does not write as a Catholic, and yet no one 
could with greater insight describe the mysteries of her life or 
of St. Francis’, see them and make us see them too, He cannot 
be far from the Kingdom of the Faith. The life of the Saint, 
which fell between July 11, 1194, and August 11, 1253, was not 
altogether one of peace even when her vocation had been left to 
its tranquil development; nor indeed till two days before her 
death was she sure that the desires of St. Francis for her con- 
vent would be accepted and defended by the Papacy. The 
quarrels which the absolute non-possession principle occasioned, 
the cruelties that marked them, the blood and fire and schism 
that inflamed them were already beginning in her own time; 
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even St. Francis had not been spared the knowledge of them, 
nor a share in them. But the valiant soul kept its own fragrant 
garden of peace where it dwelt, like the minute garden at St, 
Damiano, which remains much as she made it, graced with 
lilies, violets and roses, and commanding a wide vision of the 
countryside, Mount Subasio, and the Portiuncula, and the 
Shrine raised by Elias to his Father, the splendour of which 
is made bearable to a lover of St. Francis by its beauty of archi- 
tecture and the frescoes of Cimabue and Giotto, We know the 
perfect stillness of her soul during these excursions and alarms, 
for when she lay dying it was the Canticle of the Sun she asked 
to be read to her. The welcome of ‘ sister death’ was the wel- 
come shown a friend who is to take us to our best friend of all, 
The closing pages of the hook (pp. 225-230) are lyrical and 
powerful, moving the reader strangely to that breathless ex- 
pectancy which the ending of a masterpiece of literature de- 
mands. It is a masterpiece indeed. 
B.J. 


Curist in His BRETHREN. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated by 
Irene Hernaman. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; 
6/-.) 

This is a beautiful book, and it will be strange if many who 
peruse its pages are not fired with the ambition to take their 
share in the noble endeavour ‘to restore all things in Christ.’ 
The scope of the work is best indicated by its divisions; the 
first part treating of the three great laws of our common life in 
Christ, and the second of the three great means of apostolate; 
while its eminent practicality is proved at once by such chapter 
headings as ‘Why should we love?’ ‘What should be the 
limit of our love?’ ‘ The power of example,’ ‘ Sins of omission,’ 
‘The means, condition and fruits of the Apostolate of Prayer,’ 
and ‘ The doctrinal basis and f ictical implication of the Apos- 
tolate of suffering.’ 

It speaks volumes for the earnestness and enthusiasm of an 
author that he is able to captivate his readers even through the 
medium of an awkward translation; but at the same time, in 
justice to Miss Hernaman, it must be acknowledged that Pére 
Plus does not write French that is at all easy to render into 
English, and we cannot but be grateful to her for widening the 
circle of influence of a book which will not fail to do an 
immense amount of good. we. 


[Other book reviews are unavoidably held over until next 
month,—Ep1rTor. | 
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r 
a EDITORIAL NOTES 
d with 
of the Catholic Newspapers. 
th. In The Tablet (October 24th, 1925) we read the 
F archi- following : 
ow the ‘Bad luck has once more spoilt a good idea. Father 
arms, Bede Jarrett, our English Dominican Provincial, lately had 
asked the bright plan of ‘‘ taking ten Catholics at haphazard and 
1e wel- asking them two questions,’’ namely :— 
es = 1. Do you buy a Catholic weekly paper? 
a 2. What chiefly do you buy it to read? 
re de- Bows drawn at a venture are often drawn in vain, and 
many a bullet finds a wrong billett. This has been the 
B.J. Dominican Provincial’s fate, His ‘“ haphazard’’ brought 
him ten pairs of replies, which are mostly so poor that it 
ted by has required all Father Bede Jarrett’s well-known literary 
Ltd. : skill to work them up into even a moderately readable 
: article for BLACKFRIARS, the Dominican monthly. Indeed, 
his luck has been so bad that most of the respondents to 
y bes his questionnaire seem to be minors. ‘‘ The usual answer 
* “3 given to Question 1 was ‘No, I don’t buy it myself, but 
a they usually take it at home.’’’ Here we have the minor’s 
thers characteristic mixture of disdain and reverence for the 
” 8 Domestic Powers—for the mysterious ‘‘ they.’? To Ques- 
plate ; tion 2 Father Bede Jarrett gives us four or five pages of 
mye answers. To be candid, they are hardly worth so many 
= lines. As the whole article is composed on the bad prin- 
wastes.” ciple of alluding vaguely and generally to the various 
mts Catholic papers and their contents instead of giving verifi- 
Apos- able references, we cannot say how far the comments are 
f just or unjust, in the main. There is, however, one allusion 
- which we can identify, namely, some words about The 


h the Tablet’s article ‘‘ Of Lenten Pastorals’’ which appeared on 
March 1, 1924. The minor who has obliged the Dominican 
Provincial with his views upon this article turns out to be 
a man or woman who cannot even read; and therefore we 
will only say that we sympathise deeply with Father Bede 
Jarrett on the miscarriage of a happy thought. Perhaps 
he will try again. It would be useful if “ they’’—the 
Philistine plutocrats who put down their tuppences for the 
sprightly Universe and their sixpences for the ponderous 
Tablet—would give us their views.’ 
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This comment, we think, is an example of that 
vague allusiveness which is meant to pass as argument, 
Father Bede Jarrett’s critic first says that ‘ most of the 
respondents to his questionnaire seem to be minors,’ 
and then the criticism serenely ends up with the 
assured conviction that the respondents to both ques- 
tions were actually all minors, for the critic says that 
it would be useful if ‘they ’—presumably the elders 
and majores—would give us their views. 

The writer who has taken us to task rightly lays 
great stress on the need for an accurate reading of the 
words one is criticising. We respectfully recommend 
the practice of his own preaching to himself; and we 
ask him to re-read the last nine replies in Father Bede's 
article with this question at the back of his mind, ‘ Was 
this person a minor?’ But,—Dz¢stinguo minorem. 

But what is a minor? The Oxford Dictionary says 
that a minor is one who has not attained his majority, 
or, advectively, it may mean a person of no importance, 
for instance a minor poet, and again it may mean the 
younger of two brothers in a school, as Jones minor. 
We may eliminate for the moment that delightful per- 
son, Jones minor; and we can only hope that the other 
two classes are strongly represented among the readers 
of Catholic newspapers. If they are not, then let 
editors examine their consciences. In any case, the 
gay, irresponsible young people with whom wily 
money-lenders will have no dealings and the vast crowd 
that makes up the ordinary ruck and run of humble 
folk (with votes but no ambitions to be editors) have 
at least a right to express their views. 

It happens that Father Bede Jarrett’s article on 
Catholic Newspapers in our October number, and the 
Editor’s remarks on the same subject in August and 
September have brought letters from several readers. 
The correspondents do not state their ages; but we 
know that one is actually the Editor of a dignified and 
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f that responsible Catholic periodical. Therefore we set 
ment, down extracts from their letters in the hope that they 
of the may provide views of the kind that 7e Tablet would 
nors, consider useful. 

ph. One correspondent laments that 

ja ‘Unfortunately we have nothing in England to corres- 
S that pond to the American Commonweal, America, or The 
elders Catholic World. There is indeed The Tablet, but it is 


partly a newspaper and has no popular appeal such as 
these three have. It has a good literary standard; but if 


fy. it is high it is also dry. . . . The word “ press,’’ however, 
e usually connotes newspaper press: and it is here that, in 
mend the opinion of many, the Catholics of England are badly 
id we served. The first business (would to Heaven it were the 
‘ede’s only business !) of a newspaper is to provide news: if a 
“Was religious paper, religious news, primarily news of what 
Catholicism is doing. And this part of their job the English 
o. Catholic newspapers, with ‘‘stunts’’ after the manner of 
Says their secular contemporaries, do pretty well, if generally 
rity, with little sense of proportion. For example, the Apostolic 
ance Constitution, Umbratilem, of last year is more important 
’ news than the speeches of half-a-dozen congresses; but it 
n the doesn’t get translated and printed. . . . The good news of 
anor. Christianity at large, Ego sum resurrectio et vita, Quaerite 
per- ergo primum regnum Dei et iustitiam eius: et haec omnia 
other roa aga vobis still waits to be properly reported by the 
atholic press. 
aders ‘Instead we get columns of unnecessary controversy. . . 
n let The Editor of The Sower wrote recently : ‘*I am convinced 
, the that Catholics themselves are very much bored by the 
wily torrential stream of controversy and trivial refutations 
oman which they are expected to attend to, and I think that this 
is one of the reasons why the circulation of various Catholic 
mble journals remains much less than it ought to be, in spite of 
have unlimited opportunities and encouragements’’; not only 
bored but rather scandalised as well. Anglican bishops, 
> on high church canons and modernist moderators can some- 
: times be very rude where the Catholic Church is concerned ; 
| the but that is no reason why, when we have to take notice of 
and them, we should treat them with less than unimpeachable 
lers. courtesy and consideration. . . . It is one of the unfairest 
: we and most common breaches of charity to apply Catholic 
standards to the words and actions of non-Catholics or 
and non-Christians who do not recognise the test. A religious 
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paper should be religious, and ours are often simply sec 
tarian, mightily concerned lest they ‘ give anything away’ 
to their religious rivals. . . . 

Another reason for the dreariness of Catholic newspapers 
is to be found in their fear of shocking their supporters (or 
financiers) by independent views outside matters of faith or 
morals. . . . A little plain speaking, a little space devoted 
to the expounding of independent and unpopular views, a 
little less co-operation with contemporary “ stunts,”’ a little 
less newspaper hero-worship, a little better manners, a 
little more of the temper of the Editor of The Month and 
less of that of the proprietors of The Daily Express, would 
increase the dignity, the usefulness and the Catholicity of 
our newspapers. 

‘ Again, it is of no use trying ‘‘ to cater for every class of 
reader.’” A weekly journal cannot be devotional, didactic, 
exegetical, a purveyor of social snippets, an authority on 
chess or cross-word puzzles, literary, directive, apologetical, 
apostolic and controversial all at once, in twenty-four 
pages, and for twopence or even sixpence a week, and still 
be a religious journal. . . . I do not believe that there is 
not a Catholic public for a religious paper; I do believe 
that there is not a religious paper for a Catholic public.’ 

Another correspondent who says he is not a Catho- 
lic, but sees and reads quite a number of Catholic 
papers, such as The Universe, The Catholic World 
and occasionally BLACKFRIARS and Pax, makes severe 
strictures. He says: 

‘I do think that there are very many earnest Catholics 
who would give their lives for the Conversion of England, 
and many are making strenuous and prayerful efforts to- 
wards that end. Yet I say in all sincerity that this can 
never happen until Catholics, I was going to say, become 
Christians ; but what I mean is that not until Catholics as 
a whole show forth in their lives that spirit of Christianity 
without which we are none of His. Non-Catholics will take 
no notice of their appeal and will not be swayed by any 
theological discussions or verbal efforts to prove that the 
Catholic Church has in its keeping the keys of Heaven.’ 

This is putting the case at its worst, and it is ex- 
travagant, though no doubt sincerely meant. Father 
Bede Jarrett reminded us in his article that St. Francis 
de Sales has been chosen by the late Holy Father as 
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the patron of journalists. It was a maxim of the 
‘Gentleman-Saint’ that more flies are caught with 
honey than with vinegar. If the Saint’s spirit of kind- 
liness and charity prevailed more among those who 
are his official clients, and if Catholic journalists were 
more ready to win an opponent than to win a verbal 
victory, then the tone and temper of our newspapers 
would be different, the tempers of our critics would be 
sweeter and our opportunities for good would be 
boundless. 

Pitt once asked, ‘ What is that makes an orator?’ 
and he gave the simple answer, ‘ His audience.’ We 
may adapt the question thus, ‘ What is it that makes a 
newspaper?’ and answer, ‘Its readers.” Catholics 
get the press they deserve, for Editors say they give 
the public what it wants. All criticism by Catholics 
of Catholic newspapers is self-criticism, Perhaps then 
the first step towards improving our newspapers is to 
improve ourselves. 


Was William of Ireland an Irishman? 


A correspondent writes : 


‘In BLackFriars for July last is a paper (“‘A Causeway 
and a Cross’’) on the ‘“‘ Eleanor Crosses,” a liberal part of 
which is devoted to ‘‘ William of Ireland,” the ‘‘ Ima- 
ginator.’’ The writer of the article says that William of 
Ireland was an Irishman. He seems not to quote from the 
original deeds, but from two other writers; and I venture 
to think the original is all in Latin, and that the French 
‘“‘de’’ has been retained as an integral part of his family 
name, as was common in England a century and more 
later than the date of the Eleanor Crosses. 

‘There was an English family of de Ireland, later Ire- 
land, supposed to trace back to Lancashire; but a Thomas 
de Ireland was a witness to a Yorkshire deed in 1284. As 
a place name, the Imperial Gazetteer of 1872 gives Ireland 
a hamlet in the parish of Southills, Bedfordshire. There 
may have been other places of the name amongst the 
thousands of forgotten places; but one is enough to refute 
the assertion that William of (de) Ireland was Irish.’ 
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One can only say that the fact that there are tiny 
hamlets in England called Ireland would not prove 
conclusively that the aforesaid William did not come 
from the larger and more famous (or should we say 
notorious ?) Toshend Still, when we remember that 
Ireland is to this day a family name in Rutland and 
Northamptonshire, and that the writer of the article 
was dealing with the Eleanor Crosses of that part of 
the country, we see that there is point in our corres- 
pondent’s suggestion. Names are certainly sometimes 
very misleading. The Irelands are more often than not 
English, the Welshes are Irish, French does not de- 
note a Frenchman and the name English is common 
among Irishmen. After all, what’s in a name? 


Blackfriars or Black Friars? 


Speaking of names, The Tablet (October 24) says :—‘ From 
Rome comes the query : Why sometimes ‘‘ Black Friars” and 
at other times ‘‘ Blackfriars’’ in references to Dominicans and 
Dominican life?’ Both forms are certainly used to name the 
English sons of St. Dominic; but we imagine that only the 
compound form is used to indicate a building or the remains of 
a building, or a place with Dominican associations. Thus we 
have Blackfriars Bridge, Blackfriars Station and, in most of 
our large towns, we have generally a Blackfriars Street. The 
Tablet says ‘The Black Friars at Oxford live at Blackfriars, 
Oxford.’’ We wish that many of our correspondents knew this. 
Some seem to think that we live at Blackwell’s, since they 
insist on addressing their letters to 49 Broad Street. We may 
cap The Tablet’s story about the dark-skinned community by 
saying that someone seriously asked if Blackfriars, Oxford, was 
an establishment for the dusky undergraduates from equatorial 
regions. There is another Blackfriars in Oxford, in the parish 
of St. Ebbe’s, where the second Dominican Priory once stood. 
On account of the proximity of the gas-works (surely for no 
other reason) Preacher’s Lane in this part has become Gas 
Street. When the Black Friars returned to Oxford some four 
years ago the Railway failed to deliver a large box addressed to 
Blackfriars, Oxford. Complaints brought the explanation that 
they had tried to deliver it in the Gas Street area, Then came 
the retort : ‘Oh! we’ve moved, you know; we left there nearly 
four hundred years ago.’ Tue Eprror. 
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T has been reserved for our own age—the age of 
wireless telegraphy, of ships like floating towns, 
of monopoly, of millionaires and of mammoth beauty- 
choruses, the age in which four out of every five get it 
and in which no man may afford the handicap of un- 
attractive teeth—it has been reserved, I say, for this 
age of ours to produce a heresy which eclipses all 
heresies. 

We have seen the savage Puritanism of the Com- 
monwealth, when men denied that the worship and 
service of God could be other than things of gloom 
and horror. We have seen the cold, dispassionate 
rationalism of the age of Voltaire, when faith was con- 
temptuously dismissed as mere superstition and when 
the continued presence of Our Lord upon earth was 
spurned as a childish fable. We have seen a revival 
of Manichaeism, though nowadays they call it Christian 
Science. A new Puritanism has initiated and directed 
the Prohibition movement in America; and has made 
it illegal to sell cigarettes in the state of Kansas and 
elsewhere. We have seen, at one time or another, 
every article of the Christian Faith denied by men who 
called themselves Christians. We have seen God’s 
Vicar on Earth locked up like a dangerous criminal, 
ridiculed, insulted and despised. And now the crown- 
ing horror is upon us; I have seen it blatant and un- 
ashamed in America, though I believe it has not yet 
crossed the Atlantic. But it will come. For it has 
behind it the power of American finance. 

ew things are more nauseating nowadays than all 
the modern cant about the Ideals of Big Business, 
Efficient Salesmanship, Truth in Advertising and all 
the rest of the nonsense. Not that Big Business must 
necessarily be dishonest, simply because it is big and 
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business-like. Not that a salesman cannot be efficient 
without being a charlatan. Not that a true advertise- 
ment is a contradiction in terms. That is not the point, 
The point is that, as a general rule, business ethics ate 
necessarily about as far removed from Christian ethics 
as it is possible to imagine, that the ideals of salesman- 
ship—as displayed in the innumerable swindling cor- 
respondence courses on the subject—consist merely 
in enabling you to make the ‘ prospect’ buy something 
that he does not want; whilst, as to advertisement, we 
may perhaps say with Mr. Chesterton that the only 
possible defence of most advertisements is that no- 
body believes them. It is interesting to speculate as 
to the diet of a man who set himself solemnly to eat 
and drink the various things which are proclaimed from 
every pinnacle and high place as being, each one, essen- 
tial to the preservation of health. He would be living, 
perhaps, on a variety of medicinal salts, on porridge, 
whisky and auto-suggestion. 

In short, when all is said and done, the aim of all 
“ business’ is the making of money. Competition, ad- 
vertisement and the rest are by-products. Money is 
the ultimate end, money in your pocket and not in the 
other fellow’s. It is absurd to pretend that the ament- 
ties, the loans, the amalgamations and so forth are dic- 
tated by any spirit of genuine altruism. A customer 
is treated with.a certain measure of consideration be- 
cause it pays. A fellow business-man is helped because 
he will send business your way. It pays to do an oc- 
casional good turn. It pays to be genial and courteous 
to a ‘prospect.’ It pays to advertise. It even pays to 
be honest—sometimes. In other words, business ethics 
are based upon the one fundamental question—Will 
it pay? , 

The Christian ethical code, on the other hand, 1S 
based on the question—Is it right? The two things 
are at variance on a first principle. 
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The next point that we shall make carries no accu- 
sation with it and is expressly conditional. If a man 
definitely and openly seeks to take the necessary first 
principle of business enterprise, and to make it into 
a first principle of conduct, he cannot ipso facto be a 
Christian. He can only live up to his adopted ethical 
code by successful and persistent indulgence in the 
sin of avarice. And if he chooses to regard successful 
avarice as the criterion of moral excellence, he must 
recognize the complete and fundamental opposition 
between his own philosophy, or religion, and Chris- 
tianity. 

Still, it is a little unpleasant, even a little unfashion- 
able nowadays, to be forced into an open denial of all 
things Christian. And the new heresy of which I now 
speak—this new -sebmtag es of the Faith—professes 
to effect a reconciliation between these two irreconcil- 
able things. In a word, it seeks to make avarice into 
a Cardinal Virtue. 


So far as I know, the most important expositions of 
the tg are to be found in two books entitled res- 


pectively The Business Man of Syria and The Mar 
Nobody Knows. The former, if I remember rightly, 
is published pseudonymously; the latter is by a Mr. 
Bruce Barton, a well-known American publicist. Both 
books have attracted a great deal of attention in 
America and have had large sales. 

Our Lord is presented first and foremost as ‘the 
founder of modern business.’ Great stress is laid upon 
that incident after the Finding in the Temple when, 
in reply to His Mother’s anxious question, He said : 
‘How is it that you sought me? Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father’s business?’ Note that 
word business. It is clear (is it not?), say these egre- 
gious idiots, that our Lord had definitely abandoned 
His family in order to attend to ‘business’ matters. 
He regarded ‘ business’ as supremely important. He 
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was all for efficiency, hustle, quick turn-overs and s9 
forth; He did not wish to be interrupted by a lot of 
domestic trifles. He was a first-class hundred per cent, 
business man, brooking no interference with the ear- 
nest propagation of His ‘business.’ And of course it 
is absurd to side-track the issue by any silly specula- 
tions as to whether the words in the Greek translated 
“business ’’ may not mean something a little different 
from the modern significance of the word ! 

I will now quote a passage from Mr. Barton's book. 
He is describing the occasion when St. James and St. 
John asked for the highest seats in the Kingdom of 
Heaven :— 

‘ Jesus answered with a sentence which sounds poetically 
absurd: ‘‘ Whosoever will be great amongst you shall be 
your minister,’’ he said, ‘‘ and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest shall be servant of all.’’ 

‘A fine piece of rhetoric, now isn’t it? Be a good ser- 
vant and you will be great; be the best possible servant 
and you will occupy the highest possible place. Nice, 
idealistic talk, but.utterly unpractical ; nothing to take seri- 
ously in a common-sense world. That is just what men 
thought for hundreds of years. And then, quite suddenly, 
Business woke up to a great discovery. You will hear that 
discovery proclaimed in every sales convention as some- 
thing distinctly modern and up-to-date. It is emblazoned 
in the advertising pages of every magazine. 

‘The advertisement of an automobile company, one of 
the greatest in the world; manufacturers of building equip- 
ment, of clothes, of food ; presidents of railroads and steam- 
ship companies ; the heads of banks and investment houses 
—all of them tell the same story. ‘‘ Service is what we are 
here for,’’ they exclaim. They call it the ‘‘ spirit of modern 
business’’; they suppose, most of them, that it is some- 
thing very new. But Jesus preached it more than nineteen 
hundred years ago.’ 


It is impossible to comment on this. Comment 
would spoil it. One feels that nothing, not even @ 
gasp or a groan, should be allowed to break the tre- 
mendous silence in which such a pronouncement 1s 
received. It stands by itself, monumental in its in- 
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eptitude, inimitable in its bland offensiveness, incred- 
ible in its colossal obliquity. It is like one of those 
horripilant great skeletons in the museums, which seem 
like grinning parodies of animal nature, so large are 
they and so repulsive, so unlike anything in human 
experience. 

There is more to come. After pointing out that 
‘every one of the principles of modern salesmanship 
on which business men so much pride themselves are 
brilliantly exemplified in Jesus’ talk and work,’ Mr. 
Barton proceeds to declare that our Lord was the first 
and the greatest of advertising-men. He is describing 
one of the miracles : 

‘Can you imagine,’ he continues, ‘the next day’s issue 
of the Capharnaum News, if there had been one? 
PaLsieED Man HEALED. 
Jesus of Nazareth claims right to Forgive Sins. 
PROMINENT SCRIBES OBJECT. 
“* Blasphemous,”’ says Leading Citizen, 
“ But anyway, I can walk,’’ Healed Man retorts. 
‘Jesus,’ concludes Mr. Barton, ‘would be a national 
advertiser to-day, I am sure, as he was the great advertiser 
of his own day.’ 

I take these quotations from a review of Mr. Barton’s 
book in the Literary Digest. For I have myself only 
glanced casually through his pages in various Ameri- 
can bookshops. As yet the book seems to be unobtain- 
able in England, though I doubt if it will long remain 
so. I remember, however, an eloquent demonstration 
of our Lord’s incredible business acumen, based upon 


‘the fact that He took twelve men from the bottom 


tanks of business and made of them the greatest cor- 
porate advertising agency that the world has ever seen. 
All the apostles were consummate business-men, but 
the greatest of them all—the real hundred-per-center 
—was St. Philip. I cannot remember what St. Philip 
had done to merit such an invidious distinction. 
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What can we possibly say of this hideous thing, this 
prostitution of the Faith before the throne of Mam- 
mon, this dragging in the mud of all that is sacred, this 
enslavement of the Gospel message to all that is 
worldly and selfish? Merely this—that it is the begin. 
ning of the end. It is but the severing of yet another 
of the few tenuous threads of traditional Christian 
teaching to which the non-Catholic world still uncer- 
tainly clings. It is but another step in the coming of 
the new paganism. 

‘ The great bulk of the Protestant Church,’ said the late 
Dr. Crosby, a Protestant clergyman of New York, ‘is 
identified with the world. It has a name to live, while it 
is dead. It has turned its doctrines into nationalism, or 
rationalism, and its life into selfishness. The old landmarks 
are gone. Family prayer is given up. Prayer meetings 
are ignored, social sins are connived at and even excused, 
the pulpit is made a stage on which to strut and pose be- 


fore a gaping world, and religion is made one of the instru- 
ments of fashion.’ * 


That is one side of the picture—the gradual culmi- 
nation of that great destructive movement by which 
Protestantism has smashed into unrecognizable frag- 
ments the symmetrical structure of Catholic ethics. So 
that, as another American writer puts it, ‘not one out 
of a hundred Protestants, even among the educated, 
has ever been clearly told that such things as avarice, 
sloth and envy are sins.’ That, I say, is one side of 
the picture; and it is sufficiently terrible. Yet it is as 
nothing compared with this revolting new hypocrisy 
which, viewing the moral wreckage of the world to- 


day, seeing the great prizes of power and distinction 


awarded as the result of successful avarice in the put- 
suit of money, seeing the laws of God and man openly 
defied by those whom it regards as its heroes and its 
saints, makes no gesture of protest, manifests no 


? Quoted by John L. Stoddard, Rebuilding a Lost Faith, 
p. 129. 
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eagerness for reform: but seeks the more firmly to 
enthrone and glorify the greed, the humbug, the in- 
sincerity, the moral beastliness of a corrupt industrial- 
ism by claiming that these things are done in the Name 
of Christ. 

Better far the scorn of Voltaire and the serene 
agnosticism of Butler! This is indeed the last horror 
of amad world—that men should be urged to sell their 
souls for money in order that they may give them to 
God; to worship money so that they may better wor- 
ship the Son of Man, 


A. L. Maycocx. 
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A PIONEER OF PREHISTORY 


Part II. 


I‘ a previous article an account was given of the five 
years’ exploration work carried out by the Rey. 
John MacEnery, F.G.S., a Catholic priest of Tor- 
quay, in the extensive series of limestone caves, known 
as Kent’s Cavern. Beneath the thick stalagmite floor, 
he found the bones of mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
cave hyena, bear, lion, etc., and in association with 
them, worked flints which were clearly the tools, or 
weapons of war, of some prehistoric race of men. As 
these investigations were carried out a century ago, 
when scientific opinion was not prepared to accept the 
possibility of such a fact, it is of interest to relate 
MacEnery’s attempts to publish an account of his 
cavern researches. Of this intention we have ample 
evidence. 
Writing to Sir W. C. Trevelyan, June 19th, 1826, 
MacEnery says: 
‘Some plain account I intend to publish when the 
professor (Buckland) returns. Mrs. Buckland purposes 
doing us the honour of a visit, when I hope to have collected 


abundant materials for her pen (she was to draw the 
illustrations) .’ 


On December 6th of the same year, Dr. Beeke (later 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells), in a letter to Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan, says: 

‘Mr. MacEnery has arranged his Kent’s Hole collection 
very neatly. ... He has prepared the materials for an 
account of the Cave, so far as his own observations extend, 


but waits for Dr. Buckland’s advice and assistance, and no 
drawings have yet been made of the more important bones. 


A year later, November 16th, 1827, Sir Henry de 
la Beche, in a paper read to the Geological Society of 
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London on ‘ Tor and Babbacombe Bays,’ mentions 
‘Kent’s Cavern, lately celebrated on account of the 
remains of elephants, rhinoceros, hyenas, bears, deer, 
wolves, etc., found in it.’ In a footnote to the paper, 
published in 1829, he adds: 

‘The Reverend John MacEnery, who has formed a very 
valuable collection of these remains, intends, I believe, to 
publish an account of them; and Professor Buckland will 
probably do the same in the continuation of his Reliquiae 
Diluvianae.’ 

MacEnery had occasionally accompanied De la Beche 
on his geological surveys. 

By the year 1828 MacEnery had prepared an ac- 
count of his researches, much of which is extant as 
fascicule B,* together with a preface and several short 
papers. Its style shows that it had not been finally 
revised for the press. As far as we know, at least 
twenty-four of the plates were ready to illustrate the 
fossils with the memoirs, fascicules E, F, and G to 
describe them. Fascicule H, water-marked 1827, is a 
final revision of a portion of B. Finally MacEnery 
issued to the public a printed prospectus announcing : 
‘Shortly will be published in one volume Quarto, 
Cavern Researches.’ From its wording it seems to be 
the second notice, and announces a more elaborate 
publication than his first intention, He says: ‘ It has 
been found necessary to extend the number of the 
plates to thirty.” Original copies of this prospectus 
are in the Torquay Museum, and they bear a water- 
mark 1828. 

According to his manuscript he was exploring the 
caves of Chudleigh in August, 1829, and he visited 
another cave in the neighbourhood of Buckfastleigh 
in December of the same year. These dates are given 
because they are the last definite records of his explora- 


_"His manuscript consists of fascicules which Pengelly de- 
signated by letters from A to J. 
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tion work that have so far been discovered. At this 
period, also, it would seem that he was greatly occu. 
pied on the question of the flint implements. 

A few months later, April 1830, the poor state of his 
health compelled him to relinguish his pastoral work 
at Torquay and travel abroad. While on the Continent 
he visited Paris, saw Cuvier, and presented a collec- 
tion of organic remains to the Jardin des Plantes; this 
was the third he had given. Among the fossils were 
two portions of a human jaw and some single teeth. 
*M. Cuvier, to whom I submitted the fragment in 
1831, was struck with the form of the jaw. He pro- 
nounced it to belong to the Caucasian race.’ Mace- 
Enery is probably referring to this visit to the Con- 
tinent when he says, ‘I have identified the flints with 

. . those especially which are in the British and in 
the museums of Jardin des Plantes and Boulogne sur 
mer.’ 

He was at Rome 15th April, 1831, and finally re- 
turned home in December to Torquay, where he 
remained for two and a half years. During this time 
he was probably at work on fascicules C and D, which 
are revisions of his early attempts, and contain his 
studies on flint implements. 

According to contemporary accounts it would - 
that he still adhered to his intention of publishing 
Cavern Researches. The Teignmouth Guide (second 
volume, 1832 or 1833) states Kent’s Hole ‘has been 
very diligently explored, and we are looking forward 
with great interest to the publication of a work that has 
been announced by a gentleman of Torquay, which 
will contain an account of the treasures that have been 
unearthed.’ In another guide-book, The Panorama of 
Torquay, a long descriptive letter on Kent’s Cavern, 
over the signature of Thomas Northmore, March 16th, 
1832 (with whom MacEnery made his first exploration), 
gives definite information : 
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‘The Rev. Mr. MacEnery . . . circulated a prospectus” 
about five years since, of a work then “‘ shortly to be pub- 
lished in one volume quarto,’’ entitled “‘ Cavern Researches 
or discoveries of organic remains, and of British and Roman 
Reliques, in the caves of Kent’s Hole, Chudleigh and Berry- 
head ; illustrated with plates, etc., including views, sections 
and ground plans.”” I regret much that these long pro- 
mised works have not yet made their appearance froloitiog 
also to Buckland’s second volume of Reliquiae Diluvianae). 
For the delay of the Oxonian professor I have heard no 
reason publicly assigned; but Mr. MacEnery has com- 
plained, and justly, of the limited circulation of works of 
this nature being by no means equal to the expenses, and 
therefore he has been obliged to solicit the support of those 
who may feel an interest in the result of his researches. 
Hence it is highly probable that his work has been post- 
poned, I hope not suppressed, for want of support.’ 


MacEnery was only a private chaplain to the Cary 
family of Tor Abbey, and possessed no independent 
means. He therefore sought public support, as no 
printer would have risked the publication of such an 
expensive scientific work with so limited a circulation. 
He appears to have appealed twice to the public for 
subscriptions before he had to abandon his design. 
Buckland had assisted him by having sixteen out of 
the thirty large plates lithographed at his own expense ; 
of these fine plates Torquay Museum possesses a 
series of nineteen. This kindly assistance of Buckland, 
together with his well-known authority on the subject 
of cave exploration, seem to have caused some delay 
in MacEnery’s attempts to venture into print: his 
interpretation of the position of the flints was not in 
accordance with the views of his older and more experi- 
enced colleague. This MacEnery states, when speak- 
ing of skeletal remains, in fascicule A, which was 
written shortly before his death. 

An additional reason of postponement was the pre- 
carious state of MacEnery’s health and his consequent 


*Northmore’s quotations are from the prospectus of 1828. 
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absences from Torquay. For a man of frail constitu. 

tion and suffering continual ill-health, the five years of 

fatiguing work of digging in a damp underground 

atmosphere cannot have been beneficial. There is 

every reason to believe that these labours seriously 

impaired his health, apart from the three accidents that 

nearly ended fatally. Speaking of these incidents, he 

describes how, having crawled down a sewer-like tun- 
nel beneath the stalagmite : 

‘I had only gone about a hundred paces when, owing, it 

is to be feared, to foul air, my light was extinguished and 

I was deprived of my senses. My friends supposed me lost 

and despaired of drawing me out. I was, however, extri- 

cated by my faithful fellow labourer Walsh, to whom I am 

indebted for my life. (I was drawn out in a state of in- 

sensibility, and it was not till after some hours exposure 

to the air that I recovered.) I suffered for some weeks 


from the consequence of imprudence and it was some time 
before I was able to revisit the cave.’ 


At another time a globular boulder of spar, five feet 
in diameter, rolled down into the shaft, 30 ft. deep, 
in which he was working, and he narrowly escaped 
being crushed to death. 

It is in reference to his ill-health that we have the 
next definite date of his movements. In a rough draft 
of the Collections of the Rev. George Oliver, a per- 
sonal friend of his, we read: ‘ From pursuing his 
Cavern and Geological Researches with excess of 
ardour, his naturally weak constitution forced him to 
retire 17th July, 1834. For a considerable time he 
travelled abroad: during his lengthened absence he 
was much missed.’ 

On November 6th, 1837, MacEnery may have been 
in Paris, for on that date he was elected a member of 
the Société Géologique de France, on the presentation 
of M. de Blainville (Cuvier’s successor) and M. Bro- 
chant de Villiers, professor at 1’Ecole des Mines. M. 
de Blainville, in his Ostéographie, frequently cites 
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‘Description of the Cavern of Kent’s Hole, Devon- 
shire,’ which he supposes to have been published by 
Mr. MacEnery, but which he regrets that he has not 
been able to procure. Probably it was the plates to 
illustrate his forthcoming work which MacEnery had 
shown De Blainville. 

It would be of interest to know if during his con- 
tinental tour he visited Liége and became acquainted 
with Schmerling, who had begun similar explorations 
two years after the commencement of his own. Schmer- 
ling, likewise, had received very little public encour- 
agement, although Lyell speaks of him as ‘a skilful 
anatomist and palaeontologist.’ He had discovered in 
limestone caves in the neighbourhood of Liége not 
only flint implements in association with the fossils of 
extinct animals, but also fossil human remains which 
were apparently of the same epoch.’ Lyell examined 
this collection in 1833 and, unbiassed critic that he was, 
considered the evidence unconvincing for the alleged - 
antiquity of man. Two years later Buckland visited 
Liége and saw the fossils, but came away incredulous. 
We who are wise after the event and wonder at the 
short-sightedness of the experts must, however, bear 
in mind Lyell’s own words of apology in 1863, for his 
failure to see, years before, the truth of Schmerling’s 
proofs, ‘A discovery which seems to contradict the 
general tenor of previous investigations is naturally 
received with much hesitation.’ 

MacEnery was absent five years, and returned to 
England in the spring of 1839. He appears to have at 
once set about the completion of his long-delayed pub- 
lication. One wonders if he was AN on by the two 


splendid quartos of Schmerling’s Recherches sur les 
Ossemens Fossiles Découverts dans les Cavernes de 
la Province de Liége, 1833—1834, from which he 


_*The Engis skull is now erally attributed to Neolithic 
times. Boule: Les Hommes Fossiles, II ed., 1923; p. 263. 
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gives several long quotations in his manuscript of this 
period. 

Although he does not appear to have carried out any 
further excavations, yet he was no longer a novice in 
geology and palaeontology. Fascicule A, which by 
internal evidence shows that it was either written or 
extensively revised after the year 1837, gives much 
information in an opening passage : 

‘It is at this point that my labours commence of which, 
though late,* I propose to lay the narrative before the 
public. I had hoped, and it was to be desired, that the 
subject would have been taken up in the interval by those 
best able to handle it (no doubt Buckland, who had lec- 
tured on Kent’s Cavern in 1835 at Oxford), and it was in 
this expectation that I had long laid aside all intention of 
sending my notes to the press. Other and greater under- 
takings have retarded the execution of the design where I 
knew it was contemplated (Buckland was occupied with 
the long promised second volume of Reliquiae Diluvianae, 
which he published under another title in 1836). 

‘There remains to me therefore no other alternative than 
to yield to the duty which my discoveries impose on me, 
towards science, by publishing an account of what I know 
of the cavern I avail myself of the return of health ac- 
corded to me by a merciful Providence to record those re- 
searches from which illness, not improbably occasioned by 
them, has long compelled me to desist.’ 


This fascicule A, from which the quotation is taken, 
and which runs to about a hundred closely-written 
pages, was probably the last he wrote. It is the most 
completely written account of his cavern researches 
and is almost ready for the press, but he never lived 
to see it in the printer’s hands. His new lease of life 
was illusory; by the autumn of 1840 he was a 
complete invalid, and the Rev. Charles Fisher was 
called in to take charge of his pastoral work. To quote 
the words of his friend, the Rev. George Oliver, * Re- 
turning from his travels with no improvement to his 
health, he led a lingering life and died (quietly in his 


* All italics mine. 
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chair at the Abbey) on Thursday evening, February 
18th, 1841.’ He was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Saviour’s, Tor; and his gravestone records, ‘ Mr. 
MacEnery was the pioneer of systematic observations 
in Kent’s Hole and the other caverns in the neighbour- 
hood, the sagacious and reverent observer of the works 
in nature of Him, whose is the earth and the fulness 
thereof.’ 

What became of his fine collection of Pleistocene 
fossils and the many precious manuscripts of about 
600 pages of the investigations of Kent’s Hole and 
other caverns, together with the plates intended for its 
illustration? They were sold by auction by Mr. 
Nicholas Walke at Webb’s Hotel, Torquay, 1842. A 
copy of the sale catalogue, published at sixpence, is 
to be found in the library of the Geological Society of 
London. It mentions rare fossils, minerals and paint- 
ings, but not the manuscripts of his intended work, 
Cavern Researches. These doubtless went astray amid 
miscellaneous papers and portfolios, and were sold 
for a few shillings. The collection of Pleistocene mam- 
malia, at that day the finest of its kind in England, 
was scattered in 164 separate lots. Murchison speaks 
of it in his presidential address to the Geological 
Society, February 18th, 1842: 

‘Mr. MacEnery’s collection of the bones of British 
cavern quadrupeds, which is one of high merit, will, I 
understand, be soon disposed of to the public; and I trust 


that part of it at least will find a resting place in our great 
national collection at the British Museum.’ 


Happily the authorities of the British Museum were 
not backward on this occasion, and made extensive 
purchases. A dealer present at the sale afterwards 
remarked, perhaps in disappointment, ‘Mr. Konig, 
of the British Museum, was the great purchaser at that 
sale, and might be sdid to have the nation’s purse.’ 
It was these specimens that Sir Richard Owen, the 
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famous palaeontogist, employed so excellently in 
illustrating his British Fossil Mammals and Birds 
(1846), and his appreciation is shown in the acknow. 
ledgment : 


‘It is to the assiduous researches of the late Rev. Mr. 
MacEnery that the discovery of the various and interesting 
fossils of this cave (Kent’s Hole) is principally due, and 
some of the rarest and most valuable of this gentleman's 
collection have lately been acquired by the British Museum.’ 


Kevin Crark, O.P., F.G.S. 


(Part III will contain the scientific vindication of his 
discoveries.) 
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MUSIC IN THE DIVINE COMEDY. 
I. 


HE art of music has a very important place in 
Dante’s Commedia, and there are several rea- 
sons which make it a matter for no surprise that this 
should be the case. Firstly, music has always been 
associated with worship, and it is natural that the 
prayers of the Church Suffering in Purgatory and the 
Glorias of the Church Triumphant in Paradise should 
be expressed in song. Secondly, music was very ex- 
tensively studied in Dante’s time, and certain branches 
of the art had been brought to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion. Thirdly, Dante himself had, besides a consider- 
able knowledge, a very real and intimate love of 
music, as is attested by his biographers Boccaccio and 
Bruni and also by many allusions in his own works. 

Owing, no doubt, to the high stage of development 
which music has reached in the present epoch, there 
is a tendency nowadays to underrate the importance 
of mediaeval music, to overlook the fact that music of 
great artistic merit was composed, and that it was 
studied not only as an abstruse science but also as a 
living art. 

It is true that instrumental music was, if judged by 
the standards of to-day, of a most elementary descrip- 
tion. A great variety of instruments existed, but—as 
far as we can tell—their quality was very poor, and 
they appear only to have been used to accompany 
singing, dancing and marching, never independently. 
The orchestra as we know it, or even as it was known 
in the seventeenth century, was non-existent. It is then 
small wonder that no masterpieces of instrumental 
music of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
no record of great instrumental composers, have come 
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down to us. None the less, considerable importance 
was attached to the execution of instrumental music. 
Dante himself bears witness to this, for example in 
Paradiso xx, 142 ff: 

‘ E come a buon cantor buon citarista 


Fa seguitar lo guizzo della corda, 
In che pit di piacer lo canto acquista .. .’ 


and in Convivio i, 11: ‘il mal citarista biasima la 
citara, credendo dare la colpa . . . del mal sonare... 
alla citara, e levarla a sé.’ But instrumental music was 
always subordinate to vocal. 

The state of the latter branch of the art in the 
Middle Ages was far different. No doubt this was 
partly due to the fact that the composer and the per- 
former of vocal music had better material to work 
upon. Mediaeval instruments may have been poor in 
quality, but the human voice is the same in all the ages. 
Different methods of training may cause a slight dif- 
ference in the effect, but there is no reason to suppose 
that singing in Dante’s time was inferior to what it is 
nowadays. The superior condition of vocal music was 
partly due to its cultivation by the Church, but secular 
as well as sacred songs of great merit have come down 
to us from this period. The polyphonic school of 


vocal writing, though it was far from having arrived . 


at the excellence to which it attained in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was nevertheless at a high 
stage of development. It is true that the harmonies 
of vocal part-music of this period often jar upon 
modern ears—just as modern harmonies would jar 
upon the ears of Dante— but there is much that a 
modern musician may admire in the polyphonic com- 
positions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Unison vocal music, and especially liturgical plain- 
song, is however the greatest musical glory of the 
Middle Ages. Of course a great deal of the plainsong 
music mentioned by Dante is considerably older in 
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date than the Commedia, but plain chant was culti- 
vated throughout the Middle Ages, and many of the 
most beautiful existing melodies date from a period 
only shortly before the poet’s own. : 

It cannot be said that Dante and his contemporaries 
had any lack of opportunity for hearing good music. 
Writings on the subject were also abundant. We have 
on the one hand the treatises on notation of the men- 
sural theorists, and on the other many speculative and 
philosophical works. It was this speculative and theo- 
retical branch of music that formed the fifth of the 
Seven Liberal Arts. 

Dante’s own works furnish plenty of proofs that he 
had some knowledge of both the theoretical and the 
practical side of the art. The mere fact that music 
was a part of the Quadrivium would show that Dante, 
who had studied all the seven arts, knew something of 
its theoretical aspect ; but certain passages in his 
works, notably the fantastic comparison between the 
Heaven of Mars and the art of music in Comnvivio ii, 
14, and the few allusions in the Commedia to the 
music of the spheres, are evidence of his interest in 
Ep Mooophy of music. 

is use of technical terms of music, such as modo 

(Purg. xvi, 20), bordone (Purg. xxviii, 18); his know- 
ledge of the qualities of different instruments, as when, 
for example, he compares the sounding of a melody 
with the ‘sweet tinkling’ of giga or harp (Par. xiv, 
118 ff), and speaks of the sweet harmony of an organ 
(Par. xvii, 44). and his description of various forms 
of vocal music, as unison, eé.g., Pure. ii, 46, 47: 

‘In exitu Israel de Aegypto 

Cantavan tutti insieme ad una voce’ ; 
polyphony, e.g, Par. xxviii, 115 ff: 

‘L’altro ternaro . . . 


Perpetualemente Osanna sverna 
Con tre melode ...’; 
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one or many voices with instrumental accompaniment, 
e.g., Par. xx, 142-144 (quoted above); Purg. ix, 144, 
145: 
- * Quando a cantar con organi si stea: 
Che or si or no s’intendon le parole’ ; 

—all bear witness to his familiarity with various 
branches of the art, and the important place assigned 
to music in both Purgatorio and Paradiso is sufficient 
evidence of his love for it. 

Professor A. Bonaventura, in his book entitled 
Dante e la musica, a book which has been of great use 
in the compilation of the present article, gives a list of 
all the passages in Dante’s works which contain refer- 
ences to music. The total number of such passages 
in the Commedia is 146, namely 29 in the /”ferno, 60 in 
the Purgatorio, and 57 in the Paradiso. A good many 
of these passages refer merely to sound in general, as 
for example /uferno i, 60: ‘.. . dove il sol ¢ace,’ and 
Inferno xvi, 1, 2: ‘Gia era in loco ove s’udia il rim- 
bombo Dell’acqua...’ Most of the /zferno passages 
are of this character, and indeed a study of music in 
the Commedia practically resolves itself into a study 
of music in the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, the only 
important musical feature of the /uferno being the 
mention, and in one case—Nimrod’s horn—the intro- 
duction, of certain musical instruments. 

Purgatorio and Paradiso are both full of music, but 
it must be noted that only singing and dancing are 
directly introduced. Instruments are only mentioned 
in illustrations and metaphors. The delightful angels 
of mediaeval painters and sculptors, with their viols 
and psalteries and trumpets, find no place in Dante's 
Paradise. One reason for the exclusion of instruments 
is, no doubt, the absence of any material element in 
the Dantesque Heaven. The condition of the blessed 
is made to seem so much more a state than a place that 
so material an attribute as an instrument in the hands 
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of either a saint or an angel might seem incongruous. 
Moreover, Dante was accustomed, on earth, to hear- 
ing the praises of God sung in choruses, either in uni- 
son or polyphonic, and so he heard the same praises, 
sung in the same way, in Paradise, save that the sing- 
ing there was of a beauty 


‘. « . ch’esser non pud nota, 
Se non cola dove il gioir s’insempra’ (Par. x, 147, 148). 


The holy souls in Purgatory and the blessed souls 
in Heaven give utterance to their prayers and their 
praises alike in song, sometimes in chorus, sometimes 
singly, while the choruses are sometimes in unison and 
sometimes in many parts. But there is one fundamen- 
tal difference between the music of Purgatory and the 
music of Paradise. Whereas the former is essentially 
human, the latter is superhuman. The blessed sing 
words and music that were familiar to Dante, Osanna, 
Regina caeli, Gloria Patri, etc., but the manner of 
their singing is hardly describable. 

In Purgatory, on the contrary, the singing is never 
beyond human comprehension. When we read Dante’s 
wonderful description of the redeemed souls in the 
Angel’s boat singing /” exitu Israel de Aegypto as 
they approach the shores of Purgatory at sunrise,’ it 
is possible not only to picture to ourselves the sight he 
describes, but to imagine the sound of the beautiful 
‘tonus peregrinus,’ familiar alike to him and to our- 
selves, coming across the water to the island. Again 
when in the evening of that day Dante and Virgil enter 
the valley where the souls of the princes who had 
neglected their duty on earth are waiting to be ad- 
mitted into Purgatory, and find them at their night 
prayers, singing first Salve Regina and then the Com- 
pline Hymn, we can well imagine the effect. The 
opening ¢erzine of the Eighth Canto are among the 


1 Purg. ii, 37-48. 
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most beautiful in the Purgatorio, and entrance us even 
as Dante himself was entranced by the singing of the 
leader : 


‘ Te lucis ante si devotamente 
Le usci di bocca, e con sj dolce note, 
Che fece me a me uscir di mente. 
E l’altre poi dolcemente e devote 
Seguitar lei per tutto l’inno intero’ 
(Purg. viii, 13-17). 
In Purgatory proper it is the same. In the Terrace 
of the Wrathful the unity of the singing specially im- 
presses Dante : 
‘Pure Agnus Dei eran le loro esordia : 


Una parola in tutte era ed un modo, 
Si che parea tra esse ogni concordia’ 


(Purg. xvi, 19-21). 
It may be remarked here that nearly all the music of 
Purgatory is sung in chorus and in unison, and it 
seems probable that this unison music is symbolic of 
the charity and concord that reigns among the holy 


souls, who are now united by their common love of . 


good, as they were divided on earth by misdirected or 
defective love. Special stress is laid on the concord 
of the Aguus Dei of the Wrathful, because they, more 
than others, hated the discord to which they had for- 
merly been prone. 
In the Terrace of the Gluttonous, Domine labia mea 
aperies is sung, with weeping : 
‘per modo 
Tal che diletto e doglia parturie (Purg. xxiii, 11, 12). 
Each of the Angels stationed at the end of the Ter- 
races of Purgatory sings a Beatitude as he sends Dante 
on his way up the mountain, but only in two cases is 
the beauty even of their singing specially emphasized, 
namely, in Canto xii, 110, 111: 


* Beati pauperes spiritu, voci 
Cantaron si che nol diria sermone’ ; 
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and in Canto xxvii, 8,9: 
‘E cantava Beati mundo corde, 
In voce assai pit: che la nostra viva.’ 
The singing of the great procession in the Earthly 
Paradise is not said to be too beautiful for mortal ears 
to understand. Only when Dante is near the ‘ blessed 
shore,’ the further bank of Lethe, does he hear singing 
so wonderful that he cannot even remember it : 
‘ Asperges me si dolcemente udissi, 
Ch’io nol so rimembrar, non ch’io lo scriva’ 
(Purg. xxxi, 98, 99). 
This is the beginning of the heavenly music that he is 
to hear henceforth. 

It is in the Earthly Paradise that he first introduces 
dancing, which, in that it is composed of a musical ele- 
ment, rhythm, and rests on a musical foundation, its 
accompaniment, should be regarded as a form of 
music.” The maidens symbolizing the three theologi- 
cal and the four cardinal virtues, who accompany the 
chariot of the Church, dance at its right and left wheels, 
the theological group led now by Faith and now by 
Charity, but always taking their measure from the lat- 
ter’s song, while the others are led by Prudence : 

‘Tre donne in giro, dalla destra rota, 
Venian danzando..... 
Ed or parevan dalla bianca tratte, 
Or dalla rossa, e dal canto di questa 
L’altre togliean l’andare e tarde a ratte. 
Dalla sinistra quattro facean festa, 
In porpora vestite, dietro al modo 
D’una di lor, ch’avea tre occhi in testa’ 
(Purg. xxix, 121, 122, and 127-132 

The Paradiso is full of music—indeed, music and 
light are the physical characteristics of Dante’s Heaven 
—and the blessed souls generally dance to the music 
of their singing. Again unison choruses are the most 
usual, but there is polyphonic singing as well, and very 


*cf. Bonaventura, op. cit., Ch. 11, ‘ La Danza.’ 
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often a single voice. It may be noticed that as Dante 
is borne higher and higher through the heavenly 
spheres, the music grows less and less intelligible to 
him. In the lower spheres he tells us distinctly what 
the spirits sing. Piccarda in the Heaven of the Moon 
sings Ave Maria (Par. iii, 121-122). Justinian and his 
companions in the Heaven of Mercury sing a Hosanna 
of praise the words of which are given, and dance to 
their music (Par. vii, 1-7). The souls in the Heaven 
of Venus, too, sing a Hosanna ‘such,’ says Dante, 
‘that never since have I been without desire of hearin 
it again ’*; but when he passes beyond the shadow 0 
earth the music is such that he cannot carry away the 
memory with him. In the Heaven of the Sun, where 
the spirits of the Doctors were ‘sweeter in voice than 
shining in appearance,’ though they looked like blaz- 
ing suns, he tells us that the singing was too beautiful 
for him to be able to describe it : 
‘Nella corte del ciel, ond’io rivegno, 

Si trovan molte gioie care e belle 

Tanto che non si posson trar del regno 

E il canto di quei lumi era di quelle’ (Par. x, 70-73). 
Nevertheless he speaks a good deal of the music in 
this Heaven. A garland of blessed souls surrounds 
Dante and Beatrice : 

‘ Poi, si cantando, quegli ardenti soli 

Si fur girati intorno a noi tre volte, 

Come stelle vicini ai fermi poli ; 

Donne mi parver, non da ballo sciolte, 

Ma che s’arrestin tacite, ascoltando 

Fin che le nuove note hanno ricolte ’ (Par. x, 76-81). 


When St. Thomas Aquinas, their spokesman, has 
named himself and his companions, they again break 
into song and dance: 
‘ Cosi vid’io la gloriosa rota 
Moversi, e render voce a voce in tempra 


Ed in dolcezza ch’esser non pud nota, 
Se non cola dove il gioir s’insempra ’ (Par. x, 145-148). 


* Par. viii, 29, 30. 
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Music in the Divine Comedy 


Here the singing is polyphonic, but when, at the con- 
clusion of St. Thomas’s panegyric of St. Francis 
and denunciation of the degenerate members of his 
own order, a second garland of spirits joins the first, 
they all sing in unison as they join in the dance: 


‘Moto a moto e canto a canto colse’ (Par. xii, 6). 


St. Bonaventura utters his panegyric of St. Dominic, 
moved thereto by ‘the flaming courtesy of Brother 
Thomas,’ laments the falling away of the Franciscans, 
and then another dance begins, the garlands this time 
moving in contrary directions as they sing of the 
Blessed Trinity and of the Incarnation (Par. xiii, 26, 
27). The former mystery is again the theme of their 
song after St. Thomas’s last discourse : 
*‘ Quell’uno e due e tre che sempre vive, 
E regna sempre ini tre e due e uno, 
Non circonscritto, e tutto circonscrive, 
Tre volte era cantato da ciascuno 
Di quegli spirti con tal melodia, 
Ch’ad ogni merto saria giusto muno’ (Par. xiv, 28-33). 
In the Heaven of Mars, where the souls of martyrs 
and crusaders form a great Cross, Dante hears a few 
words, but cannot understand the song as a whole : 
. « ‘S’accogliea per la croce una melode, 
Che mi rapiva senza intender |’inno. 
Ben m’accors’io ch’ell’era d’alta lode, 
Perd che a me venia “ Risurgi e vinci,” 
Com’a colui che non intende ed ode’ 
(Par. xiv, 122-126). 
In the Heaven of Jupiter, the souls of just rulers 
form first the text ‘ Diligite justitiam qui judicatis ter- 
tam,’ spelling it letter by letter. The final ‘M’ then 
changes gradually into the form of an Imperial Eagle. 
Here we have perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of unison singing in the Paradiso, for though the 
Eagle is formed of thousands of blessed spirits, a 
single voice sounds from its beak. The Eagle speaks 
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of Divine Justice, and declares its song to be incom- 
prehensible even as Divine Justice is incomprehensible 
to mortal men: 


* Roteando cantava, e dicea: ‘‘ Quali 
Son le mie note a te, che non le intendi, 
Tal é@ il giudizio eterno a voi mortali’’’ 


(Par. xix, 97-99). 


Later the souls forming the Eagle sing individually, 
and their song is not to be remembered : 


‘ .. . tutte quelle vive luci, 
Vie pi lucenti, cominciaron canti 
Da mia memoria labili e caduci’ (Par. xx, 10-12). 

In the Heaven of Saturn the sweetness of the music 
would have been so unbearable for mortal ears that 
the souls of the contemplatives do not sing at all, 
though St. Peter Damian dances for sheer delight at 
the thought of the inscrutable depths of the Divine 
Will.* 

But when Dante’s senses have been purified by a 
vision of the Triumph of Christ in the Eighth Sphere, 
he seems to hear and understand the music better— 
not, as he understands the music of Purgatory, be- 
cause it is not far removed from earthly music, but be- 
cause his perceptions have been quickened. He can- 
not describe it, but he hears the words clearly. After 
the ascent of Christ, Our Lady and the Saints remain 
in the Stellar Heaven, and as Dante gazes upon ‘the 
living star, who excels up there even as she excelled 
here,’ the Angel Gabriel descends in the form of a 
crown of light and sings to her. Dante says of his 
song : 

‘ Qualunque melodia pit: dolce suona 
Quaggii, e pit a sé |’anima tira, 
Parebbe nube che squarciata tuona, 
Comparata al sonar di quella lira . . . 

(Par. xxiii, 97-100)- 


“Par. xxi, 80 ff. 
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Music in the Divine Comedy 


—yet he is able to tell us the words of the song (lines 
103-108). Then, as Our Lady ascends to join her Son, 
he hears the Saints : 


‘ Regina caeli cantando si dolce, 
Che mai da me non si parti il diletto’ 
(Par. xxiii, 128, 129). 


After his answers to St. Peter, St. James and St. John, 
who question him on Faith, Hope and Charity, he 
hears respectively the Te Deum ‘nella melode che 
lassu si canta’ (Par. xxiv, 114) Sperent in Te (xxv, 98) 
and the Sanctus (xxvi, 69), and after Adam’s instruc- 
tion on the cause of the Fall, a Gloria Patri which 
seems to have given him special delight : 
‘Al Padre, al Figlio, allo Spirito Santo, 

Comincid ‘‘ Gloria ’’ tutto il paradiso, 

Si che m’innebriava il dolce canto. 

Cid ch’io vedeva, mi sembiava un riso 

Dell’ universo ; per che mia ebbrezza 

Entrava per l’udire e per lo viso’ (Par. xxvii, 1-6). 


The blessed souls dance here as in the lower spheres. 
After the ascent of Mary they form circles, moving 
more or less quickly according to the degree of their 


beatitude : 
‘ . . . quelle carole differente- 
Mente danzando, della sua ricchezza 
Mi si facean stimar veloci e lente’ (Par, xxiv, 16-18). 


St. Peter, to show his approval of Dante’s answers on 
Faith, blesses him as he sings, and dances round him 
three times (Par. xxiv, 151, 152). St. John, on coming 
to question him on Love, joins the two Apostles who 
are circling round, and ‘ Misesi li nel canto e nella 
nota’ (Par. xxv, 109). This means, probably, that he 
moved to the rhythm of their song as well as joining 
in the words. 

_As the songs of the Eighth Sphere are mainly litur- 
gical, we are probably right in imagining that they 
were sung in unison, to the plainsong melodies asso- 
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ciated with them. The Hosanna of the Angels in the 
Ninth Sphere, on the other hand, is polyphonic. Dante 
says of the second ternary of Angels: 
‘L’altro ternaro..... 
Perpetualemente Osanna sverna 


Con tre melode, che suonano in trée 
Ordini di letizia, onde s’interna’ (Par. xxviii, 115 ff), 


It may be inferred from this that the other two ter- 
naries also sang in three parts, so that the whole song 
of the Angels was a chorus in nine parts, or rathera 
triple chorus, each chorus having three parts—a won- 
derful symbolic threefold song to the Three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. The musician is here irresist- 
ibly reminded of the Sanctus of Bach’s B minor Mass, 
with its triple repetitions of Sanctus, its three soprano, 
three violin,® three oboe and three trumpet parts, and 
its triplet rhythm. 

The Angels as they sing perpetually revolve round 
a point of light which symbolizes the Unity of God. 
Thus we find the whole Court of Heaven glorifying 
the Creator in rhythmic movement and in rhythmic 
sound. 

BARBARA SMYTHE. 


5 Reckoning violas as third violins. 


(To bé concluded.) 
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THE CREATOR OF ‘ HASSAN’ 


¢ N a gloomy and foggy day, one of the worst 

and foggiest which even London can produce,’ 
James Elroy Flecker was born in Gilmore Road, 
Lewisham. The date was November 5th, 1884, and 
his father, the Rev. W. H. Flecker, was the first head- 
master of the City of London College School. The 


future poet 


‘had the appearance of a child of two months, with well- 
developed and already expressive features. His blue-grey 
eyes, his sudden movements, and more than all his masses 
of long black hair gave him an elf-like look, which should, 
perhaps, have suggested the unusual gifts of this boy.’ 


As a child he was obstinate, very observant, and sensi- 
tive, with a nervousness which ‘rendered him liable 
to all kinds of fears,’ and a passionate temper which 
often ‘culminated in outbursts of almost uncontroll- 
able screaming.’ He had an early terror and dread of 
water, and ‘he screamed until he was taken out of 
sight and sound of the sea.’ When he was older, 
having been forced at the age of five to accept the 
drastic remedy of being taught to swim, he found his 
0% delight in bathing, whether in sea, lake, or river, 
and, 
‘with life’s accustomed irony, it fell out that it was a 
plunge into the Black Sea, after a long and very hot coast 
ride from Constantinople, which gave him a chill, develop- 
ing first into pneumonia, and thus preparing the way for 
the illness which in the end killed him at Davos.’ 
Memories of his happy childhood remained with 
him to the end. He resented, with boyish jealousy, 
the entrance of his elder sister into the world at 
Christmas, 1887. ‘A nice aunt you will make for my 


_ *The Life of James Elroy Flecker. By Geraldine Hodg'son, 
Litt.D. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 12/6 net.) 
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children,’ he told her later, during one of their fre- 
quent quarrels. Recovering from diphtheria in 1889, 
in a fit of exasperation he flung his dinner, plate and 
all, across the nursery. His one unmarried aunt was 
referred to as ‘Aunt D., Ltd.,’ and to his married 
aunts’ names he appended ‘& Co.’ Early fortitude 
was displayed with a shout of laughter when the sur- 
geon arrived to perform a slight operation on his 
throat. The charming nursery, which afterwards be- 
came his study, was especially dear to Flecker, with 
its side of windows facing south, and looking out over 
the beloved rose-garden to the wooded lands that 
ended in the Cotswolds. The ‘elms’ of the beautiful 
November Eves stood near the rose-garden : 


November Evenings! Damp and still, 
They used to cloak Leckhampton Hill 


And send queer winds like Harlequins 
That seized our elms for violins 

And struck a note so sharp and low 
Even a child could feel the woe. 


Bright pictures covered the nursery walls from floor 
to ceiling, an effect he tried to recapture during his 
last days by asking for pictures to cover the walls of 
his Swiss room, ‘any really good cards of the Cots- 
wolds, Gloucester Cathedral, and even the horrid old 
town itself,’ so that he could write and say, ‘ You don't 
know how jolly I have got my bedroom —like the 
nursery used to be got up—with pictures without 
frames, beautiful maps, photos, etc.’ His nurse, re- 
membered in her efforts to keep him quiet, is part of 
the nursery atmosphere : 


We crept about like mice, while Nurse 
Sat mending, solemn as a hearse. 


Flecker’s early education, begun at a ladies’ college 
and continued for a time at a preparatory school, was 
received at Dean Close School, Cheltenham, to which 
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The Creator of ‘ Hassan’ 


his father had been appointed first headmaster in 
1886. He learned to read by spelling out the names 
and signs over the shops in Cheltenham when he ac- 
companied his mother on shopping expeditions, and 
this knowledge was supplemented by turning over the 
pages of picture books with tremendous delight. In 
this unusual way he laid the foundations of one of the 
main pleasures of his life, reading. But his love for 
railways and engines, and his early determination to 
become an engine-driver, showed him to be a real boy. 
There is the picture of him going down to watch an 
evening express pass close to the school : 


‘ When it came, he shouted a greeting, watched it rattle 
away under the bridge, and then, when he had heard the 
signals changed, he would turn . . . and walk, a quiet, 
unforgettable little figure, across the field towards home 
and bed.’ 


Although his progress on leaving the preparatory 
school, when ‘he was reading everything he could 
seize upon,’ was regarded as too rapid for his age, 
Flecker was not looked upon as a genius by his family. 
His intellectual qualities were recognized, and his 
father (a companion and friend to whom every ambi- 
tion could be readily confided) was able to give him 
any extra help he needed in particular subjects. He 
was never unaware, as child and man, of his own 
literary and mental merits, and he always seemed 
ready ‘to draw his family’s attention’ to them. ‘ This 
1s not a bad letter for a little boy,’ he remarked when 
very young; and just before his death, when a slight 
tespite from the fatal disease filled him with great 
hopes for his literary future, he wrote to his father, 
‘Do you realise your son is thought by Gosse, Yeats, 
Gilbert Murray, and also, thank God, by some editors, 
to be far the greatest poet of his day, barring Yeats?’ 
and to his cousin in the trenches, ‘I’m thought by good 
critics to be about the greatest poet in England.’ But 
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even if his genius was not at once apparent to all, he 
gave certain external indications that are usually as- 
sociated with the habits of genius. He was ‘ conspicu- 
ously absent-minded’ in the everyday details of life, 
and thoroughly untidy in the stowing of his personal 
belongings (later on he could state that three and a 
half hours had been necessary to tidy his desk); while 
those who ‘did for him’ as a boy always found an 
accumulation of varied litter in his room. 

But none of this carelessness was ever allowed to 
invade his poetry. He began to write verse more or 
less regularly from the age of twelve. There had been 
earlier efforts, inspired by the prizes offered by Chums 
for ‘poems on postcards,’ some of which he did 
actually win. He showed the utmost care in copying 
out his poems into small manuscript books, a custom 
he followed afterwards by using well-bound books, 
which were given a title and index. Many of these 
juvenile attempts that survive give a hint of what was 
to be one of the characteristics of his poetry. A ‘feel- 
ing’ for colour is at once evident. Round about the 
age of fifteen he showed ‘an ever-growing attraction 
and feeling for all things appertaining to the East, 
with its pageantry of life and colour,’ a remark that is 
amply borne out in the lines: 

Red rose the sun upon a troubled main: 

With blood-red stain 

He streaked the sullen billows far and wide, 

And gorgeously he dyed 

The sapphire robe of heaven with scarlet hue ; 

And o’er the surging sea the petrel flew, 

Emblem of rising restlessness and might, 

Within the ocean breakers flaked with white. 
‘These verses appear, therefore,’ comments his bio- 
grapher, ‘to show Flecker’s first, natural, youthful 
taste for brilliancy, and in particular for scarlet, 
sapphire, and flashing white. . . . They are utterly 
different from the gold, silver, and blue and green of 
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The Creator of ‘ Hassan” 


later days, and equally remote from the umbered 
shades and metallic glintings he handled so magically 
in his maturer years.’ For not for some time yet was 
he to appreciate the ‘agonie exquise de couleurs’ of 
Albert Samain, but his ‘ pictorial sense’ was already 
alert and only needed experience to find its perfection 
of form. 

Flecker remained at Dean Close School until Janu- 
ary, 1901, when he went to Uppingham to end his 
school-days under another headmaster, his father 
thinking that this change would be in the best interests 
of his son. During these Cheltenham years Flecker 
gave promise of abilities much wider than those dis- 
played in the beginnings of his poetry. His mind 
began to work at an early age, and an independence 
of outlook went hand in hand with his creative bent. 
Because ‘his native instinct would lead him to do 
things of his own,’ he approached his class-work in a © 
spirit that did not always inspire confidence in those 
who taught him. ‘He hated drudgery . . . when it 
was of externally imposed kinds, entirely alien to, or 
even imperfectly connected with his natural chosen 
interests. But he was far too able to despise exact 
knowledge in itself. . . .. Thus, what was to develop 
into a life-long interest in the method of education 
began to show itself in his school-days. For a boy, 
his powers of observation and broad interest in almost 
everything were too big for the cut-and-dried methods 
of the text-books he had to use : he was always keener 
to grasp and appreciate the idea itself rather than to 
repeat slavishly the exact form that expressed it. ‘This 
habit of thinking in ideas instead of words, uncommon 
in any schoolboy, had the effect of making him slovenly 
and inaccurate in matters of detail, so that he was 
always capable of making ‘howlers’ in his transla- 
tions, a fact he was not ashamed to mention in his 
letters from Uppingham. While not despising tradi- 
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tional methods, he was at heart a rebel in the matter 
of education. He felt more strongly as time went on 
that drastic reformation was necessary in the training 
of youth. Education, with its futilities and possibili- 
ties, was, in fact, one of the serious preoccupations of 
his life. He never tired of discussing it, and many of 
his letters are full of the practical application of his 
own theories. In The Grecians, a book that was, per- 
haps, not taken seriously enough, he elaborated his 
ideas in a kind of educational Utopia. Schoolmasters 
could afford to take his essay as a joke, even if they 
resented its pungent application to themselves; but 
the fact remains that the methods he set out. were his 
own methods of learning, if not of teaching, for he 
had very little experience of the latter. Still, if his 
way of getting at knowledge was uncommon, it bore 
very practical results in his own case. Even at school 
his interests carried him far afield; while the long and 
varied lists of books he sent home, with a request for 
them to be forwarded, during his Uppingham, Oxford, 
and Consular days bear witness to the universality of 
his tastes. Flecker would be content with nothing but 
first-hand information. His general practice was, 
wherever possible, to get back to ‘sources’ and to 
“read round’ every subject that claimed his attention. 
That Flecker was capable of practical and satisfac- 
tory results in his work is clear from his winning the 
open Trinity Scholarship during his one year at 
Uppingham. Because he went there so late, he was 
never caught up in the tradition or sport of the School, 
and ‘his effect (on his companions) was that of a visitor 
from another sphere who burst upon the school-life 
with a challenge to its most sacred traditions.’ Be- 
sides his class-work, Flecker crowded into that one 
year a lot of general reading, some original verse, and 
much translation of Catullus (an art in which he was 
afterwards to excel); it was here, too, that his attention 
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The Creator of ‘ Hassan” 


turned seriously to the matter of religion. ‘What a 
farce indeed Church is,’ he wrote in a long apologia 
to his mother, in which he tried to defend his reluct- 
ance to receive Communion and dilated on the wrong 
use to which prayer was put by people who indulged 
in parrot-like repetition, while he upheld the value of 
serious prayer in an emergency. He analysed the 
different motives people had in ‘going to church,’ 
deplored the lack of insistence on good works, and 
found hypocrisy everywhere. ‘Words are read out, 
old and inadequate—in beautiful English, true, but 
we do not go to church to study English.’ Beneath 
these youthful gibes against the external forms of 
religion as he had always found it, it is possible to 
detect a scarcely-expressed need, a longing to know 
the real reason why people should go to church at all. 
But with all his acute perception of natural beauty, 
and in spite of his vision that could find a ‘dim splen- 
dour’ in nearly all thought and emotion, Flecker never 
caught a glimpse of the heart of religion as it really 
is. Gradually he became divorced from the traditional 
forms of religion, and only at the last did his thoughts 
turn again towards that Communion he had found so 
dificult at Uppingham, and, perhaps, towards the 
possibilities of the Greek Orthodox Church, a body 
to which his wife belonged. 

In 1902 Flecker went up to Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. His five years there, so far as examinations 
results went, were not altogether satisfactory. To 
his dismay he took only a Third in Moderations and 
Greats. This apparent failure was not due to in- 
dolence, but ‘he had no absorbing interest in questions 
of scholarship, philosophical or otherwise, and could 
not devote systematic study to these things.’ He was 
a poet, and ‘it is not unheard-of for a poet to be un- 
practical.’ ‘He seemed not to perceive the necessary 
interaction of cause and effect in the problem of a 
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profession and its material rewards.’ This, added to 
“his inexactness, his inaccuracy,’ helped much towards 
his disappointing results in Schools. Money-making 
as such never appealed to him, although he hated to 
be dependent on the generosity of his parents, as he 
practically was until the end of his life. ‘His com- 
parative failure at Oxford was rooted in temperament 
and in circumstances,’ adds his biographer, and con- 
tinues : 
‘ But one cause of failure can hardly have been inevitable, 
Had the tragedy of Shelley sufficed ‘‘ to point,’’ for Oxford, 
“‘a moral and adorn a tale,’’ a great and sympathetic 
teacher might have averted the disaster. Greats is, in 
large measure, an examination in philosophy. It is true 
that more than once in his letters . . . Flecker remarked 
that he hated philosophy : he did not hesitate to pour con- 
tempt on metaphysics. 

Yet it is hard to believe that a man so engrossed with 
problems of life and mind could really have detested philo- 
sophy. The particular presentment of it which fell to ‘his 
lot may have failed to fit him: but that which is current at 
one place and time is not the whole of human philo- 
sophy. ... Yet it is legitimate to wonder whether, had 
times and seasons so fallen that he could have discussed 
metaphysical, ethical and psychological problems with 
Henry Sidgwick, his final attitude could have been one 
either of hatred or contempt.’ 

But, apart from its scholastic side, Flecker’s Oxford 
life helped greatly in the development of his character 
and mental outlook. He read, talked, and wrote much, 
and it is, perhaps, in the letters of this period, with 
their sincerity and genuine striving after sanity of 
thought and appreciation, rather than in the verse 
which he wrote with ‘appalling facility’ that the real 
broadening influence is to be detected. For the per- 
manent poetry of these years is not considerable in 
amount or quality. He indulged in a great deal of 
‘decadent stuff’ after the fashion of the time, but 
gradually emancipated himself from that pernicious 
influence. In The Bridge of Fire he showed he could 
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The Creator of ‘ Hassan.’ 


rise above the common prevailing level, and this early 
volume of poems gave some hint of the maturity he 
was to attain. His talk won for him, not undeservedly, 
a reputation for wit. He was a good-humoured and 
entertaining companion, and this in spite of Rupert 
Brooke’s words that Flecker ‘was for ever talking 
about his own poetry. However the conversation be- 
gan, that was always how it ended.’ 

Two years after leaving Oxford, time spent in a 
little teaching and travelling abroad to improve his 
languages, Flecker went up to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, for tuition in Oriental languages. He had 
decided to enter the Consular Service. Unlike Brooke, 
he found the Fen country dull, and Cambridge itself, 
both University and town, never found any place in 
his affections. But his moods varied from being ‘tired 
of life and fearfully miserable’ to being ‘gay and 
busy’ during the May Term. After his examination 
in August, he went to a Fabian Camp at Llanbedr, 
where he met and became engaged to a ‘ fair woman, 
E.F.,’ an engagement that was afterwards dissolved. 

Flecker’s first appointment in the East was to Con- 
stantinople. Very soon after his arrival he found ‘this 
terrible and malignant beauty that saps body and soul’ 
too seductive, and cried out ‘for a slag-heap, or a gas- 
work, or any strong, bold, ugly thing.’ The cruelty 
of the East outweighed the fascination it always had 
for him, and he found himself hating the disturbing 
beauty of Candilli, where he lived, though the possi- 
bility of bathing, tennis, and riding offered some kind 
of consolation. The temporary duties of Vice-Consul 
fell to him within a month of his coming, and he had 
to keep accounts and settle disputes, and run the Vice- 
Consulate generally. But he had leisure for writing, 
which was particularly welcome after the long strain 
of examination work, and recreation was to be had in 
Sport and picnics with his colleagues. To add to his 
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growing content, he received favourable reviews of his 
recently-published Thirty-six Poems. 

‘Then upon all that dawning happiness the doom 
fell. He had ridden to a picnic along the shore ina 
great heat, and when he arrived, then and there he 
plunged into the Black Sea’s cold waters.’ Germs of 
consumption were discovered, and he left hospital for 
England to get cured. From then on, the four years 
of life that remained for Flecker were a time of con- 
stant change. After some time at a sanatorium in the 
Cotswolds, he returned to Constantinople, apparently 
cured, was transferred to Smyrna in April, 1911, and 
a month later, while on sick-leave at Athens, he 
married a Greek lady, Miss Helle Skiadaressi, whom 
he had met a year before. Beyrout, Syria, was his 
next post, which he held, including a month’s leave in 
England and Paris, for just over a year, when he again 
fell ill, and went to Switzerland for the last eighteen 
months of his life. 

During all this anxious time Flecker’s variable 
temperament prevented him from being a satisfactory 
patient. A slight improvement made him feel that it 
was ‘absurd to take any further precautions,’ while a 
relapse brought its mood of hopeless depression. But 
his brain was always active and his mind working. He 
contributed many of his best poems, and some reviews, 
to leading periodicals, finished his play, Don /uan, 
and planned and wrote Hassan. This latter involved 
an enormous amount of reading and research. Todo 
this adequately, he had a large number of books sent 
out to Switzerland, the lists of which he compiled with 
infinite detail, noting the edition desired, the style of 
binding, and often the place on the library shelves 
where each volume was to be found. His interest in 
everything and everybody, far from suffering any 
eclipse as an effect of his fatal malady, increased and 
multiplied. The subject of education drew from him 
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The Creator of ‘ Hassan’ 


long letters to his father and friends; his own work 
and prospects, its reception by the critics and financial 
promise, claimed his untiring attention. When the 
war broke out (he was more ill than usual at the time) 
he chafed in the fetters that prevented him from ren- 
dering any service to his country. ‘I have no reason 
to go on living,’ he wrote, ‘being a burden to Father 
and everyone else.’ But his interest in the struggle 
led him to write at length on the aims and character- 
istics of the fighting countries, and to deplore what he 
considered to be the ‘vile hypocrisy’ of England’s 
intervention. Naturally, the prospects of Hassan 
being produced received a rude set-back when hos- 
tilities began. The play had been sent to England 
to be read with a view to production, but, as its author 
wrote, ‘this has bust up all idea of Hassan being 
played.’ 

Towards the end of 1914 his health improved, and 
with improvement came ‘a condition of acute intellec- 
tual excitement,’ when ‘ideas, theories, plans came 
thronging’ into his eager brain. ‘Still he polished 
his verse, still he ‘‘created beauty,” and so it would 
and did go on till the words rustled no more.’ But 
this was the last flicker of the dying flame. A strange 
calm followed his excitement, and an acquiescence in 
the doctor’s orders that he should stay on at Davos, 
which he wanted much to leave. Then came a bad 
relapse on New Year’s Day, and on January 3rd, 
after receiving Communion, he died, quite peacefully. 
‘Lord, have mercy on my soul,’ he murmured just 
before the end. A month after, his body was brought 
to England, amid the roar of guns, in a British des- 
troyer. He was buried outside Cheltenham, ‘ under- 
neath the brooding Cotswolds.’ 


Flecker has been fortunate in his biographer, who, 
from letters and material provided by his mother, has 
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written the story of the poet’s life with much detail 
and sympathetic insight. It is a book of rare human 
interest that shows the poet in all his moods, and in- 
sists on what was always the aim of Flecker’s life, ‘to 
find the highest form of beauty, to seize it, and to make 
it comprehensible to others.’ How far he succeeded 
in this purpose another generation will judge; but he 
received during his short life an amount of welcome 
recognition forshis work that many another poet would 
have counted great. A lot, perhaps, of that ‘ acclama- 
tion that includes mere clamour” saluted the staging 
of Hassan. For those who knew little of its author, 
it was the posthumous production of an extraordinary 
play that won the success of-popular approval ; but for 
those who had known and loved the thirty-year-old 
poet it must have been the vindication of Flecker’s 
belief in himself and his creative art. One can accept 
it as the expression in outline of all the poet wanted 
the world to see and understand. For Hassan is a 
triumph of colour, a web of dreams, a subtle weaving 
of humour and emotion. Even if Flecker could 
vehemently disclaim the office of moral or dogmatic 
message-bearer to the careless multitude, he was al- 
ways teaching the lesson of colours perceived, atmos- 
phere captured, pictures ‘sensed’ and secured in song. 
Probably enough, of those who saw Hassan many fell 
captive to what the author had never intended his play 
to contain; many may have admired the scenery in- 
stead of the situation, or, hypnotized by the ‘ glamour 
of the East,’ missed the chiselled artistry of his poetic 
prose, and those unforgettable lines in which the Con- 
fectioner speaks of the office of poetry. But the fact 
remains that the world did struggle to see his play, 
and some at least of those crowded audiences may 
have been inspired to wonder what manner of man its 
author was. And now Miss Geraldine Hodgson has 
told them. Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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THE PHANTOM SALMON—A PHANTASIA 


SUPPOSE it is foolish to read Assyriology all 
day, especially when you have a cold. However, 
I did it, and my brain was a seething mass of Tiglath- 
Pilesers, Assurbanipals, and Sennacheribs by the time 
I went to bed. Sleep was impossible, so I took my 
never-failing recipe. I turned on the light and got 
down a book descriptive of glorious days on Irish 
rivers and lakes in pursuit of glorious fish. Fish began 
to rise, lines to cut through the water and reels to sing, 
and then drowsiness came. Out went the light and I 
slept. 

‘So that is the Tigris,’ I said, as I peered at the 
muddy stream flowing between its low banks. ‘ Yes, 
and those, I suppose, are Nebi Yunus, Nimroud and 
the other mounds I have heard of.’ They looked very 
uninteresting somehow, and I turned and gazed at the 
flowing stream. 

“Why, bless my soul! That was a fish rising! Look 
at his broad tail! By jove, it is a salmon!’ 

How I longed for a rod! And just then I realised 
that I had one, a familiar old 16 ft. Castle-Connel. I 
slapped my pocket, and there was my fly-case, and yes, 
wonderful to relate, there was my pocket gaff in its 
place! Was there a cast on? Yes, with a ‘Green Par- 
son’ and a ‘Silver Doctor.’ Deftly I began to get out 
line, ten yards, fifteen, twenty; that’s all I can safely 
do, though experts will sneer. The favourite old 
“Green Parson’ was just getting over him when a 
voice at my elbow said in raucous tones, ‘ By Istar of 
Arbela, what are you doing to my river?’ 

I turned with a jump, and then my knees gave in and 
I trembled from head to foot. Not a doubt as to who 
it was. Assurbanipal! You who have wandered idly 
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through the British Museum have seen that awful 
statue. You know the one I mean. The thing witha 
face that leers owing to some damage done by an 
enemy. The thing where the man has a basket lifted 
up on his shoulders. The books tell you it is earth for 
a foundation of atemple. Not it! You bet it is human 
hands and feet. The things he used to cut off and gloat 
over and then write it all down in his braggart inscrip- 
tions. Yes, it was Assurbanipal himself without a 
doubt. And the leer was horrible. 

* What are you doing to my river?’ he snarled again, 
And again I shuddered. My line was sailing down 
stream and the rod hung lifeless. He looked at it. 
‘What is it?’ he asked. I explained that I was a 
fisherman. ‘ You liar,’ he said, ‘where is your net? 
If you tell me another lie like that I will do to you 
what I did to my enemies. You know what that was?’ 

I shuddered again and pictured those tortured bodies 
on stakes and those unhappy kinglets whom he did so 
love to flay. What was it like to be flayed? If it was 
half as horrible as it sounded, it must be pretty dread- 
ful. Suddenly I remembered another aspect of this 
brutal king’s life. He was a huntsman. I recalled 
the low reliefs in the Museum. It had always seemed 
to me a cheap kind of sport. The lions were caged 
and driven like pheasants. Still, I might play on the 
chance. Fervently I prayed that that salmon—if it 
was one—(by the bye, are there salmon in the Tigris? 
I don’t know). How I hoped it would rise again! Just 
then it did. I pointed it out to the sneerin thing at 
my side. ‘Did you see that?’ I asked. ‘What?’ he 

ueried. Just then the salmon came up again. ‘That 

sh,’ I cried. ‘ Now, you are, or rather you were, @ 
sportsman. Give me a sporting chance. I am going 
to try and catch that fish. If I fail you can do what 

ou like. If I catch him, well, we will eat him together. 
Ts it a bargain?’ 
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The Phantom Salmon 


To my joy there came a gleam into his wicked old 
eye. The sporting spirit—or was it merely the gamb- 
ling spirit ?—-was not yet extinct. ‘ But how can you?’ 
he asked, ‘ you have no net!’ 

‘Net be (Assyrian for a naughty word)!’ I ejacu- 
lated. ‘You watch. But you must play the game. 
Stand here on my left and watch and don’t say a 
word.’ He took up his stand and I recovered my line. 
Assurbanipal, flayer of men, watched with absorbed 
curiosity. Five yards, then ten, then fifteen. Then 
the fish rose again.’ Horrors, he was a full thirty yards 
away, lying behind a stone that nage him from the full 
force of the stream. Thirty yards! Why, I had never 
cast thirty in my life! And here I had to cast thirty 
or—! But by a mighty effort while the sweat dripped, 
the fly fell—that dear old ‘Green Parson ’—just in 
front of the rock, swirled down behind it, a boil, a 
plunge, a singing line and a screaming reel! What a 
song it was! And what a stake! 

I forgot all about the horror on my left and I fought 
that fish as never in my life had I played one, not even 
my first trout. He did all the tricks. He jiggered, he 
sulked, he stood on his head, he went across the river, 
he came back again. Then he took to going up stream 
to the left and I charged after him. i had forgotten 
poor old Assurbanipal and—believe me or not—he 
was in my way as I turned and—well, I went clean 
through him! Still, the salmon was the thing. That 
awful problem could wait. At last the fish showed a 
welcome gleam of silver, and I knew the combat was 
ending. I reeled him in slowly and pulled out my gaff. 

“What are you going to do now? ’ came the raucous, 
man-flaying voice. Yes, what was I going to do now? 
I had no waders, and it was impossible to draw the fish 
ashore. But all my fears of the horror had gone, and 
to my own amazement I heard myself saying, ‘ Going 
to do now? Why, nothing. It is you, old man, who 
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have got to be busy doing, Go in, my Assur, go in, my 
Bani; no, goin, my Pal—that’s it, go in, my Pal, and 
gaff him. You’re only a statue, you know, and you 
won’t catch cold. I handed him the gaff, and Assur. 
banipal, the flayer of men, floundered in and gaffed 
him Tike the best Scotch gillie that ever was! 

‘How now, my Pal?’ I said, ‘what about that? 
better than all your got-up lion-hunts, eh?’ 


He looked at me wistfully, it almost seemed. Per- 
haps he was thinking of what he would have done to 
me had I failed to catch the salmon. But I may be 
misjudging him, for he suddenly said, ‘ You are a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, a veritable Nimrod! 
But you do not treat me respectfully. You order me 
about. Why is that?’ 


Then I realised that he was but a shade, that there 
was nothing to be afraid of. So I turned to him and 
gave him a piece of my mind. ‘ You bloodthirsty old 


butcher’ was the mildest term I applied to him while 
he stood and gazed at me. The leer had left his face 
now; indeed, he looked 1st pitiful. ‘Ah, indeed, 


he said, ‘but all that was long, long ago. I wonder if 
I am—or was—as bad as you paint me? You know! 
did other things beside fight. I did found a library.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I know all about that. We have it 
in London now.’ I thought that should get him on the 
hip, but it did not. I don’t think he understood. Then 
he added, ‘ You know that I used to pray?’ 

The way he said it brought a lump to my throat, and 
I replied, somewhat chokingly, ‘ Yes, I remember.’ 

‘You remember?’ he asked, ‘then would you like 
me to say that prayer now?’ He suited the action to 
the word. He put his hands together like a child, and 
there came a look on his face such as I hope may be 
on mine when I say my last prayers. The wonderful 
words stole from his lips, were whispered into the ait, 
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ahd were, I verily believe it, wafted to the throne of 
mercy : 


‘I prostrate myself at the feet of God ; 
I have given myself unto thee, O God; 
Thou wilt not forsake me, even me; 
My life in Thy presence is ruled, 
My soul is in God’s embrace. 
God, Thou mighty One, Thou wilt not forsake me, 
Even me, in the midst of my sins!’ 


* * * * 


There answered a breath from the presence of God: 
‘Fear not, Assurbanipal, thy sins, like ripples 

On the face of the waters shall they be, 

Like piled sandhills shall they be scattered 

Before thy feet. 

Thou shalt stand, Assurbanipal, in the presence of God.’ 


I gazed in astonishment till an apalling noise roused 
me to the fact that my alarm had gone off ! 


Hucu Pops, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Historic Basis or ANGLicaNismM. By Joseph Clayton, 
F.R.Hist.S., With an Introduction by the Very Rev. Fr. 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., M.A. (Sands and Co., 6/-.) 


The teachings of the Reformers released such princes as fol- 
lowed them from the authority of the Holy See, and under the 
cloak of the new liberty many shameful deeds were done, such 
as the sanction of Luther and Melancthon of the bigamy of 
Philip of Hesse. Now once rulers like this Philip, and the kings 
of England and Scandinavia, had cut themselves off from Papal 
control it was not likely they would seek other masters, but 
would make themselves all-powerful. Hence came the doctrine 
cujus regio ejus religio. If the Pope was no longer their master, 
then such little men as Luther, Osiander, Cranmer and Bucer 
were not to be allowed to usurp his prerogatives, They had to 
keep in the place allotted to them, whilst the miserable lick- 
spittle Cranmer led a veritable dog’s life. The Protestant and 
Schismatical princes were determined to be absolute masters in 
their own household, in spiritual as well as temporal matters. 
This was the real origin of so-called national churches; as if 
the Church of Christ were dependent on mere political boun- 
daries, Cranmer actually admitted to Henry VIII that the 
Apostles themselves only appointed bishops because, in their 
day, there were as yet no Christian Princes whose duty this 
would have been. 

The fearful effects of this nationalism on true religion in 
England is ably set forth by Mr. Clayton in the book under 
review. At first there was schism only, but, once granted the 
premise of a national church, the natural conclusion of heresy 
and infidelity soon arrived. Edward VI, or his advisers, and 
his sister Elizabeth, were the real founders of the Anglican 
Church as understood in Modern History ; but the real Anglican 
Church, that of SS. Augustine, Anselm, Thomas 4 Becket and 
Fisher, was always in communion with and subject to the 
Church of Rome, as were the Italian, Spanish and Gallican 
Churches. The name Anglican Church was only another name 
for the Church in England, not of England. The author very 
ably demonstrates the historic truth that until quite recent years 
the Church of England gloried in being called Protestant, and 
rigidly eschewed the very word Catholic. That it was Pro- 
testant was its boast from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies. Fr. Bede Jarrett, in his Introduction, puts forward six 
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propositions as ably proved by Mr. Clayton in this book, and 
two of these may well be quoted here. 

‘The Reformers deliberately wished to cut themselves off 
from the Mediaeval Church as well as from the Church of 
their own time.’ 

‘They denied any need for continuity either of faith or 
orders with the Mediaeval or Tridentine Church, and were 
content with a reversion in ideas and ceremonies to the 
first six centuries.’ 

Those who read this book will agree with Fr. Jarrett. 
G.S.W.G. 


Tue Mystics oF THE CuuRcH. By Evelyn Underhill. (London ; 
James Clarke and Co. ; 6/- net.) 


Lest the Catholic reader should be misled by the above title, 
we may be allowed to say that the mystics are, with some in- 
significant exceptions, Catholic saints, but that the Church, 
strangely enough, is not the Catholic Church. The word is used 
in a vaguer sense and comprehends every variety of Christian 
belief. Miss Underhill has a very wide knowledge of the litera- 
ture of mysticism, and she can write gracefully and eloquently 
about it. She writes also with reverence and is distinctly on 
the side of the angels. She indicates the barrenness of the Pro- 
testant sects in the production of mystical excellence and would 
apparently align herself definitely with the Catholic tradition. 
Her introductory chapter is well done and contains much that 
is true and valuable; but the book as a whole we found dis- 
appointing. May we endeavour to give the reasons of our 
disappointment ? 

In the first place it seems to lack a definite theological back- 
ground, or to hint at one which we can only regard as unsatis- 
factory. If we had to classify the writer we should be inclined 
to describe her as an Anglican Modernist. Her Christology is 
not Catholic, and we are left to wonder in what sense she 
believes that Christ is God. She would seem to reduce all 
miraculous visitations, from St. Paul’s vision on the road to 
Damascus down to the experiences of the latest Catholic saint, 
to psychological or psychopathical effects. We should say that 
she is rather obsessed by psychology and psychological ter- 
minology, and that these lead her into very questionable asser- 
tions. She can speak dogmatically of St. Catherine of Siena’s 
“so-called mystical, but really psychological, states of rapture 
and ecstasy,’ where we think that the antithesis is profoundly 
unreal and misleading. She can write of Julian of Norwich: 
‘As a girl she prayed that she might have an illness at thirty 
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years of age, and closer understanding of the Passion. The 
illness came at the right time, a fact which indicates Julian's 
psychic suqgeenety,. We do not see the grounds for this 
confident reduction of the facts to psychological categories and 
the implication that that is a complete explanation of them, 
When will people learn that such things are greater than the 
latest fashions in scientific terminology and are not to be fully 
or finally expressed by them? We had thought, indeed, that 
there was a growing sense of the necessity of scientific modesty, 
an inclination to admit that the ‘credulous mediaevalist’ 
have a truer grasp on the whole of reality than was attai 

by the modern critic with his narrow categories and cocksure 
formulae. But humility is a rare growth, 

Again, the author adopts a distinctly ‘activistic’ attitude: 
she has no use for a purely monastic mysticism, and leads all 
her mystics, as to their perfection, to the service of their fellow 
men. We think there is confusion here. A theory of Christian 
mysticism which must look coldly on the hermit and the Car- 
thusian, which upsets the balance of the monastic ideal as pro- 
pounded by every great monk from Antony to Bernard, which 
finds the supreme justification of the mystic in his ‘social 
effectiveness—this is not a satisfactory theory. We do not say 
that it is wholly wrong, we do not say that God has not willed 
that many of the greatest mystics should spend themselves in 
active work for the immense benefit of their fellow men; but we 
believe that the author’s assertion that ‘the whole object of 
contemplation is to make men better shepherds of souls’ does 
not represent the Catholic tradition. 

And, finally, we find in the author’s insistence on ‘ experience’ 
an inversion of Catholic mystical teaching which we believe to 
be not only wrong but also ultimately fatal to the very reality 
of mysticism. This insistence may fairly be said to be the 
dominant note of her book. Catholic tradition accepts mystical 
experience, and accepts it in a fuller way than does our author; 
but it does not base its faith or its mysticism upon it, It Js 
sufficient to read the life of St. Teresa with attention to under 
stand the genuine relationship of faith and experience. 

In conclusion, therefore, we do not recommend this book 
unreservedly to the Catholic reader, It is interesting and attrac- 
tive; it might be described not too unkindly as a ‘ Gossiping 
Guide’ to the mystics; but it is misleading in its judgments. 
The author’s spiritual kinship is not with the Catholic mystics, 
whom she so much and so genuinely admires—every one 
whom would repudiate her principles—but with the Protestants, 
with Jacob Boehme or Sadhu Sungar Singh, whom she damns 
with faint praise. 
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Farner WitiiaM Dov eg, S.J., C.F.: A Spiriruat Stupy, By 
Alfred O’Rahilly. (3rd Ed., revised and enlarged. Long- 
mans and Co. : 15/-.) 

‘Only a saint should write the life of a saint.’ A reviewer 
of the life of a spiritual hero who quotes this wise saying and 
then proceeds to show that the holy man was all right, but the 
biographer all wrong, is setting a lofty and exacting standard 
by which he must be judged himself. In reading Professor 
O’Rahilly’s introduction to this third edition of Father William 
Doyle’s Life, we gather that some critics have been anxious to 
spot the mote in the biographer’s eye, forgetting that they 
would see perhaps more than a mote if they took care to re- 
move the beam from their own. Well, this reviewer wants to 
confess that, after having twice read this inspiring record of 
one of God’s own heroes and carefully noted down the motes, 
the remains of a conscience reminded him to tackle the beam; 
and vain efforts to deal with it only produced another sort of 
beam in his eye—I mean the lustrous kind. 

Let me then try to put aside the conventional reviewer's atti- 
tude and say that no book that I have read for many a day has 
proved more spiritually stimulating... Father Doyle was a 
fierce enthusiast mad, some will say — yet he was human, 
kindly and eternally a boy with a great love for a joke or a 
prank, As a young novice he resolves to die a Jesuit martyr, 
and he writes out his vow in his own blood. He declares that 
agere contra is the secret of sanctity, and he interprets this 
maxim (which in its full context is agere contra sensualitatem) 
in a sense that St. Ignatius never could have intended when he 
resolves ‘ Never do anything you would like.’ He sought terri- 
fying penances. (Who can forget that most dangerous scourge 
made of safety-razor blades?) He went in for an elaborate 
system of spiritual accountancy, and he records at one stage 
that he has reached the astounding total of 100,000 aspirations 
aday. As his biographer says, ‘ He had a little system of his 
own for counting Tis prayers,’ though what the system was 
we are not told, and we are left wondering when a simple cal- 
culation tells us that there are only 86,400 seconds in the full 
twenty-four hours. Yet with all this mystifying psychology and 
all these self-inflicted tortures, which would be sins of impru- 
dence in others who held not his secret, he was a lovable, lively 
human being with a keen interest in life, perhaps all the more 
— because his eyes were everlastingly fixed on the next 

e. 

It was my lot during the war to follow in the tracks of 
Father Doyle—I wish I could say in his footsteps. I never ac- 
tually met him, but I met many who knew him, and I was well 
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acquainted with several of the curés and nuns mentioned in this 
book. I was appointed to his division some time after he was 
killed, and served with a battalion of his first regiment, the 
Irish Fusiliers. Some of his men were actually in my battalion, 
They would speak almost with tears in their eyes of ‘little 
Father Doyle.’ The verdict was everywhere and on all lips 
unanimous : A Saint. The nuns at Locre who were so kind to 
Father Doyle several times gave me a room and a bed, but they 
only showed me Father Doyle’s room with all the reverence and 
awe with which one would display a relic. It was ‘ the saint's 
room.’ And I certainly was not worthy to sleep in that bed, 
(But I feel sure I unknowingly had the privilege of sleeping in 
the saint’s bed in the curé’s house at Noeux-les-Mines.) 

It is the war record of this true priest that will appeal most 
to the casual reader who takes up the book for biography and 
not for spiritual reading. But his astounding heroism, his utter 
selflessness and noble death cannot really be understood or ap- 
preciated without the grim penances, the continual prayer and 
the sublime motive behind it all. He was truly of the race of 
Jesuit heroes. 

I know one priest who confesses that the reading of this 
book has made him feel very small. A book that produces such 
an effect should be read and circulated. B.D. 


BRINDILLES POUR RALLUMER LA For. By F. Jammes. (Editions 
Spes ; 17 Rue Soufflot, Paris; (V); 3 fr. 50.) 

A book has been published by the Editions Spes which is as 
much like an expected dawn as a book can be. Francis Jammes, 
the youth with the great white beard, has produced a little 
book, as he calls it, without a trace of art or literature, in 
which he has made not the least effort to write in an agreeable 


style The book, which is indeed small, is a clear, simple, ex- 
quisite explanation of the necessary truths of religion, its facts, 
mysteries and daily use. Few do not know the power of this 
writer to present the thing as his poetic insight perceives it, 
and the pleasure of following the fantastic paths of his imagina- 
tion ; but here he leaves aside (so far as he is able) the use of 
his personal gifts, so that the least gifted can attend to the 
master and pray in his words, with never a fear that those 
words are too big for his mouth. The bulk of the metaphors 
employed are contained in the title: Brindilles pour rallumer la 
foi. It is by no means an initiate addressing the simple; but 
rather a child telling a child, or, exactly, the Jammes d’il y 4 
vingt ans ‘ quand la Mére de dieu vint me reprendre par la main 
dans un sentier rocailleux’ seeking to do something of the sort 
for such as now are what and where he never forgets he him 

was at that time. .G 
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Tus Bricut-or-Eyve. By A. G. Reown. (The Cayme Press. 
4/6.) 

We would gladly praise this little volume of verse; and in- 
deed it contains some things which pleasantiy continue, though 
they do not enrich, the traditions of the Augustan age in Eng- 
land. But, and in spite of the preface, the ‘Celtic twilight ’ 


' has proved once more a snare and a delusion, and the verses in 


this style are in the majority. Adjectives and stage directions 
are not sufficient to make an atmosphere weird and mysterious, 
nor, to be frank, have the peculiar illustrations contributed 
much to the result desired. In this volume there is a sense of 
language, and there is sincerity; but there is not vision, and 
there is not truth. E.MP. 


An ANTHOLOGY OF QuieT VERSE. By E. M. Liddell. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 6/-.) 


All anthologies are largely composed of the poems which, 
like St. Bernard in Newman’s sermon, are absent ‘only that 
they may be remembered the more.’ This collection is no ex- 
ception to the rule, but it need not be rejected on these grounds. 
For the reader who is desirous of courting sleep or of beguiling 
pain will find in the book poems of tranquillity some more, 
some less, familiar, and all good, and may enjoy not only these 
but all the others these will recall, and so from the pleasant 
borderland between memory and forgetfulness drift gently away 
to that region we all sometimes desire to inhabit, in which : 


‘There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight, nor sound, to war against thee more, 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 


All waters as the shore.’ 
E.M.P. 


Tue Rose oF Inpia. By F. A. Judd. (Blackwell’s: 7/6.) 

In the preface to this dramatic poem on the mission of St. 
Thomas in India there are words which almost disarm the 
critic, but they carnot silence him altogether. Too many con- 
cessions have been made to the conventions of popular drama, 
and amid much that is true and some things that are graceful 
it will be a shock, at least to the Catholic reader, to find that 
the convention of a ‘love interest’ has betrayed the author 
into suggesting one in regard to the Apostle of India and her 
who was first to see the Master when He rose from the dead. 
Even dramatically this is a mistake. 
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From the point of view of technique, this play would be very 
difficult to produce with ordinary stage resources, especially as 
the verse is narrative rather than dramatic in quality. For the 
rest, there is much care, simplicity and sincere feeling ; but not 
that power and penetration which alone would have procured 
the successful treatment of such a theme. E.M.P, 


Tue Lives oF THE PopEs IN THE Mippie Acgs. By H, K 
Mann, D.D. Voi. XIII. (London: Kegan Paul: 1925: 
15/- net.) 

After an interval of ten years the learned Rector of the Beda 
College at Rome gives to the world another section of his his- 
tory, the present volume covering the pontificates of Honorius 
III and Gregory IX and extending over the years 1216-1241. 
That was a supremely great period, when the Papacy was at the 
height of temporal splendour and influence. One feels that 
only a Gibbon with stately words and phrases and rich glowing 
imagery can really do it full justice, carrying his readers along 
with him breathless with eager and sustained interest. 

Mgr. Mann has no pretensions to anything of that sort, but 
his style is at least clear and readable, if never in any degree 
thrilling, and his every statement is carefully referenced and 
documented. The wonderful Crusades, the’ prolonged conten- 
tions with the Emperors, the intrigues of the Greeks—the old, 
familiar story is always well toid and often supplemented by 
the results of modern scholarship. One of the best chapters is 
that devoted to the action of Pope Honorius with regard to 
England, where, during the minority of Henry III, he was long 
the effective ruler of the country. The wise prudence and 
moderation of his legates, and their firmness in curbing baronial 
anarchy and restoring national unity, are strikingly and effec- 
tively depicted. 

The ‘Coming of the Friars’ is once more related; and the 
untiring zeal of the Holy See for the work of the Foreign Mis- 
sions forms an effective background for the ceaseless political 
struggles in Europe. Altogether an adequate and creditable 


contribution to history, even though perhaps not a y=, gs 


Le NuaGe DE L’INCONNAISANCE ET LES EPITRES QUI S’¥ RAT 
TACHENT, PAR UN ANONYME ANGLAIS DU QUATORZIRME SIBCLE. 
Traduits par Dom M. Noetinger, moine de Solesmes. 
(Mame et Fils, Tours ; 1925.) 

English Catholics should, we think, take note of this work, 

We are familiar enough with the translation of French spiritual 
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books into English; but perhaps we do not, in our modesty, 
expect that the converse should happen or happen often. Of 
course it has happened and is happening, and the case before 
us is a particularly interesting example. What it means is that 
our friends across the water have discovered our fourteenth 
century, the golden age of English spirituality, and are hasten- 
ing to reproduce its treasures in their own delicate and lucid 
language. 

The prime mover in this work—he must excuse this assault 
on his modesty—is Dom Maurice Noetinger, of Solesmes. 
Readers of BLACKFRIARS will remember an article on the author- 
ship of the Cloud of Unknowing which he contributed to the 
review in March, 1924, a by-product, we presume, of the labours 
which have issued in the present volume. Dom Noetinger has 
also collaborated in an excellent French edition of Walter 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, and we are promised an edition of 
the herald and chief inspiration of the English school, Richard 
Rolle. Before us lies what is regarded on all hands as the 
crowning achievement of that school, the Cloud of Unknowing. 

We have read the volume before us diligently, and taken 
care to arrive at a correct judgment. We have found it very 
good. In the first place the translation is faithful and accu- 
rate; in the few places where we should quarrel with the 
translator’s rendering, his interpretation is perfectly legitimate 
and quite possibly the right one. In the second place, the book 
is exceedingly well documented and the introduction is a most 
valuable piece of work. There is only one thing we would say, 
and it is that we wish it had been possible for the editor to give 
us in his notes, not mere references, but at least some actual 
quotations from the sources adduced. In the third place, the 
text is always intelligible, and the French reader will have no 
difficulty in seizing the author’s meaning. This last merit is a 
considerable one, and, paradoxical as it may seem, there is no 
doubt that the Frenchman is now, in this respect, better off 
than the average English reader. The English of the Cloud is 
archaic and presents difficulties to anyone who is not familiar 
with it, The English editor may attempt some modernisation, 
but he dare not go the whole way; he shrinks from so man- 
handling his text that the beauty of diction and phrase utterly 
vanishes. And the result is that many readers are baffled and 
disheartened and feel that the Cloud is not for them. Alas, that 
it should be so! But there it is. In the fourth place, we have in 
this work a corpus of all the original works of the anonymous 
author, a thing that we have not in English, and the reader 
thus obtains at small expense and in a convenient form a summa 
of his teaching. 
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Having said this much in praise of Dom Noetinger’s work~ 
and it will be seen how substantial our praise is—we may he 
allowed to indicate its one demerit, a necessary and wholly in- 
evitable one. The Cloud is a work of genius, not only in the 
insight of its teaching but also in the form which the author has 
given to that teaching. The substance of the teaching may be 
conveyed ; but the form? And if matter and form be in these 
things inseparable, fore-wedded from eternity, can we even say 
that the substance is truly given? What success, then, maya 
translator hope for? Consider the crisp loveliness of such sen- 
tences as these: ‘This is the endless, marvellous miracle of 
love.’ ‘I would leave all that thing that I can think and choose 
to my love that thing that I cannot think.’ ‘ For why, love may 
reach to God in this life, but not knowing.’ ‘ Shape thee to 
bide in this darkness as long as thou mayest, evermore crying 
after Him whom thou lovest.’ ‘Smite upon that thick cloud of 
unknowing with a sharp dart of longing love.’ ‘It is the con- 
dition of a true lover that the more he loveth the more he 
longeth to love.’ Are these things fully translatable? And our 
author is always saying such things. Or consider the sober 
beauty of his plain exposition: ‘And therefore, I pray thee, 
lean listily to this meek stirring of love in thy heart, and follow 
thereafter : for it will be thy guide in this life and bring thee to 
bliss in the other. It is the substance of all good living, and 
without it no good work may be begun or ended. It is nought 
else but a good and an according will unto God, and a manner 
of well-pleasedness and a gladness that thou feelest in thy will 
at all that He doth. Such a good will is the substance of all 
perfection. All sweetness and comforts, bodily or ghostly, be to 
this but as it were accidents, be they never so holy; and they 
do but hang on this good will.’ 

Observe, we do not say that Dom Noetinger has not trans 
lated these things accurately, nor do we criticise the beauty of 
his French—of which we are no sufficient judge—but we believe 
that here at least the English reader has an unquestioned ad- 
vantage. He may be baffled often by archaic words or archaic 
form, yet he cannot miss the recurrent music of this beauty. 
Whatever his difficulties with the Cloud or its attendant treatises, 
in this respect at any rate he can be 


Contented if he may enjoy 
The things which others understand. i 
J. 





CATHOLIC NEWSPAPERS 


A Defence 


UDI alteram partem!, The Editor of Biack- 
FRIARS has in recent numbers of his periodical 
encouraged a certain criticism of his Catholic con- 
temporaries. Criticism is of course the inalienable 
privilege of the Englishman, and I would not suggest 
that the Editor should forgo this privilege. But it 
may reasonably be urged that he should allow a witness 
for the defence to have his say, and give him the same 
measure of indulgence that he has extended to the 
destructive critic. What is here written is therefore 
offered to him in the hope that he will admit the reason- 
ableness of this contention, and listen, if not with 
agreement at least with patience, to an argument which 
runs counter to his own. 

To begin with, I find it necessary to state as fairly 
as possible the charges which have been levelled 
against the Catholic press in this country. It will, I 
think, conduce to clearness if these charges are reduced 
to certain comprehensive heads, and with this purpose 
I should reduce them all—from vague to specific con- 
demnation—to three. I think it may fairly be said that 
the Catholic press has been charged with sectarianism, 
with uncharitableness, with vulgarity. It will not, 
indeed, be easy to keep these counts always separate, 
but the reader will be grateful for some effort at dis- 
crimination. I assume also that he will be content if 
I ignore the references to cross-word puzzles and 
cookery columns as unessential, and limit myself to 
the three points just mentioned. The indictment is 
certainly a serious one, and calls for an answer. Let 
us try first of all to understand it, and then endeavour 
to offer a satisfactory defence. 
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And first, sectarianism. By this is meant, I take it, 
that the Catholic press, forgetting that it is Catholic, 
that is to say representative of the Church Universal, 
has lowered that Church to the level of one amo 
other Christian sects, and indulged in all the con- 
troversial amenities of such a position. The sectary, 
I take it, is one who is occupied mainly with those 

oints in which he differs from others, and tends to 
ose sight of the positive content of his faith. While 
he might be devoting himself to enriching his own 
positive knowledge and his own appreciation of truth 
—with a consequent improvement in his practice—he 
wastes his energies in a sort of guerilla warfare on the 
frontiers. This warfare does himself no good, and it 
does no good either to those against whom it is waged. 
At the best—with an infinite expense of toil and tem- 
per—it provides the sort of excitement that we asso- 
ciate with frontier warfare. Some verbal outrages, 
some verbal shooting; more verbal outrages, more 
verbal shooting; and so on interminably. There isa 
good deal of exasperation, but the actual casualties are 
few. What the expense may be in the imponderable 
things of the soul, we don’t know, and perhaps seldom 
stop to inquire, until some impertinent BLACKFRIARS 
pulls us up with its inconvenient criticism. 

Nor is this the whole of the charge. The critics 
appeal to the principle of zoblesse oblige. The Catho- 
lic Church claims to be the only true Christianity, and 
Catholics in England, surrounded by many varieties 
of Christian belief, have a special duty of justifying 
this claim. The world agrees to conceive the true 
Christian spirit as one of charity, justice, generosity. 
From those who claim to be the only true Christians 
men will expect these qualities in a special measure. 
Do they get them? Certainly not in the Catholic press, 
so say the critics. Granted that the Church is just and 
generous, yet that press is mean and unfair. Granted 
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that the Church is charitable, yet that press is spiteful 
and bitter, full of all uncharitableness. What excuse 
is there, they ask, for that banquet of unkind and un- 
fair comment that is served up regularly, week by 
week, to the Catholic public? What need is there for 
those quarrelsome attacks, that obvious gusto in the 
detection of very venial errors, errors due generally 
not to ill-will, but to ignorance? Why must the Catho- 
lic reader be told about the statements of this Wesleyan 
or that Baptist, and provided with a running comment 
garnished with sneers? Such in rough outline is the 
charge of sectarianism. 

Now, in order to make a satisfactory defence, I 
think I must admit that there is some substance in this 
attack, more indeed than I care for. This sectarianism 
—if that is a fair word for it—is a notable character- 
istic of our Catholic newspapers. They do devote a 
very considerable amount of space, and that regularly, 
to the controversial skirmishes that are alluded to 


above. But have they not ample justification? I seem 
to see two main lines of defence, and I think that the 
reader, if he is at all fair-minded, will be compelled 
to admit that both of these have substance. 

In the first place it would seem to be the obvious 
duty of a Catholic oy to refute the calumnies of its 


contemporaries. trors are better corrected, lies 
should be nailed to the counter. There is not only the 
secular press, there is the non-Catholic religious press, 
and there are also preachers, both lay and ecclesias- 
tical. From all these quarters there is a constant stream 
of errors, a veritable flood of them. Surely the Catho- 
lic editor is not wrong, but entirely right, if he takes 
up arms against this sea of troubles. Ought we to 
resent his very laudable efforts? It may perhaps be 
urged that a great deal of error might very well be left 
alone to perish of its own absurdity, and that the space 
given to trivial controversy would be better occupied 
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if it were devoted to the exposition of positive truth, 
To this I should answer that all refutation of error js 
in some degree an exposition of truth, and further that 
it is often the most attractive way of presenting truth, 
The generality of men have in fact very little relish 
for abstract truth; but, make it concrete, attach it to the 
name of some well-known figure of the everyday world, 
serve it up with a piquant sauce of wit and humour, 
and their appetite is at once stimulated. I readily grant 
that many of the personages employed for this admir- 
able purpose might better remain in obscurity, and 
that the Catholic public gains little from being intro- 
duced to them. But regard them not as fellow-men and 
fellow-Christians, with a claim to consideration, cour- 
tesy, fair treatment, but as lay figures in a larger 
enterprise, namely, the illustration of abstract truth, 
and you will at once see their utility and necessity. 
So much, then, for my first point. 

In the second I would employ less abstract consider- 
ations, and make a concrete appeal to the Editor of 
BLACKFRIARS as an editor. Everyone who has to write 
experiences at one time or another that utter blank- 
ness which settles down upon him when the sheets 
of white paper lie on his desk and refuse to be filled. 
Thoughts will not flow, matter is lacking, and there 
he sits—in a condition approaching to despair. Now 
I imagine that this lamentable experience comes more 
frequently to the editor of a weekly newspaper than to 
any other, except it be to that utterly pitiable person, 
the editor of a daily. Consider then our editor of a 
Catholic weekly. He has certain paragraphs to write, 
certain pages to fill. There is not much news, and his 
readers will not thank him for theological generalities. 
But the week has been enlivened by the sallies of an 
alien Dean or the indiscretions of an alien Bishop. His 
non-Catholic contemporaries have been indulging m 
some amusing misunderstandings of Catholic belief, 
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after their accustomed fashion. Here to his hand is 
the material for many piquant paragraphs. He has a 
solid position, he holds many excellent cards, and he 
can be both witty and amusing. Is he to deny himself, 
to make no use of such matter, to turn away from this 
abundant source of copy? He would be more than 
human if he did so. I appeal then to the editor of 
BLACKFRIARS, and ask him to examine his conscience 
and see whether he cannot, in this at least, sympathise 
with a colleague. So much then for the charge of sec- 
tarianism. 

The second general charge advanced against the 
Catholic press is that of uncharitableness. As I under- 
stand it, this charge deals rather with that impalpable 
thing called ‘tone’ than with the substance of the 
matter contained in our Catholic newspapers. It does 
not so much object to a polite refutation, but it dislikes 
a sneer; it does not object to the presentment of truth, 
but it detests unkind caricatures of error. We are told 
that the pagans said of the early Church, ‘See how 
these Christians love one another.’ No modern pagan, 
say the critics, would be tempted to say any such thing 
of the modern Church, at least not of the Church por- 
trayed in our press. And they make this demand, that 
controversy, if it is conducted at all, should be con- 
ducted on lines wholly consistent with the principles 
of Christian charity. 

Now this requirement is certainly reasonable, and 
would be accepted generally by all parties to the 
present discussion. The question is, has it any per- 
tinence in our present context? We live in a time when 
there is a distinct tendency to subordinate justice and 
truth to social conmvenance. Courtesy is indeed a 
Christian thing, and is to be practised ; but justice also 
and truth have their claims. Is it not possible that some 
people would regard any insistence on the just and the 
ttue as a discourtesy? They will have no hard sayings; 
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all must be subordinated to a deceptive profession of 
general benevolence. St. John would not enter under 
the same roof as Cerinthus; but our modern can toler- 
ate any and every heresy. Heresy is in fact not a 
gentlemanly word, and is to be eschewed in polite con- 
versation. From this it will be seen that we do not 
sympathise unreservedly with a general charge against 
our papers of uncharitableness. There is a time when 
plain speaking is a necessity. But need it be dis- 
courteous, unkind, sneering? No, certainly, it need be 
none of these things. If our Catholic papers are guilty 
of discourtesy, unkindness, or sneering, then we do 
not defend them. Perhaps they do sometimes fail in 
these respects; we all of us sometimes forget that love 
of our neighbour is second only to love of God. But 
our occasional lapses do not prove that we reject the 
commandment, nor should we charge the busy editor 
with any similar rejection. It amounts to this, then, 
that human nature is human nature, and that editors 
are not saints. So much the worse for us and for them, 
but not a matter for drastic reproach ! 

The third and final charge of the indictment is that 
of vulgarity. It is said that our press has adopted 
*stunt’ methods, that it indulges in all the means to 
attract the reader that are employed by the less dig- 
nified section of the secular press, that it degrades 
religious things by so treating them, and that it lowers 
Catholicism to the level of the side-show and the 
cinema. How far is this true? We ought I think to 
admit that there is some truth in it, that some papers 
at least have adopted what are called modern methods. 
But may it not fairly be argued that such methods are 
a necessity of the situation? A paper cannot exist if 
it has no readers, and the modern reader has to be 
attracted. He will be attracted best by the methods to 
which he is used, and the methods which are obviously 
successful in the case of secular papers. The Catholic 
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editor might reasonably argue in this way, and he 
might point out that, judged by circulation, he is mak- 
ing a success of the enterprise—he is selling a Catholic 
paper and selling it to a large Catholic public—where- 
as his critic would probably make a bad failure of the 
business. But the critic would doubtless reply that he 
does not object to modern methods in general, but only 
to a particularly offensive use of these methods. ‘In 
my town the other week,’ he would say, ‘there was. 
flaunted before the eyes of all the world a grossly vul- 

ar poster. In the largest possible print one was told 
ANGLICAN BISHOP’S WIFE SUBMITS. Anot 
very important bit of news was thus singled out and 
converted into an offensive placard, containing several 
separate, sneers and not a little petty triumph. As a 
Catholic I was not only disgusted, I was ashamed, and 
I went about among my fellow-citizens—most of them 
Anglicans—with feelings akin to hopeless misery.” 
Well, we must admit—and it is perhaps the best de- 
fence—that there is no satisfactory excuse for such 
things. When they happen, as happen they do, one 
can only endure them and hope for better days. But I 
think it may be said that atrocities of this nature are 
relatively infrequent. The most drastic critic cannot 
say that the poster I have referred to represents the 
regular conduct of any Catholic paper. If it did, it 
would be an advantage to the Church if such papers 
ceased to be. 

The true state of the case—and here I think we touch 
the bed-rock of the matter—seems to be this: editors 
as a class are grossly over-worked, their staffs are over- 
worked, and the strain and struggle of production tend 
to lead to occasional lapses of taste and to some lack 
of balance. It is not easy, with the printer calling, to 
see things steadily and see them whole. Prejudice, 
narrowness, pettiness: these things press round an 
editor and disturb that equable temper which should 
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be his. I suppose we owe the various foolish stunts of 


the baser secular press to these and similar causes; and. 


it does not seem entirely reasonable to expect our 
Catholic editors to be immune from them. They some- 
times take up with strange fads, or chase the oddest of 
hares; they become a little cranky and difficult; they 
are mortal and suffer the imperfections of mortality, 
Let us rather pray for our editors: From all cranks 
and gags and stunts and fads, libera eos Domine! 
And so our apology for Catholic papers is ended. 
We have reviewed the main counts of the indictment, 
and considered their value. It may be that some editor 
as he reads this defence will be tempted to say, Nom 
tali auxilio . . . and repudiate our well-meant efforts. 
But we conceive the matter otherwise. We believe 
that though the charges cannot, as we have shown, be 
maintained in all their severity, yet there is some room 
for improvement, and we are not without hope that we 
may some day see this improvement. There is a wide 
field and a fruitful harvest for the good Catholic paper. 
There are many in our country seeking the truth who 
may be attracted by a solidly Catholic press, a press 
distinguished for serenity, charity, courtesy. These 
are winning things, and they are also the natural gar- 
ment of truth. To Catholic editors and their readers 
we should say in. the Church’s phrase, Sursam cordal 
Keep a high hope and a high ideal! Do not despair of 
the republic because of past failures and past mistakes! 
One of the wisest things uttered on this subject m 
BLACKFRIARS was the suggestion that the character of 
our papers depends very much on the character of their 
readers: we get the press that we deserve. The sug- 
gestion indicates that such fault as there is should not 
be charged wholly to the editors. Well, let our Catholic 
readers encourage improvement, and it must certainly 
come. To the critics, and especially to those who de- 
clare that they have ceased in despair from reading any 
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Catholic paper, we recommend especially patience and 
hope. They see what is needed, and perhaps they 
particularly may be able to secure improvement. But 
not by abstention, not by any counsel of despair ! There 
lies no progress that way. Let them rather remain in 
the arena to which they have now descended and con- 
tinue their criticism until the end has been achieved. 


GERARD Moon. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the October number of BLackrriarRs (Vol. vi, No. 67) ap- 
peared an advertisement of a book, published by The Faith 
Press, Ltd., of 22 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C.2, entitled The Mystery of the Incarnation, translated by 
a Nun of St. Dominic’s Priory, Carisbrooke, from the French 
of the Rev. Fr. Ed. Hugon, O.P., S.T.M., and edited by the 
Rev. Aelred Whitacre, O.P., S.T.L.Pr. This book was described 
as The Text Book of the Catholic Summer School. This descrip- 
tion was incorrect. The error was due to a ype ge | 
for which neither the Editor of Biackrriars nor The Fait 
Press were responsible. The Catholic Summer School is pub- 
lishing in book form the substance of the papers read at their 
meetings at Cambridge, and if anything may be described as 
The Text Book of the Catholic Summer School it is, of course, 
the School’s own official report. We wish to remove any mis- 
understanding which might prejudice the success of the Catholic 
Summer School’s book, and we tend our apologies to all 


concerned. 
Tue Eprror. 
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AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC ON ST. PAUL 


I’: has of late been almost taken for granted that 
the Anglo-Catholic movement within the Church 
of England was in danger of forfeiting its claim to 
scholarship. The early Tractarians from whom the 
movement began had left names like Keble, Newman, 
Pusey, which might almost overawe into silence the 
men whom their genius organized into a school of 
action rather than of thought. On the other hand, the 
stalwarts of Biblical exegesis—Hort, Westcott, Light- 
foot—had captured a position in the world of scholars 
which few could rival. Moreover, to the credit of the 
Anglo-Catholics it may be said that, scorning academic 
delight, they have lived laborious days, often in the 
slums of England or the poverty of foreign missions, 
building up the ‘Catholic Church of England’; which 
is not yet, but is to be. Much of the reason why the 
scholarly output of recent Anglo-Catholics has not 
equalled the old is written in Fr. Knox’s pathetic words 
of introduction: ‘For my impertinence in presenting 
to the public a book on such a subject, which has been 
composed for the most part in the intervals of paro- 
chial work in London, I can only offer my humblest 
apologies.’ 

The modern scholar is to be seen or felt in every 
page of this work written against the overwhelming 
odds of a London parish. So high a level of conscien- 
tious scholarship is reached that even those who find 
themselves in disagreement with many. of his views 
must find themselves in admiration of the dogged zeal 
which has packed his book with toil and thought. __ 

As usual, the main difficulty of a book written within 
the Communion of Canterbury and York is to discover 


* Sr. PauL AND THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. By the Rev. Wilfred 
L. Knox, M.A. (Cambridge : At the University Press.) 
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from its pages the school of thought of its writer. 
There are currents of thought in this book which we 
should find hard to differentiate from Modernism. Yet 
the main current of doctrine is an Anglo-Catholicism 
which has room and even need for a visible successor 
to the divinely-given and perpetual supremacy of St. 
Peter. Of such elasticity is the present Church of 
England ! 

Thus the writer’s attitude towards St. Luke is, 
perhaps unconsciously, modernistic. If there is one 
ecclesiastical writer whose historical accuracy is now 
accepted even by historians, it is St. Luke. Bravery 
to the point of unwisdom is needed to challenge the 
accuracy of a writer who has triumphed over the meti- 
culous research of the critical school in England and 
Germany. Yet Fr. Knox has this bravery even to the 
point of almost assuming St. Luke’s inaccuracy. 

The scope of St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem 
has been the occasion of this modernistic attitude to- 
wards St. Luke. Fr. Knox has ventured upon the task 
of giving a coherent account of St. Paul’s relations, 
not merely with Jerusalem, but with the Jews and 
Gentiles; moreover he undertakes to describe these in- 
tricate relations, not as they were at one or other point 
of time, but over a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

To anyone with the boldness to undertake such a 
task the seeming contradictions between what St. Luke 
records and what other writers, including St. Paul, 
tecord make the sledge-hammer of Modernism seem the 
trustiest hermeneutical tool. It is clear that such an 
inoculation of Modernism as will enable a writer to 
assume that St. Luke, here and there, composes his 
historical picture out of his imagination, will make few 
calls upon prolonged and minute hermeneutics. 

Fr. Knox almost disarms the traditional exegete by 
such a remark as ‘In general it will be manifest that 
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. . the Acts must be regarded as a source of the 
highest historical value second only to the Pauline 
Epistles’ (p. x). This would perhaps fully reassure us 
if it lacked the phrases ‘ in general ’ and ‘second only’ 
At the presence of such qualifying phrases we must be 
sober and watch. 

The hard-worked London clergyman has not hesi- 
tated to write apropos of Acts ix, 27: ‘Here we cer- 
tainly have an error of St. Luke’ (p. 88, n. 20). Again 
in the same paragraph : ‘ St. Luke seems in any case to 
be mistaken as to the extent of St. Paul’s acquaintance 
with the Apostles’ (idid.). 

Again: ‘The narrative of Acts ix, 26 differs some- 
what seriously from that of Gal. i, 28, and must be re- 
garded as to some extent erroneous’ (p. 121, n. 46). 
Fr. Knox is nothing if not downright with his modern- 
istic sledge-hammer. 

Another display of the same ‘shortest-way-out’ 
method is in the following : ‘ The speech recorded by 
St. Luke (Acts xii, 15, etc.) is hardly to be regarded 
even as an actual summary of what St. Paul said; it is 
rather a summary of the sort of things which he was in 
the habit of saying to an audience of Jews and Gen- 
tiles’ (p. 210, n. 18). This, of course, is the sort of 
thing which Modernists are in the habit of saying. But 
we have not been wont to expect it from an advanced 
Anglo-Catholic. | 

Again, the speech of St. James at the Council of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv) leads to the following commen- 
tary : ‘ The summary of the speech is so brief that it is 
hardly possible to be clear as to the exact meaning of 
verse 21. . . . The probable explanation of the whole 
speech is that in fact St. Luke’s informant remembers 
the O.T. texts . . . and the general purport of the 
proposals and nothing more. . . . In this case it 1s 
quite possible that the last verse is a free composition 
by the author of the Acts or by his informant’ (p. 234, 
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n. 40). A devout follower of St. Luke might almost be 
excused if in sheer irritation he exclaimed : ‘ This free 
assertion of the critic may be authentic modernism, but 
it is not authentic criticism.’ 

Perhaps the most distressing criticism of St. Luke is 
to be found in the following: ‘The use of the term 
Apostle in the Lucan and Pauline writings begins with 
Lk. vi, 13, where not only the choice of the Twelve, 
but their description by the title of Apostles is ascribed 
to Our Lord Himself. . . . It is probable that in this 
case St. Luke has ascribed to Our Lord the institution 
of the title which was later adopted by the Church’ 
(p. 363). Deliberately to ascribe to Jesus the giving 
of a title which Jesus did not give is a strange mode of 
writing history. If we may believe Fr. Knox, this 
singe mode was that of the inspired historian St. 

uke ! 

Having now delivered our souls against the obvious 
currents of Modernism in the book, we more happily 
point out some of the statements which are towards 
peace. 

Nowhere does Fr. Knox give countenance to Light- 
foot’s desperate theory that the divinely-given suprem- 
acy of St. Peter was only for a time, and that it passed 
from St. Peter to St. Paul. Fr. Knox is not misled by 
a mere counting of the texts from the latter part of the 
Acts where St. Paul’s name is to be found. Indeed it 
would seem, at least from a group of admissions, that 
St. Peter’s true position is not denied by this modern 
Anglo-Catholic. This may be tested by the treatment 
of the Council of Jerusalem. We are reassured when 
we read: ‘The suggestion that St. James is to be re- 
garded as the president of the assembly, and that his 
speech is an authoritative verdict closing the discus- 
sion, is entirely beside the mark. The debate follows 
the lines of procedure in the Sanhedrim, as in Acts v, 
28, etc. The fact that St. Peter intervenes at an early 
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stage to advocate a definite course of action is in no 
way contrary to Jewish views as to the function of a 
president, as appears from the action of the High 
Priest in that passage and Acts xxii, 2. St. James’ 
speech is mentioned last as being the proposal that is 
finally adopted, as is the case with Gamaliel’ (p. 233, 
n. 39). This scholarly commentary should prove 
eirenic. Its writer shrewdly suggests that the mover of 
the last accepted amendment or resolution is not neces- 
sarily the chairman of the meeting. Nothing could be 
plainer or wiser. 

St. Paul’s tone in writing to the Galatians and to the 
Corinthians occasions the following commentary: ‘It 
is instructive to note the difference between St. Paul’s 
method of dealing with St. Peter here [I Cor. vii, 7,8] 
and the language of Gal. ii, 8. The difference tells 
strongly in favour of the view that Galatians was writ- 
ten some time before I Cor., and that the issues dealt 
with in it are entirely settled by the time that the later 
epistle was written’ (p. 327, n. 35). The writer of this 
passage has ‘a window opened towards Jerusalem.’ A 
little careful watching truth-wards would convince him 
that the letter to the Galatians is a clue to all subse- 
quent letters of St. Paul, and, indeed, to the Gospel 
and Acts written by St. Paul’s loyal disciple, St. Luke. 

But an Anglo-Catholic even of such scholarship as 
Fr. Knox must make many a denial if he is to watch 
victoriously. How much must he unlearn and unsay 
before he can read the following paragraph with a 
smile : ‘It would seem that St. Peter here [in his au- 
thoritative ruling at the Council of Jerusalem (Acés xv, 
7, etc.)] insists that the acceptance of the conversion 
of Cornelius, hitherto regarded as an exceptional case, 
really proves that conversion to Christianity must in 
all cases be accepted as sufficient to convey that moral 
holiness which the system of Pharisaism endeavoured 
to inculcate by its rigid insistence on ceremonial purity. 
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The theology of St. Peter's speech is, of course, en- 
tirely Pauline [italics ours]; this, however, is not a 
proof that it is not a genuine summary remembered by 
St. Paul or some other eye-witness, since St. Peter 
would naturally borrow his arguments from one who 
was so much his superior in Jewish theology’ (p. 233, 
n. 37). The clue to this saying is—the Elizabethan 
Settlement! To say that St. Peter’s speech is Pauline 
is akin to saying that St. Paul’s address to the Areo- 
pagus was Lucan. We feel sure that if Fr. Knox will 
carefully record, in chronological order, the speeches 
or sermons recorded by St. Luke in the Acts, he will 
be astonished to realise how Petrine are all the speeches 
or sermons of St. Paul. 

But we welcome Fr. Knox’s book on every head. 
Its courteous scholarship is towards peace. Few books 
of the kind are at once so critical and so eirenic. May 
it fulfil the wishes of its scholarly author ! 


Vincent McNasz, O.P. 





MR. CHESTERTON’S ‘ EVERLASTING MAN’* 


T is a relief to turn from the nebulous emotional- 
ism and egoistical self-centredness of the recent 
articles on My Religion which have recently appeared 
in the daily press to Mr. Chesterton’s /verlasting 
Man—a work which comes upon us as a fresh breeze 
from the mountain tops. It is a challenge, anda 
noble one, ranging from scientific theories to religious 
dogmas. It is quite impossible to give more than the 
briefest of brief outlines of its scope and treatment, 
and one can only hint at the faultless and fearless 
fathoming of flaws in the attitudes of the modern mind, 
But it is not until we come to the end of the book that 
we find, what we had all along surmised, that most of 
the theories attacked are popular rather than really 
scientific, and the author’s conscience smites him with 
the thought that he ‘may sometimes have given an im- 
pression of scoffing at serious scientific work.’ The 
book is really meant to be a popular criticism of popu- 
lar fancies, often, indeed, of very vulgar errors, and it 
is never meant to be ‘an impertinence to the truly 
learned.’ So we know where we are, or, at any rate, 
where we have been, when we come to the Appendix. 
In pointing this out we do not mean to imply that his 
strictures are beside the mark—in point of fact, they 
hit it every time, and he is inimitably accurate i 
detecting the weak points in many popular theories. 
Curiously enough, the Church has always been con- 
sidered ultra-dogmatic on the great things of life, and 
modern popular science has unwittingly and uncon- 
sciously usurped that position until the masses have 
swallowed the most impossible and incredible theories 
Tue Evertastinc Man. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12/6.) 
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without the slightest reservation. They would tackle 
the most metaphysical problem with the same confi- 
dente with which they would sit down to do a cross- 
word puzzle. But the tragedy of all tragedies, and 
the ruination of all fine thinking, lie in the fact that 
you must never betray the slightest feeling of wonder. 
It is old-fashioned and out of date to arouse in men 
the least passion of admiration, and it is this emotion 
that thrills the reader all through this book. 

The Everlasting Man forms a wonderful trilogy 
with Heretics and Orthodoxy, and the religious evolu- 
tion of its author—to be quite modern—has not fol- 
lowed the orthodox lines laid down by certain psycho- 
logists. There are two great themes in the book; hence 
it falls naturally into two parts— The unique character 
of the creature called man’ and the astounding mys- 
tery of ‘ The man called Christ.’ 

The general method adopted by the author in his 
attack on current popular theories appears to be one 
of a Reductio ad Absurdum. Thus he begins with 
‘The Man in the Cave,’ and shows that although 
novels and newspapers will be found teeming with 
allusions to a popular character called the Cave-Man, 
yet they seem to be interested in everything about him 
except what he did in the cave. His conclusion is that 
‘we can accept man as a fact, if we are content with 
an unexplained fact. We can accept him as an animal, 
if we can live with a fabulous animal.’ 

Then again, later, when we come to the question of 
Evolution, he rightly and justly ridicules the idea of a 
“missing link,’ for people have changed this entirely 
negative term into a positive image. ‘ They talk of 
searching for the habits and habitat of this missing 
link; as if one were to talk of being on friendly terms 
with a gap in a narrative, or the hole in an argument, 
of talking with a xon-seqguitur, or dining with an un- 
distributed middle.’ The modern mind has become 
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keen on the fact that it is only a question of degree 
and not of kind. But we are firmly and forcibly re- 
minded that a monkey does not draw clumsily and a 
man cleverly : a monkey does not begin the art of re- 
presentation and a man to carry it to perfection. ‘A 
monkey does not do it at all; he does not begin to do 
it at all; he does not begin to begin to do it at all.’ 
The fashion is to focus the mind entirely on the mild 
and subordinate resemblances and to forget the main 
fact altogether. ‘Man resembles the other creatures. 
Yes; and that very resemblance he alone can see. The 
very fact that he is united with all things is enough to 
sunder him from all.’ A broken trail of stones and 
bones may faintly suggest the development of the 
human body. There is nothing even faintly suggesting 
such a development of the human mind. 

Order is a sign of intelligence: art is the signature 
of man. Hence follows the conclusion from the rudi- 
mentary sculptures of the caves—‘man seems more 
supernatural as a natural product than as a super- 
natural one.’ Besides, there is food for thought in 
the possibility that such races may be retrograde and 
not at all primitive, although ‘it is a duty of a solitary 
skull to prove that our fathers were our inferiors. Any 
solitary skull presuming to prove that they were our 
superiors is felt to be suffering from swelled head.’ 
However, the criticism of the actual term ‘ Prehistoric 
Man’ that it is ‘ a very obvious contradiction in terms’ 
appears to us to be no more than an Argumentum ad 
hominem. be 

Again, when we come to actual history, there is a 
feeling of dissatisfaction, and this for two reasons. 
There can be seen running through the whole of this 
section a strong prejudice against Asia on the one 
hand, and against Greece on the other. No doubt Rome 
commands admiration as the great centre of law and 
order, but this ought not to make us unfair, or blind to 
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the superior intellectual culture of Greece. After all, 

re-Christian Rome had no philosophers comparable 
with Plato and Aristotle. It seems a subversion of all 
our ideas to belittle all else in the world and focus our 
gaze upon Rome alone. The effects of Christianity 
are sufficiently obvious without exaggerating the cor- 
ruption of the pagan world. Moreover, even after it 
had embraced Christianity Rome gave appalling ex- 
amples of perversion unparallelled in the history of 
Athens. 

On the subject of Comparative Religion, we find 
many illuminating remarks such as ‘it is very com- 
parative indeed,’ and the whole subject is a mass of 
absurd assumptions based upon the interpretation 
accorded by a twentieth-century mind to such things 
as totems and taboos. The truth of the matter is that 
so long as we neglect the subjective side of history, 
which may more simply be called the inside of history, 
there will always be a certain limitation in that science 
which can be better transcended by art. ‘So long as 
the historian cannot do that, fiction will be truer than 
fact.’ 

There is an amusing allusion to modern psycho- 
analysis in the chapter on ‘The End of the World,’ 
and the image evolved by that incident calls to his mind 
‘the laughter of the giants.’ This really is the only 
rational attitude towards a system which ‘gets you’ 
either by symbolism or by reality, towards a method 
described by a modern writer, competent to speak on 
these matters, as the self-delusion of a neurotic. 

The author concludes the first part of the book by 
considering the condition of the world prior to the 
Birth of Christ, and the contrast between Paganism 
and Christianity is brought out in this striking and 
characteristic passage: ‘ Paganism was never a view 
of the universe satisfying all sides of life: a com- 
plete and complex truth with something to say about 
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everything . . . The Cross has become something 
more than a historical memory: it does convey, 
almost as by a mathematical diagram, the truth about 
the real point at issue. It is true, and even tautological, 
to say that the Cross is the crux of the whole matter.’ 

In the second part there lies the chief value of the 
book. Assuredly this second part forms a wonderful 
and brilliant antithesis to the first. The author has tried 
to set down the thoughts and impressions of a man who 
is reading the Gospels for the first time. The old 
dilemma would present itself to his mind—aut Deus, 
aut non bonus. The study of the Gospels should awaken 
in him a great sense of awe and wonder. From this Mr. 
Chesterton leads us on to the strange change which has 
come about in modern times. The educated English- 
man of to-day may be said to have passed from an old 
fashion, in which he would not believe in any miracles 
unless they were ancient, and adopted a new fashion 
in which he will not believe in any miracles unless they 
are modern. ‘ He used to hold that miraculous cures 
stopped with the first Christians, and is now inclined to 
suspect that they began with the first Christian 
Scientists.’ 

But the chapter on ‘ The Strangest Story in the 
World’ must be read in order to be appreciated: it 
sets before us a wonderful idea of the personality of 
the ‘God who became man.’ ‘ The Witness of the 
Heretics’ is one of the best treatises on Catholic 
Apologetics, and points out that it is rather hard that 
the Catholics should be blamed by the same critics for 
persecuting the heretics, and also for sympathising with 
the heresy. 

In spite of the difference of opinion on the state of 
the world previous to the coming of Christianity, it 1s 
quite fair to sum up ‘The Escape from Paganism’ 
thus: ‘If the Church Militant had not been a thing 
marching, all men would have been marking time. If 
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the Church Militant had not endured a discipline, all 
men would have endured a slavery.’ 

On the permanence of the Church he aptly says: 
‘They will watch for it to stumble: they will watch 
for it to err; they will no longer watch for it to end.’ 
Insensibly, even unconsciously, they will in their own 
silent anticipation fulfill the relative terms of that 
astounding prophesy: they will forget to watch for the 
mere extinction of what has so often been vainly extin- 
guished : ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.’ We might sometimes fancy 
that the Church grows younger as the world grows 
older. 

He ends, as he began, on the note of sanity and 
optimism. ‘ The brain of the believer does not reel : 
it is the brains of unbelievers that reel. We can see 
their brains reeling on every side and into every ex- 
travagance of ethics and psychology: into pessimism 
and the denial of life: into pragmatism and the denial 
of logic.’ But the madness of the Catholic Church has 
ever remained sane when everything else went mad. 
If it were an error, it seems as if the error could hardly 
have lasted a day. If it were a mere ecstacy, it would 
seem that such an ecstasy could not endure for an hour. 
It has endured for nearly two thousand years; and the 
world within it has been more lucid, more level-headed, 
more reasonable in its hopes, more healthy in its in- 
stincts, more humorous and cheerful in the face of fate 
and death, than all the world outside. ‘ For it was the 
soul of Christendom that came forth from the incredible 
Christ; and the soul of it was Common-sense.’ 


K.W. 














IN DEFENCE OF JOHN DONNE 


RS. E. M. Simpson has recently published a 
study of Donne’s prose works.’ The author of 

such a study could not avoid giving some account of 
those ideas which writers on Donne usually label his 
*Medievalism.’ For no one can read either Donne’s 
poetry or his prose intelligently unless he is fairly well 
acquainted with what Donne himself calls the philo- 
sophy of the ‘ Schoole.’ Seemingly conversant with the 
whole range of scholastic writers,’ he had studied St. 
Thomas Aquinas with particular diligence, and he 
admired his genius profoundly: indeed he puts him 
on a level with St. hessidia, and in one place, ad- 
dressing God, he speaks of St. Thomas as ‘ that other 
instrument and engine of thine, whom Thou hadst so 
enabled that nothing was too minerall and centrick for 


1A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, by Evelyn M. 
Simpson, D.Phil., Oxford. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 
1924.) It may not be altogether useless to say here that Donne 
was born in 1573, and died in 1631. He belonged to a family 
of which he himself said that no family ‘which is not of farre 
larger extent and greater branches hath endured and suffered 
more in their persons and fortunes, for obeying the teachers of 
Romane Doctrine.’ His mother, who was connected with the 
family of Blessed Thomas More, was ever a zealous Catholic, 
serving the Church to the best of her power. His younger 
brother, Henry, was thrown into prison in 1593 for harbouring 
a Jesuit named Harrington, and died there of a fever a few 
weeks later. John Donne himself conformed, in his twenties, 
to the Church of England as by law established, took orders in 
1615 at the instigation of James I, and became Dean of St. 
Paul’s in 1621. Of this forsaking of the religion of his fathers, 
Professor Grierson writes : ‘It would be as absurd . . . to call 
it a conversion in the full sense of the term, a changed convic- 
tion, as to dub it an apostasy prompted by purely political con- 
siderations.’ (Donne’s Poetical Works, Vol. ii, p. xvi. Ox- 
ford : At the Clarendon Press.) We may leave it at that. 

? Though of the Schoolmen St. Thomas was, of course, for 
him, facile princeps, he had read, and could quote as theolo- 
gians of the School, such late writers as the sixteenth century 
Dominicans Victoria, Soto, and Bannes, the last of whom died 
in 1604. 
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the search and reach of his wit.’ He not only admired 
Aquinas’s philosophy, he accepted it; and though per- 
haps he was not a hard thinker, that philosophy was - 
yet part of the furniture of his mind. Mrs. Simpson 
rightly insists on this fact about Donne. She writes : 
‘It is important for the right understanding both of his 
poetry and his prose to examine his philosophy carefully 
and to trace his ideas back to their origin in ancient or 
mediaeval thought. ... He was reared in the philo- 
sophical and theological system of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his followers, so that he was fully in sympathy with 
scholastic methods of argument. However strongly in 
later life he might repudiate certain Roman dogmas, his 
mind never lost the impress of those early years of train- 
ing. . . . What is true of the poems applies with even 
more force to the prose works. Donne did not stand alone 
among the Anglican preachers of his times in his adherence 
to mediaeval modes of thought. The Fathers and the 
Schoolmen were cited as authorities by Hooker, Andrewes, 
Laud, Jeremy Taylor, and other apologists of the English 
Church. Donne’s early training intensified this habit of — 
mind, From his youth he was familiar with the Roman 
writers who kept unbroken the tradition of St. Thomas 


Aquinas’ (pp. 88, 94-5). 
Mrs. Simpson accordingly gives us a chapter of 
some forty pages on ‘ The Medieval and Mystical 
Elements in Donne’s Thought.’ Now much of that 
chapter seems—to me at least—incorrect, and I do 
not think I am doing the writer of it an injustice when 
I say that she can have hardly any first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Scholasticism. She seems to have relied a 
good deal on a book by Miss Ramsay,’* but any com- 
petent student of Scholastic Philosophy who has read 
Miss Ramsay’s work, knows that not infrequently it is 
very unreliable. I propose briefly to criticise a few 
of the statements Mrs. Simpson makes about Donne’s 
“medieval modes of thought.’ Let me confess at once 
’Les Doctrines Médiévales ches Donne, le Poéte Métaphy- 
sicien de l’Angleterre (1573-1631), par Mary Paton Ramsay, 
M.A., Docteur de I’Université de Paris. (Oxford University 
Press ; 1916.) 
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that my knowledge of Donne is far from extensive. 
Though I have read everything of his I could put my 
hand on, not much, unfortunately, has come within my 
reach. Still, perhaps I can claim that my knowledge 
of Donne is at least equal to Mrs. Simpson’s know- 
ledge of St. Thomas. Moreover, the very passages 
from Donne which she herself quotes in support of her 
statements, seem clearly sufficient to show that she has 
misunderstood Donne’s meaning. 

I begin with her account of Donne’s notion of sin 
and evil. She writes : 


‘ The insistence of the mystics on the immanence of God 
has led certain of them to consider evil as mere negation. 
If, as has been asserted, ‘‘ God is a circle whose centre is 
everywhere and His circumference nowhere,’’ logically it 
may be argued that God is either indifferent to good and 
evil or that there can be no place in the universe for evil. 
The former view is impossible for Christian mystics, to 
whom God and goodness are synonymous, and therefore 
they have often inclined to the doctrine that evil has no 
real existence. Thus Gregory of Nyssa says: ‘‘ There is 
nothing which falls outside of the Divine nature, except 
moral evil alone. And this, we may say paradoxically, has 
its being in not being. For the genesis of moral evil is 
simply the privation of being.’’ Donne adopts this view 
in The Litanie :— 

As sinne is nothing, let it nowhere be— 
and later puts it forward tentatively in some of his ser- 
mons’ (pp. 107, 108). 


We have not now to enquire whether Mrs. Simpson 
has read the mystics aright, nor yet whether Donne’s 
notion of evil is true; we have merely to ask whether 
Mrs. Simpson gives it correctly. And the only pos- 
sible answer would seem to be that she neither does, 
nor could, give it correctly because she has not under- 
stood it. For, as the reader will notice, she begins by 
asserting that certain mystics consider evil as mere 
negation, and then supports her assertion by a quota- 
tion from Gregory of Nyssa, who says that ‘ the genesis 
of moral evil is simply the privation of being.’ Clearly, 
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then, she is ignorant of, or at least has ignored, that 
important distinction between ‘mere negation’ and 
‘privation’’ which Donne, following St. Thomas, cer- 
tainly held. Surely it is strange that, insisting so em- 
phatically as she does on the fact that Donne ‘ was. 
reared in the a 9 Ma and theological system of 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ (p. 88), she did not take the 
trouble to acquire some knowledge of the doctrine on 
evil and sin taught by ‘that other instrument and 
engine’ of God. Had she consulted the following 
easily accessible passages, she would have found that 
the Saint’s doctrine agreed with, and explained, 
Donne’s : 

Summa Theologica, Pars. Ia, Qu. xviii, art. 2 (Whether 
evil is found in things) ; Evil is found in things, as corrup- 
tion also is found. Ad 1. Evil is distant both from simple 
being and from simple not-being, because it is neither a 
habit, nor a pure negation, but a privation.’ 

Ibid. art. 3: Evil imports the absence of good. But not 
every absence of good is evil. For absence of good can be 
taken in a privative and a negative sense. Absence of 
good taken negatively is not evil. . . . But the absence of 
good taken in a privative sense is an evil; as, for instance, 
the privation of sight is called blindness. Ad. 2: Not- 
being, understood negatively, does not require a subject ; 
but privation is negation in a subject, as the Philosopher 
says, and such not-being is an evil.’ 

Contra Gentes, Lib. iii, cap. vi: Evil is in a thing in so 
far as that thing lacks something which it is apt, and 
ought, to have. . . . Now every privation, understood in 
the strict, proper sense, is of what a man is apt, and ought, 


to have. The notion of evil, therefore, consists in privation 
thus understood.’ 


That this was also Donne’s idea of evil is clear from 
passages Mrs. Simpson herself quotes. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following : 

You know, I presume, in what sense we say in the 
Schoole, Malum nihil and Peccatum nihil, that evill is 
nothing, sin is nothing; that is, it hath no reality, it is no 
created substance, it is but a privation, as a shadow is, as 
sicknesse is ; so it is nothing.’ 
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Here Donne, while presuming that his seventeenth 
century hearers will understand the special sense in 
which he says that ‘evil is nothing,’ yet takes care to 
add that ‘ nothing’ here means ‘ privation,’ but in spite 
of his precaution a twentieth century reader can still 
take him to mean that evil is ‘mere negation.’ This 
misunderstanding leads Mrs. Simpson to make the 
following strange comment : 

‘This view of sin, however, often conflicts with the 
Christian’s strong moral sense. A philosophic denial of the 
reality of sin is of little use to a man labouring like Donne 
under intense conviction of sin. Thus we find certain 
apparent inconsistencies in his treatment of this subject, 
due to his refusal to give up any aspect of what he felt to be 
truth, whether philosophical or moral’ (p. 109). 

And she then quotes a passage of a sermon which will 
be given later. 

To say that ‘ this view of sin (i.e., the view outlined 
in the quotation from Donne given above) often con- 
flicts with the Christian’s strong moral sense’ is, of 
course, merely to betray complete ignorance of what 
that view is. St. Thomas held it, and in his mind it 
did not conflict in any way with a moral sense at least 
as strong as Donne’s. I find it hard to decide what 
precisely Mrs. Simpson means by saying that ‘a philo- 
sophic denial of the reality of sin is of little use to a 
man labouring like Donne under intense conviction of 
sin.’ Is a definition of pain of much use to a man 
suffering from acute toothache? Does she think that 
the authors of this definition of evil necessarily had a 
less intense conviction of sin than Donne? How would 
she define evil? How far astray Mrs. Simpson’s con- 
fusion of ‘negation’ and ‘privation’ has led her is 
clear from the question of the Summa Theologica we 
quoted from above. In the first article St. Thomas has 
laid it down that ‘ pro tanto* dicitur quod malum neque 
est existens, nec bonum’; and in the second he there- 


“cf. Donne’s ‘so (i.e. in that sense) it is nothing.’ 
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fore asks whether evil is found in things, i.e. (as a 
modern might put it) whether it is objective. He 
answers, Yes; for—as he remarks in the Sed Contra— 
otherwise why prohibitions and punishments? The 
phrase ‘a philosophic denial of the reality of sin’ is 
ambiguous. Ignoring the distinction between ‘mere 
negation’ and ‘privation,’ Mrs. Simpson appears to 
imagine that the formula M/alum nihil implies that evil 
is mere seeming, a mere projection of the mind; that, 
however much it may seem to be found objectively i in 
the world, it is not in fact found there. Now the doc- 
trine in question denies reality to evil in this sense, 
that it denies that evil is a res quaedam, something 
positive. But it never dreamt of denying that evil is 
found objectively in the world. For evil, though a 
negation, is not a mere negation of good, but a priva- 
tion, z.¢., the absence of that which a thing is apt to, 
and should, have. Consequently evil is found object- 
ively in a thing when that thing lacks whatever it is apt 
to, and should, have. 

The passage from Donne quoted by Mrs. Simpson 
and referred to above runs as follows :— 


“We must not think to ease our selves in that subtilty of 
the School, Peccatum nihil; that sin is nothing, because 
sinne had no creation, sin hath no reality, sin is but a de- 
flection from, but a privation of the rectitude required in our 
actions. . . . This is true, but that will not ease my soul, 
no more then it will ease my body, that sicknesse is 
nothing, and death is nothing: for death hath no reality, 
no creation, death is but a privation ; and damnation, as it 
is the everlasting losse of the sight and presence of God, is 
but a privation. And therefore, as we fear death, and fear 
damnation, though in discourse, and in disputation, we can 
make a school shift, to call them nothing, and but priva- 
tions, so let us fear sin too, for all this i imaginary nothing- 
nesse, which the heat of the School hath smoak’d it withall. 
Sin is so far from being nothing, as that there is nothing 
else but sin in us: sin hath not only a place, but a Palace, 
a Throne; not only a beeing, but a dominion, even in our 
best actions.’ 
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This passage lends no support to Mrs. Simpson’s 
strange misinterpretation. Donne recognizes that 
this ‘subtilty of the School’ is true; he adds that it 
will not ease his soul, but he was perfectly well aware 
that it was never meant to ease anyone’s soul, any 
more than a definition of pain is meant to ease the 
sufferer. Rhetorically— for we must remember that 
Donne is preaching a sermon and making a point—he 
warns his hearers against the ‘imaginary nothingness 
which the heat of the School hath smoak’d sin withal.’ 
He is careful, even in his rhetoric, not to accuse the 
doctrine of being itself destructive of the fear of sin. 
What he says is, in effect, that it is not a conception of 
sin which stirs our moral being—for that purpose, as 
is evident, it would be more helpful to fix the mind 
more explicitly on its being an offence against God— 
and that nevertheless it was on this aspect of sin that 
the School insisted. But, as Donne well knew, the 
School had good reason to insist on it; it was neces- 
sary for reconciling sin with the important doctrine of 
God’s being the cause of all actions. An act of sin, 
St. Thomas finds it necessary to repeat again and 
again, is an action, and like every action must be 
from God; but it is an action with a certain defect; 
and therefore, though whatever there is in a bad 
action of being and action must be ascribed to God as 
its cause, whatever there is of defect is not caused by 
God, but comes from the defective will of the sinner. 
We may add that Donne, in spite of what he says in 
this passage, knew that, strictly speaking, it is sinful- 
ness, not sin, which is ‘a deflection from, a privation 
of the rectitude required in our actions.’ For in a pas- 
sage which Miss Ramsay gives (p. 154) he points out 
that sin is not merely a privation, an absentia recii, it 
is an actus inordinatus, thus echoing St. Thomas: 
‘Sin is not pura privatio, but actus debito ordine pri- 
vatus’ (i-ii, Qu. Ixxii, art. 1 ad 2), and ‘ Sin not only 
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In Defence of John Donne 


signifies the privation of good, which privation is its 
inordinateness, but also the act which is the subject of 
that privation having the nature of evil’ (Ibid. Qu. 
Ixxv, art 1 ad 1). 

Once again, it is only Mrs. Simpson’s failure to 
grasp the Scholastic, and Donne’s, notion of evil which 
has led her to write as follows : ‘This profound sense 
of the reality of sin draws Donne at times towards 
another view which has been held by certain mystics, 
who have not been satisfied with a merely negative 
definition of evil. According to this view, evil is cap- 
able of being transmuted into positive good.’ Without 
stopping to criticise Mrs. Simpson’s exposition of it, 
we may point out that the view referred to is not ‘an- 
other view’ in the sense which she seems to intend 
when she speaks of Donne being drawn towards it ‘ at 
times.’ It is an idea quite compatible at all times with 
the idea of evil as a privation, and both could be 
firmly held at one and the same time by as consistent 
and penetrating a thinker as St. Thomas. In an article, 
already quoted, which insists on the notion of evil 
which Mrs. Simpson has misinterpreted, the Saint 
writes : ‘ This (.e., the fact that some things are de- 
fective) happens, firstly, because it belongs to Provi- 
dence not to destroy, but to save nature, as Dionysius 
Says; now it belongs to nature that what may fail 
should sometimes fail ; secondly, because, as Augustine 
says, God is so powerful that He can even draw good 
out of evil. Hence many good things would be taken 
away if God permitted no evil to exist’ (i, Qu. xlviii, 
art 2 ad 2). 

Perhaps, on this question of evil, Mrs. Simpson 
would have been wiser to follow Miss Ramsay more 
closely. It is not untrue to say, as the latter does (p. 
154): ‘ Donne en philosophe se contente de cette défi- 
nition du péché. Comme moraliste il trouvait utile 
d’ajouter quelques réflexions plus positives.’ But be- 
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tween that statement of the case and Mrs. Simpson's 
there is a great gulf fixed. Even Miss Ramsay, how- 
ever, falls immediately afterwards into a glaring mis- 
translation. The passage of a sermon quoted above 
she translates thus: ‘II ne faut pas nous endormir sur 
la subtilité de Ecole, peccatum nihil, que le péché 
nest rien. I] ne faut pas croire que, parce que le 
péché n’a pas eu de création, il n’a pas non plus de 
réalité.’” She thus makes Donne say we must not think 
that sin has no reality. The reader will see that Donne 
says nothing of the kind. What he really says is that 
—in the doctrine of the School—sin is nothing because 
sin had no creation, has no reality, and is but a priva- 
tion of the rectitude required in our actions. In other 
words, the ‘because’ governs all the three phrases 
which follow. 

This is by no means the only page of Miss Ramsay’s 
book which makes one wonder whether even she is al- 
together competent to treat of Donne’s ‘ medievalism.’ 
In grouping together, for instance, his ideas of the 
nature of man she gives the following as the accepted 
doctrine of the Middle Ages’ (p. 221): 

‘L’homme posséde trois 4mes, qui n’ont pas une exist- 
ence séparée les unes des autres, mais qui existent ensemble 
et ne font qu’un tout, 1l’Ame individuelle et immortelle. 
Deux de ces Ames, les puissances inférieures, car ce mot 
rend mieux le sens qu’y apporfent les philosophes d’alors, 
ont bien une certaine existence avant la fusion, avant 
l’unification opérée par |’apparition de la troisiéme 4me ou 
puissance supérieure. Dés que celle-ci apparait pourtant 
les trois puissances cessent d’étre distinctes les unes des 
autres. Et l’Ame humaine n’a en réalité son existence que 
du moment oii cette unification s’est produite.’ 

Could that passage have been written by one who 
really understood the doctrine in question? On the 
same page she has to translate part of a meditation on 
the soul. Donne wrote :* 

5 Devotions upon Emergent Occasions (p. 105 in the recent 
edition of Mr. John Sparrow: Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1923). ; 
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In Defence of John Donne 


‘Man, before hee hath his immortall soule, hath a soule 
of sense and a soule of vegitation before that : This immor- 
tall soule did not forbid other soules, to be in us before, 
but when this soule departs it carries all with it; no more 
vegitation, no more sense.’ 

She translates : 

‘L’homme, avant de posséder une 4me immortelle, a une 
Ame sensitive et une Ame végétative. Et cette 4me immor- 
telle n’a pas défendu aux autres 4mes d’exister, d’étre en 
nous avant son arrivée. Mais quand cette derniére 4me s’en 
va de nous, elle emporte tout avec elle; il n’y a plus alors 
d’Ame végétative, non plus que |’Ame sensitive.’ 

The omission, from her rendering, of ‘before that’ 
{after ‘soule of vegitation’) is significative. For one 
would gather likewise from her summary of the ‘ac- 
cepted doctrine’ that the vegetative soul existed in the 
body along with: the sensitive soul, and that there be- 
gan to be one single soul only with the advent of the 
rational soul. 

In conclusion, let me give a passage from Mrs. 
Simpson which—to me at least—seems to show that it 
is not merely her knowledge of St. Thomas which is 
inadequate for her task : her acquaintance with ordin- 
ary Christian teaching seems insufficient. ‘Though 
Donne,’ she writes (p. 117), ‘ believed that his past sins 
had been pardoned, he often expressed his fear of a 
relapse. This is to be explained by his doctrine that 
a remembrance of former sins, except for the purpose 
of confession and repentance, is an actual renewal of 
the offence.’ And she quotes the following : 

‘A Conscience is not clean, though the sins, brought to 
our memory by this Examination, be cast upon God’s 
mercy, and the merits of his Sonne, by Confession, if there 
remaine in me but a Cobweb, a little, but a sinful delight 
in the Memory of those sins which I had formerly com- 
mitted.’ 

The quotation is not altogether apposite : as it stands 
there, and in view of the words ‘if there remains in 
me,’ it seems to be treating of sins not sincerely re- 
pented of, and therefore not forgiven. However that 
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may be, surely, if Donne often expressed his fear of 
a relapse, the explanation is to be sought, not in any 
doctrine about the remembrance of former sins, but in 
the fact that, like St. Paul—and most other Christians 
—he knew that the human will is weak and changeable 
and liable to fall over again into old sins even when 
they have been sincerely repented of, especially when 
those sins are, as Donne’s sins were, sins of the flesh. 
Are we to suppose that Mrs. Simpson has recourse to 
this ‘explanation’ because she herself thinks that true 
repentance makes any relapse impossible? Or by ‘re- 
lapse’ and ‘an actual renewal of the offence’ does she 
imply that Donne thought that a remembrance of for- 
mer sins, except for the purpose of confession and 
repentance, would cause sins which had been pardoned 
to be reckoned against him again? Has she confused 
sins the same specie with sins the same mumero? The 
reader will notice how she speaks of ‘ remembrance of 
former sins’ where Donne speaks of ‘a little, but a 
sinfull delight in the memory of those sins.’ It is need- 
less to add that the doctrine Donne gives is not his, but 
just ordinary Christian teaching. 


The preceding pages were written as long ago as 
last January, but were laid aside. The leading article 
of a recent number of the Times Literary Supplement, 
speaking of the philosophy of St. Thomas, says : ‘We 
have now realized how essential it was to the thought 
of Donne.’ And yet of that philosophy no writer on 
Donne seems to have anything like adequate know- 
ledge. This paper is published, even after this lapse 
of time, firstly because in no review of Mrs. Simpson's 
book, not even in reviews by Catholics, has mention 
been made of her strange errors; secondly, because 
Miss Ramsay’s work seems to be acquiring an au- 
thority which it hardly deserves. 

*The Margins of Philosophy, 5th November. 

Luxe WALKER, O.P. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CLASS-WAR 


2d Rape theory known as the Materialistic Interpre- 
tation of History, which constitutes the philoso- 
phical background of Communism, asserts that re- 
ligious beliefs are the product of social and economic 
circumstances and vary according to those circum- 
stances. I had never realised the large measure of 
truth in that theory until quite recently. The need of 
refreshing my memory concerning the methods of 
worship among certain sects, for the purposes of a 
series of articles on the subject in a Catholic news- 
paper, led to sundry visits to non-Catholic bodies. 
The formative influence of class traditions on ecclesi- 
astical proceedure and belief was impressed on my 
mind with considerable force as visit followed visit. 

It was impossible, for instance, not to recognise that 
factor in the case of the Christian Scientists. It was not 
merely that the roadway outside the Hall was lined 
with motor-cars for some hundreds of yards or that 
those who filled the building were most obviously of the 
leisured class. The whole tone of the Service was that 
of a drawing-room meeting, well-bred, politely interes- 
ted, and—if the paradox may be allowed—profoundly 
superficial. 

Christian Science is an American importation. One 
might speak of it:as the Gospel of Optimism or as 
Christianity without the Cross. It is a cult patronised 
almost exclusively by those whose external circum- 
stances have placed them beyond the need of that 
severe struggle which others must make for a liveli- 
hood. Happiness for these consists largely in their 
power to shut out the ugly and sordid aspects of life. 
Conversation among such people quietly assumes that 
the whole world, or at least the part of it that matters, 
is circumstanced as are they themselves. The intrusion 
of poverty and disease into their comfortable circle is 
resented as something lacking good taste. Peace of 
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mind can be attained only by denying the existence of 
tragedy. Mayfair, if it would remain Mayfair, must 
pretend that Whitechapel is a myth. But this is a belief 
not easily sustained in our day. Besides, tragedy is 
apt to invade even the lives of these children of for- 
tune. The absence of serious occupation brings its own 
nemesis. Boredom quickly degenerates into melan- 
cholia. The power to satisfy every wish makes needless 
the efforts and conflicts that are the salt of life, and 
renders even the most luxurious existence insipid. 
Idleness leads to brooding. Crumpled rose-leaves are 
magnified. Minor insults rankle. Petty grievances 
assume the proportions of overwhelming catastrophes. 
Thus it comes to pass that an American prophetess, 
declaring with authority that since evil has no real 
existence, it is the greatest of all mistakes to allow 
the mind to dwell on it, is hailed as a sage of indisput- 
able wisdom, and allowed to impose her ‘ scriptures’ 
on these superficial minds. 

At the other extreme of society stands the Salvation 
Army. Here are to be found those whose circumstances 
forbid their adopting Mrs. Eddy’s easy philosophy. 
The rent-collector is not to be charmed away by such 
facile means. The clamant demands of an empty 
stomach cannot be exorcised by references to ‘ mortal 
mind.’ The monotony of those employed in mechani- 
cal industry refuses to submit to philosophy of any 
kind. The religion of this class, so long as it remains 
home-made, will give frank recognition to the crude 
and primitive facts of life. ‘ Blood and Fire’ is the 
slogan that comes easiest to its lips. It finds it not 
difficult to believe in hell. For the morality of respect- 
ability it has little regard. It is the emotions that count. 
The sensationalism of individual conversions, orgies 
of hymn-singing, jocular anecdotes pointing the moral 
that salvation can be obtained free of cost suit its 
temperament. The Salvation Army service is a sub- 
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The Church and the Class-W ar 


limation of the ‘ bean-feast,’ the cinema, the music- 
hall and the startling apocalyptic announcements of 
the Sunday newspaper. Such a religion not only re- 
flects the traditions of a class; it is even class-con- 
scious. Its vulgarity is partly a challenge to its social 
superiors, a gesture of democratic freedom, an asser- 
tion of the right to use its native idiom. The whole 
organisation is pee definitely framed with a view to 
work in a special section of society. 

These are the extremes, but in between them lie 
scores of compromising bodies which mingle in vary- 
ing proportions the Gospel of Cheerfulness as 
preached by the Christian Scientists and the more 
popular style of the Salvation Army. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the numerous ways in which Surbur- 
bia expresses its soul, the varying degrees in which 
social and cultural restraint gives way to the demand 
for popularisation, but the task would demand a 
detailed and lengthy study. Still more interesting 
would it be to notice how the methods of some single 
body have changed as the social status of the class it 
represents has improved. Of Nonconformity as a. 
whole it may be said that its development has followed 
step by step the educational and financial progress of 
the lower middle-class. Its approximation in many 
respects to the forms used in Anglican places of wor- 
ship is an index of social betterment rather than of any 
deeper movement. 

The Congregational minister of to-day, following in 
the devotional part of his service a liturgical order 
drawn up by his denominational authorities, is a dif- 
ferent kind of a being from his predecessor who 
scorned all printed forms and gathered his flock in 
buildings ostentatiously unecclesiastical in appear- 
ance, but he is not more different than is the more 
or less cultured business man who listens to him 
different from the illiterate tradespeople who formed 
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the bulk of that predecessor’s congregations. The 
adoption of certain outward forms of these representa- 
tives of modern Nonconformity must not be misunder- 
stood. If there is a tendency to imitate the Establish- 
ment, it is not so much because the Anglican body is 
nearer in these matters to the Catholic Church, but 
because it is nearer the Throne and all for which that 
stands. It is significant that when the Nonconformist 
minister covers up the aggressive secularity of his frock 
coat it is not with an ecclesiastical vestment, but with 
an academic gown. To that extent, therefore, the 
exponents of the Materialistic Interpretation of His- 
tory are right. Forms of worship follow the traditions 
of the various classes adopting them. 

The Exception to the universal application of the 
theory is obvious. To what class traditions are we to 
ascribe the character of Catholic worship? To what 
particular element in society is due the insistence on 
the bodily Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Can we declare from which strata of society 
came that unique mingling of reverence and freedom, 
of unity and individual devotion? What shall we say 
of a Church which, at the same time, addresses itself 
to the most illiterate and enlists in its service the 
acutest intellects of the civilised world? ‘ The mention 
of other religious bodies or their leaders,’ says Matthew 
Arnold, ‘ at once calls up in our mind the thought of 
men of a definite type as their adherents . . . But 
Catholicism suggests—what shall I say ?—all the pell- 
mell of the men and women of Shakespeare’s plays.’ 
Remembering what we have said as to these ‘ definite 
types’ being social types, the statement remains no 
less true. It is but the baldest matter-of-fact to say that 
the Catholic Church addresses itself to men and women 
of every class, and owes its origin obviously to causes 
far deeper and more universal than those social and 
economic peculiarities which bind together and direct 
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The Church and the Class-War 


the designs of those who make up the flocks of other 
religious bodies. And this fact must, in the near future, 
become of supreme importance. 

It is a law of history that no sooner does mankind 
triumph over one obstacle to its progress than another 
presents itself. The happy auguries of international 
amity which meet us to-day must not lead us to imagine 
that, because the nations are offering something more 
than lip-service to the ideals of peace, therefore we 
need no longer alarm ourselves with prospects of 
armed conflict. The wars of the future will not be 
between nations, will not even be waged as the nations 
have waged war. They will be between classes. An 
international proletariat is already sharpening its 
weapons for indiscriminate warfare on all capitalist 
governments. It may mass no armies in the field and 
send no fleets to sea. It may carry on its vendetta by 
means of the assassin’s bullet and the hidden bomb. 
It may never gather its forces in one overwhelming 
host, but be content to allow groups of workers in all 
the great cities of the civilised world to uphold the red 
flag in their several areas, communicating with one 
another only by means of a net-work of emissaries and 
underground organisation. Be that as it may, it is 
beyond doubt that the conflicts of the future will centre 
around social rather than political issues. And, as in 
the struggles of the past, the only arbiter who was able 
to stand above the battlefield and survey the com- 
batants from a detached attitude was the Catholic 
Church; so will it be in the warfare of the future. She 
alone represents all classes. Established by God Him- 
self, proudly naming Himself the Son of Man, she 
knows as little of the divisions which separate men into 
classes as she has known of those other divisions 
familiar to us as national boundaries. She alone can 
save the world from the destructive forces which now 
threaten to burst upon it. STaNnLey B. JAMES. 
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A PIONEER OF PREHISTORY 


PART III 


I* many of the modern text books epitomizing 

the story of the first discoveries of the Antiquity 
of Man and of his having been the contemporary 
of extinct mammalia, the part played by MacEnery, 
Pengelly and the members of the Torquay Natural 
History Society often receives very little adequate re- 
presentation. Usually most of the praise is meted out 
to Boucher de Perthes, and it is quite forgotten that 
it was the spade work of these English pioneers which 
induced Falconer, Prestwich and Evans to take up 
the cause of the famous archaeologist of Abbeville. 
An attempt therefore will be made to relate in their 
proper order the series of incidents that led up to the 
revolution of scientific opinion in 1859 on the antiquity 
of the human race. These when seen in their true 
sequence, from Kent’s Cavern to the valley of the 
Somme, are also the vindication of MacEnery’s dis- 
coveries. 

As early as 1840, Godwin-Austen read a paper to 
the Geological Society of London Ox the Bone Caves 
of Devonshire (March 25th), but in it he made no 
mention of MacEnery; nor did he, as is generally as- 
serted, speak of the flint implements. Perhaps he 
thought it politic to avoid the subject as Buckland 
was in the chair. A year later (MacEnery died in the 
February) Godwin-Austen and Buckland had ‘an in- 
teresting discussion’ at the Plymouth meeting of the 
British Association. 

‘Dr. Buckland combatted the notion that, because human 
remains were found among the bones of the geological 
period, it was to be supposed that those human beings 
were contemporary with them.’ ? 

This discussion, however, did not appear in the printed 
report. Since then, time has shown that Buckland’s 
1 Literary Gazette, 14th August, 1841. 
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views on the skeletal remains were correct for Kent’s 
Cavern but in error as regards Paviland Cave. 

In 1842, Godwin-Austen published a memoir, Ox 
the Geology of the South-east of Devonshire,’ where- 
in he stated, from personal investigations in Kent’s 
Cavern, two definite facts : 

‘The bones and works of man [flint implements] must 


have been introduced into the cave before the flooring of 
stalagmite hac Seen formed’ ; 


and, secondly : 
‘human remains and works of art, such as arrow heads 
and knives of flint, occur in all parts of the cave and 
throughout the entire thickness of the clay [beneath the 
stalagmite]|: and no distinction founded on condition, dis- 
tribution or relative position can be observed whereby the 
human can be separated from the other reliquiae.’ 

In other words, he declared that, as far as the evi- 

dence proved, there was no reason to separate man 

from the period of the extinct fauna. 

Unfortunately the value of Godwin-Austen’s evi- 
dence on the co-existence of the fabricators of the 
flint tools and the extinct animals was somewhat 
weakened by certain other statements the probability 
of which must have appeared very questionable to 
Buckland, who through his associations with MacEnery 
was well acquainted with the cavern. To mention 
two very evident slips. He contended that the various 
animals of which the fossil bones were found in Kent’s 
Cavern, 

‘Were dragged into the caverns by powerful Felinae who 
used these places as dens during a long period of time; 
that when the large carnivora had satiated their hunger or 
were absent, the caves were visited by hyaenas.’ 


This betrayed a superficial knowledge of the ossifer- 
ous contents of the cavern. With regard to the human 
bones, which the wording of the memoir certainly im- 

2 Trans. Geol. Soc., 2nd Series, vol. vi, pt. 2, pp. 433-489. 
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plies as occurring with the flints and extinct fauna, 
and which later he assured Pengelly he had never 
found in such a position, he said : 


‘ There is not a single appearance which can suggest that 
the cave has been used as a place of sepulture.’ 


Further, he affirmed that no explorer of Kent's 
Cavern had discovered any such burials. MacEnery, 
nevertheless, had found several. 

But the subject was not allowed to pass into ob- 
livion. The Torquay Natural History Society, in the 
enthusiasm of its first year, deputed two of its mem- 
bers (8th September, 1845) ‘to wait on Sir Lawrence 
Palk requesting permission to explore Kent’s Hole 
for the purpose of obtaining fossil remains’ for their 
museum. In the following summer the project was 
publicly announced, with the further intention ‘to 
ascertain whether the flint knives and relics of human 
art which appear to have been found intermixed with 
the fossil bones of extinct animals, are really contem- 
porary with them.’ That the question aroused some 
interest in the town is evident from the amusing poems 
contributed to the local newspaper. 

The hopes of the Society were realized. Out of the 
five flint implements that they discovered, two were 
unmistakably beneath the virgin stalagmite and lay 
among fossil. teeth of the cave hyena and fragments of 
bone which evidently had been their prey; the other 
three were in soil that had been moved by previous 
explorers. A report was published in the Torquay and 
Tor Directory (November 6th, 1846) stating the essen- 
tial premises and leaving the conclusion open, but 
clearly intimated : 

‘Whatever theory may be founded upon these most in- 
teresting discoveries, which are so much at variance with 
the opinions generally entertained by geologists in regard 
to the comparative antiquity of human relics, and the re- 
mains of extinct animals, of the fact itself there cannot be 
any question.’ 
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In the following year Mr. Edward Vivian read an 
account of the researches to the Geological Society 
(May 12th),* and although he went only so far as to 
conclude that man inhabited Kent’s Cavern subse- 
quent to the extinction of the mammalia and certainly 
prior to the formation of the stalagmite, yet the 
Society’s published extract of the paper carefully 
omitted the vexed question of the flint-implements.* 
To quote Vivian’s own words: 

‘The paper was considered so heterodox that its insertion 
in the Transactions was delayed until the late lamented Dr. 


Buckland could again visit the cavern which he was never 
able to accomplish.’ 


A month later, at the British Association meeting at 
Oxford, 1847, a letter from Vivian, on the same sub- 
ject, was read to the Geological Section—Buckland 
was the president—and a synopsis was printed in the 
Association reports. This account, however, was con- ~ 
fined only to stating: ‘The important point that we 
have established is that relics of human art are found 
beneath the unbroken floor of the stalagmite.’ 

It is noteworthy that at this period Boucher de 
Perthes published his first work, De ?’/ndustrie primi- 
tive ou des Arts a leur Origine (1846), in which he an- 
nounced that he had found flint implements of very 
primitive form in the sands of the valley of the Somme, 
associated with extinct mammalia. These discoveries 
and the man himself the French geologists treated 
with contemptuous scepticism.’ That this work did 
not receive the attention it merited may have been due 
in some measure to the admixture of theory with fact; 
and also to the fact that, as N. Joly says, ‘ the heated 

* Athenaeum, sth June, 1847. 

*Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc., vol. iii, 1847, p. 353. 

‘Except Dr. Rigollot, whose interesting paper, Memoire sur 
des Instruments en Silex trouvés 4 Saint-Acheul’ (1854) was 
discussed by the Geological Society of France, January, 1855, 
and discredited. 
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imagination of the antiquary, unconsciously influenced 
by a deceitful illusion, discovered on [ countless ont 
flints the figures of men, of animals, of plants, carve 
with a definite intention, and even graphic signs, true 
hieroglyphs.’ They were mere lusus naturae, and cer-: 
tainly deserved the ridicule they aroused. 

Another interesting event about this time was the 
chance discovery of the lost manuscript of MacEnery. 
A tradesman of Torquay, interested in Devonian fos- 
sils, had purchased at the sale of MacEnery’s effects 
(1842) a lot consisting of loose papers and other ‘ odds 
and ends’; among them was the valuable manuscript. 
After extracts from it had been published by Vivian in 
the 7 orguay Directory, it passed by purchase to Mr. 
W. Long, F.G.S., who presented it to Vivian with a 
view to its publication. 

This voluminous manuscript, now in the Torquay 
Museum, may be divided into ten fascicules, and con- 
sists ‘of separate narratives or essays, in which the 
Cavern and the discoveries made in it are described, 
and their bearing on Palaeontology, Archaeology, An- 
thropology and Theology are discussed.’ Probably 
there were originally about 600 written pages, of which 
about 400 survive. This was the principal source of 
Vivian’s lectures which did so much to familiarize the 
public mind with the claims of Kent’s Cavern. 

In 1856 Vivian brought the manuscript to the notice 
of the British Association assembled at Cheltenham 
by reading a paper On the earliest traces of Human 
Remains in Kent's Cavern. (The printed report re- 
cords that : 


‘The sources from which the statements in the paper 
were obtained were principally the original manuscript 
memoir of the late Rev. J. MacEnery, F.G.S., which is 
deplored by Professor Owen in his Fossil Mammalia, and 
by other writers as lost to science, but which has been re- 
covered by Mr. Edward Vivian and was produced before 
the section.’ 
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For a dozen years (1846-1858) the lectures of Vivian 
on Kent’s Cavern and on the researches of MacEnery 
did excellent propaganda work by affording matter 
and occasion for discussion and controversy. Towards 
the close of the period the reward of this persistent 
work came at last.* During the absence of some 
workmen who were quarrying limestone on the slope 
of Windmill Hill, above the fishing town of Brixham 
near Torquay, some happy-minded person as a joke 
thrust one of their boring tools down a fissure in the 
tock. In recovering the tool a cave was discovered, 
with a fine reindeer antler partly embedded in the 
stalagmite floor, and giving every evidence of contain- 
ing other fossil bones (January, 1858). As no human 
hand had ransacked these treasures since the time the 
stalagmite had sealed them up ages ago, here was very 
possibly an ideal opportunity of settling by scientific 
investigation the vexed question as to what were the 
exact conditions in which the remains of the extinct 
fauna and the flint implements really occurred. The 
Secretary of the Torquay Natural History Society, 
William Pengelly, hastened to secure a lease of the 
cave before its precious contents could be interfered 
with; but, the proprietor asking too high a price, the 
project seemed likely to be abandoned. 

Fortunately Dr. Hugh Falconer, who was touring 
the cave districts of the Mendips, Devon, and South 
Wales, while visiting Kent’s Cavern, heard of the 
discovery of the new cave at Brixham. ‘Singularly 
skilful in discriminating fossil mammalia, and well ac- 
customed both in India and Europe to enquiries into 
their geological distribution,’ he and the indefatigable 
Pengelly joined forces and lost no time in taking full 

* Another new field of enquiry was breaking down prejudice : 
the investigation of what is now known as the Quaternary Ice 
Age. Buckland spoke of it (1846) ‘as the most important sub- 


ject that had been put forth since the propounding of the Hut- 
tonian Theory.’ He had accepted it as early as 1838. 
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advantage of this rare occasion. Falconer wrote a 
long and urgent letter to the Geological Society of 
London pointing out the unique opportunity and 
pressing them to take the matter up (1oth May, 1858): 
‘Taking into account the vast richness of Kent’s Hole 
in fossil remains, the dispersion of MacEnery’s collections, 
and the grievous fate of the MS. labours of about twenty 
years of his life, it is submitted to the Council whether 
there is not a prospect of equal wealth in this promising 
and adjoining cave of Brixham, and whether the case is 
not one deserving of a combined effort among geologists to 
organise operations for having it satisfactorily explored, 
before mischief is done by untutored zeal and desultory 
work.’” 

This letter resulted in the famous Brixham Cave 
explorations (July, 1858—June 25th, 1859) under the 
auspices of the Royal and Geological Societies, and 
beneath the watchful eyes of the foremost geologists 
and palaeontologists of the day. To Falconer was 
entrusted the laying down of the plan of operations, 
while to Pengelly fell the important task of superin- 
tending the excavations. 

The smallness of the cave permitted them to adopt 
a very exact and sure method of work. Instead of 
digging trial pits through the stalagmite and cave 
earth, the contents were bodily removed in sections, 
layer by layer, like sheets of paper. In this way fossils 
and flints were revealed in their proper horizon, and 
all danger of mingling and confusing objects of dif- 
ferent levels was prevented. The scrupulous care 
with which the investigations were carried out, and the 
names of the committee, were a guarantee of the 
genuineness of the results. 

A signed report of the progress of the work was for- 
warded by Falconer, Ramsay and Pengelly, Septem- 
ber gth, 1858, to the general committee and laid before 
the Royal Society. This report declared that, 

‘ Several well-marked specimens of the objects called ‘‘ Flint 

7 He tactfully avoided the question of the antiquity of man. 
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Knives,’’ and generally accepted at the present day as the 
early products of the rude Keltic or pre-Keltic industry, 
have been exhumed from different parts of the cavern, 
mixed in the ochreous earth indiscriminately with remains 
of Rhinoceros, Hyaena, and other extinct forms. ... We 
failed in detecting evidence that the so-called “ Flint Knives’’ 
were of a different age, as regards the period of their in- 
troduction, from the bones of extinct animals occurring in 
the same stratum of cave-earth, or that they were intro- 
duced into the cavern by different agencies. ... It may 
be anticipated that the data will be arrived at for settling 
the disputed question of the contemporaneous introduction 
or otherwise of the supposed human industrial objects into 
the cavern along with the remains of the extinct mam- 
malia.’ * 

This report was read by Ramsay at the Leeds 
meeting of the British Association, and Pengelly con- 
tributed a paper describing The structure and forma- 
tion of the cavern and the means taken for its excava- 
tion (24th September, 1858). In the discussion that 
followed, the President, Owen, said: ‘It would be 
premature to raise any hypothesis until the whole of 
the facts were before them .. . and he should refrain, 
therefore, from expressing any opinion, but he wished 
to caution them against coming to conclusions as to 
the antiquity of these remains.’* He then prooneent 
to show with some ingenuity how it might have been 
possible for some of these now extinct animals to have 
existed right down to the dawn of the historic period, 
and concluded by stating ‘he should be very glad to 
see a good fossil human being’ before he changed his 
Opinion. 

It is only fair to quote here a private letter written 
previously to Falconer by Prestwich, a member of the 

eneral committee of the Brixham Cavern explorations 
Ist September) : 
‘I have to-day read the report . . . for my part I should 
not like to have it read at the British Association. . . . 
* Phil. Trans, 1873, p. 476. 
* Athenaeum, oth October, 1858. 
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Now, although you have so good a case with regard to 
occurrence and position of worked flints, I yet hesitate to 
accept the conclusions, and many others will probably do 
the same. There may be possibilities of mistake which 
further workings may serve to correct, or, on the other 
hand, further workings may bring to light other facts 
tending to prove indisputably the remarkable association 
you allude to. 

‘I quite agree with you that there is now much evidence 
tending in the same direction—so much that there is hope 
that, if true, it may receive some unmistakable corrobora- 
tion: but until we have that, and that I have myself 
worked on the ground and looked at all the bearings, I 
hesitate and wait.’ *° 

‘This cautious attitude of Owen and Prestwich may 
explain the reason for not publishing either the signed 
report or Pengelly’s paper in the British Association’s 
Annual Report. 

But within a few months new evidence appeared 
which proved that Falconer, Ramsay and Pengelly, 
the actual workers in the Brixham Cavern, were correct 
in their conclusions. Ill-health and the prospects of 
an English winter had driven Falconer in October to 
the south of France. On his way he visited Abbeville 
to examine Boucher de Perthes’ collection of ancient 
flint implements, many of which he claimed to have 
dug up with his own hands in the river gravels of the 
Somme valley mixed indiscriminately with the molars 
of the mammoth. French scientists had laughed at 
his collections and made sport of his theories, but it 
was otherwise with Falconer. He at once wrote to 
Prestwich strongly recommending him to visit Abbe- 
ville : 

‘ After devoting the greater part of a day to his vast col- 
lection, I am perfectly satisfied that there is a great deal of 
fair presumptive evidence in favour of many of his specu- 
lations regarding the remote antiquity of these industrial 
objects and their association with animals now extinct.’” 
(1st November, 1858.) 

1° Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwich, 1899, p. 117. 

11 Op. cit., p. 119. 
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Prestwich, in reply, promised to visit the locality at 
an early opportunity and make the acquaintance of 
Boucher de Perthes. His letter reveals to us that he 
was gradually acquiescing in the conclusions of Fal- 
coner and Pengelly : 

‘. . . Austen is satisfied that the flint implements occur 
with the bones. After my last visit (to Brixham) I cannot 
deny it, but still I am not satisfied without seeking every 
other possible explanation besides that of contemporaneous 
existence. None of the evidence which has come before 
me during the last ten years has appeared to me conclusive, 
and now we have an opportunity of settling the question 
more satisfactorily we cannot be too cautious.’’* (4th 
February, 1859.) 


There was not another man in England whose 
knowledge of the Quaternary sands and gravels 
equalled that of Prestwich. It was humorously said 
of him: ‘Point out a broken pebble amongst a thou- 
sand others in a gravel pit, and there is one who will 
tell you the point of the compass from which it came, 
the stratum which yielded it, the distance it has travel- 
led, the amount of rolling it has undergone, and the 
time it has occupied in the journey.’ His authority on 
the other side of the channel was also well recognized. 
He had been educated in Paris, and wrote and spoke 
French fluently. Further, he was well acquainted with 
the geology of France and its leading geologists, and 
had delivered papers before their societies. 

The April of 1859 saw Prestwich on his memorable 
visit to the valley of the Somme in company with Eng- 
land’s greatest expert on stone implements, Sir John 
Evans. A second visit was made with Godwin-Austen 
and the anatomist, Wickham Flower. A few days 
later he went over the ground at Amiens with Lyell. 
The result was that on 26th May, 1859, Prestwich 
startled the scientific world with his classical memoir 
read to the Royal Society: On the Occurrence of 

12 Op. cit., p. 120. 
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Flint-implements, associated with the remains of 
Extinct Mammalia, in Undisturbed Beds of a late 
Geological Period.” 

In this paper Prestwich cautiously refrained from 
pronouncing dogmatically on the antiquity of man, and 
contented himself, with demonstrating man’s contem- 
poraneity with certain extinct forms of elephant, rhino- 
ceros, deer and other animals. He was inclined not 
so much to throw the human period backward as to 
bring down the period of the extinct mammalia nearer 
to historic time. Three years later, however, in his 
memoir in 1862, he gave it as his opinion that the ac- 
cumulating weight of evidence compelled us to extend 
greatly our present chronology with regard to the first 
existence of man. 

The revival of the study of prehistoric man was 
general, not only in this country, but also on the Con- 
tinent; and its success abroad was in great measure 
due to another memoir that Prestwich forwarded to 
the French Academy of Science, Sur la Découverie 
d’ Instruments en Silex associés & des Restes de Mam- 
miferes d’Espéces perdues dans des Couches non- 
remaniées d’une Formation géologique récente. One 
immediate result of this paper was that Prestwich’s 
friend, M. Albert Gaudry, 

‘visited Abbeville and Amiens to examine the implements. 
and the flint-bearing beds. He found worked flints in situ, 
and his researches confirmed M. de Perthes’ statements; 
his report had the effect in Paris that the paper to the 
Royal Society had in England, and a French pilgrimage to 
the valley of the Somme began, headed by well-known 


members of the Institute, among whom were MM. de 
Quatrefages, Lartet, Hébert and many others.’ ** 


18 Published in Phil. Trans., 1860, 1861, pp. 277-316: On the 
Occurrence of Flint Implements, associated with the Remains of 
Animals of Extinct Species in Beds of a late Geological Period. 
in France, at Amiens and Abbeville, and in England at Hoxne- 


14 Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwich, p. 134- 
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There can never be any doubt that it was the famous 
memoir of Prestwich which revolutionized scientific 
opinion as to the antiquity of man; three other papers 
gave further aid in bringing the subject before the 
public.” That the question was widely discussed is 
obvious from the storm of controversy which imme- 
diately broke out in the columns of the Times and the 
Athenaeum. But it must be admitted that the ossifer- 
ous caves of Kent’s Cavern and Brixham first afforded 
strong prima facie evidence : they were the finger-posts 
of the ultimate road to certainty. Public acceptance 
of man’s being the contemporary of the mammoth and 
its associates was wrought, not by the discovery of the 


‘ fossil remains of man, but by the works of his hands. 


The gravel pits of the Somme valley clinched the 
argument. 

Prestwich in his memoir, besides confessing the 
stimulating impulse of the Brixham cave explorations, 
loyally devoted a portion of his paper to a synopsis of 
the discoveries and excellent work carried out by 
MacEnery, thirty years before, ‘whose untimely death 
deprived science of the results of his valuable re- 
searches.’** In proof of this encomium Vivian had 
published an abridged edition of MacEnery’s Cavern 

%°1859: May 27th, The Royal Institution: ‘On the Ossi- 
ferous Caverns and Fissures in Devonshire,’ by W. Pengelly. 
June 2nd, The Society of Antiquaries: ‘On the occurrence of 
Flint Implements in undisturbed Beds of Gravel, Sand and Clay 
(such as are known by Geologists under the name of Drift) in 
several localities, both on the Continent and this Country,’ by 
John Evans. June 22nd, The Geological Society called an extra- 
ordinary meeting : ‘ Further observations on the Occurrence of 
Objects of Human Art in the Bone-Breccia of the Caves near 
Palermo,’ by Dr. Falconer; ‘ Report on the Progress of the 
Explorations of the Cave at Brixham,’ by J. Prestwich; ‘On 
a Flint-Implement recently obtained from the gravel near 
Amiens,’ by W. Flower. 

_“He singled out Schmerling and MacEnery as the two 
Pioneers whose neglected work should have merited better treat- 


ment. 
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Researches, with seventeen of the original plates, one 
of which figured flint implements of a type similar to 
those found at Abbeville. More was done, ten years 
later, when Pengelly brought out a complete edition 
of the whole manuscript, containing the early and later 
drafts of the proposed work together with all the vari- 
ous re-written portions. For this useful volume of 
two hundred and eighty pages, whereby all the differ- 
ent fascicules can be collated, Pengelly deserves the 
gratitude of every student. 

One cannot but regret that MacEnery was unable, 
for want of support, to publish his monograph on 
Kent’s Cavern. Although there exist so many pages 
of his lost manuscript, yet these are but the withered 
leaves of a once fruitful work. In them are disclosed 
many acute and careful observations on fossil mam- 
malia, flint implements and cave exploration. Besides 
the loss of the useful assistance of his wealth of know- 
ledge to the scientific world of his day, much also has 
been lost to us that might otherwise have been more 
fully recorded by the exigencies of seeing his manv- 
script through the press. Nevertheless, recalling the 
scepticism with which Schmerling’s valuable quartos 
were received, it is doubtful, even if Kent’s Cavern 
had been completely described in print, that Brixham 
cave and the Somme valley would have been less cele- 
brated. 

When, however, we unravel the tangled influences 
that were instrumental in bringing about the world’s 
recognition of Palaeolithic Man and trace them back 
to their original sources, we find that no inconsider- 
able share belongs to the researches of the Reverend 
John MacEnery, F.G.S., and the discoveries made in 
Kent’s Cavern. 


Kevin Crark, O.P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


is To the Editor of BLackrriars, 
IR, 


Your non-Catholic correspondent in the November issue, 
though his letter seems only indirectly connected with the 
Catholic press, emphasises a point which is too easily lost sight 
of, namely, the apologetic value of ‘ good conduct.’ 

Nevertheless, the idea must be properly understood. The 
writer of the letter appears to base his opinions on two as- 
sumptions: (i) that however much Catholics and Protestants 
disagree about Faith, they are agreed about Morals; and (ii) 
that there is a thing above and greater than Catholicity, called 
Christianity. These assumptions are held by probably the 
majority of sincere and practising Protestants in these days, 
but no Catholic can possibly accept either of them. 

Catholics should beware how they accept the moral judg- 
ments of non-Catholics. Protestants are very fond of adversely 
judging the conduct of individual Catholics as Catholics ; often 
they have prima facie good reason: but, on the other hand, an 
enquiry sometimes discloses that what the Protestant thinks is 
wrong, the Church says is not wrong. Your correspondent 
refers to ‘ showing forth . . . the spirit of Christianity.’ If he 
gave his explanation of what he meant by this ‘ spirit,’ would it 
be entirely acceptable to Catholic teaching? I trow not. 

I repeat, the truth in that letter must not be lost sight of. 
But, in spite of the backslidings and shortcomings of Catholics, 
increasing numbers of Protestants yearly succumb to ‘theo- 
logical discussions ’ and ‘verbal efforts’ ; for they realise that, 
though every living Catholic was an active candidate for Hell, 
the truth of Catholicism would remain and claim their allegiance; 
truth in that case obscured and compromised, no doubt, but 
still truth whole and entire, and therefore to be believed without 
reference to any other consideration. 


I am, yours, etc., 
Lonc WILL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Farr oF A MODERN CuuRCHMAN. (Blackwell: 3/6.) 


This book is a collection of the papers read to the Twelfth 
Conference of Modern Churchmen at Oxford, August 24th-31st. 
It is not easy reading, because it is not easy understanding. 
Just when we think we have understood the Faith or the Reason 
of these Modern Churchmen we are baulked by sentiments 
which seem the opposite of what we have understood. 

We ask our modernistic friends to believe us sincere when we 
say we do not understand them. If our will were father of our 
thought there would be no sentence or opinion of theirs unin- 
telligible. But, whereas there are many sentences which, left to 
themselves, present no grammatical source of unintelligibility, 
yet there are few which remain intelligible when related to other 
modernist principles, 

Dean Inge, who is the most literary of the contributors, is per- 
haps the most typical. There are times when he seems to make 
science an almost infallible organ of truth, from which every 
modernist must beseech an imprimatur. Thus he says that ‘we 
must expect that the mass of new knowledge about the things 
that are made, which science has revealed to us, will prove to 
have important bearing even on our beliefs ’ (p. 275). 

But a further paragraph of the Dean’s cannot make pleasant 
reading for the men of science. He writes: ‘ We cannot afford 
to despise this revolt against intellect, for it has affected much 
of our recent philosophy and theology. . . . I am disposed to 
think that the mechanism and determinism of nineteenth century 
science are very unwelcome to the temper of our generation, 
which is wilful, superstitious and sentimental. 

‘The naturalists of Queen Victoria’s reign built on their 
scientific studies a superstructure of badly-designed philosophy, 
an incongruous mixture of atomism and pantheism, which the 
religious mind rightly refused to accept. Then a revolt against 
Materialism broke out within the domain of science itself. 

‘Many biologists and most psychologists have broken loose 
from mechanistic determinism. Thus the authority of Science 
is divided and shaken’ (p. 285). 

We are not sure that this quotation from Dean Inge has at- 
tained self-consistency, which is ever the first quality of truth. 
But the Dean’s words contain a truth even if this truth counters 
other of his words. | If his view of Victorian scientific teaching 
is, as we think it is, true, how grateful must we feel for those 
sound Catholic thinkers who faced the taunt of being unscien- 
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tific and reactionary because they did not accept as infallible a 
mixture of pseudo-science now admitted to be ‘incongruous.’ 
Yet they had a thousand inducements to quench the lamp of 
truth in those dark hours of the nineteenth century when they 
were asked to express the eternal verities of philosophy in an 
evanescent mode of physical science. 

But while we have pleasure in finding the President of the 
Conference so emphatically on the side of the men who with- 
stood the crude atomism and pantheism of the mid-Victorians, 
we have something akin to anger at finding the Conference 
willing to publish the paper by the Rev. T. F. Royds on ‘ Why 
we are members of the Church of England.’ In its almost 
frantic denunciation of the Church of Rome it is a violent con- 
trast with the courteous scholarship of the rest of the papers. 

Two quotations from Dean Inge’s paper are towards hope: 
‘Catholicism has always been rationalistic, up to a point. 
Thomas Aquinas taught that divine truth is divided, not in it- 
self, but in relation to our faculties. . . . I do not find the posi- 
tion of Aquinas very clear. He makes it plain that there is a 
moral and an intellectual element in Faith; but on the intellec- 
tual side it seems to rest on Church authority, which does not 
permit us to scrutinize. . . . The Schoolmen undoubtedly used 
their admirable logical training on the dogmas of religion, and 
often forgot that the concepts of religious thought cannot be 
manipulated like counters. But, if I may venture to speak with 
very scanty knowledge of scholastic philosophy, I do not think 
that the contempt expressed for it by some Modernists is justi- 
fied’ (pp. 280, 281, 289, 290). 

To the present writer is has often seemed that there is, in the 
modernism of such men as the late Dean Rashdall, an honest 
attempt to adjust the claims of Reason and Faith, of natural 
Science and supernatural Revelation. But three centuries of 
estrangement from the classic thought of Aquinas, and three 
centuries of exile amongst the twilights of Protestantism, had 
left them only the deadly power of seeing the fog without see- 
ing their way out. 

V.McN. 


PAGAN AND CHRIS1IAN RULE. By Dom Hugh G. Bévenot, O.S.B. 
With a Preface by Hilaire Belloc. (Longmans; 5/- net.) 


Mr. Belloc, in his preface, warns us that the times are full of 
evil and the prospect for Europe far from rosy. ‘ Our civilisa- 
tion must return to the Faith or be destroyed.’ ‘It may be, 
then, that . . . the people nourished on ‘‘ Universal Histories” 
and on the mythology of most uncertain guess-work in physics 
and in pre-history, will triumph at the expense of their betters, 
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and that Europe will cease to be.’ The ‘ half-educated man’ is 
the enemy; the devourer of ‘ Railway Bookstall history,’ and 
‘to-day the active, as he has always been the potential poison 
of society.’ The metaphor may seem a trifle mixed—this 
wretched half-educated fellow reads these poisonous ‘ Railway 
Bookstall’ histories, and is himself the poisoned and the poison 
and the poisoner of others—and the note just the least bit 
harsh ; but the earnestness of Mr. Belloc must be respected ; it 
is a trumpet call. Let us destroy the half-educated monster 
before he destroys us. In Mr. Belloc’s stirring words: ‘We 
must carry the war into Africa. We must make our opponents. 
understand not only that they are wrong in their philosophy, 
nor only ill-informed in their judgment of cause and effect, but 
out of touch with the past, which is ours.’ 
And then comes the learned Benedictine, Dom Hugh Bévenot, 
carrying the war into Africa, in a survey of the Augustan Age 
‘Pagan Rule at its best’), of the times of the great Theodosius 
‘Pagan Rule versus Christian Rule’), of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury (‘Christian Rule at its best’); with three chapters on 
‘Past and Present’ thrown in; and all within 170 pages! 
Should there be such a thing as a ‘ half-educated ’ Catholic— 
which God forbid—there is just the danger that he may too 
easily accept as sufficient Dom Hugh Bévenot’s volume, and 
rest content with the glimpse of this vast area so briefly sur- 
veyed, He will certainly find it good reading. At the same 
time we are not quite sure that the Albigenses are happily 
described as ‘the Mormons of that time.’ Brigham Young’s 
‘church’ approved polygamy, for one thing; and neither the 
prosperous and orderly community at Salt Lake City, nor the 
various assemblies of Latter-Day Saints in Great Britain, really 
have much in common with the thirteenth century Albigenses. 
Dom Hugh Bévenot finds it a ‘sign of progress’ that ‘ for 
the women who would help in kidnapping young girls, the 
penalty of having melted lead poured down their throats was 
decreed,’ by Theodosius (p. 82). He offers it as an evidence 
‘that the state was becoming Christianised.’ It is just possible 
that if such an opinion had appeared in what Mr. Belloc, more 
in anger than in sorrow, calls ‘ Railway Bookstall history,’ it 
would have merited severe reproach. Even in the pages of 
‘Pagan and Christian Rule’ the notion that pouring melted 
lead down the throat of a procuress is a ‘ sign of progress,’ an 
evidence that the state was ‘united with the Church’ for the 
improvement of society, is apt to jar the reader. But, take it 
for all in all, the learned Benedictine has crammed a very large 
amount of instructive matter into a very small compass, and it 
is ungracious to press objections to the inadequate treatment of 
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the many subjects that crop up. The space allotted is so strictly 
limited that the treatment is bound to be inadequate, Let us 
hope the book will send the reader to deeper studies. If the 
war is to be carried into Africa heavier guns than this rifle 
carried by Dom Hugh Bévenot are needed. j.c. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHURCH. (Macmillan and Co.; pp. ix, 
296; 12/6.) 

To review this book in its proper psychological setting, we 
must first of all state that it is a collection of essays by different 
writers on the assistance which psychology may offer in carrying 
out Church work in its various aspects and functions. The 
Essays are written from the point of view of the Church of 
England, and more particularly, it would seem, of that section 
which is generally associated with the name ‘ Anglo-Catholic.’ 

We have to emphasise this fact, since the influence of personal 
convictions concerning the meaning to be given to the term 
‘ Church ’ and the attitude of the writer to the Church so under- 
stood is a psychological factor of primary importance in any dis- 
cussion of the relation of Psychology to the Church. 

As the Bishop of Southwark in the Introduction and the Rev. 
Dr. Matthews in the first essay point out, there are manifest 
dangers to faith which arise out of the tendency of certain 
psychological theories now current to explain the origin of reli- 
gion and the idea of God in such a way as to sap the foundations 
of all belief in the objective reality of God, and consequently of 
the objective nature of religion generally. Apart from this, the 
writers are agreed.that psychology has something to offer, and 
that some knowledge of this subject is to-day necessary for all 
engaged in the ministry of the Church. 

To quote the Bishop of Southwark once more, there are three 
great departments in the ministry of the Church in which some 
knowledge of psychology is important. These are principally— 
to summarise his words—the exercise of the teaching office of 
the Church, preaching, and still more instruction in the Bible 
Class and Sunday School. Again, public worship, the nature 
and length of the services, the ceremonial, prayers, hymns, etc., 
should all be considered in the light of the effect they may have 
on the congregation. Finally, some knowledge of psychology 
ought to be acquired by those who have to deal with the spiritual 
needs and development of individuals. 

The first two essays, on the ‘ Standpoint of Psychology and 
its Limitations’ and the ‘Progress and Present Position of 
the Study of Psychology,’ serve as a general introduction to 
the subject. The last two essays deal with the ‘ Psychology 
of Spiritual Healing’ and the ‘ Psychology of Sectarianism, 
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Schism and Reunion.’ The rest have in view the practical appli- 
cation of psychology in the exercise of the ministry. Whilst we 
can agree in great measure as to the value of the suggestions in 
this section of the book, we must still remember that, with a 
different conception of the term ‘ Church’ and with the age-long 
traditions that the Catholic Church has behind it, a different view 
of the applicability of modern psychology to the problems of the 
ministry is inevitable. 

The Catholic Church has a psychological outlook of her own. 
If here and there she may learn from modern psychology, we 
venture to think that psychology has much to learn on its side 
from an impartial study of Catholic authors from whom even 
Anglicans in the last resort seem to derive inspiration. 

The final essay on the Psychology of Sectarianism, Schism 
and Reunion strays considerably from the path of psychology, 
properly so called ; but it is of considerable interest as revealing 
the psychology of Anglicanism ; and it strengthens our conten- 
tion that the help to be derived from psychology is indeed in- 
fluenced by the nature and sources of our convictions as to what 
really constitutes the Church. There is consequently a deep 
psychological difference between Anglicanism in its various 
shades and Catholicism. G.A.E. 


A Manuat oF Mopern Tueotocy. By Thomas Slater, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2 vols. ; 25/-.) 


This fifth edition of Fr. Slater’s Manual of Moral Theology 
comes like a voice of no uncertain sound; a re-statement of the 
firm, unchanging doctrines of the Church, so welcome in these 
days of sentiment and pseudo-morality. The author succeeds 
admirably in weaving into one instructive and easy-flowing 
narrative Dogmatic and Moral Theology and Canon Law. There 
are nowhere extreme opinions, and Fr. Slater is everywhere 
eminently practical and real. The desire, however, to be in 
touch with most of the practical details of life sometimes leads. 
him into statements well outside the realm of Moral Theology, 
within which Fr. Slater is an acknowledged authority, but out- 
side of which, on the grounds of some of the statements, he may 
expect to be challenged. The following is an example, which 
may be found on page 324 of Vol. I : ‘ Nowadays land can hardly 
put forth its natural productivity without the aid of Capital.’ 

Even within the sphere of Moral Theology, and especially in 
the outline of its history, Fr. Slater may also expect to be chal- 
lenged. In the first place we feel. that he has not brought out 
sufficiently clearly the true aim of Scholasticism. It does not 
consist primarily in the application of Philosophy to the exposi-~ 
tion and defence of Theology, nor in any of the various things 
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mentioned, but rather first of all in the search after one truth by 
every means at the disposal of Faith and Reason. In this sense 
it showed signs of definite developments before the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

In dealing with the origins of more modern methods of treat- 
ing Moral Theology, the learned author nowhere assigns to St. 
Antoninus his proper place. Surely he was a pioneer. ‘ Primus 
qui moralem scientiam inseparatum et perfectum corpus digessit 
est sanctus Antoninus,’ says the Preface to the Verona Edition 
(1740). When Fr. Slater says, in one place (Vol. II, p. 336), 
‘St. Alphonsus Liguori is recognised as the Doctor of Moral 
Theology as St. Thomas is of Dogmatic,’ and in another (ibid., 
P. 339), ‘the dogmatic treatment of Moral Theology reached its 
high water mark in the second part of the Summa of St. 
Thomas,’ we begin to feel the existence of a misunderstanding 
concerning the definition of Moral Theology. Is not the Secunda 
Secundae of the Summa Theologica moral theology even in the 
sense in which Fr. Slater assigns the Doctorship to St. Alphon- 
sus? W.A. 


Poems or Sr. THERESE OF THE CHILD JESUS, KNOWN AS ‘ THE 
LitTLE FLower or Jesus.’ Translated by the Carmelites 
of Santa Clara, Cal., U.S.A. (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1925; 3/6 paper covers, 5/- cloth.) 


St. Teresa of the Child Jesus was not, properly speaking, a 
poet. Poets are more or less extraordinary, eccentric if you 
will; and it was the boast of the ‘little’ saint’s humility that 
she would be extraordinary in nothing. Her verses were written 
for singing to popular airs and hymn tunes in her convent—a 
form of recreation traditional in Carmel. Genuine poetry ap- 
peals to few, and would have availed little for her immediate 
purpose or for the universal mission to which she was destined. 
Merely read, especially if their lyrical origin be forgotten, the 
verses lose half their character and charm. 

They lose more than half in this translation. It has nothing 
to recommend it except the love and good will with which it 
has been done; and these, though everything in themselves, do 
not fall under the head of literary recommendations. Metre, 
grammar, diction, are all at fault in many of the poems, though 
it must be remarked that they vary much, and some are a great 
deal better than others. Some of the stanzas in What I have 
Loved are indeed real poetry, much better than the original 
French, and an exception to all the rest of the book. Never- 
theless, it seems a pity this translation of St. Teresa’s verses 
was printed, since a much better one by Susan L. Emery was 
published in America some years ago. MB. 
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Tue Reat Tuinc. By Benedict Williamson, Preface by his 
Eminence Cardinal Gasquet. (Kegan Paul; 10/6.) 


The Real Thing is that Old Thing, ever ancient yet ever new, 
the Catholic Church. Fr. Williamson’s book, inspired by a 
truly apostolic zeal, contains an exposition of the Church’s 
teachings admirably set forth and intended to recommend them- 
selves to the erring youth of this country, We cannot help 
thinking that these sublime truths would have proved even 
more attractive if only the author could have restrained his 
taste for militarism. One of the signs that mark a growing 
nation, he tells us, is ‘the warlike spirit’ (p. 34). ‘ Every 
nation that has become great has become so through war’ 
(p. 33) ‘Warring and rejoicing in war—that is the chief 
characteristic of the Church on earth’ (p. 35). The reception 
of actual grace is compared to taking the King’s shilling 
(p. 103). ‘Every soul in the Church on earth is a soldier en- 
listed for “‘ duration’’’ (p. 105). The fatuous question, ‘ Were 
we ever so happy as in the old front line?’ will sound like a 
mockery to many who lived through the horrors of the war. 
Those who saw the war will not be vastly impressed by all 
these metaphors of militarism. War is a sordid business, and 
it is not always helpful to describe religion and our relations 
with God in terms and similes which have very unattractive- 
associations. It is true that the life of man on earth is a war- 
fare; but that is a description rather than a definition, and it 
does not cover the whole of life. Let us ransack our Bibles for 
all the thousands of references to peace. Let us, besides all 
this battling with evil, have a positive programme to guide us 
towards God, to help us to cleave to Him. We want something 
calmer and serener than the heat of battle and disturbing 
memories of the Great War to give reality to the life that we 
live with and for God. B.D. 


A Snort Lire or Pore Pius tHe Tentu. By F. A. Forbes. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 1/-) 


This short and popular life of one of the greatest Popes of 
modern times makes fascinating reading and gives a good in- 
sight into the intense apostolic life of one who spent himself in 
his burning zeal for the salvation of souls and in an effort to 
“restore all things in Christ.’ Cf humble birth—Giuseppe Sarto 
was the son of a postman—he rose to occupy the Chair of St. 
Peter. Throughout this story of his life the reader feels in- 
stinctively that Giuseppe is destined for great things, His 
whole life, his entire outlook, is of one whose heart is aglow 
with a more than ordinary divine charity. Ever distrustful of 
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himself and fully conscious of his own defects—qualities 
characteristic of the saints—he shrank from the dignities and 
offices that were successively showered upon him. From bei 
a simple acolyte in the village church of Riese, he rose to be: 
Curate of Tombolo, Parish Priest of Salzano, Chancellor and 
Residential Canon of the Cathedral of Treviso and Spiritual 
Director of the Diocesan Seminary, Vicar Capitular, Bishop of 
Mantua, Prince of the Church, Patriarch of Venice, and finally 
Vicar of Christ on earth. There is also to be found in these” 
pages a brief sketch of Pius the Tenth’s conflict with Modern-" 
ism, his concern for persecuted France, his great devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, his high idea of the Priesthood, 
his fatherly care for those who suffered. One understands af rr 
having read this book why it is that the Catholic world eagerly 
awaits the day when Pope Pius the Tenth shall be raised to the” 
Altars of the Church. a 
S.W.L. 
t 


Tue Encuiisu Porg, Aprian IV. By E. M. Almedingen. oat 
6 net.) — 


* 


word by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Heath Cranton; 1o/ 


St. Callistus I was formerly a slave; St. Pius V, when 
covered by the good Friars of Voghera, was an ill-fed and 
clad shepherd boy; yet despite their humble origin these 
Pontiffs justly rank amongst the most illustrious of the 
trious line of Popes. Worthy to be associated with their 
ness is the poor English beggar boy, Nicholas B 
How the future Adrian IV, who was to triumph over the e 
and mightiest of the Emperors of Germany, begged 
and his education, and rose from Abbot to Cardinal, and from 
Cardinal to Pope, is one of the romances of real life which pt 

’ mediaeval legends to be well within the bounds of possibility. 
those days, and still in ours, a poor man could rise by his 
to a higher throne than that of any other sovereign. We have 
this book a fairly satisfactory account of Adrian’s early life, 
the writer’s chief aim appears to be a detailed description of his 
famous mission to Northern Europe, which is exceeding! well 
done. The work is by no means intended to replace T: $ 
life of the English Pope; it acts merely as a supplement. 
two in conjunction give’ an excellent account of him who was one ~ 
of the strong men of the Middle Ages. This book is chiefly valu- 
able for its study of Christianity in the North, more 
in Norway, and by her able description of this the authoress has 
laid all students of mediaeval history under a big OO WG 
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